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•  We  intend  pnblishing  from  time  to  time  sketches,  (with  portraits^  of  the  distinffmsh- 
ed  republican  ex-members  of  Congress  from  this  State,  who  were  identified  with  the 
administration  of  Gen.  Jackson,  sustained  his  i>olicy,  and  have  stood  firmly  by  the 
national  democracy  during  the  fanatical  whirlwind  which  for  a  time  prostratea  the 
xepablican  party  of  the  State  of  New-York.  We  commence  the  series  with  the  distin* 
gushed  democrat  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
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TOL  XXVUL  JAJnTART,  lasi.  HO.  CU. 


BRITISH  AGGRESSION  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA.      .  • 

Tbm  Mosquito  question  is  yet  unsettled.  The  basis  of  the  settlemex^ 
as  &r  as  the  present  imperfect  arrangement  is  entitled  to  the  name,  }b 
disgraceful  to  American  statesmanship,  or  indicative  of  AmericAU 
^^aciiery,  in  the  sentiment^  of  the  officials  to  whose  hands. the  fate, 
Ibitanes  and  honor  of  the  republic  are  committed.  That  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  contemptible  incapacity  and  ignorance,  or  of  criminal  in- 
difference to  the  highest  interests  of  the  Union,  in  the  late  halting,  a;)d 
truckling,  and  crooked  diplomacy  of  the  Government,  will  sufficiently  ^ 
pear  from  a  recapitulation  of  its  leading  facts.  These  we  mean  to  subnxit 
to  the  people  of  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity.  But  as  the  ques- 
tion, now  more  immediately  in  issue,  is  of  a  correlative  character  j  and  A^ 
It  moreover  involves  important  considerations,  historical,  statistical, 
joridical  and  international,  it  is  indispensable  to  present  to  our  readers 
a  condensed  resume  of  the  successive  aggressions  by  which  Englapd  has 
acquired  her  present  foothold  in  Mosquito,  Bolize  and  Costa  Rica,  wherepy 
die  assumes  the  control  and  protectorship  of  tjxe  great  projected  ^*  high- 
way of  nations,"  and  dictates  such  modiJ^cations  of.  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  as  may  suit  her  own  haughty 
pretensions.  It  seems  to  be  no  longer  agitated,  whether  she  shall  contmue 
to  protect  the  squalid  nationality  of  some  few  hundred  illegitimi^te  sava- 
ges, bom  of  indiscriminate  concubinage,  and  leprous  from  a  congimixtifre 
of  oTery  impure  blood,  to  whom  she  alternately  administers  crowJiis, 
C^iristianity  and  Jamaica  rum ;  or  whether  she  shall,  by  her  agents,  in- 
flanae  international  strife  between  Costa  Kica  and  Nicaragua,  or  maintain 
her  fraudulent  hold  of  6eli;se ;  but  whether  she  shall  not  dictate  the,  terms 
of  an  international  treo^ty,  solemnly  sanctioned  by  the  Govcrninent,,of 
Nicaragua  and  our  ,own.  The  former  questions  would  seep  to  be  onlj 
incidental  now,  and  entitled  to  review  as  ancillary  to  the  hold  which  Bn- 
tMn  has  obtained,  and  by  which  she  JMSti^es  her  insulting  pretensions. 
But,  considered  even  in  that  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  every  one  of  them 
oomes  withift  the-range  of  the  Aitufe  action  and  decision  ol*  the  T6pul»lio^ 
unless  she  shall  be  so  far  J^etrayed  a^  to  abdjicate  her  fluiction9  of  Govern* 
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ment,  and  confer  on  an  English  plenipotentiary  the  power  to  ratify  or  re- 
ject her  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  other  American  nations. 
For  it  is  scarcely  concealed  that  Mr.  Bulwer's  object,  in  seeking  to  modify 
the  terms  of  the  Nicaragua  treaty,  is  to  justify  his  Government  in  giving 
a  construction  to  the  Clayton  treaty,  which  no  American  of  any  party  would 
aeoept  when  that  treaty  was  ratified. 

We  now  proceed  with  our  historical  sketch.  Nicaragua  was  discovered 
by  Columbus,  and  taken  possession  of  by  him  in  the  name  of  the  crown 
of  Spain.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  this  possession  was  formally  taken  of 
the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  the  extension  of  the  settlement  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  was  only  an  assertion  of  the  right  acquired  by  the  title  claimed 
over  the  now  disputed  territory  of  Mosquito.  Local  advantages  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  the  settlers,  but  the  right  over  the  whole  country  re- 
mained undivided  and  indisputable.  The  claim  of  England  to  Virginia 
was  not  more  settled  or  sacred  than  that  of  Spain  to  Central  America,  from 
Ihore  to  shore.  England's  assertion  now  is,  that  the  Mosquito  country 
was  always  free ;  that  the  Indians  of  the  coast  never  recognized  the  au- 
thority of  Spain.  No  doubt  they  did  not ;  and  if  the  recognition  of  the 
lodians  be  requisite,  what  valid  title  to  one  spot  of  the  American  conti- 
nent is  in  existence  1  Either  the  assertion  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  a  wilful 
fiilsehood,  or  the  title  of  England  to  Canada  and  Oregon  is  a  fraudulent 
iisurpation.  Discovery  is  the  only  title  to  land  in  America,  as  between 
the  different  European  nations.  This  doctrine  has  been  solemnly  affirmed 
by  courts  of  justice,  recognized  in  international  treaties,  and  sanctioned  by 
all  European  Governments.  Upon  it  rests  the  claim  of  those  Govern- 
ments to  the  sovereign  dominion  of  the  discovered  countries,  subject  only 
to  the  bare  occupancy  of  the  Indians.  How  far  the  denial  of  their  rights 
was  a  usurpation,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss.  But  be  it  robbery  or 
justice,  it  was  a  common  bond  between  the  nations  of  Europe.  An  able 
judge,  pre-eminent  in  learning,  and  distinguished  for  an  everlasting  attach- 
ment to  the  British  constitution,  thus  enumerates  it : 

*•  The  different  nations  of  Europe  claimed  and  exercised  the  power  to 
grant  the  soil  while  yet  in  possession  of  the  natives.  *  •  •  That  right  ne- 
yer  has  been  doubted,  and  any  attempt  of  others  to  intrude,  would  be 
considered  an  aggression  which  would  justify  war."* 

When  Lord  Palmerstoti  denies  this,  which  he  daringly  does,  he  not  alone 
controverts  the  solemn  decision  of  a  great  jurist,  but  questions  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  and  fiJsifies  her  sovereign  claim  to  the  colonies 
she  has  lost,  and  those  she  has  preserved.  But  in  this  case  a  broader 
fraud  was  needful,  and  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  the  man  to  stumble  at  it. 
He  not  only  had  to  trample  on  the  law,  and  the  rights  of  other  nations, 
but  on  the  pledged  faith  and  honor  of  his  own. 

Of  the  dominion  of  Spain  over  the  Mosquito  territory,  here  is  his  Lord- 
ship ^s  emphatic  repudiation : 

"But  I  deny  totally  and  entirely  that  Spain  had  any  right  to  the  Mos- 
quito territory.  On  the  contrary,  the  King  of  the  Mosquitos  has,  from  a 
very  early  period  in  the  history  of  America,  been  an  independent  ruler  of 
a  separate  territory,  and  he  has  been  invariably  upheld  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain." 


*  Chief  Jaitice  Manhalli  in  Johnson  vs.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheaton. 
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The  war  of  1739  was  the  natural  result  of  the  piracies  above  described. 
It  was  long  and  bloody.  The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1763  contains 
the  following  stipulation,  which  distinctly  confirms  the  statement  of  the 
Dutch  historian.     England  guarantees — ^Art.  17  : 

'*  That  His  BritanDic  Majesty  shall  cause  to  be  demolished  all  the  fortiticatioiit 
which  bis  subjects  shall  have  erected  op  the  Bay  of  Houduras  and  other  places 
in  the  Territory  of  Spain,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  within  four  months.'* 

Spain  guarantees  in  the  same  article,  that  British  subjects  should  not  be 
molested,  under  any  pretence,  in  their  place,  of  cutting  logwood. 

The  fortifications  were  demolished,  but  the  turbulence  of  the  settlers 
was  unchecked,  until  some  of  them  were  seized  and  transported  as  pirates 
and  smugglers  in  1779. 

Another  war  followed  in  1780,  which  was  terminated  in  1783,  when  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Versailles.  The  following  is 
one  of  its  main  stipulations : , 

**  That  the  intention  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  being  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  all  causes  of  complaint  and  misunderstanding  heretofore  occa- 
sioned by  the  cutting  of  wood,  and  several  English  settlements  having  been 
formed  and  extended  under  that  pretence  upon  the  Spanish  Continent,  it  is  ex- 
pressly agreed,  tliRt  his  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  shall  have  the  right  of  cutting 
logwood  in  the  district  called  Belize,  (designated  by  limits  in  the  treaty,)  and  his 
Catholic  Majesty  assures  them  of  all  that  is  expressed  in  the  present  article, 
provided  that  this  shall  not  be  considered  as  derogating  in  any  wise  from  ki$ 
rights  of  sovereignty.  Therefore^  all  (he  English  toha  may  be  dispersed  in  any 
other  parts,  whether  on  the  Spanish  Continent,  or  any  island  whatever  dependent 
thereon,  and  for  whatever  reason  it  might  be,  without  exception,  sliall  retire  mthin 
the  district  above  described.*^ 

•  England,  according  to  the  testimony  of  her  own  favorable  historian, 
having  become  aware  of  the  "  impolicy^'*  of  her  first  abandonment  of  her 
prey,  resolved  to  regain  by  intrigue  and  evasion,  what  she  failed  to  main- 
tain by  the  strong  hand.  She  did  not  retire  within  Belize.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  fVeebooters  made  new  and  extensive  settlements,  especially  on 
the  "  Mosquito  Territory,"  no  longer  on  pretence  of  cutting  wood,  but  on 
pretence  that  it  was  not  included  in  the  Spanish  Continent — an  allegation 
precisely  of  the  same  import  and  truth,  as  would  be  a  denial  that  Minne- 
sota was  on  the  United  States  Continent. 

This  assumption  led  to  a  further  misunderstanding,  and  a  definitive 
treaty,  ratified  in  1780.     By  that  treaty  England  thus  binds  herself: 

**  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  other  colonists  who  have  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  England,  shall  evacuate  the  Territory  of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well 
as  the  Continent  in  general,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  without  exception." 

This  was  the  last  time  England  pledged  her  faith  on  this  subject,  and 
oonsequently  it  was  the  last  time  she  perjured  it. 

Let  us  here  repeat  Lord  Palmerston  s  assertion — "  It  is  clearly  estab' 
Hahed  that  the  Mosquito  Territory  is,  and  for  centuries  has  been,  a  separate 
state,  distinct  from  the  American  possessions  of  Spain."  We  hesitate  to 
oharacterize  this  most  extraordinary  allegation.  Language  does  not  sup- 
ply a  designation  for  its  recklessness.     Made  in  the  &ce  of  those  solemn 
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insbnments,  executed  by  his  lordship's  predecessor  in  the  name  and  on 
bdialf  of  his  nation,  and  made  with  the  full  oonscioasness  of  their  exist- 
ence and  import,  (for  he  appeals  to,  to  &lsify  them,)  it  bespeaks  an  audap 
dtj  in  untruth  irreconcilable  to  any  motive  of  human  action  short  of  down- 
light  in£ituation. 

We  pause  a  little  to  recapitulate. 

Finl — ^We  have  the  evidence  of  history  that  England  disavowed  those 
king-making  pirates  who  infested  the  dominions  of  his  Catholic  Majesty. 

Secondly — We  have  her  engagement  that  the  fortifications  erected  by  her 
lioeased  plunderers  should  be  demolished,  on  the  condition  that  the  English 
would  be  allowed  to  cut  logwood  on  the  Spanish  coast. 

Thirdly — This  engagement  having  been  violated,  we  have  it  covenanted 
between  the  two  kingdoms  twenty  years  after,  that  the  English  should 
confine  themselves  within  the  limits  of  Belize  defined  in  the  treaty,  where 
they  were  to  acquire  no  further  right  than  that  of  occupancy,  lliey  bound 
themselves  to  retire  from  every  other  part  of  the  Spaniah  continent  and 
adjacent  islands. 

Fourthly — In  defiance  of  this  covenant  they  contmued  their  depredationS| 
on  the  shameless  and  preposterous  pretence,  that  the  Mosquito  territory 
was  not  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  continent.  In  the  treaty  which  this  eva- 
sion made  necessary,  England's  bad  faith  was  at  last  chained.  We  are 
tempted  to  reproduce  the  stipulation,  it  is  so  express,  so  unmistakabloi 
90  pregnant  an  evidence  of  the  perjury  it  meant  to  check,  and  the  india- 
putable  right  it  was  intended  to  establish.  Read  it,  who  can,  and  say 
▼hat  one  word  of  Lord  Palmerston's  assertion  is  not  knowingly  untrue. 

**  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  aud  the  other  colonists  who  have  enjoyed  (h$ 
prUccdon  of  England^  shall  evacuate  the  territory  of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well  as 
the  couUnent  in  general,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  without  exception.*' 

To  this  engagement  was  set  the  seal  of  England ;  to  it  was  pledged  the 
ikith  of  England's  monarch  through  the  signature  of  his  minister ;  and  it 
undertakes  not  only  for  British  subjects,  but  for  all  who  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Britain,  to  evacuate  the  Mosquito  territory.  Yet  Lord  Paimer- 
flton  asserts  that  the  separate  and  distinct  independence  of  the  Mosquito 
territory,  *^  Mosquito  Nation"  and  ^^  Mosquito  King^"^  was  clearly  estab- 
lished ;  that  they  had  co-existed  with  Spanish  dominion,  and  were  never 
subject  to  it,  and  that  they  were  always  upheld  by  Great  Britain.  The 
treaty  does  not  contain  a  word  of  the  "  Mosquito  King^^  nor  a  stipulation 
guaranteeing  the  maintenance  of  his  crown  and  dignity  to  that  great  po- 
tentate of  history ;  none  for  the  integrity  of  the  "  Mosquito  Nation^  none 
for  that  separate  "  Mosquito  StatCj^  which  flourish  so  conspicuously  in 
his  lordship's  despatch ;  not  even  the  bare  mention  of  their  names. — 
On  the  contrary,  the  British,  and  all  whom  they  abetted,  were  to 
evacuate  the  said  ''  State"  and  "  Nation,"  and  utterly  repudiate,  aban- 
don and  deny  the  said  '^  Kino."  One  stipulation  there  was :  not  that 
the  king  or  nation  or  state  should  be  recognized,  but  that  Spain  would 
not  exercise  any  cruelty  towards  the  revolted  Mosquito  Indians  who 
had  taken  part  with  England  in  the  war  just  then  terminated.  Over 
this  stipulation  his  lordship  pauses  and  triumphs.  Lo  !  he  says,  *'  there 
b  an  act  of  substantial  protectorship."  Yes,  truly,  over  a  "  King," — not 
even  named ;  over  a  "  Nation,"  the  idea  of  which  is  scouted,  and  a  '*  State'* 
abandoned  and  evacuted  for  ever. 
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Ah,  my  lord,  if  this  be  the  reasoning  which  compelled  the  concessions 
of  the  Clayton  Treaty,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  your  plenipotentiary's  suavity 
must  be  invincibly  seductive,  for  if  addressed  to  a  ragged  urchin  from 
one  of  our  ward  schools,  he  would  laugh  in  your  face  for  a  fool  or  a 
blower.  Possibly  his  lordship  may  remember,  that  when  the  British  Par- 
liament were  compelled  to  repeal  the  American  Stamp  Act,  with  much 
inflated  pomp  they  passed  a  resolution,  declaring  that  they  "  had,  and  of 
ri^t  ought  to  have,  the  power  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever ;"  thus  recording  in  the  same  breath  their  own  defeat,  and  a  swagger- 
ing persistence  in  a  proposition  at  once  impotent  and  untrue.  His  "  pro- 
tectorship" is  an  act  somewhat  of  the  same  kind. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  right  acquired  by  the  British  in  Belize 
was  only  a  bare  right  of  occupancy,  subject  to  the  unrestricted  sovereignty 
of  Spain.  When  that  title  was  evicted,  the  title  of  the  occupants  was 
evicted  with  it ;  the  British,  however,  still  hold  the  territory,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable extent  and  value,  upon  no  higher  or  other  plea  than  the  inability 
of  the  owners  to  dispossess  them.  But  its  occupation  is  only  important 
to  our  present  inquiry,  in  so  far  as  it  afforded  a  safe  and  convenient  theatre 
for  the  iniamies  meditated  and  practised  against  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 

Hie  Mosquito  dynasty  seems  to  have  been  broken  and  forgotten  in 
the  minds  of  the  British  for  a  long  series  of  years  after  the  treaty  of  1786. 
Nor  even  after  the  claims  of  that  house  were  revived,  do  they  appear  to 
have  received  the  undivided  allegiance  of  the  British  cabal.  A  descend- 
ant of  Rob  Roy,  Sir  Gregor  McGregor,  assumed  sovereign  sway  over 
some  huts  on  the  Mosquito  coast.  The  history  of  his  reign  is  not  impor* 
tant.  It  was  short  and  disastrous.  But  the  struggle  with  Spain,  and  the 
more  bloody  struggle  between  the  new  republics,  afforded  time  and  op- 
portunity for  British  diplomacy.  One,  two  and  three  heirs  of  the  Sambo 
dynasty  were  brought  and  crowned  at  Belize,  in  the  midst  of  a  blasphe- 
mous debauch,  of  which  we  give  one  sample,  from  Dunnes  Central 
America.     Dunn  writes  as  an  ^glishman : 

*'  Before,  however,  his  chiefs  could  swear  allegiance  to  their  monarch,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  profess  Christianity ;  and,  accordingly,  with  shame 
be  it  recorded,  they  were  baptized,  *  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.'  They  displayed  total  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony,  and 
when  asked  to  give  their  names,  took  the  titi^es  of  Lord  Rodney,  Lord  Nelson,  or 
some  other  celebrated  officer,  and  seemed  grievously  disappointed  when  told  that 
they  could  only  be  baptized  by  simple  Christian  names. 

**  After  this  solemn  mockery  was  f^oncluded,  the  whole  assembly  adjourned  te 
a  Targe  school-room  to  eat  the  coronation  dinner,  when  these  poor  creatures  got 
all  intoxicated  with  rum  ;  a  suitable  conclusion  to  a  farce  as  blasphemous  and 
wieked  as  ever  disgraced  a  Christian  country." 

Hie  port  of  San  Juan,  as  its  name  attests,  is  of  Spanish  origin.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  Central  America,  the  federal  Govern- 
ment had  a  fortification  and  custom  port  there.  It  belonged  to,  and  was  ^ 
recognized  as  part  of,  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  during  the  existence  of  the 
republic.  When  Nicaragua  became  independent  and  sovereign,  she  held 
undisputed  possession  of  it.  His  Lordship  asserts  that  she  seiz^  it  forci- 
bly only  in  1836.  She  could  not  seize  it  sooner,  for  she  had  no  national 
existence,  and  the  force  was  only  such  as  was  necessary  to  maintain  excise 
regulations. 
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If  the  baseness  of  the  entire  prooeeding  admits  of  a  blacker  shade,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  barefaced  hypocrisy  of  the  following  note,  addressed  by 
the  same  Mr.  Chatfield  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  in  justification  of 
the  outrage : 

*'  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  desirous  that  Nicaragua  should  feel  as- 
sured, that  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  its  acts  are  based  on  the  broad- 
est principles  of  justice  and  equity?"* 

If  beyond  this  there  is  a  further  depth  of  public  profligacy,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Lord  Palmerston's  cool  assertion  : 

"  There  cannot  he  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  port  of  Oreytown,  at  the 
mouth^of  the  River  San  Juan,  belongs  to  the  Mosquito  territory" 

This,  after  his  own  directions  to  his  agent  to  point  out  the  line  that 
should  be  ^'  insisted  on,"  and  after  that  agent's  impudent  reply  that  the 
river  was  the  line, — ^not  that  was  right  or  just,  or  to  which  this  imaginary 
state  had  even  an  imaginary  claim,  but  which  it  behooved  "  British  intereste 
to  maintain,  and  at  once  assert," 

These  are  the  circumstances  under  which  San  Juan  was  seized  and  ia 
now  retained  by  Great  Britain,  in  defiance  of  good  faith,  and  justice,  and 
decency,  all  equally  outraged  by  her  wanton  piracy.  And  whether  she 
shall  continue  to  defy  and  insult  the  integrity  of  nations  and  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  is  the  ultimate  question  the  American  people  have  to 
determine. 

We  have  seen  how  England  obtained  her  hold  on  Belize  and  on  what 
terms  she  retains  it.  It  is  of  the  last  advantage  to  her  in  pushing  her 
crafly  policy  in  Central  America. 

How  Costa  Rica  has  become  involved  in  the  question,  remains  to  be 
told.  The  events  already  detailed  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  part  taken  by 
England  In  bringing  about  the  rupture  of  the  Federal  Republic.  But 
during  the  existence  of  that  federation  a  dispute  arose  between  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua  as  to  their  respective  right  to  the  territory  of  Nicoya. 
The  boundary  of  Costa  Rica,  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  is  the  lower  mouth  of 
the  River  San  Juan.  But  that  river  takes  nearly  a  southern  course.  The 
dividing  line  of  the  old  states  took  its  direction  from  the  above  point, 
across  the  country  in  a  western  direction,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Nicoya.  Costa  Rica  claimed  the  river  San  Juan  as  the  boundary 
line  the  entire  way  to  Lake  Nicaragua,  distant  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  point  above  indicated.  Congress  possessed  the  power 
under  the  Constitution  of  defining  the  State  boundary  lines.  In  pursuance 
of  that  power,  it  issued  the  following  decree  on  the  9th  of  December,  1826 : 

***Forths  present,  and  until  the  boundaries  of  the  several  States  shall  be  fixed 
in  accordnnce  with  Art.  7  of  the  Constitution,  the  department  of  Nicoya  shall  be 
separated  from  Nicaragua  and  attached  to  Costa  Rica." 

This  decree  clearly  establishes  the  right  of  Nicaragua  to  the  territory. 
It  directs  that  it  should  be  separated  from  it,  thereby  recognizing,  beyond 
all  question,  that  it  rightfully  belonged  to  it.  The  decree  was  binding 
only  as  long  as  the  federation  lasted,  and  on  its  dissolution  her  old  right 
reverted  to  the  sovereign  State  of  Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica  continued  to  in* 
sist  on  that  acquired  by  the  decree,  at  the  instigation  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England.  The  dispute  was  the  subject. of  long  controversy 
and  more  than  one  conference,  but  owing  to  the  interference  of  England, 
it  remains  unsettled  to  this  hour.     Not  so,  however,  is  it  treated  in  Eng- 
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land.  There  the  title  of  Ck)9ta  Rica  is  assumed  to  be  a  fixed  and  detei^ 
mined  fact,  and  upon  it  are  grounded  her  pretensions  to  claim  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  which  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the 
United  States'  senate. 

These  facts  make  England's  object  perfectly  clear,  and  her  present  in- 
sulting demand  intelligible.  She  seeks  to  control  the  projected  canal  at 
the  Atlantic  mouth  in  virtue  of  her  Mosquito  juggle :  and  at  the  other 
mouth,  through  the  claim  of  Costa  Rica,  which  for  that  purpose  dhe 
shamelessly  abets.  Costa  Rica  is  under  her  protection  and  in  her  power : 
and  the  claim  of  that  State  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  and  northern 
shore  of  the  lake,  is  England's  claim,  and  her's  alone.  If  she  should  sue* 
oeed  in  establishing  the  unwashed  majesty  of  Mosquito,  she  need  not 
trouble  herself  about  the  C^ta  Rica  clai  m.  Then,  probably,  it  would 
become  her  interest  to  protect  Costa  Rica  by  insisting  on  a  slice  of  her 
territory  beyond  the  San  Juan,  the  imaginary  claim  to  which  Mr.  Chat- 
field  *'  took  the  precaution"  to  indicate  in  his  protocol.  But  should  that 
impudent  farce  &il  her,  she  will  have  to  rely  on  a  more  equivocal  robbery 
committee  in  the  name  of  her  "  good  a//y,  Costa  Rica." 

Thus  has  England  obtained  the  power  which  she  is  now  preparing  fur- 
ther to  abuse.  She  starts  from  this  point :  *'  Nicaragua  has  guaranteed 
to  give  to  the  United  States  what  Nicaragua  had  not  the  power  to  be- 
stow. She  has  granted  a  right  of  passage  through  territory  not  hers,  and 
over  a  lake  which  is  only  her  boundary."  This  is  the  language  of  her 
journals  and  pamphlets. :  her  diplomatists  hold  another,  but  with  precisely 
the  same  object.  In  order  that  this  object  may  appear  in  its  true  light,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  articles  of  the  Nicaraguan  and  Clayton  treaties 
which  Mr.  Bulwer  alleges  to  be  incompatible. 

The  Nicaraguan  arrangement,  be  it  remembered,  was  negotiated  prior  to 
the  Clayton  treaty;  its  stipulations  are  therefore  entitled  to  prior  consider- 
ation in  this  review. 

Mr.  Squier,  the  American  negotiator,  had  express  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  They  were  based  upon  a  formal  and  full  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  Nicaragua.  He  was  directed  to  exclude  from  his  consi- 
deration altogether  and  absolutely  the  violent  and  unjustifiable  seizure  of 
San  Juan,  and  the  ridiculous  pretences  of  the  Mosquito  King,  and  to  act 
precisely  as  if  that  robbery  had  not  been  committed,  and  that  potentate 
never  heard  of.  On  this  basis  he  was  further  advised  so  to  conduct  his  ne- 
gotiation as  not  to  involve  his  country  in  the  difficulties  with  other  na- 
tions that  now  beset  the  government  of  Nicaragua.  That  government 
anxiously  and  earnestly  sought  to  have  the  protection  guaranteed  to  the 
canal  extended  over  the  nation  ;  but  Mr.  Squier,  in  obedience  to  his  in- 
structions, declined  to  accede  to  the  proposal. 

The  obligations  to  which  he  pledged  the  United  States,  admit  of  no 
misconception  or  mistake.  They  are  explicit  and  perfect.  That  they  are 
not  exclusive  or  narrow ;  that  they  monopolize  no  special  advantages  for 
tins  empire,  from  which  any  other  nation  is  precluded,  is  amply  attested 
by  the  subjoined  article,  which  Mr.  Squier  had  inserted  in  the  covenant  of 
agreement  between  the  American  Ship  Canal  Company  and  the  Nicaraguan 
government. 

Article  36. — It  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the  citizens^  vessels,  products  and 
manufactures  of  all  nationSf  shall  be  permitted  to  pass  upon  the  proposed  canal 
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throngb  tho  territories  of  Nicaragua,  subject  to  no  other  nor  higher  duties, 
charges  or  taxes,  than  shall  be  imposed  on  those  of  the  United  States ;  profided 
always,  that  such  nations  shall  first  enter  into  the  same  treaty  stipulations  and 

fnarantees  respecting  said  canal,  as  may  be  entered  into  between  the  State  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  United  States. 

Here  is  a  hroad  engagement  on  behalf  of  mankind,  by  which  the  repub- 
lic voluntarily  and  irrevocably  binds  herself.  On  the  occasion  of  entering 
into  it,  America  stood  alone  and  uncontrolled.  The  will  of  Nicaragua 
was  at  her  disposal.  She  might  construct  the  canal  through  that  state  at 
her  pleasure.  That  she  has  resources  adequate  to  its  completion,  and  un- 
questioned strength  to  defend  it  against  England,  no^ane  Englishman  can 
seriously  deny.  Any  stipulations  she  chose  to  enter  into  with  a  sovereign 
state  recognized  by  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  are  beyond  the  sphere 
of  European  diplomacy.  But  diplomatic  contest  would  be  idle  if  she 
chose  to  unfurl  her  flag  over  the  mouth  of  the  canal.  She  has,  perhaps, 
done  better  in  giving  this  great  lesson  of  forbearance.  To  permit  its 
terms  to  be  abused  is  another  thing.  Against  this  her  honor  is  staked  by 
the  great  principle  on  which  her  national  existence  is  based.     \ 

We  subjoin  the  provisions  of  the  Nicaraguan  treaty  to  which  Mr.  Bui- 
wer  objects : 

**  Art.  2d.  And  inasmuch  as  a  contract  was  entered  into  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  August,  1849,  between  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  a  company  of 
oitizens  of  the  United  States,  styled  the  ^*  American  Atlantic  and  Pacific-Ship 
Canal  Company,*'  and  in  order  to  secure  the  construction  and  permanence  of 
the  great  work  thereby  contemplated,  both  high  contracting  parties  do  seve- 
rally and  jointly  agree  to  protect  and  defend  the  above  named  company,  in  the 
full  and  perfect  enjoyment  of  said  work  from  its  inception  to  its  completion,  and 
after  its  completion  from  any  acts  of  invasion,  forfeiture,  or  violence,  from  what- 
ever quarter  the  same  may  proceed ;  and  to  give  full  effect  to  the  stipulations 
here  made,  and  to  secure  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  the  uninterrupted  advanta- 
ges of  such  communication  from  sea  to  sea,  the  United  States  distinctly  recog- 
nizes (he  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  whirh  the  state  of  Nicaragua  possesses 
in  and  over  the  Une  of  said  canaL  nnd  for  the  same  reason  guarantees  positively 
and  efficaciously  the  entire  neutrality  of  the  same,  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  un^ 
der  the  control  of  citizens  of  the  United  States^  and  so  long  as  the  United  States 
shall  enjoy  the  privileges  secured  to  them  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  article.** 

'*  Art*  ith.  And  it  is  also  agreedsm  the  part  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  that 
fu>ne  of  the  rights^  privileges,  and  immunities  gttaranteed,  and  by  the  preceding 
articles,  hut  especially  by  the  first  section  of  this  article,  conceded  to  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens,  shall  accme  to  any  other  nation,  or  to  its  citizens,  except 
such  nation  shall  first  enter  into  the  same  treaty  sdpulationsfor  the  defence  and  pro- 
lection  of  the  proposed  great  inter-oceanic  canals  which  have  been  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  in  terms  the  same  with  those  embraced  in  section  2d  of  this 
article.'* 

The  particular  stipulations  he  demands  the  modification  of,  are  marked 
in  italics.  He  alleges  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  Clayton 
Treaty.  Even  if  this  were  true,  so  impudent  an  assumption  is  not  to  be 
found  in  international  history.  It  is  peculiarly  English,  nor  could  it  be 
more  appropriately  advanced  than  by  the  man  who  yet  smarts  under  the 
Bcom  of  the  nation  his  impertinence  had  insulted.  But  it  is  not  true. 
Every  word  of  the  above  is  framed  from  Mr.  Clayton's  express  directions. 
We  cite  one  passage : 
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••  Will  offier  nations  interested  in  a  free  passage  to  and  from  the  Paeifie  hy 
A<  river  San  Juan  and  Lake  Niearagiia^  tamely  aUow  that  interest  to  be  tkivari* 
^  by  the  pretensions  of  Cheat  Britain  ?  As  regards  the  United  Stales^  the  pta* 
tion  may  be  cor^idently  answered  in  the  negative" 

Evidently  the  Ex-Secretary  here  refers  to  the  occupation  of  San  Jtian. 
Evidently  San  Juan  is  the  "/>rft]/?cafo'on,"  which  England  guaranteed  by 
that  treaty  not  to  hold.  Otherwise  Mr.  Clayton  would  not  alone  be  a 
fool  and  a  knave,  but  the  suicide  of  his  own  character.  There  is  no  doubt 
he  understood  it  so ;  the  Senate  understood  it  so ;  the  whig  party  under- 
stood it  so,  and  the  whig  press  boasted  of  it  as  such.  Mr.  Bulwer  knew 
it  to  be  so  understood  by  them  all.  He  uttered  no  remonstrance  or  remark, 
and  was  therefore  a  party  to  the  general  belief  of  the  American  Congress, 
press  and  people.  If  he  contrived  by  any  juggle  to  have  words  inserted 
which  are  now  relied  on  to  justify  a  diiferent  construction,  the  sooner  he  is 
given  to  understand  that  the  American  people  reject  all  stipulations  con- 
ceived in  perfidy  and  executed  in  fraud,  the  better.  The  construction  England 
now  puts  on  the  Clayton  Treaty  is  simply  a  lie ;  and  unless  she  speedily 
withdraws  it,  and  all  pretensions  founded  upon  it,  the  American  people 
must  prepare  to  redeem  the  pledge  given  by  Mr.  Clayton,  on  the  faith  of 
which  the  Nicaraguan  Treaty  was  negotiated.  Between  its  fulfilment  and 
absolute  cowardice,  there  is  no  middle  place. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  previous  to  .the  treaty,  was  published 
Mr.  Bulwer's  famous,  or  infamous,  epistle  to  Mr.  Chatfield,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  British  diplomacy  was  pretty  clearly  indicated.  Done  into  plain 
English,  that  letter  would  read  thus : 

"  You  know  the  people  you  are  dealing  with.  In  one  sense  they  are 
swindlers,  and  in  another  cowards.  Be  you  therefore  cautious,  cunning, 
and  double-tongued.  Bluster  and  lie  as  far  as  it  is  safe,  but  do  not  go 
too  far,  lest  you  may  be  taken  at  your  word.  In  all  your  negotiations 
the  ultimate  argument  of  force  must  be  kept  in  view." 

While  issuing  these  instructions  his  excellency  was  no  doubt  meditating 
how  he  could  carry  them  out  himself  through  the  medium  of  protocols. 
The  same  Mr.  Chatfield  now  impudently  announces  his  success.  In  a  des- 
patch to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  here  is  what  that  worthy  and  most 
modest  diplomatist  says : 

• 
"  It  is  impossible  that  Nicaragua  should  beignoract  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
relation  to  the  Mosquito  question,  as  it  has  before  it  the  letter  of  V iscouot  Pal- 
merston,  of  the  date  of  the  15th  of  April  last,  in  which  he  declares,  in  the  most 
clear  and  direct  terms,  the  utter  impossibility  of  acceding  to  the  pretensions  of 
Nicaragua.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bulwer, 
about  which  you  have  so  much  to  say,  and  in  which  you  express  so  much  confi- 
dence, expressly  recognizes  the  Mosquito  Kingdom,  and  sets  aside  the  rights  which 
you  pretend  Nicaragua  has  on  that  coast.  The  true  policy  for  Nicaragua  is  to  un- 
deceive herself  in  this  respect,  and  to  put  no  further  confidence  in  the  protestations 
or  assurances  of  pretended  friends.  It  will  be  far  better  for  her  to  come  to  an 
understanding  without  delny  with  Great  Britain,  on  which  nation  depends  not 
only  the  welfare  and  commerce  of  the  state,  bat  also  the  probability  of  accom- 
plishing anything  positive  concerning  inter-oceanic  communication  through  her 
territories,  becaase  it  is  only  in  London  that  the  necessary  capital  for  such  an 
enterprise  can  be  found." 

As  long  as  Mr.  Clayton  was  in  ofl^,  it  was  not  thought  convenient  to 
avow  this  premeditated  fraud  and  outrage.  But  now  that  the  same  offiee 
is  filled  by  one  supposed  to  be  more  accommodating  to  England,  it  is  un- 
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blushingly  put  forward.  That  it  is  accompanied  by  insult  and  insolence, 
ia  of  no  actual  import,  one  way  or  another.  Happily,  America  can  afford 
to  laugh  at  the  sneer  imputing  to  her  poverty,  weakness  and  Jalsehood.  The 
question  she  has  to  settle  with  herself,  with  Nicaragua  and  with  the  world, 
is,  shall  she  maintain  her  own  faith  ?  If  ever  pledge  was  irrevocable,  hers 
to  maintain  to  Nicaragua  the  uninterrupted  dominion  of  the  territory 
through  which  the  canal  passes,  is  so.  Shrink  from  or  evade  it,  she  can* 
not,  without  shame  everlasting.  Its  abandonment  would  involve,  not 
alone  the  violation  of  a  solemn  pact,  but  a  coward  and  treacherous  relin- 
quishment of  those  lofly  and  defiant  principles  to  which  her  earliest  states- 
men— ^her  noblest,  wisest  and  best,  laid  claim.  What  becomes  of  Wash- 
ingtonX  Jefferson's,  Monroe's  and  Polk's  defiance  to  Europe,  while  the 
British  flag  floats  over  San  Juan  1  When  France  contested  the  right  of 
Texan  annexation,  what  said  James  K.  Polk  ?  France  was  then  supposed 
to  be  omnipotent.  She  was  governed,  it  was  said,  by  the  wisest  head  and 
firmest  heart  in  Europe.  The  President's  answer  was,  "  right  or  wrong, 
you  have  no  business  to  interfere,  and  you  shall  not." 

Where,  now,  are  those  who  boast  the  principles  of  that  illustrious  man? 
If  there  be  treason,  let  it  not  be  found  in  their  ranks.  They  yet  com- 
mand a  majority  in  the  Senate.  If  they  blanch  in  face  of  this  question, 
they  are  doubly  traitors.  God  has  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
tecting the  empire  from  infamy  and  betrayal,  and  at  the  same  time  vindi- 
cating the  highest  principle  of  their  party.  In  both  they  will  be  sustained 
by  the  people.  No  American  will  ever  flinch  from  the  banner  on  which 
is  inscribed, — 

•*  We  consider  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European  nations  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  the  American  continent,  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety."    And  so  help  us  God,  it  shall  not  be. 


[NoTK. — Since  the  above  was  in  type,  Mr.  Clayton's  explicit  statement  has  reached 
vs.  He  Bftems  to  be  very  confident.  Alas !  he  must  have  been  a  sad  match  for  Mr. 
Bulwer.  He  doubts  the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  and  doubts  again  that  England  would 
sanction  the  villainy  it  announces.    Good,  easy  Mr.  Clayton !    Hear  what  be  states :] 

**Id  the  negotiation  of  the  Central  Araorican  treaty — to  proclaim  the  ratification 
of  which  was  the  last  official  act  of  his  life — he  insisted  on  a  clause,  now  to  be 
found  in  that  treaty,  which  denied  to  Great  Britain  any  right,  in  future,  to  colo« 
nize,  fortify,  or  assume  or  exercise  any  dominion  whatever  over  any  part  of  <^en- 
tral  America  or  the  Mosquito  coast — a  clause  which  expressly  forbids  to  Oreat 
Britain  the  right  to  use  any  protectorate  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  dominion, 
and  also  forbids  to  her  any  right  to  assume  dominion  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  protectorate.  He  himself  desired  to  recognize  the  Nicaraguan  title  by  the  Ni- 
caraguan  treaty,  but  left  the  question,  after  submitting  that  treaty  to  the  Senate, 
with  an  avowal  of  his  willingness  to  ratify  it,  to  be  decided  as  the  Senate  should 
think  proper. 

**  I  have  seen"  (said  Mr.  Clayton)  **  within  a  few  days  past,  a  statement  purport* 
ing  to  embrace  an  official  letter  from  Mr.  Chatfield,  the  British  Charge  d'Af- 
faires,  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relntionsof  Nicaragua,  in  which  ir  is  declared 
that  the  treaty  negotiated  between  this  Government  and  that  of  Great  Britain, 
*  expressly  recognizes  the  Mosquito  Kingdom,  as  aside  from  the  rights  which  you 
(the  Nicaragua  Minister)  pretend  Nicaragua  has  on  the  coast.'  If  Mr.  Chatfield 
ever  wrote  such  a  letter,  which  I  confess  I  greatly  doubt,  he  has  been  guilty  of  a 
perversion  of  the  treaty  which  no  honorable  Government  could  defend  fer  a  mo- 
ment, and  which  the  British  aathoritiea,  I  am  well  8atis6ed,  would  disdain  to 
adopt.*' 

We  shall  see. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNION ; 

OB,   THS  PBIKCIFLB8  OF  ITS   COHSBITSNXSa. 

To  ike  Hon.  DAirm.  S.  Dickinsoh, 

Senator  m  Cohgreee  from  ike  Stale  qf  NeW'York:  ^^ 

Mt  Dxar  Sir, — I  know  of  no  penon  who  is  more  likely  than  jon  to  accord  with 
me  in  a  large  part  of  the  folio wtag  political  views.  1  much  wish  they  had  proceeded 
tram  you,  or  any  person  blessed  by  public  station  with  the  advantage  of  possessing  the 
pablic  ear,  and  thereby  of  effecting  much  public  good.  Numerous  observations  teach 
me  painfully  that  we  may  parody  holy  writ  and  ny,  **  though  I  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not— —"public  station,  the  words  oecome  "  as  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal."  Still  the  few  readers  I  shall  be  able  t6  obtain,  may,  pos- 
sibly, inspirit  some  one  of  our  public  men  to  elaborate  more  successfaUy  than  I  am 
able,  the  cohesive  principles  of  our  onion,  and  therebr  diffuse  a  knowledge,  of  which 
our  citizens  seem  lamentably  deficient.  Hoping  for  the  best,  and  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  good  intentions  towards  the  onion  of  all  our  citizens  every  where,  and 
soliciting  you  to  read  patiently  the  following  pages,  which  emanate,  as  you  will  readily 
believe,  from  only  an  ardent  love  of  our  political  institutions, 

I  am,  with  £[reat  respect, 

Your  fnend  ana  obedient  servant, 

VHea,  New-York,  Jam.  1, 1850.  THE  AUTHOR. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  DISUNION. 

Whom  (rod  hath  united  let  no  man  separate,  is  an  injunction  applied  to 
man  and  woman  in  matrimony,  and  is  founded  on  the  correlative  organi- 
sation of  the  wedded  couple.    God  has  created  each  of  the  parties  in- 
complete without  the  other,  and  endued  each  with  organs,  desires,  intel- 
lectual tendencies  and  physical  powers  subsidiary  to  the  social  coalescence 
of  the  two.    The  same  injunction  is  occasionally  applied  fondly  to  the 
political  union  of  the  sovereign  states  in  our  national  confederacy  ;  but 
we  shall  speak  more  profitably,  in  times  like  the  present,  if  we  examine 
less  poetically  the  characteristics  of  our  federal  nationality,  which  instead 
of  being  a  union  that  nature  dictated,  is  a  result  of  consummate  art  to 
unite  those  whom  God  separated,  making  some  of  them  powerful  and 
others  feeble,  scattering  them  also  apart  with  vast  intervening  distances ; 
diversifying  them  with  great  dlfierences  of  climate,  natural  productions, 
social  habits,  industrial  pursuits  and  capabilities,  so  that  even  a  uniform 
tariff  of  imposts,  which  shall  be  compatible  with  the  prosperity  of  all  the 
States,  is  constantly  a  result  of  elaborately  adjusted  compromises  between 
the  antagonistic  interests  of  the  respective  confederates.    So  violent  were 
these  antagonisms  brought  into  conflict  in  the  year  1832,  by  a  tariff  that 
mras  deemed  too  favorable  to  protection,  and  consequently  too  aggressive 
to  the  non-manufacturing  States  who  were  only  consumers,  that  South 
Carolina  organi2ed  a  system  of  resistance  to  its  collection ;  though  a 
tariff  is  the  most  indispensable  want  of  the  general  government^  and  to 
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insure  its  uniformity  in  all  the  States,  was  one  of  the  principal  motives  for 
the  formation  of  the  Union.  So  the  long  embargo  that  occurred  during 
the  presidency  of  Jefferson,  and  the  long  commercial  non-intercourse  with 
foreign  countries,  and  subsequent  war  during  the  presidency  of  Madison, 
were  results  of  some  of  the  most  indispensable  functions  of  ^yery  go* 
vemment ;  but  they  affected  our  States  so  differently,  that  while  some 
prospered  thereunder,  others  were  so  injured,  that  a  convention  was  assem- 
bled at  Hartford  to  give  organization  and  efficiency  to  the  dissatisfied, 
with  a  vie\^  to  the  coercive  termination  of  their  grievances. 

The  foregoing  elements  of  disunion  are  inveterated  by  the  constituent 
formation  of  our  national  legislature.  In  the  French  chambers  the  mem- 
bers are  all  Frenchmen ;  but  our  members  of  Congress  are  effectively 
Georgians,  New-Yorkers,  Carolinians,  Pennsylvanians,  &c.,  every  mem- 
ber being  identified  by  interest  and  by  filial  attachments  with  the  State 
he  represents,  and  to  whose  partiality  he  owes  his  station  and  ordinarily 
his  hopes  of  further  advancement ;  hence  the  importance  which  is  attached 
by  the  States  respectively  to  the  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union, 
as  influencing  the  balance  of  power  in  Congress  between  the  geographical 
divisions  of  the  confederacy.  The  practical  effect  of  this  want  of  homo- 
geneity in  our  legislature  is  seen  in  the  hostility  which  existed  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  to  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  to  the  pro- 
gress of  our  victories  in  Mexico,  and  in  our  churlish  reception,  by  treaty, 
of  California  and  New  Mexico. 

The  elements  of  disunion  which  we  thus  exemplify  rather  than  Nu- 
merate, are  not  an  unexpected  ingredient  in  our  confederacy.  They  mani- 
fested themselves  in  the  convention  that  formed  our  national  Constitution, 
and  constituted  an  obstacle  which  seemed  for  a  long  time  insurmountable, 
and  which  was  ultimately  overcome  by  only  numerous  compromises. 
"  To  draw  with  precision  the  line  between  those  rights  which  must  be  sur- 
rendered, and  those  which  may  be  preserved,  is  at  all  times  difficult,"  said 
the  convention ;  "  and  on  the  present  occasion  this  difficulty,"  say  they, 
''  was  increased  by  a  difference  among  the  several  States  as  to  their  situa- 
tion, ej^tent,  habits,  and  particular  interests.  The  Constitution  which  we 
now  present  is  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  natural  defer- 
ence and  concession  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  situation  ren- 
dered indispensable.  That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of 
every  State  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected ;  but  each  will  doubtless  con- 
sider, that  had  her  interests  alone  been  consulted,  the^  consequences  might 
have  been  particularly  disagreeable  or  injurious  to  others. 

"  By  the  unanimous  order  of  the  Convention, 

"Georob  Washwoton,  President^ 
The  most  efficient  compromise  in  forming  the  general  government  was 
a  limitation  of  its  powers. 

When  we  speak  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  we  are  prone 
to  regard  only  the  provisions  that  relate  to  domestic  slavery.  These  com- 
promises proceeded  from  the  clashing  interests  of  the  several  States  ;  but 
the  most  important  compromise  is  referred  to  in  the  above  address  of 
General  Washington,  where  he  speaks  "  of  drawing  with  precision  the 
line  between  those  rights  whidi  must  be  surrendered,  and  those  which 
may  be  preserved."  This  compromise  consisted  in  reconciling  the  clash- 
ing interests  of  the  federal  sovereignty  that  was  to  be  created,  and 
the  State's  sovereignty  that  was  sought  tci  be  retained.  The  ro- 
oondlement  was  eventually  perfected  bv  limiting  the  action  of  the 
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general  goveimnent  to  a  small  number  of  expressed  objects.  The  States 
had  recently  emerged  from' a  contest  with  Great  Britain,  whose  monarch 
had,  by  a  definitive  treaty,  ceded  his  undoubted  sovereignty  not  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  but  to  each  State  severally  and  by  name ;  hence 
the  States  went  into  the  constitutional  convention  as  independent  sove- 
reigns. They  severally  determined  to  make  no  surrenders  of  power  not 
dictated  by  their  respective  interests ;  and  they  left  the  convention  in  the 
belief  that  they  retained  all  the  sovereignty  they  had  not  specifically  sur- 
rendered. We  may  well  admire  the  elaborate  precautions  that  were 
taken  in  the  constitution  to  render  this  belief  apparent  and  secure  ;  but 
to  make  the  restriction  as  definite  as  language  can  make  it,  the  first  con- 
gress that  assembled  under  the  new  institution,  (March  4th,  1769,)  ad- 
ded thereto  an  amendment,  which  was  subsequently  duly  ratified,  that, 
"  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
the  people."  The  amendment  grew  out  of  a  desire  therefor  by  several 
States,  expressed  when  they  originally  acceded  to  the  constitution  ;  s^d 
for  the  avowed  object  of  "preventing  misconception  or  abuse  of  power." 

The  cohesiveness  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  circumscription  of  its 
powers,  are  made  by  nature  measures  of  each  other. 

When  France  adopted  recently  universal  suffrage  as  the  basis  of  her 
republic,  Lamartine  remarked  in  its  &vor,  that  it  was  the  strongest  basis 
which  any  government  could  adopt,  by  reason  that  all  occasions  for  revo- 
lution were  extinguished,  when  a  people  can  at  all  times  legally  adapt 
public  measures  to  their  own  will.  By  like  principles  a  confederacy  in 
which  each  confederate  can  regulate  her  own  interests,  must  be  the  most 
cohesive  of  all  associations, — no  occasion  for  disunion  being  possible.  But 
a  liberty  so  extensive  would  render  impossible  any  efficient  general  action; 
hence  the  framers  of  our  constitution  approximated  to  this  extreme  liberty, 
as  far  as  practicable,  by  leaving  to  the  respective  states  all  their  sover- 
eignty, except  in  a  few  particulars,  whose  surrender  was  deemed  beneficial 
to  each  and  all.  Indeed,  no  mathematical  proposition  can  be  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  we  diminish  the  causes  of  disunion,  in  proportion  as  we 
circumscribe  the  number  of  occasions  in  which  the  action  of  the  general 
government  can  legally  conflict  with  any  local  special  interest.  The  con- 
verse of  this  rule  is  equally  true,  and  if  our  states  should  unanimously 
alter  the  constitution,  giving  unlimited  sovereignty  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, our  local  interests,  habits  and  pursuits  are  so  conflicting,  that  the 
Union  would  soon  break  into  fragments,  as  all  former  largo  empires  have . 
broken,  whose  cohesion  has  been  military  force, — a  cohesion  which  alone 
holds  together  antagonistic  interests  that  a  single  legislature  attempts  to 
subject  to  Procrustean  laws. 

The  construction  of  our  confederacy  is  wiser  than  its  framers. 

Tlie  preservative  virtue  which,  as  shown  above,  is  innate  in  the  limited 
powers  of  our  general  government,  was  not  foreseen  by  the  framers  of 
our  National  Constitution,  wise  and  patriotic  as  we  delight  to  deem  them. 
The  limitations  originated  in  the  accidental  division  of  our  country  into 
separate  colonies,  with  separate  legislative  organizations,  and  other  con- 
comitants of  distinct  sovereignties.  Had  our  people  been  united  under 
one  government  before  our  separation  from  Great  Britain,  the  whole,  after 
the  attainment  of  independence,  would  doubtless  have  continued  united 
under  some  single  organization ;  notwithstanding  the  lesson  of  all  history 
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that  large  consolidated  govemments,  whether  monarchical  or  republican, 
contain  alike  the  elements  of  dissolution.  Happily,  therefore,  for  us, 
when  our  ancestors  convened  to  "  form  a  more  perfect  union,''  the  dis- 
cordant interests  of  our  extensive  country  were  already  grouped  into  sepa- 
rate state  sovereignties,  and  could  be  united  under  one  federal  whole 
only  by  continuing  measurably  distinct.  Our  national  government  com- 
menced, therefore,  in  a  separation,  just  where  a  consolidated  national 
government  would  have  violently  terminated,  after  some  years  of 
smouldering  rebellion.  The  wisdom  of  no  man  could  have  originated  the 
conception  of  a  government  limited  like  ours,  and  we  are  yet  to  learn 
whether  man  possesses  wisdom  enough  to  endure  its  restraints.  To 
err  in  this  particular  is  most  easy,  for  while  the  motive  for  limitations  can 
be  seen  only  by  laborious  examination,  the  motives  for  disregarding  their 
spirit,  if  not  their  letter,  are  as  apparent  to  every  member  of  Congress, 
and  partisan  orator,  as  the  blessings  which  he  sees  deducible  from  any 
measure  that  will  minister  to  his  prejudices,  interests  or  self-conceit. 

The  limitations  of  our  Constitution  are  asfavorahle  to  personal  liber tp  as 
to  die  duration  of  our  confederacy. 

Notwithstanding  the  world  has  gazed  at  our  political  system  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  the  vulgar  principle  of  forcibly  subjecting  one  locality  to  the 
interests  and  notions  of  another,  is  the  only  kind  of  aggregative  nationality 
that  is  yet  practised  in  Europe ;  hence  the  first  use  which  France  made  of 
its  lately  acquired  republicanism  was  to  impose  the  philanthropy  of 
France  on  its  West  India  colonies,  by  abolishing  therein  domestic  slavery, 
irrespective  wholly  of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  colonists,  who  were 
thus  summarily  deprived  of  self-government.  Such  an  intermeddling 
with  other  people's  consciences  and  property,  though  probably  consum- 
mated in  deference  to  liberty,  b  repugnant  to  the  more  pervading  liberty 
which  results  from  permitting  every  community  to  regulate  its  own 
domestic  polity, — a  liberty  which  is  as  precious  to  a  small  community  as 
to  a  larger,  and  which  is  only  surrendered  by  any,  from  physical 
necessity. 

The  principle  of  interference  by  one  community  with  the  local  concerns 
of  another,  is,  however,  never  limited  to  domestic  slavery.  It  is  practised 
towards  the  religious  prejudices  of  Ireland,  who  evinces  constant  uneasi- 
ness to  be  disconnected  from  England.  The  principle  of  interference, 
wherever  established,  obeys  no  limit,  but  the  sufferance  of  its  victims ;  hence 
the  repeated  insurrections  of  Poland  to  be  severed  from  Russia,  and  the 
late  sanguinary  struggle  of  Hungary  to  be  independent  of  Austria.  These 
sad  results  of  interference  contrast  now  with  the  conduct  of  Texas,  volun- 
tarily relinquishing  her  distinct  nationality,  and  in  the  language  of  a 
great  man,  ^'  fighting  her  way  into  the  Union."  And  look  at  California, 
when  lately  the  steam-ship  Oregon  was  descried  in  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  by  the  continued  booming  of  her  cannon,  gave  note  that  she 
brought  great  news.  Soon  multitudes  of  joyfully-expectant  people  rushed  to 
the  beach,  and  from  every  pinnacle  floated  suddenly  the  '*  stars  and  stripes," 
for  California  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  But  let  no  man  be  so  superficial 
as  to  suppose,  that  the  bells  which  were  pealed  on  that  occasion,  the  bon- 
fires which  lighted  every  hill,  the  public  meetings  for  congratulation,  and 
the  general  enthusiasm,  were  produced  by  considerations  that  California 
had  become  connected  with  a  powerful  sovereignty.  The  enthusiasm 
arose  from  a  consciousness  that  California  had  herself  become  sovereign. 
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with  onlj  80  much  subjection  to  the  general  government  as  Califomia  be- 
lieved was  for  her  advantage. 

The  limitations  of  the  Constitution  depend  more  on  their  construction  than 
on  their  letter. 

Having  shown  that  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  are  as  &vorable 
to  the  most  extensive  liberty,  as  to  the  longest  duration  of  our  confede- 
f^Jy  ^^  g^  ^^^  little,  because  the  efficiency  of  the  limitations  will  de- 
pend OIL  the  rules  of  construction  which  we  apply  to  them.  This  is  dis- 
coverable in  the  diversity  of  opinions  which  at  different  times  have 
prevailed  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank,  and  in  numerous 
other  constitutional  conflicts  of  opinion  which  have  filled  volumes  of 
law  reports.  Captiousness  is  not  the  origin  of  the  disagreements,  but  an 
inherent  diversity  of  men's  feelings,  interests,  knowledge  and  acuteness ; 
hence  the  principles  which  are  to  be  used  in  construing  constitutional 
limitations,  are  of  more  practical  importance  than  the  words  in  which  the 
limitations  are  expressed. 

LOOSB  OOKBTRUOnOK. 

But  all  constructions  of  any  instrument  are  governed  bv  the  objects 
which  theoonstruer  thinks  the  instrument  was  designed  to  subserve  ;  hence 
every  remedial  statute  is  construed  liberally  by  judges,  that  the  intended 
remedy  may  be  made  effectual.  But  when  a  statute  imposes  a. penalty,  it 
is  construed  strictly,  that  the  intended  injury  may  not  be  inflicted,  if  the 
language  of  the  statute  can  afibrd  a  reasonable  doubt  of  its  applicabUity. 
A  politician,  therefore,  who  views  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  as  a 
remedy  against  a  dissolution  of  the  confederacy, — (and  hence  as  the  only 
means  whereby  any  political  good  can  be  permanently  accomplished  by 
the  confederacy,)  will  be  a  strict  constructionist  of  the  powers  of  the  Con* 
stitution.  But  tiie  politician  who  looks  superficially  at  the  limitations, 
deeming  them  only  unreasonable  obstructions  of  the  power  **  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,'^  will  deem  the  limitations  as  penalties,  to  be  inflicted 
only  where  they  must ;  and  he  will  be  a  loose  constructiomst  of  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  an  open  and 
fearless  propounder  of  a  loose  construction,  as  he  was  of  all  opinions 
which  he  honestly  entertained,  said,  in  his  first  presidential  message  to 
Congress,  ^*  while  dwelling  witii  pleasing  satis&ction  upon  the  superior 
excellence  of  our  political  institutions,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  that  liberty 
is  power ;  that  the  nation,  blessed  with  the  lai^est  portion  of  liberty,  must, 
in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  be  the  most  powerful  nation  upon  earth ;  and 
that  the  tenure  of  power  by  man,  is,  in  the  moral  purposes  of  his  Creator, 
upon  condition  that  it  shall  be  exercised  to  the  ends  of  beneficence,  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  himself  and  his  fellow-men.  While  foreign  nations, 
less  blessed  than  ourselves  with  that  freedom  which  is  power,  are  ad- 
vancing with  gigantic  strides  in  the  career  of  public  improvement ;  were 
we  to  slumber  in  indolence,  or  fold  up  our  arms  and  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  we  are  palsied  by  the  will  of  our  constituents,  would  it  not  be 
to  cast  away  the  bounties  of  Providence,  and  doom  ourselves  to  perpetual 
inferiority  1" 

All  that  is  thus  so  well  and  patriotically  stated  by  Mr.  Adams  is  true,  but 
it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  our  confederacy,  who  are  a  nation  for  only  a  limited 
number  of  purposes,  and  can  continue  a  nation  only  by  adhering  strictly  to 
the  limitations ;  as  we  naay  be  assured  by  the  present  agitations,  as  well 
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as  by  several  preceding  ones  which  brought  the  confederacy  to  the  verge 
of  dissolution.  The  power  to  which  Mr.  Adams  alludes,  exists  in  our 
states  respectively,  and  their  people,  who,  instead  "  of  slumbering  in  indo- 
lence and  folding  their  arms,"  have  advanced  in  the  career  of  public 
improvements,  canals,  rail-roads,  plank-roads,  electric  telegraphs,  steam- 
boat navigation,  steam-ship  construction,  public  education,  and  all  the 
other  elements  of  progress,  to  a  degree  which  no  other  people  ever  wit- 
nessed ;  and  to  a  degree  which  the  national  government  could  not  have 
attained  had  it  been  legally  invested  with  the  attributes  of  unrestricted 
sovereignty.* 

Our  only  (Utemative  is  strict  construction  or  dissolution. 

Seeing  then  that  the  loosest  construction  which  can  be  imagined  will 
not  promote  good  objects  so  effectively  as  the  strictest  construction,  we 
need  not  regret,  that  by  the  laws  of  nature  we  possess  no  alternative  but 
to  be  content  with  the  good  which  the  general  government  can  effect 
within  the  sphere  of  its  most  restricted  powers,  or  to  weaken  the  bonds 
of  our  Union.  Recent  events  show  that  these  views  are  more  than  theo- 
retical, and  they  have  painfully  forced  on  the  perception  of  the  most  ob- 
tuse intellect,  that  the  loose  construction  by  which  Congress  claims  the 
power  to  circumscribe  domestic  slavery  in  the  territories,  interferes  so 
sensitively  with  our  southern  confederates  as  to  immediately  endanger 
the  Union. 

Now  in  relation  to  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  from  the  Union,  or  to 
redress  injuries  to  her  sovereignty  by  any  other  means  in  her  power,  the 
right  is  not  constitutional,  any  more  than  our  original  revolution  was 
loyal,  or  than  our  war  of  1812  was  conformable  to  the  definitive  treaty  made 
with  Great  Britain  in  1783,  and  which  stipulated  for  a  "  perpetual  peace.** 
Tlie  right  of  secession  is  nevertheless  perfect,  being  among  the  "  inalien- 
able rights"  referred  to  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  with 
which  it  says,  we  are  endowed  by  our  Creator.  Enumerated  among 
these,  are  "  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;"  and  "  whenever . 
any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government." 

We  all  feel  that  secession  is  practicable,  and  to  urge  a  discontinuance 
of  further  annoyances  against  the  South,  we  have  lately  seen  numerously 
attended  "  Union  Meetings"  in  our  large  commercial  cities,  and  their  in- 
fluence will  be  salutary ;  but  the  parties  seem  not  to  have  probed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  difficulty.  Indeed,  the  superficial  views  which  these  meet- 
ings take  of  the  difficulty  of  our  position,  is  painfully  indicative  that  the 
nature  of  our  confederacy  is  too  little  understood  by  its  friends.  They 
see  our  present  danger,  and  are  desirous  of  averting  it ;  but  they  seem 
moved  thereto  more  by  fear  of  consequences  than  conviction  of  error,  in 
tfie  principle  from  which  the  danger  has  arisen.  They  cry  aloud  for 
Union,  and  some  would  fight  for  it,  but  these  are  not  the  way  (especially 
the  latter)  of  obtaining  it ;  and  humanity  may  rejoice  that  it  is  not.  But 
especially  they  seem  not  to  know  that  slavery  agitation  is  only  the 
symptom  of  a  disease,  not  the  disease  itself.  Ilie  disease  is  a  loose  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  and  the  remedy  is  a  strict  construction. 

*  For  further  elacidatioos  on  this  point,  see  the  author's  article  in  Hunt's  Merchants' 
Magazine  for  December  la^ti  entitled,  "  The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Private 
Corporations." 
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Slavery  is  only  the  symptom  of  to-day,  as  a  protective  tariff  was  the 
symptom  of  1B32,  and  as  a  great  system  of  internal  improvements  by  the 
general .  government  may  be  the  symptom  to-morrow.  The  friends  of 
Union,  therefore,  should  understand  that  they  must  be  strict  constructionists 
of  the  Constitution,  if  they  would  be  Union-men  in  an  intelligent,  pervading, 
and  enduring  sense. 

Wholesome  restriction  exceeds  the  conventional  reetrictions. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  the  strictest  construction  to  which  we  can  sub- 
ject the  constitution,  will  be  prejudical.  Our  dangers  lie  not  thitherward. 
The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  constitutionally 
within  the  power  of  Congress,  as  was  the  abolition  therein  of  the  slave 
trade ;  but  who  knows  not  that  this  legislation  is  distasteful  to  the  South, 
and  thus  conflicts  in  spirit  with  the  constitutional  restrictions  which  en- 
able the  confederacy  to  hold  together  ]  When,  also,  some  years  ago,  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  were  distributed  among  the  States  in  the 
most  equitable  manner,  to  the  great  relief  of  some  States,  and  to  the  sup- 
port of  education  in  others,  yet  it  was  offensive  to  some  of  the  agricultural 
States,  though  certainly  constitutional.  They  saw  that  the  money  which 
was  thus  diverted  from  the  federal  treasury  would  necessarily  be  sup- 
plied by  an  enhanced  tariff;  and  that  the  lion-manufacturing  States  would 
thus  be  taxed  to  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  States,  as  effectually,  as 
though  the  tariff  had  been  enhanced  for  the  express  purpose  of  protec- 
tion. 

The  most  efficient  preservative  principle^is  the  danger  of  aggression. 

But  after  enlightening  ourselves  fully  on  the  preservative  qualities  of 
a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution,  how  can  we  insure  its  application 
in  national  legislation  1  A  present  good  has  ever  preponderated  over  a 
prospective  evil.  The  strong  have  ever  tyrannized  over  the  weaker,  to 
the  extent  that  aggression  was  met  by  sufferance.  Aggression,  therefore, 
can  only  be  arrested  by  resistance.  Nor  is  the  remedy  speculative  merely. 
When  Missouri,  in  1820,  was  refused  admission  into  the  Union,  by  rea- 
son that  the  constitution  framed  by  her  inhabitants  permitted  domestic 
slavery,  nothing  prevented  the  consummation  of  the  aggression  but  un- 
mistakable demonstrations  that  it  would  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  con- 
federacy. So  the  resistance,  in  1832,  of  South  Carolina,  to  a  protective 
tariff,  was  mainly  effectual  in  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  principle ; 
till  now,  the  most  which  is  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  free  trade,  is  an 
incidental  protection,  after  the  expenditures  of  the  government  shall  be 
reduced,  as  much  as  practicable,  by  economy  and  the  land  money.  But 
to  omit  old  examples,  what  caused  the  abandonment,  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  though  patriotism  during  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  our  armies  there  in  imminent  peril  for  reinforcements,  in  vain 
could  cause  it  to  be  abandoned  *?  And  what  caused  the  efficient  amend- 
ment of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  the  nullification  of  which  for  many  long 
years,  had  been  the  labored  effort  of  States,  and  the  favorite  amusement 
of  associated  societies  ?  and  what  arouses  in  nearly  all  our  cities  union 
meetings,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  arrest  slavery  agitation,  on 
which  parties  so  long  have  lived  1  It  is  the  determined  spirit  evinced  by 
some  of  the  aggrieved  States,  that  they  will  no  longer  submit  to  what 
outrages  their  interests  and  their  feelings. 

Let  not  the  truly  Union  men,  therefore,  look  with  disapprobation  at  the 
agitation  which  is  pervading  the  South,  for  it  is  but  the  tempest  which  is 
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to  purify  the  political  atmosphere ;  and  bj  a  means  which  Grod  has  or- 
dained for  the  purposes  of  longevity.  Nations  and  society  of  every  grade 
are  kept  peaceable  and  just  by  only  the  antagonisms  which  nature  arouses 
between  the  aggrieved  and  the  aggressor.  Sufferance,  on  the  contrary, 
but  facilitates  further  aggression ;  and  unrestricted  submission  in  the  inter- 
course of  mankind  with  each  other,  would  be  attended  with  universal  rav- 
age, rapine  and  outrage.  Thus,  had  the  slave  States  tamely  submitted  to 
the  imposition  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  to  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  we 
ahould,  instead  of  Union  meetings  to  arrest  further  agitation,  have  had 
meetings  every  where  to  spirit  forward  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  and  our  confederacy,  "  soaring  in  its  pride  of  place,'' 
would  have  been  continually  thus  "  hawked  at  by  every  mousing  owl, 
till  it  would  have  lost  all  its  preservative  elements,  and  become  practi- 
cally a  huge  consolidation,  which  the  diversity  of  exasperated  local  in- 
terests, and  geographical  hatreds,  would,  eventually,  have  broken  into 
irreparable  fragments. 

For  the  aggrieved  to  resist  aggression  is,  therefore,  the  most  patriotic 
of  duties ;  and  the  fault  of  the  South  consists  in  not  having  resisted  efieo- 
tually  in  1820,  instead  of  compromising  by  the  circumscription  of  slavery 
in  Missouri.  If  an  injured  party  is  subdued  by  force,  he  must  submit ; 
but  he  who  submits  without  physical  necessity  is  an  accessory  to  his  own 
dishonor ;  and  in  our  confederacy  he  becomes  an  accomplice  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Union. 

All  the  concessions  of  the  South  have  been  rendered  mthout  an  equi- 
ifolent. 

Nor  need  we  be  surprised  that  the  South  is  not  quieted  by  the  late 
compromise  measures.  Who  sees  not  that  the  Califomians  formed  their 
constitution  under  the  coercion  of  knowing  that  admission  into  the  Union 
was  impracticable,  except  by  a  prohibition  of  slavery ;  and  that  an  exten- 
sion of  the  interdict  over  nearly  all  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico, 
would  facilitate  the  admission.  To  say  that  the  new  fugitive  slave  law  is 
an  equivalent  for  this  aggression,  is  to  aggravate  the  injury  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  own  wrong ;  for  the  new  law  is  beneticial  to  the  South 
only  because  we  practically  nullified  the  old.  The  like  may  be  said  of 
our  abandonment  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  the  organization  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  an  abandonment  that  was  useful  to  the  South  by  rea- 
son only  of  our  wrong  in  meditating  the  restriction.  In  short,  every  com- 
promise the  South  has  entered  into  has  resulted  in  a  sacrifice  without  an 
an  available  equivalent.  Capitation  and  other  direct  taxation  was,  by  the 
constitution,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  the  ratio  of 
their  representation ;  hence,  rather  than  be  taxed  for  the  whole  number  of 
their  slaves,  the  South  consented  that  every  five  slaves  should  be  counted 
as  only  three  persons.  But  no  direct  taxation  is  levied,  and  the  loss  of 
representation  by  the  South  is  without  an  equivalent ;  aggravated,  too, 
by  the  fact  that  every  five  slaves  who  escape  into  the  North  without  being 
recaptured,  will  be  represented  in  Congress  as  five  persons ;  though  the 
blacks  are  usually  ^  much  debarred  from  the  right  of  sufirage  in  the 
North  as  in  the  South. 

7%«  remedy  which  alone  can  restore  fraternal  harmony. 

The  people,  like  other  sovereigns,  are  so  little  accustomed  to  hear  truth, 
that  the  foregoing  remarks  may  seem  strange ;  but  the  time  is  arrived 
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when  the  whole  truth  should  be  told,  that  our  citizens,  never  acting  inten- 
tionally wrong,  may  know  what  is  due  to  their  virtue  and  patriotism. 
They  will  not  learn  it  from  partisan  leaders,  who,  in  speaking  of  even  the 
late  compromise  measures,  seem  more  intent  on  apologizing  for  abandon- 
ing the  Wilmot  Proviso,  (some  law  of  God  having  superseded  it,  they 
say,)  than  by  wholesomely  inculcating  the  usurpation  of  its  infliction.  To 
thus  doubt  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  the  people  is  an  old  error,  and 
will  not  medicate  the  wounds  we  have  inflicted  in  fraternal  bosoms.  In 
vain,  also,  are  our  protestations  of  love  for  the  Union,  unless  we  show  our 
love  more  etfectively  than  by  declamations ; — and  be  assured,  that  a  for- 
bearance from  lawlessly  obstructing  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  (armed,  as  it 
now  is,  with  fearful  penalties,  and  with  a  President  said  to  be  determined 
to  enforce  them,)  is  not  all  that  is  required  by  love  for  the  Union  ;  nor  is 
mere  abstinence  from  further  aggression, — little  more  remaining  for  fur- 
ther aggression  to  accomplish.  If  our  Union  demonstrations  are  some- 
thing more  than  a  temporary  bending  to  the  whirlwind  of  our  own  raising, 
we  must  mak^  restitution  to  the  South,  by  a  division  of  California  at  the 
latitude  of  36^  30' ;  some  ten  millions  of  dollars  given  for  which,  will 
bless  Califomia,  and  regain  the  friendship  of  the  South. 

THB   CONCLUSIOK. 

Politicians  who  excite  each  other  in  Congressional  debate,  are  prone  to 
mistake  for  public  feeling  what  is  only  an  effect  of  their  own  position. 
The  peopie  of  the  North  cared  nothing  last  winter  what  terms  of  compro- 
mise should  be  concocted,  so  long  as  the  terms  would  restore  peace  ;  and 
they  care  nothing  now  for  the  respective  measures,  except  as  they  shall 
prove  eflectual  towards  harmony.  In  truth,  the  North  had,  last  winter, 
no  surrenders  to  make,  but  a  relinquishment  of  their  own  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  domestic  relations  of  other  men,  as  free  as  them- 
selves, and  as  capable  of  sel%ovemment.  If  these  views  impute  too 
much  good  sense  to  the  North,  and  especially  if  we  are  not  prepared  for 
such  a  reversal  of  our  conduct  as  is  urged  in  the  foregoing  leaves,  we  are 
not  equal  to  the  exigency  of  the  limes,  or  to  live  under  a  confederate 
government  such  as  no  preceding  people  ever  enjoyed.  The  South,  even 
now,  show  a  placability  (as  they  have  during  our  whole  period  of  en- 
croachments) which  nothing  can  cause  but  a  great  love  for  the  Union. 
We  may,  therefore,  under  a  persistance  in  our  errors,  enjoy  a  truce  fbr  a 
season, — ^but  no  enduring  union.  With  the  restoratives  herein  recom- 
mended, and  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution  in  all  future  legisla- 
tion, we  may  safely  expect  long  years  of  internal  tranquillity.  Geographical 
divisions,  which  constitute  "the  madness  of  the  many  for  the  gain  of  a 
few,"  will  fade  away.  No  causes  will  exist  for  rejecting  new  confede- 
rates, by  local  jealousies  in  regard  to  the  balance  of  sectional  strength ; 
and  we  may  diffuse  the  blessings  of  our  system  inimitably,  Canadsrward 
or  Mexico-ward,  to  the  advantage  of  ourselves,  and  the  happiness  of 
others.  In  the  language,  therefore,  of  inspiration,  (and  no  language  is  too 
sacred,)  placed  before  you  this  day  are  good  and  evil.    Choose  ye  ! 
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THE  TREASURY.* 

Thb  Keport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  become  a  mere  partisan 
document  in  the  hands  of  politicians,  instead  of  an  important  State  Paper 
fraught  with  information,  and  based  on  sound  principles  of  finance.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  laws  of  trade  and  the  principles  of  finance,  have 
been  recognized,  defined  and  developed,  since  the  establishment,  by  Con- 

f'ess,  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Since  then  the  great  lessons  of  the 
rench  finances  during  the  revolution ;  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, suspended  during  the  war ;  the  efiect  of  peace  upon  trade  and  finances, 
which  had  received  an  anomalous  direction  during  a  war  of  twenty-five 
years ;  the  experience  of  two  United  States  banks,  one  during  a  state  of 
European  war  and  restricted  commerce,  another  during  a  period  of  peace, 
of  increasing  trade  and  industrial  competition,  with  an  extraordinary  de- 
yelopment  of  national  and  individual  credits  on  a  grand  scale,  leading  to 
disaster,  have  been  given  to  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  position  of  the 
United  States  has,  in  forty  years,  gradually  changed  in  respect  of  other 
nations,  until  she  now  takes  a  leading  position,  holding  in  her  hand  that 
thread  of  cotton  which  she  has  woven  around  England  and  western  Europe, 
putting  them  upon  their  good  behavior.  From  a  strictly  prohibitive  policy. 
Great  Britaiti,  under  the  force  of  American  competition,  has  gradually  burst 
every  legislative  restriction  until  she  approximates  entire  free  trade.  The 
nations  of  western  Europe  have  made  progress  in  the  same  direction, 
although  somewhat  more  slowly.  The  United  States  have  corrected  that 
erroneous  financial  policy  which  caused  our  interests  to  hang  on  the  credits 
granted  in  Threadneedle-street.  We  have,  in  the  last  ten  years,  refiised 
credit,  and  conducted  a  cash  business  which  has  made  us  independent,  and 
oapital  has  accumulated  in  the  country  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  while 
the  importance,  to  all  interests,  of  a  free  interchange  of  the  products 
of  industry,  without  which  labor  is  of  little  value,  has  become  manifest. 
All  these  lessons  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  the  modified  commercial  policy  of  all  commercial  nations, 
affords  evidence  of  the  truths  they  have  taught.  The  United  States 
alone  show  no  progress  commercially,  although  they  have  improved 
financially.  The  Keports  of  the  two  Secretaries,  Meredith  and 
Corwin,  carry  the  reader  back  half  a  century.  They  contain  only 
the  crude  notions  of  trade  and  commerce  which  might  have  been  en- 
tertained by  a  fourth-rate  statesman  of  the  last  century.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  Secretary  who  would  gravely  recommend  to  cotton-spinning 
machinery  that  was  in  use  half  a  century  since,  without  alluding  to  the 
wonderful  improvements  which  experience  has  since  suggested?  Yet 
this  has  gravely  been  done  in  relation  to  the  nation's  commercial  policy. 
The  lesson  taught  by  the  pauper  condition  of  England,  and  the  starvation 
of  Ireland,  the  legitimate  results  of  a  century  and  a-half  of  mis-govern- 
ment, is  entirely  lost  upon  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department.  He 
does  not  rise  above  the  petty  contentions  of  faction,  to  recognize  only  the 
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true  interests  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Union.  He  sees,  if  he  sees  at 
all,  in  the  example  of  England,  only  that  a  small  class  of  persons  have,  by 
the  operation  of  her  laws,  become  enormously  rich,  while  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  paupers.  The  few  rich  monopolize  the  wealth  and 
honors  of  the  State ;  and  the  Secretary  seeks  to  form  such  a  class  here, 
by  pursuing  the  same  policy  of  debt  and  indirect  taxes.  He  is  the  Secre- 
tary only  of  the  small  class  of  capitalists,  in  whose  accumulation  of  wealth 
at  the  expense  of  labor  he  alone  recognizes  national  prosperity.  It  is 
now  eight  years  since  the  great  mim'ster  of  England  embodied  the  experi- 
ence which  the  events  of  the  previous  forty  years  had  taught,  into  that 
policy  which  parliament  adopted.  The  exclusive  and  protective  policy 
had  been  in  operation  for  150  years.  Its  result  was,  a  continual  increase 
of  pauperism,  until  one-fourth  of  the  British  subjects  were  paupers,  and 
the  revenue  of  the  government  was  annually  failing  through  the  impos- 
sibility of  collecting  taxes.  This  whole  system  was  reversed.  Direct 
taxes  were  imposed,  and  indirect  taxes  remitted.  Since  1842,  customs 
and  excise  duties  have  been  remitted  to  the  amount  of  <£  10,454,348,  say 
$50,000,000 ;  and  they  produced  in 

1850 £37^71,961 equal $185,000,000. 

1842 36,140,313 " 180,000,000. 

InoreaBe..  £  1,181,048 $    5,000,000. 

Thus,  by  diminishing  the  taxes,  $50,000,000,'  their  yield  has  been  in- 
creased $5,000,000.  The  effect  of  this  is  a  greater  enjoyment  of  comfort 
by  the  people ;  the  reward  of  industry  is  greater.  There  is  a  greater  de- 
mand for  labor,  and  its  remuneration  is  greater ;  consequently,  pauperism 
is  diminishing.  And  if  immense  fortunes  cease  to  increase,  it  is  because 
a  reversal  of  the  policy  which  piled  them  up  in  the  coffers  of  the  few,  is 
causing  them  to  be  re-distributed  among  the  people  who  created  them. 
Instead  of  taxing  labor  for  the  entire  support  of  the  government,  property 
has  now  to  bear  the  burden.  We  are  now  to  remember  that  the  average 
rate  of  import  duties  in  England  is  ten  per  cent.,  and  in  the  United  States 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  which  is  a  reduction  on  the  tariff  of  1842.  This  re- 
duction has  produced  a  considerable  increase  of  the  revenues,  and  swollen 
them  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  large  expenditures  which  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  to  adopt  Contrary  to  all 
the  predictions  of  the  protectionists,  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  here,  as  in 
England,  increased  the  amount  derived  from  it ;  because  the  modification 
of  the  duties  upon  interchange  of  products  increased  the  quantities  bought 
and  sold,  in  a  greater  ratio.  In  the  face  of  this  experience,  Messrs.  Mere- 
dith and  Corwin  directed  their  efforts  to  exaggerate  the  expenditures,  in 
order  to  create  a  pretext  for  again  raising  the  rate  of  duties.  It  is  the 
misrepresentations  in  this  respect  of  which  the  nation  has  most  cause  to 
complain.  We  had  occasion  to  show,  last  year,  whefi  remarking  upon 
the  report  of  Mr.  Meredith,  who  estimated  that  a  loan  of  $16,000,000 
would  be  required  to  make  good  the  deficits  of  the  years  1850  and  1851, 
that  he  exaggerated  the  amount  of  "former  appropriations"  which  would 
be  required  for  the  year,  and  was  extravagant  in  his  requisitions  for  cur- 
rent appropriations,  while  he  under-estimated  the  revenue  from  the  cus- 
toms.    The  estimates  of  Mr.  Walker,  made  December,  1848,  for  the 
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year  1850,  and  of  Mr.  Meredith,  made  December,  1849,  compare  with 
the  actual  returns,  as  given  by  Mr.  Corwin,  December,  1850,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Walker,  D«c.,  1846.        Mr.  Meredith,  Dee.,  1849.     Mr.  Corwin,  Dec,  1850. 

GnstODU $32,000,000 31,500,000 39,668,666 

Other  itemB 3,400,000 3,299,050 4,106,162 


Total  receipts 35,400,000 34,799,050 43,774,646 

Onhaiid,Jiilyl,I649...  2,656,694 2,164^64 2,184,964 

Total  means 36,256,694 37,984,014 45,959,612 

Total  expenses 33,213,152 43,651,566 39,355,266 

On  hand,  July,  1650....  $5,040,542      Deficit 5,667,573     Onhand 6,604,544 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Meredith  increased  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures over  those  of  Mr.  Walker  ten  millions,  by  pretending  that  the 
"  former  appropriations"  would  be  required  to  be  expended  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. This  trick  we  exposed  at  the  time ;  and  it  turns  out  that  the  expen- 
ditures is  really  $4,300,000  less  than  his  estimate,  while  the  customs 
revenue  is  (8,&00,000  more  than  his  estimate.  A  mere  error  in  a  finan- 
cial estimate,  by  a  neophyte  statesman,  is  no  great  affair ;  but  we  gave  at 
that  time — ^that  is  to  say,  one  year  since — our  own  reasons  for  disagreeing 
with  Mr.  Meredith's  report,  as  follows,  page  203,  Vol.  XXVI : 

"  It  is,  however,  not  alone  ii^the  expenditures  that  these  great  errors  are  ap- 
parent ;  the  revenue  has  been  as  greatly  under-estimated.  This  arises,  seem- 
ingly, from  the  fact  that  not  only  the  general  prosperity  of  the  commercial  world, 
in  relation  to  the  business  of  the  United  States,  but  the  condition  and  soundness 
of  the  internal  trade  of  the  Union,  growing  out  of  the  steady  currency  insured  by 
the  Independent  Treasury,  operating  upon  an  export  trade  excited  by  the  mutual 
modifications  of  the  United  States  and  British  tariffs,  bringing  producers  and 
consumers  into  more  immediate  contact,  have  been  totally  disregarded  by  the 
bead  of  the  Treasure,  in  forming  his  estimate  of  the  product  of  the  customs  for 
the  current  year.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  estimates  have  already  been 
exceeded  by  several  millions ;  and  the  prospect  is,  that  even  if  the  enormous 
expenses  contemplated  were  permitted,  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  tariff 
would  overcome  the  contemplated  deficit.  The  revenues  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  current  year,  and  those  estimated  for  the  remaining  three  quarters,  were  as 
follows,  as  compared  with  previous  years : 

UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS   EKVENUS. 

Quarter.  1846.  1847.  1848.  1849.  1850. 

Bept.3o! $8,861,938  14.... $6,153,896  56.... $11.1 06,357  41.... $8,991  935 07.... $11,643,7-28 54 

8«pt 30 to Juae 30..  17,850,735 73....  17,594,038 06....  90,650,813 55.... 19,355,103 15.... *19.866,171  46 

2$96,71S,66787     $23,747,864  66       $31,757,070  96      $28,346,738  89       $31,500,000  00 

*S«cr«tar7'i  Mtimate. 

**  When  this  estimate  of  $19,866,171  46 !  as  t}ie  customs  revenue  from  Sep- 
tember 30,  1849,  to  June  30,  1850,  was  made,  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
national  trade  was  apparent  to  all ;  cotton  was  rising  rapidly  in  value,  and  the 
financial  aspect  abroad  was  such  as  to  indicate  a  large  sale  of  American  produce, 
and,  consequently,  that  an  increased  amount  of  goods,  at  the  advancing  prices 
here,  would  arrive  in  payment  of  the  produce  sold,  to  swell  the  revenues  over 
those  of  last  year.  Nevertheless,  the  estimates  were  put  down  at  the  same  as 
last  year,  with  a  ludicrous  affectation  of  exactness,  to  46  cents ! 

**  Now  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  revenues  of  the  last  quarter  of  1849  are 
larfer  than  ever  before  in  that  quarto  rr  and  are  double  that  of  the  same  quarter 
nnder  the  tariff  of  1842.    Thus  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  the  revenue 
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has  been  818,851,788,  which,  deducted  from  Mr.  Meredith*!  estimate  qf 
831,500,000  for  the  year,  leaves  812,648,212,  against  $14,168,884  in  1849  for 
the  second  half,  which  experience  shows  usnally  exceeds  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  The  receipts  at  the  port  of  New- York  alone,  for  January,  are  83,026,000, 
or  81,160,000  more  than  for  the  same  month  last  year.  At  Philadelphia,  the 
January  duties  are  8503,329,  against  8210,04)  last  year.  At  the  same  rate  of 
increase,  the  customs  revenues  ror  the  year  will  be  840,000,000 — that  is  to  say, 
sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  expense  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  and  leave  nearly 
84,000,000  surplus,  instead  of  a  deficit  of  8^,828,121,  as  estimated  by  him  fat 
July,  1850. 

Our  own  estimate,  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  of  Mr. 
Walker,  reached  nearly  the  same  result,  except  in  relation  to  the  customs; 
and  in  that  we  had  the  benefit  of  the  information  of  the  state  of  the  mar- 
kets at  home  and  abroad ;  the  probable  amount  of  exports  of  the  United 
States'  domestic  products,  and  the  state  of  exchanges ;  all  of  which  were 
a  guide  to  the  quantity  of  goods  that  must,  of  necessity,  come  home  in 
return  for  United  States  farm  produce  sold  abroad.  With  these  facts  be- 
fore us,  which  were  equally  at  the  command  of  Mr.  Meredith,  we  estima- 
ted the  customs  at  840,000,000.  They  turned  out  to  be  839,668,686,  or 
8332,000  less  than  our  estimate,  and  88,168,000  more  than  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's. Mr.  Corwin,  after  keeping  back  his  report  until  long  afler  the 
usual  time,  at  last  produced  it,  charged  with  nearly  the  same  class  of  errors 
as  Mr.  Meredith's, — ^having,  in  &ct,  made  that  report  his  model.  By  thus 
holding  the  report  back,  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  longer  experience  in 
relation  to  the  customs,  and  he  estimates  the  receipts  of  the  three  last 
quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  at  830,000,000,  or  82,000,000  more  than  last 
year,  making,  with  the  actual  receipts  of  the  first  quarter,  845,000,000 
from  the  customs,  and  from  other  quarters  with  the  balance  on  hand 
July  1,  a  total  sum  of  854,312,574,  as  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  the 
year  1851.  The  expenditures  he  places  at  853,855,597,  thus  leaving  a 
balance  of  8458,997  at  the  close  of  the  year,  against  86,604,544  on  hand 
at  its  commencement ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  proposes  to  spend,  in  a  year 
of  peace,  over  86,000,000  more  than  a  large  revenue.  This  revenue, 
however,  he  informs  us  is  inadequate,  and  he  desires  to  increase  the  taxes, 
in  order  to  make  the  tarifi^  which  he  says  is  the  sole  source  of  revenue, 
more  productive.  Now,  since  the  formation  of  the  government,  we  have 
had  many  tarifis.  The  one  which  imposed  the  highest  rates,  and  was  sup- 
posed, under  all  circumstances,  best  to  meet  the  views  of  those  who 
advocate  protection  with  revenue,  was  that  of  1828.  That  attained  its 
full  development  in  1831,  before  the  modifications  of  1832,  and  it  yielded 
836,596,118,  which  was  higher  by  85,000,000  than  the  customs  have 
3rielded  in  any  year  before  or  since ;  but  it  is  83,000,000  less  than  the 
customs  of  1850,  and  89,000,000  less  than  Mr.  Corwin  places  the  revenue 
at  for  1851.  Yet  he  would  return  to  the  system  which  strangled  trade, 
impoverished  the  great  farming  interests  of  the  country,  and  diminished 
the  revenue !  While  admitting  this  large  revenue,  he  attempts  to  strain 
the  expenditures  up  to  it.  In  so  doing,  he  adds  to  the  appropriation  of 
CJongress    (837,040,920)    all    the    outstanding    former    appropriations, 

816,812,677,)  and  the  whole  sum  reaches  853,853,597.  This  is  Mr. 
eredith's  trick,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  carried  out  in  his  case  by 
several  millions,  and  will  not  be  in  the  present  case.  He  alleges  the 
Mexican  war  as  the  necessity  for  these  large  expenses, — ^with  what  truth  a 
single  item  will  demonstrate.    In  the  last  glorious  year  of  the  war,  when 
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our  victorious  army  had  marched  hundreds  of  miles,  at  immense  expense, 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country ;  when  the  purchases  of  the  govern- 
ment for  transports  had  raised  the  price  of  ships  in  all  our  ports,  and  the 
navy  was  concentrated  in  the  Gulf  to  cover  the  army  operations,  there 
were  in  the  field,  marching,  fightins  and  eating,  47,150  men ;  and  they  cost, 
under  the  head  of  "  army  proper,  $18,939,155.  The  quarter-master  now 
reports  12,000  officers  and  men  of  all  arms  in  the  service,  and  the  cost  is 
as  follows: 


The  cost  of  the  army  per  man  at  home  on  our  own  soil  is  more  tha^^ 
double  what  it  was  in  Mexico,  with  all  the  munitions  of  war  to  transport. 
The  navy  in  aid  of  the  army  in  war  cost  $1,500,000  less  than  in  time  of 
peace,  when  it  is  doing  nothing.  The  impudence  of  estimating  such  ex- 
penditures in  time  of  peace,  and  then  constructing  upon  them  an  attack 
upon  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  could  only  have  occurred  under  the 
shield  of  ignorance. 

The  Secretary  in  proposing  a  return  to  a  high  tariff,  feels  bound  to 
attempt  some  show  of  argument  in  support  of  the  protective  notion,  but 
as  we  have  intimated,  he  only  comes  up  to  the  position  of  commercial 
science  as  it  stood  fifly  years  ago  ;  and  he  states  that  so  "  lamely  and 
unproHtably,"  that  the  opponents  of  commercial  freedom  can  take  no 
comfort  in  his  advocacy  of  their  theory. 

In  relation  to  the  operation  of  a  tariff,  the  Secretary  states  as  follows : 

**  The  primary  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  levying  duties  upon  imports  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  revenue.  It  is  equally  well  established  as  the  policy  and  duty  of 
the  government  so  to  discriminate  in  the  levying  of  duties  as,  without  falling 
below  the  necessary  amount  of  revenue,  to  give  the  greatest  encouragement 
possible  to  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  our  own  people." 

A  New-York  paper  most  noted  for  its  persevering  support  of  the  manu- 
facturing interests  by  means  of  protection,  stated  thus  on  the  day  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  report : 

**  Unless  useful  and  salutary  as  a  measure  of  industrial  protection,  no  tariff  is 
defensible.  A  revenue  tariff  is  a  most  unequal  and  capricious  assessment  of 
the  expenses  of  government  on  individual  citizens  ;  and  he  who  says  he  is  for 
'  a  tariff  for  revenue,  but  not  for  protection,'  has  not  an  inch  of  ground  under  his 
feet  that  will  bear  thorough  testing." 

This  admission  of  the  newspaper  was  drawn  from  it  through  the  forma^ 
tion  of  a  "  free-trade  league"  in  New-York,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ad- 
vocate entire  free  trade ;  but  the  admission  brings  the  protective  cham- 
pion in  direct  collision  with  the  neophyte  statesman.  The  Secretary  at- 
tempts to  show,  like  most  young  reasoners  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
higher  the  duties,  the  more  the  revenue  will  be.  He  has  much,  however, 
to  learn  upon  that  subject.  He  admits  that  the  present  rate  of  duty 
tempts  persons  to  fraud,  and  when  we  reflect  that  of  every  three  yards  of 
broadcloth  or  tons  of  iron  that  are  brought  home  in  exchange  for  pork  or 
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If  en.  Cost  per  mas.       Total  cost  army  Cost  navy.  Total  oost  armj  | 

proper.  andnavj. 

1847-8 47,150 $403 $18,939,155 $9,406,737 $28,345,892  i 

1850-1 12,180 840 10,892,713 10,917,590 21,809,713  j 
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flour  sold  abroad,  the  goveminent  seizes  one,  the  temptation  to  fraud  ap- 
pears strong  enough  in  all  conscience.  The  Secretary  says  that  some 
4,000  invoices  had  been  *^  marked  up"  in  consequence  of  these  attempts. 
When  we  consider  that  the  number  of  invoices  entered  is  nearly  one  mil- 
lion, and  that  of  these  only  4,000,  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  could  be 
considered  wrong,  and  that  even  these  did  not  succeed,  we  must  at  once 
admit  the  present  system  to  be  the  best  possible  in  use  ;  more  particular* 
ly  when  we  see  the  awful  state  of  demoralization  to  which  the  high  duty 
system  has  reduced  other  countries.  The  Secretary  thinks  that  frauds 
would  not  be  attempted  under  a  specific  system.  Probably  not  the  same 
frauds,  but  another  class  would  most  certainly  supplant  the  present  at- 
tempts— ^the  more  so,  that  he  proposes  to  increase  the  temptation  and 
the  reward  of  dishonesty  by  raising  the  duties. 

The  leading  idea  which  runs  through  the  report  in  relation  to  the  duty 
of  the  government,  is  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Meredith,  and  the  silly 
one  usually  entertained  by  those  who  have  not  thought  much  upon  the 
subject.  It  is,  that  an  apparent  excess  of  imports  is  a  positive  national 
loss,  and  is  to  be  paid  for  by  son^  means  that  will  be  very  disagreeable. 
He  disoourseth  thus : 

**  Daring  the  last  fiscal  year  we  imported  of  forci^  merchandise,  including 
specie,  $178,136,318;  and  we  exported,  of  domestic  products,  foreign  goods, 
and  specie,  $151,898,720,  leaving  a  balance  against  us  q/"  $26,247,598. 

**  A  large  proportion  of  this  balance  has  doubtless  been  paid  by  our  domestic 
stocks,  which  find  a  ready  sale  at  this  time  in  European  markets.  These  last, 
however,  as  they  only  postpone  a  present  payment  in  coin,  cannot  be  expected 
to  liquidate  aimiiar  balances  for  coming  years,  even  if  it  were  the  wish  of  the 
Government  to  create  a  large  foreign  debt  of  this  kind.  The  impolicy  of  such 
a  measure  will  not  be  questioned,  and  it  is  doubtless  the  true  interest  of  the 
country  to  avoid  it. 

**  In  regulating  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  we  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  take,  as  the  true  basis  of  safe  importation  from  all  countries,  the 
amount  of  our  own  products^  which  we  may  reasonably  calculate  may  find  a 
market  abroad* 

**  It  is  certain  that  the  increased  ability  of  this  country  to  consume  foreign 
goods,  will  at  this  time  safely  admit  a  larger  importation  than  in  former  years, 
yet  the  experience  of  the  last  year  has  shown  that  our  imports  have  been  great- 
ly beyond  our  exports^  which  last  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  measure  of  our 
ability  to  consume^for  any  given  number  of  years. 

•*  If  upon  the  large  importations  of  the  past  year  the  increase  should  continue 
at  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  past  quarter,  which,  as  already  stated,  is 
$18,000,000,  the  aggregate  amount  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending  30th 
June,  1851,  will  not  fall  much  short  of  $250,000,000.  A  survey  of  the  markets 
of  the  world,  it  is  believed,  furnishes  no  reason  to  expect  that  our  exportations 
will  exceed  those  of  the  last  year,  which  we  have  seen,  were  a  fraction  less  than 
152  melons.  This  would  leave,  on  the  trade  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  with 
foreign  countries,  an  alarming  balance,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  felt  in  results 
fatal  to  all  branches  of  business  at  home,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  revenue  of 
succeeding  years." 

Tliis  idea  of  an  "  alarming  balance"  is  what  besets  him.  Now  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  "  balance,"  unless  as  in  the  years  1835-6,  large  quanti- 
ties of  goods  are  sold  to  persons  who  consume  them  on  long  credit ;  when 
that  is  the  case,  no  rate  of  duty  can  check  sales — they  go  on  until  as  then 
— ^they  end  in  failure  and  no  payment  at  all,  and  the  result  would  not 
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have  been  different  had  the  tariff  been  100  per  ct.  That,  however,  is  a 
question  of  credit  and  finance,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tariff.  The 
Secretary  admits  that  exports  must  nearly  pay  for  imports ;  why  is  he 
not  content  to  let  them,  without  fearing  that  they  will  not  1  He  is  like 
the  man  who  spent  his  life  in  daily  dread  lest  when  the  sun  went  down  he 
should  never  come  up  again.  When  the  government  refrains  from 
lending  its  means  to  a  bank  to  promote  speculation,  importers  will  not 
sell  goods  without  getting  the  exports  in  pay,  and  it  is  far  better  for  the 
government  to  trust  to  the  ability  of  each  man  to  get  his  accounts  set- 
tled, than  for  the  government  to  undertake  to  stop  the  trade  lest  some 
engaged  in  it  should  fail.  The  Secretary  dreads  a  large  import  for  next 
year,  and  states  that  a  ''  survey  of  the  markets"  shows  no  hope  of  in- 
creased exports.  Now  he  has  evidently  taken  no  such  '^  survey,'  nor  has 
he  even  examined  the  returns  in  his  own  department.  If  he  had,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  exports  thus  &r  in  the  year  are  already  double  those 
of  the  same  time  last  year.  Not  only  the  value  of  cotton  but  of  bread 
stuffs  and  provisions  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  prospect  is  of  very  con- 
siderable exports  of  those  articles,  since  the  supply  in  western  Europe  is 
much  diminished,  and  prices  are  rising.  The  year  of  1849  was  one  of 
that  natural  reaction  which  usually  follows  the  high  rates  of  a  year  of 
famine  like  1847.  Prices  of  breadstuffs  ruled  in  England  and  western 
Europe  lower  than  for  twenty  years  previous,  notwithstanding  which  the 
United  States  exported  nearly  double  the  value  of  food  that  it  had  ever 
done  previous  to  the  yeajr  of  famine.  In  the  present  year,  prices  are 
resuming  their  value,  and  the  exports  here  received  a  new  impulse. 
Upon  this  subject  the  Secretary  remarks — 

'*  The  foregoiDg  statement  shows  that  the  farming  population  of  the  country, 
without  any  extraordinary  stimnlasi  can  produce  a  supply  equal  to  $68,701,121, 
to  meet  an  urgent  demand  of  a  foreign  market,  an  amount  more  than  equal  to 
the  average  value  of  the  export  of  cotton  from  this  country. 

"  But  we  find  this  sum  ot  nearly  sixty-nine  millions,  which  rewarded  the  toil 
of  the  farmer  of  the  country  in  1847^  dwarfed  down  in  1 850  to  the  comparatively 
insignificant  amount  of  826,051,373 — ^a  falling  off  in  the  rewards  of  labor  of  the 
farmer  alone  in  two  years  of  $42,650,548." 

If  he  had  troubled  himself  with  a  little  reflection,  he  would  have  con- 
sidered that  the  value  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions  arose  from  very  high 
prices  made  up  mostly  of  the  cost  of  transport.  Thus  flour  reached 
$9  00.  The  freight  from  Bufialo  to  Albany  alone  was  $1  12,  and  to 
Liverpool  from  New-York,  $2  00.  Grain  fifby  cents  per  bushel.  A 
large  and  sudden  demand  had  put  in  requisition  every  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  enormous  freights  were  obtained,  but  the  farmers  got  little 
more  for  the  produce  than  than  they  do  this  year.  The  high  freights  of 
1847  stimulated  the  production  of  means  of  transportation,  and  freights 
are  now  cheap.  Flour  may  be  carried  fi-onv  Buffalo  to  Liverpool  for 
$1  00  instead  of  3  75,  as  in  1847.  The  sales  of  the  farmers  in  that  year 
did  not  foot  much  more  th'an  in  this  year,  when  they  get  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  export  price.  Pork  is  the  great  staple  of  Mr.  Corwin's 
native  state,  Ohio.  L«et  us  see  how  far  his  own  tables  bear  out  his  own 
statements  of  declinhig  sales  of  farm  produce. 
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SZPORTB  PORK  FROM  THE   tmiTBD  STATES. 

Fork.       Ham  and  Bacon.        Lard.  |Hogi.       Total  valne  of 

bbla.  lbs.  lbs.  No.    animal  prodacts. 

1845,  high  Uriff. 161,609 8,719,360 20,060,993 6,384 5,796,958 

1847,  famine 206,190 17,927,471 37,611,611 3,274 10,806,615 

1850,  good  horresCB.... 188,841....  41,014,538 54,925,546 881 10,371,358 

The  main  &nniiig  interests  of  Ohio  will  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
what  Mr.  Corwin  means  by  "  dwarfing  down,"  when  the  sales  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  animals  abroad  are  double  this  year  what  they  were  under  the 
full  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  The  prices  of  these  provisions  are 
now,  in  New-York,  as  compared  with  1845,  as. follows: 

Mess  Pork.  Lard.  Hams.       Bacon.      Meas   Beef.    Butter,  O. 

XO^v..  ..■.■. ..XI  mm9»mmm»  ■  ■  •  ■  .Ox.  ..•••■■■■  '•.■•••■■•  b9.  •■•■■■••■  .0>llU.  •  ■  •  .  .90. 
XBvV.  ..•••...  .X9.0/  ■■.•■. ■•.■/Vs. ..■•■... •'J. a. .....••  ••■•.••.•.  .mV^vU*  ...  ..XX 

Tliere  certainly  is  some  appearance  of  improvement  in  these  large 
sales  at  better  prices,  more  particularly  when  so  much  less  of  the  prices 
is  absorbed  in  transport,  and  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Corwin  asserts  the 
contrary.  That  gentleman  also,  in  the  extract  quoted  above,  asserts  the 
excess,  $26,247,898,  of  imports  over  exports,  is  a  debt  to  be  paid.  A 
Secretary  of  the  department  which  has  charge  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  ought  to  know  that  the  official  export  value  is  the  cost  of  the 
articles  here  in  the  hands  of  the  shippers,  but  that  the  real  amount  of  ex- 
ports is  what  those  goods  sell  for  abroad,  so  as  to  pay  freight,  insurance, 
and  profits.  The  sum  of  these  sales  it  is  which  is  to  come  back  to  the 
country,  in  the  shape  of  imports.  The  value  of  domestic  produce  exported 
was  $134,000,000 ;  the  freight  on  this,  in  American  ships,  was,  at  least, 
$12,000,000,  the  insurance  and  profits  at  least  $15,000,000  more,  which 
would  make  $27,000,000,  and  would  require  $161,000,000  of  imports  to 
pay  the  amount.  But  besides  this,  there  is  our  whaling  interest,  employing 
20,000  seamen,  and  our  China  trade  with  other  nations ;  and  our  carrying 
trade  from  East  and  West  Indies  to  Europe ;  all  of  which  earn  money, 
and  which  is  deposited  in  London  and  drawn  against,  thus  swelling  the 
amount  of  imports.  An  export  of  134,000,000  would  not,  therefore,  be 
reimbursed  under  an  jjnport  of  $170,000,000,  and  the  net  amount  is  but 
$165,027,821. 

The  Secretary  follows  the  theory  of  Mr.  Meredith,  in  relation  to  the 
exports  of  raw  material : 

» 

**  The  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  exceed  in  importance  those  of 
any  raw  material  exported  from  any  other  coantry,  and  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
our  only  export  that  is  essential  to  any  other  nation ;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  a 
mistaken  policy  for  any  nation  to  send  its  raw  material  to  distant  countries,  to 
be  manu&ctnred  into  fabrics  for  its  own  use." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  meaning  can  be  attached  to  assertions  like 
this.  Neither  the  production  nor  the 'manufacturing  of  a  material  is  in 
any  sense  a  matter  of  national  policy.  Every  man  in  the  community  en- 
gages in  that  business  which  will  yield  to  his  means  and  skill  the  greatest 
return.  In  a  young  country  like  this,  land  is  the  capital,  individual  labor 
the  means  of  employing  it,  and  raw  produce  is  the  result.  To  manufacture 
that  raw  produoe  requires  skill  and  money  capital.     When  this,  country 
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was  first  settled,  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  two  latter ;  but  it  has 
rapidly  acquired  them  through  the  sales  of  raw  produce,  and  they  are  now 
being  extensively  applied  to  manufactures,  not  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy,  but  of  individual  profit.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  country  will 
grow  rich  as  fast  by  manufactures  as  by  the  sale  of  produce.  As  surplus 
capital  increases,  it  is  applied  to  manufactures  per  Jbrce^  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  this  is  done,  is  manifest  in  the  following  table  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  official  census  of  that  State : 

FACTORIES  or  HASSACHUSKTTS. 

Factories.  Bpiodles. 


1840.  1850.  1840.  1850. 

Cotton 278 337 684,540 1,220,752 

Wool 144 191 113,457 208,848 

Flax none 9 —     3,984 


Totol 422 537.. 737,997 1,433,584 

The  number  of  spindles  for  textile  fabrics  doubled  in  ten  years.  A 
most  sufficient  reason  why  mutual  competition  produced  distress,  without 
tempting  further  competition  by  additional  duties.  All  other  manufac- 
tures increased  in  the  same  ratio  ;  iron  furnaces  from  115  to  208,  &c.,  &c. 
The  result  is,  that  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Massachusetts  has  dou- 
bled in  ten  years.  Then,  of  course,  reasons  the  advocate  of  a  "  home 
market,"  the  agriculture  bf  Massachusetts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
property  must  be  very  flourishing.  Mr.  Corwin  holds  this  view,  as 
follows : 

**  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  this 
couDtry  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming,  and  how  much  of  the  perma- 
nent wealth  and  true  glory  of  the  republic  depends  on  their  well-being  and 
prosperity,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  an  enlightened  selfishness,  as 
a  duty  of  patriotism,  so  to  mould,  if  possible,  the  laws  regulating  trade  and  reve- 
nue, as  to  furnish  for  them,  at  home,  a  permanent  market  with  remunerating 
prices.  As  no  such  market  can  be  found  abroad,  it  may  well  suggest  the  inquiry 
whether  legislation,  in  providing,  of  necessity,  for  revenue,  shall  not,  by  en- 
couraging a  diversity  of  employment  in  our  own  country,  secure  the  only  safe 
and  sure  market  for  our  farming  productions  which  can  be  obtained." 

Alas !  for  the  theory,  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  returns  are  as 
follows : 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

No.  1840.  1850.  Increate.    Decrease. 

Horses  and  caUle 344,058 373,783 29,716....    — 

Sheep 378,226 179.537 198,689 

Swine 143,421 73,041 69,380 

Grain bushels..  2,178,936 1,767,374 411,563 

Hops lbs 254,795 150,655 104,140 

Hay tons 569,895 516,803 52,598 

Here  a  retrograde  movement  is  perceptible.  The  farmers  have  emigrated 
to  a  more  promising  land,  where  natural  facilities  will  counteract  the  op- 
pression of  protection. 
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LA¥  REFORM  IN  ENGLAND. 

WITH   KOTICES  OF  BSNTHAM,  ROMILLY,  MACINTOBH,  DUMONT,  MILL,  B&OUQHAM, 

BUXT017  AKD   BOWRINO. 

Thb  Common  Law  of  England  has  undergone  greater  changes,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  in  the  country  of  its  origin,  than  had  been  witnessed 
in  the  previous  hundred  years,  m  the  remedial  department,  it  has  well 
nigh  been  revolutionized.  The  persons  who  have  been  most  distinguished 
in  effecting  these  results,  are  Bentham,  Romilly,  Macintosh  and  Brougham.. 
To  these  names  should  be  added  two  others,  Dumont  and  Mill,  who^ 
though  laboring  in  less  conspicuous  stations  than  the  four  first  mentAoned, 
have  rendered  important  aid  to  the  cause  of  legal  reform.  Nor  should 
the  names  of  Buxton  and  Peel  be  omitted  from  the  catalogue.  The  for- 
mer, always  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  jBnterprise  which  aimed  to  disen- 
thrall the  depressed  classes  of  his  countrymen,  did  much  through  his 
speeches  in  Parliameiit  to  expose  the  inhumanity  of  the  penal  code,  whil« 
the  official  station  of  the  latter  enabled  him  to  effect  many  ameliorations 
in  the  criminal  law,  which,  but  for  his  aid,  must  have  been  postponed  for 
years. 

The  most  remarkable  person  in  this  group  of  rare  men,  is  Jxbbict 
BsNTHAM.  Indeed,  he  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  persons  of  our 
times.  Even  in  childhood  he  was  so  distinguished  for  the  originality  and 
acuteness  of  his  mind,  that  he  was  called  "  the  little  philosopher."  Al 
three  he  read  Rapines  History  of  England ;  at  seven,  he  read  T^ldmaque 
in  the  original ;  at  eight,  he  played  well  on  the  violin  ;  at  fourteen,  he  en- 
tered Oxford,  where  he  immediately  took  the  first  rank  as  a  disputant  in 
the  Common  Hall  of  the  University,  exciting  the  surprise  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents and  the  admiration  of  his  teachers  at  the  keenness  of  his  logic,  th« 
scope  of  his  comprehension,  and  the  variety  of  his  information.  He  r^ 
oeived  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  sixteen,  and  of  A.  M.  at  twenty,  being  tha 
youngest  person  that  had  at  that  time  been  graduated  either  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  Bentham,  having  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1T72,  being  then  25  years  of  age.  He  had  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  with  flattering  prospects,  when  an  event  occurred 
that  changed  the  whole  purpose  and  course  of  his  life.  We  describe  it  in 
his  own  words.  '^  Not  long  after  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  having  drawn 
a  bill  in  equity,  I  had  to  defend  it  against  exceptions  before  a  Master  in 
Qiancery.  '  We  shall  have  to  attend  on  such  a  day,'  said  the  Solicitor  to 
me,  naming  a  day  a  week  or  two  distant ;  *'  warrants  for  our  attendance 
will  be  taken  out  for  two  intervening- days ;  but  it  is  not  customary  to  aU 
tend  before  the  third.'  What  I  learnt  afterwards  was,  that  though  there 
was  only  one  actual  attendance,  three  were  on  every  occasion  regularly 
charged  for ;  fof  each  of  the  two  falsely  pretended  attendances,  the  dlenl 
being  by  the  Solicitor  charged  with  a  fee  for  himself  and  also  a  fee  for  tho 
Master ;  and  that,  even  if  inclined,  no  Solicitor  durst  omit  taking  out  tha 
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three  warrants  instead  of  one,  for  fear  of  the  not-to-be-hazarded  displeasure 
of  that  subordinate  judge  and  his  superiors.  *  *  *  These  things,  and 
others  of  the  same  complexion  in  immense  abundance,  determined  me  to 
quit  the  profession  as  soon  as  I  could  obtain  my  father's  permission.  I  did 
60,  and  have  found  it  more  to  my  taste  to  endeavor,  as  I  have  been  doing 
ever  since,  to  put  an  end  to  these  abuses,  than  to  profit  by  them." 

To  the  early  detection  of  these  abuses  of  his  profession,  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  nearly  sixty  years*  labor  of  this  great  man  in  the  field  of 
law  reform. 

The  remark  most  likely  to  be  made,  by  even  fair-minded  persons,  re- 
specting this  event  in  the  life  of  Bentham,  is,  that  few  lawyers  have  suffi- 
cient honesty  to  abandon  their  profession  on  such  grounds.  The  more 
just  and  enlightened  remark  would  be,  that  few  men  are  apt  to  display 
such  conscientious  disinterestedness  as  he  exhibited.  The  law,  like  every 
other  profession  and  calling,  furnishes  its  share  of  dishonest  men ;  but, 
we  have  never  seen  the  evidence  to  support  the  very  common  opinion, 
that  it  furnishes  more  than  its  proportional  share.  The  swindlers  that  in* 
fest  our  courts  are  such,  not  because  they  are  lawyers,  but  because  they 
are  rogues ;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  they  would  have  been  rogues 
had  they  chosen  to  be  physicians,  merchants,  or  horse-jockeys,  instead  of 
lawyers.  Undoubtedly  the  pursuits  of  the  legal  profession  afford  great 
opportunities  for  falsehood,  chicanery,  and  extortion  ;  but  they  do  not  fur- 
nish a  monopoly  of  these  opportunities ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
members  of  the  legal  crafl  are  more  apt  to  embrace  those  which  fall  in 
their  way,  than  are  persons  who  pursue  other  avocations.  The  men  who 
are  wont  to  denounce  the  whole  legal  fraternity  as  "  a  pack  of  licensed 
swindlers,"  should  remember,  that  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  from  time 
immemorial,  magistrates  and  judges  have  been  lawyers,  and  that  to  them 
have  been  intrusted  the  protection  of  the  lives,  liberties,  reputations  and 
property  of  mankind,  and  that  the  instances  in  which  venality  and  corrup- 
tion have  stained  the  judicial  ermine  are  so  rare,  that  the  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  of  virtuous  administration  stand  as  exclamation  points  in 
history — that  of  science,  art,  literature,  education,  and  social  progress  in 
all  its  multiform  departments,  the  legal  profession,  in  every  age,  has  been 
among  the  most  zealous  and  munificent  patrons — that  of  all  classes  of 
men  that  have  labored,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  to  curb  the  pre- 
rogatives of  kings,  extend  the  blessings  of  representative  government,  un- 
fetter the  limbs,  emancipate  the  minds,  and  increase  the  power  of  the  un- 
tilled  masses,  none  have  been  more  conspicuous  than  lawyers — that  the 
most  illustrious  British  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  the  olden  time, 
were  lawyers — that  Erskine,  Vergnlaud,  Emmet,  Gaudet,  Grattan,  Bris- 
sot,  Romilly,  Potion,  Macintosh,  Manuel,  Brougham,  Dupont,  Jeffrey, 
Barrot,  O'Connell  and  Roll  in,  who  have  borne  up  the  standard  of  Euro- 
pean freedom,  in  our  day,  were  lawyers — and  that  Jefferson,  Adams,  Otis, 
Henry,  Lee,  Sherman  and  Hamilton,  with  many  other  bold  spirits  that 
aided  in  founding  republican  institutions  during  the  American  revolution, 
were  lawyers. 

We  will  return  to  our  notice  of  Mr.  Bentham.  He  has  been  justly 
called  "  the  father  of  Modem  Law  Reform."  When  he  entered  upon  his 
work,  he  found  the  common  law  of  England  entrenched  behind  the  in- 
terests, and  defended  by  the  prejudices  of  the  most  powerful  classes  of 
the  kin^om.     Venerable  for  its  age,  the  legacy  of  the  dead  past,  the  work 
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of  **  our  wise  ancestors,'^  to  question  its  daiiss  to  unmixed  homage,  and 
to  doubt  whether  it  was  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  '^  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man reason/'  was  deemed  an  atrocious  libel  upon  the  characters  and  memo^ 
ries  of  its  architects.  Though  its  precepts  were  to  be  found  only  in  camel* 
loads  of  statutes,  many  of  which  had  grown  mouldy  with  time,  or  in  ad- 
judications scattered  through  volumes  to  be  counted  by  thousands  ;  and 
though  many  of  these  statutes  and  adjudications  had  outlived  the  causes 
which  originated  them,  and  the  reasons  on  which  they  were  based,  while 
otJiers  merely  tended  to  increase  the  general  confusion  by  the  war  of  con- 
tradiction they  waged  among  themselves  ;  yet,  the  most  ignorant  layman 
in  ther  kingdom  was  presumed  to  know  the  law,  and  was  fined,  bankruptedf 
imprisoned  or  hung,  for  not  obeying  what  it  puzzled  the  most  acute  law- 
yers to  comprehend,  and  what,  ader  hearing  arguments  on  all  sides,  it  re- 
quired learned  judges  months  of  research  and  reflection  to  ascertain ;  and 
even  then,  their  dictum  was  law  solely  because  they  had  declared  it  so  to 
be !  llie  practice  of  the  courts,  the  mode  of  applying  the  precepts  of  this 
system  to  the  ever-shifling  exigencies  of  society,  was  only  less  obscure, 
contradictory  and  complex,  than  the  precepts  themselves.  It  was  to  be 
gathered  from  such  a  mass  of  old  and  new  statutes,  decisions,  and  rules, 
that  the  caution  and  skill  requisite  to  get  a  suitor  into  court  at  all,  was 
equalled  only  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  him  out  when  he  was 
once  fairly  in.  This  vast,  shapeless  and  labyrinthian  structure,  erected  of. 
materials  furnished  by  the  Briton,  the  Goth,  the  Dane,  the  Norman  and 
the  Saxon,  had  been  rendered  still  more  intricate  and  incongruous  by  the 
numerous  alterations  and  additions  which  the  modem  Englishman  had 
been  compelled  to  make,  so  as  to  render  it  barely  tenantable  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  society. 

And  this  was  the  judicial  system  which  Bentham  began  to  examine,  pre* 
vious  to  commencing  the  work  of  its  reformation.  It  must  have  been  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  every  American  who  has  made  the  law  his  study, 
that  English  writera  upon  jurisprudence  deal  much  less  in  discussion  about 
first  principles,  than  continental  authors.  English  treatises  are  generally 
mere  digests  or  compilations  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  are  rarely 
accompanied  by  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  based.  They  are  usually 
quite  barren  in  original  speculations.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  common  law  of  England  has  grown  into  being  ;  but  it  is  no 
doubt  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  that  inherent  and  hereditary  reverence 
for  authority  and  precedent,  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  English  nation.  Bentham  was  the  first  Englishman  who  en- 
tered  seriously  upon  the  task  of  exposing  and  remedying  the  radical  de- 
fects of  the  judicial  system  of  his  .country.  Theretofore,  its  students,  prac- 
titioners and  ministers  had  been  content  to  sifb  its  precepts  from  its  chaotio 
mass  of  statutes  and  decisions,  and  from  the  same  sources  to  collate  and 
digest  its  forms  of  procedure.  True,  Blackstone^  in  his  Commentaries, 
bad  endeavored  to  trace  the  law  up  to  its  fountains  ;  but  he  always  seem- 
ed to  be  searching  for  some  wise  reason  for  some  absurd  rule  :  while  his 
choicest  eulogiums  were  oflen  bestowed  upon  the  worst  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  bold  spirit  of  Mansfield  occasionally  diverged  from  the  old 
beaten  track  of  his  predecessors,  and  struck  out  new  paths  more  in  har- 
mony with  enlightened  reason  and  a  progressive  age ;  but  his  suooessora, 
during  the  twenty  years  which  followed  his  retirement,  succeeded  in  pretty 
effectually  restoring  the  ancient  landmarks  he  had  thrown  down.    Probi^ 
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laHj  not  intending  when  he  commenced  his  labors  to  do  more. than  push 
the  work  of  amendment  with  a  more  radical  hand  than  those  who  had 
gone  before  him,  Bentham,  after  cautiously  surveying  the  superstructure, 
aimed  at  its  ultimate  overthrow,  and  the  reconstruction  upon  its  ruins  pf  a 
judicial  edifice  suited  to  the  wants  and  worthy  of  the  genius  of  his  times. 

He  possessed  a  mind  admirably  adapted  in  most  respects,  though  de- 
fective  in  some,  for  this  laborious  and  delicate  task.  His  reasoning  facul- 
ties were  of  the  most  penetrating  description.  His  capadty  for  generali- 
zation was  ample,  and  his  powers  of  analysis,  keen.  His  appreciation  of 
comprehensive  principles  was  equalled  by  his  fondness  for  minute  details, 
rendering  him  competent  to  survey  a  subject  in  its  broadest  aspects,  while 
apt  in  detecting  all  its  subordinate  relations.  He  possessed  a  patience 
which  no  amount  of  drudgery  could  weary ;  an  industry  as  tireless  as  the 
revolving  hours ;  a  memory  as  retentive  as  tablets  of  brass.  He  carefully 
studied  the  general,  political  and  juridical  history  of  his  own  country,  and 
was  familiar  beyond  most  of  his  cotemporaries  with  the  jurisprudence  and 
legislation  of  ancient  and  modem  nations.  His  moral  qualifications  for 
the  work,  were  as  eminent  as  his  intellectual.  His  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence were  as  wide  and  comprehensive  as  the  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  the 
human  race.  For  half  a  century,  he  toiled  in  his  chosen  field  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  species,  in  spite  of  neglect,  jeers,  frowns,  misrepresentations 
and  denunciations,  sustained  by  the  conviction  that  his  aims  were  noble 
and  his  motives  pure ;  borne  onward  by  a  courage  that  never  shrunk  from 
looking  every  institution  in  the  face,  however  venerable  for  age  or  hallow- 
ed by  association,  and  questioning  its  claims  to  homage ;  and  guided  by  a 
oonsdence  that  welcomed  all  conclusions  bom  of  sound  premises,  and  fol- 
lowed every  path  along  which  truth  and  duty  led  the  way. 

These  were  the  gifts  and  acquirements  witli  which  Bentham  commenced 
his  attack  upon  the  Common  Law  of  England.  He  published  his  first 
work  in  1780.  While  at  Oxford,  he  had  been  one  of  the  class  before 
whom  Blackstone  delivered  the  lectures  on  law  which  subsequently  be- 
came so  celebrated  as  his  Commentaries.  Even  thus  early  the  young  stu- 
dent protested  against  some  of  the  eulogiums  bestowed  by  the  Yinerian 
professor  upon  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  realm.  He  afterwards 
put  his  protest  in  an  enduring  form.  His  first  publication  was  entitled, 
^  A  Fragment  on  Government,  being  an  examination  of  what  is  delivered 
on  that  subject  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries.^'  It  is  an  able  review  of 
some  of  the  doctrines  advanced  by  the  leamed  commentator.  Having,  in 
the  meantime,  sent  to  the  press  two  or  three  minor  works,  he  published, 
in  1787,  his  Defence  of  Usury.  This  book,  which  contains  the  substance 
of  all  the  arguments  t^at  have  been  since  adduced  on  that  side  of  this 
much  controverted  question,  was  prepared  under  the  following  singular 
oiroumstances.  Bentham's  brother.  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  commanded  a 
battalion  of  a  thousand  men,  at  Crechoff,  in  Russia.  In  1784,  Jeremy 
commenced  a  leisurely  tour  through  Europe,  with  the  ultimate  intention 
of  seeing  his  brother  Samuel.  He  visited  the  principal  cities  of  France, 
spending  a  considerable  period  in  Paris — went  over  Italy,  stopping  at 
Genoa,  Lieghom,  Rome  and  Florence — sailed  for  Smyrna,  came  near  be- 
ing shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Mitelene,  and  was  driven  in  stress  of 
weather  into  Scio,  where  he  remained  some  weeks — sailed  thence  for  Con- 
stantinople, and  after  tarrying  there  several  months,  set  off  to  his  brother's, 
rtaohing  his  house  early  in  1780,  only  to  find  that  he  was  absent  from 
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home  on  a  distant  military  expedition,  whereupon  Jerenrr  took  posseasioii 
of  his  vacant  study,  sAt  down  to  the  composition  of  his  Defenoe  of  l/sury, 
which  he  had  completed  ere  Sir  Samuel's  return. 

Before  Jeaving  England  on  his  continental  tour,  Bentham  had  prepared 
the  most  elaborate  and  important  of  his  early  works.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn he  published  it,  in  four  volumes,  under  the  title  of  ''  An  Introduction 
to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation."  Daring  one  of  his  visits  to 
Paris,  he  had  made  the  acquamtance  of  Brissot  That  distinguished 
Frenchman,  after  suflfering  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile  on  account  of  the 
liberal  tendencies  of  his  writings,  repaired  to  London,  three  or  four  years 
previous  to  the  French  revolutioii,  with  the  intenti<Hi  of  publishing  a  pe> 
riodical  devoted  to  republican  principles,  which  was  to  be  circulated  in 
France.  He  hoped  in  this  way  to  enlighten  his  countrymen,  while  he 
evaded  the  restrictions  which  his  own  government  imposed  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Becoming  involved  in  debt,  he  was  arrested  by  his 
London  creditors  and  thrown  into  prison,  whence  he  was  released  by  the 
generosity  of  Bentham.  Returning  to  France,  Brissot  rose  to  distinction 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution,  and  repaid  the  kindness  of  Ben- 
tham  by  causing  him  to  be  elected,  without  his  knowledge,  a  member  of 
the  second  National  Assembly.  The  success  of  this  novel  proceeding  was 
no  doubt  promoted  by  the  publication,  in  the  previous  year,  of  Bentham'i 
Plan  for  the  Judicial  Establishments  of  France,  which  had  been  &vorably 
received  in  that  country.  In  1793,  just  previous  to  suffering  by  the  blade 
of  the  guillotine,  this  eloquent  leader  of  the  Girondists  wrote  thus  of  the 
great  utilitarian : — "  Selecting  the  profession  of  the  law,  not  with  the  d&> 
sign  of  practising  it,  or  of  acquiring  honors  and  gainins  money,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  penetrating  to  the  roots  of  the  defects  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
England,  and  having  descended  to  the  bottom  of  this  Trophonian  cavern, 
Bentham  was  desirous,  before  proposing  his  reforms,  to  render  himself 
familiar  with  the  jurisprudence  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  But  the 
greater  number  of  these  codes  were  accessible  only  in  the  language  of  the 
people  whom  they  governed.  What  difficulties  can  deter  the  mac  who  is 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  public  good  1  Bentham  successively 
acquirexl  nearly  the  whole  of  those  languages.  He  spoke  French  well ; 
he  understood  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  German,  and  I  myself  saw  him 
acquire  the  Swedish  and  the  Russian.  When  he  had  examined  all  these 
wrecks  of  Gothic  law,  and  collected  his  materials,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  construction  of  a  systematic  plan  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  founded 
entirely  upon  reason,  and  having  for  its  object  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race." 

hi  1791,  Bentham  published,  in  two  volumes,  his  Panopticon,  or  the 
Inspection-house ;  containing  the  idea  of  a  new  principle  of  construction, 
applicable  to  any  sort  of  establishment  in  which  persons  of  any  description 
are  to  be  kept  under  inspection,  with  a  plan  of  management  adapted  to 
the  principle.  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  about  to  introduce  into  Parliament  a 
scheme  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  English  prisons.  Bentham's 
plan  was  laid  before  him.  He  adopted  it  as  far  preferable  to  his  own,  and 
caused  acts  to  be  passed  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  But,  just  then,  George 
III.  ascertaining  that  Bentham  had  some  time  before  severely  handled  hia 
msjesty  in  the  newspapers,  he  reflised  to  sanction  the  plan,  and  there 
the  matter  dropped. 

Sometime  after  this,  while  visiting  the  country-seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
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Lansdowne,  Bentham  met  M.  Dumont,  the  celebrated  Genevan,  Tvith 
whose  name  his  own  was  subsequently  so  long  and  so  intimately  associa- 
ted. M.  Dumont  proposed  to  become  the  editor  of  his  MSS.  on  Legis- 
lation. The  result  was,  the  publication  of  his  three  volumes,  entitled 
"  Traite  de  Legislation  Civile  et  Pfenale,"  which  issued  from  the  Parisian 
press,  under  the  auspices  of  Dumont,  in  1802.  This  is  among  the  most 
profound  of  the  productions  of  his,  great  pen.  A  large  edition  met  with  a 
ready  sale,  and  gave  the  author  a  continental  reputation.  Just  as  this 
work  was  published,  Bentham  availed  himself  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
which  followed  the  peace  of  Amiens,  to  visit  Paris,  in  company  with  his 
friend  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  His  fame  as  a  philosophical  jurist  and  legis- 
lator had  preceded  him.  A  flattering  testimonial  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  learned  men  of  the  metropolis  of  European  letters, 
was  promptly  awarded  to  him.  There  happened  to  exist  at  that  time  two 
vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  French  Institute.  Bonaparte,  then 
'First  Consul,  was  elected  to  fill  one,  and  Bentham  the  other.  We  may 
remark  in  passing,  that  Bentham  was  always  popular  in  France,  and  was 
more  justly  appreciated  in  the  French  capital,  than  at  home.  On  visiting 
Paris  in  1825,  he  was  welcomed  with  distinguished  honors ;  and  casually 
entering  one  of  the  Supreme  Courts,  the  whole  body  of  advocates  rose  to 
receive  him,  and  the  judges  invited  him  to  a  seat  upon  the  bench. 

We  have  not  time  to  enumerate  the  many  works,  great  and  small, 
which  flowed  from  the  capacious  brain  of  Mr.  Bentham  during  the  remain- 
ing thirty  years  of  his  life.  They  number  about  fifly  volumes  and  pamph- 
lets, embracing  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  all,  however,  having  general  or 
special  reference  to  legislation,  jurisprudence,  and  government.  The  most 
important  of  these*  are,  Theori^  des  Peines  et  des  Recompenses,  in  two 
volumes,  published  in  1812;  Law  of  Evidence,  in  1813;  Essai  sur  la 
Tactique  des  Assemblees  Politiques,  in  two  volnmes,  in  1816;  Plan  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  in  1817 ;  Leading  Principles  of  a  Constitutional 
Code  for  any  State,  in  1823  ;  The  Book  of  Fallacies,  in  1824 ;  Rationale 
of  Judicial  Evidence,  in  five  volumes,  in  1827;  and  Rationale  of  Punish- 
ment, in  1829. 

The  foundation  principle  on  which  Mr.  Bentham  based  his  system  of 
jurisprudence  and  legislation,  may  be  stated  in  brief  as  follows : — ^The 
proper  end  to  be  secured  by  the  social  union,  is  the  attainment  of  the 
maximum  of  the  a^regate  happiness  of  its  members.  The  attainment  of 
this  maximum,  is  by  attaining  the  maximum  of  the  happiness  of  each  in- 
dividual of  the  union ;  or,  in  other,  and  perhaps  plainer  words,  the  only 
right  and  proper  end  of  action,  in  every  individual  man,  is  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  his  own  greatest  happiness.  The  only  right  and  proper  end 
of  the  social  union,  or  of  that  combination  of  individual  men  which  consti- 
tutes a  community  or  state,  is  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness  of  the  whole.  The  test  by  which  he  determined  whether  a  given 
law  was  right,  was  by  ascertaining  whether  it  conduced  to  the  maximum  of 
the  happiness  of  each  individual,  and  while  so  doing,  also  conduced  to  the 
maximum  of  the  happiness  of  the  social  union  as  an  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals. He  defined  the  legitimate  object  of  law  to  be,  to  secure  the 
greatest  happiness  of  all  the  members  of  the  social  union,  without  excep- 
tion, in  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  them,  on  every  occasion  in  which  the  nature  of  the  case  renders  the 
provision  of  an  equal  quantity  of  happiness  for  every  one  of  them,  impos- 
sible. 
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This  theory  of  law  and  goyernment  resolved  itself  into  the  apothegm 
selected  as  one  of  the  mottos  of  this  journal,  ^  The  greatest  good  to  th$ 
greatest  number^'** — which,  undoubtedly,  is  the  grand  aim  and  highest  at> 
tainment  of  all  righteous  rule,  whether  human  or  divine.  His  theory  is 
generally  denominated  "  the  doctrine  of  utility  ;"  but  the  name  which  ha 
gave  it  was,  "  The  Greatest  Happiness  Principle." 

With  this  standard  in  his  hand,  Bentham  traversed  the  whole  field  of 
dvil  government,  dividing  law  into  two  great  departments.  The  one  he 
called  internal  law ;  the  other,  international  law.  The  former,  compre- 
hends all  regulations,  whether  constitutional,  legislative,  judicial,  or  ad- 
ministrative, which  concern  a  single  community  or  state.  The  latter^ 
those  that  concern  the  intercourse  of  difierent  communities  or  states  with 
each  other. 

in  carrying  out  the  details  of  his  plan,  his  chief  labor  was  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  a  code  of  internal  law,  or  the  law  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  single  state.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Pannomion — the  whole 
law,  (for  this  singular  man  not  only  originated  his  own  systems,  but  to  a 
most  perplexing  extent,  he  manufactured  his  own  words.)  This  internal 
code  he  divided  into  four  main  branches — the  constitutional,  the  civil,  the 
penal,  and  the  administrative.  The  constitutional,  defined  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  State,  and  detailed  the  mode  in  whtch  its  will  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  The  c?vf7,  defined  the  rights  of  persons,  and  the  nature 
and  tenure  of  property,  and  was  termed  "  the  nght-conferrin^  code."  The 
penal,  defined  crimes  against  the  state,  persons,  and  property,  and  affixed 
to  them  their  respective  punishments,  and  was  called  "  the  wrong-repress- 
ing code."  The  administrative,  defined  the  mode  of  executing  the  entire 
system  of  laws,  and  was  denominated  "  the  code  of  procedure."  He  did 
not  finish  every  part  of  his  Pannomion.  The  principle  he  kept  steadily  in 
view,  and  by  which  he  tested  all  its  parts ;  both  in  its  general  outlines  and 
in  its  minute  details  so  far  as  he  supplied  them,  was  their  conducivenesa 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  individuals 
composing  a  community  or  state.  Nothing  was  introduced  which  had 
not  for  its  object,  immediately  or  remotely,  the  production  of  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  pleasure,  and  the  prevention  of  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  pain.  Though  lefl  in  an  incomplete  condition,  his  Pannomion 
will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  his  comprehensive  wisdom  and  his 
abounding  beneficence. 

But,  this  very  code,  (which  was  intended  to  be  adopted  by  all  nations,) 
is  an  evidence  of  the  chief  defect  of  Mr.  Bcntham's  mind.  It,  like  most 
of  what  he  prepared  on  this  subject,  is  too  theoretically  systematic,  too 
mechanically  perfect,  ever  to  be  put  into  practical  use  by,  and  upon  fallible 
mortals.  Although  he  had  seen  much  of  men  and  things  in  various 
countries,  and  had  studied  the  institutions  and  history  of  most  ancient 
and  modem  nations,  he  was  really  a  recluse  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  The  oracle  of  a  clique,  the  founder  of  a  sect,  the  head  of  a  school, 
he  was  ever  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  admirers,  a  band  of  disciples,  a  circle 
of  pupils,  to  whom  he  declaimed,  and  preached  and  lectured,  while  they 
applauded,  assented  and  adopted  ;  a  corps  of  secretaries,  with  whom  his 


•  This  phrase  originated  with  Beccaria  the  Italian,  author  of  the  celebrated  work  "  On 
Crinies  andFttniihineuta." 
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every  word  was  law,  being  ever  at  his  elbow  to  make  a  fitithful  record  of 
his  sayings.  From  the  windows  of  his  well-stored  library,  he  looked  out 
upon  society  as  a  vast  machine,  of  which  every  member  was  a  little  wheel, 
and  which  only  needed  to  be  adjusted  according  to  his  pkns,  to  make  the 
whole  move  harmoniously,  widiout  jarring  or  discord.  In  framing  his 
universal  codes,  he  made  too  little  account  of  those  individualities  and 
idiosyncrasies  in  human  character,  which  constitute  each  man's  mental  and 
moral  peculiarities  more  or  less  different  from  every  other  man's,  and 
which  always  have  rendered,  and  always  will  render,  every  system  nuga- 
tory that  attempts  to  govern  all  mankind  by  the  same  laws.  There  are 
striking  resemblances  in  human  countenances ;  yet  the  world  does  not 
famish  any  two  that  are  exactly  alilce.  There  are  marked  resemblances 
in  human  character ;  yet  the  race  does  not  afibrd  any  two  that  are  pre- 
cisely similar.  And,  until  one  portrait  shall  answer  as  the  likeness  of  two 
fiices,  yea,  of  two  nations  of  &ces,  will  it  continue  to  be  impossible  to 
furnish  a  code  of  laws  that  shall  answer  for  the  government  of  all  peoples, 
or,  shall  be  so  perfect,  that  when  applied  to  the  government  of  a  single 
people,  it  will  not  need  to  be  constantly  altered  to  suit  new  exigencies  in  the 
ever-shifUng  phase  of  human  affairs — and  these  alterations  will  be  always 
driving  society  towards  those  very  difficulties  from  which  Mr.  Bentham 
would  fain  extricate  it  by  his  ''  code  for  any  state." 

The  defect  in  Mr.  Bentham's  mind,  to  which  we  have  referred,  arose 
no  doubt  in  part  from  his  slight  acquaintance  with  the  actual  practice  of 
the  law,  and  his  total  want  of  experience  in  the  work  of  legislation. 
Although  he  might  not  have  been  so  profound  a  legislative  philosopher,  he 
would  have  been  afar  more  practical  legal  reformer,  if  he  had  divided  his  time 
between  abstract  contemplation  in  his  secluded  library,  and  professional 
oontests  in  Westminster  Hall ;  between  the  composition  of  theoretical 
codes  in  his  quaint  old  house  in  Queen's  Square,  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  legislation  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  Occasional  collisions  with  his 
profe^onal  brethren  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  would  have  suggested 
new  trains  of  thought.  These  would  have  led  to  the  modification  of  his 
theories.  The  conflicts  of  the  forum  would  have  made  him  better 
acquainted  with  the  objections  which  his  opponents  offered  to  his  legisla- 
tive plans,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  fortified  their  own.  ^ese 
would  have  induced  a  careful  survey  of  his  own  ground,  and  a  comparison 
of  it  with  that  occupied  by  his  antagonist,  and  might  have  suggested  many 
improvements  in  his  system. 

In  the  particulars  we  have  noted,  Mr.  Bentham  did  not  differ  from  the 
mass  of  those  philosophers— oflen  wiser  and  better  than  their  cotempo- 
raries — who  dwell  much  in  the  world  of  abstract  speculation,  and  mingle 
little  in  the  practical  business  of  .life.  Just  in  proportion  to  their  lack  of 
experience  in  the  common-place  work  of  reducing  theories  to  practice,  is 
their  confidence  in  the  perfection  of  their  systems.  It  is  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  put  them  into  actual  use,  that  they  are  found  to  partake  more 
or  less  of  those  imperfections  which  pertain  to  all  human  inventions. 
And,  never  participating  in  these  attempts,  speculative  philosophers,  lack- 
ing the  instructions  which  such  attempts  are  alone  capable  of  imparting, 
are  wont  to  impute  the  partial  failure  of  their  systems  to  anything  rather 
than  their  own  inherent  defects,  or  their  want  of  adaptation  to  the  nature 
of  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied. 

About  the  year  1816,  Mr.  Bentham  made  a  formal  offer  to  the  governors 
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of  the  sevenl  states  c^  the  American  Union,  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  for 
each  state.  Some  four  or  five  years  afterwards,  he  made  a  similar  offer 
to  all  nations  professing  liberal  opinions.  These  singular  proposals,  which, 
as  all  ordinary  men  foresaw,  broughtnoacceptancesof  his  offers  from  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  are  striking  illustrations  of  his  fondness 
for  generalization,  of  his  confidence  in  the  perfection  and  universal  appli- 
cability of  his  system,  of  his  comprehensive  benevolence  and  child-like 
simplicity,  and  of  that  rare  combination  of  excellencies  and  defects  which 
made  up  his  character. 

The  labors  of  this  great  and  good  man  were  of  invaluable  service  to  the 
cause  in  which  he  spent  nearly  sixty  years  of  his  life.  Though  he  took 
BO  direct  share  either  in  the  enactment  or  administration  of  the  laws, 
his  was  the  master-mind  that  set  other  minds  in  motion ;  his  genius,  the 
spring  that  operated  a  vast  and  powerful  reformatory  machine.  Hia 
various  treatises  contained  all  the  general  outlines,  and  much  of  the  filling 
up  of  the  numerous  improvements  which  other  hands  subsequently 
wrought  into  the  judiciary,  and  impressed  upon  the  legisration  of  Englana. 
Not  a  single  reform  has  been  recently  effected  in  the  Euglish  law,  but  its 
germ  may  be  found  in  his  works,  while  some  are  almost  literal  transcripts 
of  his  writings.  Most  of  these  improvements,  whether  in  the  judiciary  or 
in  the  general  polity  of  the  country,  have  been  secured  through  the  direct 
influence  of  men  proud  to  ackowledge  themselves  his  disciples,  while  others 
have  been  effected  by  those  who  were  either  not  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  his  debtors,  or  were  too  mean  to  acknowledge  their  obli- 
gations to  the  man  who  had  created  the  public  opinion  which  they  were 
swift  to  follow.  He  lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  toil  in  the  amelioration  of 
a  sanguinary  penal  code,  and  especially  in  the  abridgment  of  the  number 
of  capital  offences ;  in  the  partial  reformation  of  the  penitentiary  system, 
and  the  kindlier  treatment  of  prisoners ;  in  the  softening  of  the  rigors  of 
the  system  of  bankruptcy,  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  of  the  laws  for 
the  enforcement  of  pecuniary  obligations ;  in  the  infusion  of  a  little  of  the 
leaven  of  Christian  charity  into  the  poor-laws,  and  the  game  laws ;  in  the 
retrenchment  of  costs,  and  the  simplification  of  the  practice,  in  the  equity 
and  common  law  courts ;  in  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  selected 
from  among  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  kingdom,  to  revise  and  codify  the 
penal  law,  to  remodel  and  consolidate  the  law  of  real  property,  and  to 
inquire  into  and  propose  remedies  for  the  manifold  abuses  that  infested 
the  Court  of  Chancery ;  in  the  abolition  of  sacramental  tests,  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics ;  and  in  the  enlargement  of  the  electoral 
suffrage,  the  utter  demolition  of  the  system  of  rotten  boroughs,  and  the 
partial  equalization  of  parliamentary  representation. 

Upon  each* of  the  subjects  we  have  specified,  Bentham  wrote  and  pub* 
lished,  and  in  respect  to  most  of  them,  he  wrote  and  published  early  and 
elaborately.  He  did  not  live  to  see  either  of  these  reforms  carried  for- 
ward to  the  point  of  improvement  which  his  far-penetrating  sagacity  had 
reached,  while  the  accomplishment  of  others  that  he  had  initiated  or  advo- 
cated, was  postponed ;  some  to  be  taken  up  and  adopted  after  his  death ; 
some  to  repose  upon  their  merits  till  the  dawning  of  better  days.  *  But^ 
the  great  and  all-embracing  object  at  which  he  aimed  through  life,  was 
secured,  and  his  aged  eye  rejoiced  in  the  sight  of  its  consummation.  He 
broke  the  spell  which  the  common  law  had  so  long  held  over  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen.    He  saw  the  conviction  penetrating  a  large  share  of  the 
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intelligence  of  the  nation,  and  8prea>iing  through  foreign  states  and  colo- 
nies where  this  system  bore  sway ;  but  however  creditable  it  might  be  to 
the  remote  times  in  which  it  originated,  it  was  unworthy  of  the  genius 
and  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  an  age  so  enlightened,  liberal  and  enterpris- 
ing as  ours,  and,  when  measured  by  the  standards  which  now  surround  it, 
BO  far  from  being  *^  the  perfection  of  reason,"  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
human  understanding,  and  the  homage  paid  at  its  altars  a  blind  and  de- 
grading idolatry. 

Among  the  greatest  of  the  unquestioning  disciples  of  Bentham,  may  be 
reckoned  Dumont,  Mill  and  Bowrino.  M.  Dumont,  a  native  of  Geneva, 
a  man  of  acute  mind,  liberal  principles,  and  extensive  acquirements,  edited, 
and  in  part  reduced  to  writing,  several  of  his  most  important  works,  trans- 
lating them  into  French,  preparing  them  for  the  press,  and  publishing  them 
in  Paris.  This  accomplished  scholar  was  of  invaluable  service  to  his  friend. 
He  did  more  than  condense  and  arrange  the  materials  put  into  his  hands. 
He  systematized  and  illustrated  them ;  often,  in  respect  of  methodical  ad- 
justment and  felicity  of  style,  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  and  light 
out  of  darkness.  It  was  to  his  luminous  pen  that  Bentham  was  indebted 
for  the  wide  celebrity  he  enjoyed  on  the  continent,  before  he  was  hardly 
known  in  England.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  many  of  his  writings 
first  appeared  in  the  French  language,  led  one  of  our  American  Reviews  into 
the  very  natural  error  of  calling  him  "  a  distinguished  Frenchman."  Mr. 
James  Mill,  author  of  the  History  of  British  India,  did  more,  probably,  to 
diffuse  the  principles  of  Bentham  through  England,  than  any  other  man. 
During  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  Bentham's  life.  Mill  was 
his  familiar  associate,  and  enjoyed  his  entire  confidence.  He  illustrated 
his  system  in  several  able  articles  in  the  Encyclops&dia  Britannica.  His  son, 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  author  of  the  work  on  Logic,  prepared  for  the  press 
Bentham's  great  treatise  on  the  Rationale  of  Eviden?;e.  Dr.  Bowring, 
whom  Bentham  describes  as  his  most  intimate  and  confidential  friend  for 
twelve  years,  was  associated  with  him  in  founding  and  conducting  the 
Westminster  Review,  was  ever  his  warm  eulogist,  was  appointed  his  ex- 
ecutor, and  has  edited  his  works. 

Though  Dumont,  Mill,  and  Bowring  gave  a  wide  difiusion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Bentham,  it  is  to  Romilly,  Macintosh,  and  Brougham,  that  Eng- 
land is  more  especially  indebted  for  their  partial  application  to  the  juridi- 
oal  and  legislative  systems  of  that  country.  Their  positions  as  party  chiefs 
and  parliamentary  leaders  gave  them  opportunities  for  moulding  them 
into  the  policy  of  the  nation,  which  those  gentlemen  did  not  possess.  The 
eminent  standing  of  Romilly  and  Brougham  at  the  English  bar,  and  the 
reputation  which  Macintosh  had  acquired  by  his  administration  of  a  judi- 
cial office  in  India,  gave  an  influence  among  their  professional  brethren,  to 
the  reforms  they  recommended,  which  would  not  have  been  yielded  to 
them  had  they  rested  solely  upon  the  advocacy  of  any  persons,  however 
learned,  standing  outside  of  the  bar.  Professional  men  arc  apt  to  be  un- 
reasonably jealous  of  interference  in  the  "  art  and  mystery"  of  their  craft, 
by  those  not  of  the  brotherhood.  The  bar  is  not  exempt  from  this  infir- 
mity. Its  patience  has  been  severely  taxed,  and  its  self-complacency  a 
good  deal  disturbed,  both  in  England  and  America,  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  because  of  the  heavy  hand  laid  upon  its  venerable  monopolies  and 
occult  practices  by  those  who  have  some  how  learned,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  upon  whom  the  laws  are  executed,  have  quite  as  much  right 
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to  understand  them,  and  quite  as  much  interest  in  their  improvement,  as 
the  select  few  who  administer  them.  RomilJy,  Brougham,  and  Macintosh 
participated  in  these  popular  sentiments,  and  took  no  pains  to  disguise 
their  sympathy  with  them.  If  this  diminished  to  some  extent  their  influ- 
ence with  the  profession,  (as  it  unquestionably  did,)  it  gave  them  the  favor- 
able ear  of  the  masses;  and  what  they  lost  with  the  former,  was  more 
than  made  up  by  the  latter ;  so  that  they  stood  in  the  influential  position 
which  lies  between  the  learned  prejudices  of  the  bar  and  the  unlearned 
antipathies  of  the  people. 

Sir  Samuel  Romillt  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  lawyers  that 
ever  practised  in  the  English  courts.  From  1806,  when  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General  under  the  Grenville-Fox  administration,  to  his  lamented 
death,  in  1818,  he  devoted  much  labor  to  effecting  a  general  reform  of  the 
law,  and  particularly  an  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code.  When  he 
commenced  his  philanthropic  work,  he  found  this  code  rigorous  in  its  pre- 
cepts, sanguinary  in  its  penalties,  abused  in  its  administration,  fortified  by 
the  approbation  of  judges,  lawyers,  and  divines,  and  hedged  around  by 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  country.  Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries, 
had  previously  stated  (and  the  severity  of  the  law  had  then  scarcely  been 
abated  since  he  wrote)  that  *'  among  the  variety  of  actions  which  men  are 
liable  daily  to  commit,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  are  declared 
by  act  of  parliament  to  be  felonies,  without  bedbfit  of  clergy  ;  or  in  other 
words,  to  be  worthy  of  instant  death." 

We  will  enumerate  some  of  the  offences  made  capital  by  the  legislature 
of  this  Qiristian  nation.  Murder,  treason,  and  rape ;  counterfeiting,  forgery, 
and  altering  judicial  records ;  refusing,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance ;  obstructing  the  service  of  legal  process ;  hunting 
in  the  night,  di^uised  in  a  mask ;  writing  threatening  letters,  to  extort 
money ;  piflling  down  turnpike  gates ;  assembling  to  cause  riots,  and  not 
dispersing  at  the  command  of  a  magistrate ;  transporting  wool  or  sheep 
out  of  the  kingdom,  the  second  time  ;  smuggling;  wandering  as  gipsies 
for  thirty  days ;  taking  a  reward  for  restoring  stolen  goods,  when  acces- 
sory to  the  larceny ;  committing  burglary  in  the  night  time ;  robbing  on 
the  highway,  to  the  value  of  a  penny  ;  stealing  from  the  person,  property 
to  the  value  of  more  than  a  shilling,  and  from  a  dwelling,  above  the  value 
of  five  shillings,  and  from  a  vessel,  above  the  value  of  forty  shillings ; 
stealing  fish  from  ponds,  hares  from  warrens,  and  conies  from  the  woods ; 
and  committing  various  malicious  trespasses  upon  private  property,  as 
throwing  down  fences,  demolishing  fish-ponds,  destroying  trees  in  parks 
and  gardens,  maiming  cattle  and  horses.  We  exhibit  these  as  lively  fea- 
tures of  a  code,  the  offspring  of  a  grim  and  bloody  age,  which  had  obtruded 
its  horrid  visage  into  the  sunlight  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  of  the 
Christian  era ;  which  had  been  eulogized  by  the  gentle  and  classic  Black- 
stone  ;  been  pronounced  "  a  mild  and  cautious  system  of  penal  jurispru- 
dence," in  a  work  on  Moral  Philosophy,  by  Archdeacon  Paley  ;  and  was 
generally  approved  by  a  nation  that  expended  ten  millions  sterling  annu- 
ally to  support  an  established  church,  and  lifted  its  holy  hands  in  horror 
at  the  atrocities  and  infidelities  of  its  French  neighbors. 

To  the  honor  of  human  nature  be  it  recorded,  that  considerable  portions 
of  this  Draconian  code  had  become  comparatively  a  dead  letter,  in  the 
times  of  which  we  write.  In  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  the  ingenuity  of 
philanthropic  lawyers  often  opened  a  way  of  escape  for  the  prisoner 
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through  the  loose  texture  of  some  statute  ;  thesubUety  of  humane  judges 
would  sometimes  aid  counsel  in  refining  away  the  plain  meaning  of  an  in- 
dictment, so  that  the  wretch  who  had  killed  and  eaten  the  hare  that  poach- 
ed on  his  garden  might  go  without  day ;  and  the  pity  of  the  jury  would 
not  unfrequently  get  the  better  of  their  senses  and  their  oaths,  while  bold- 
ly  declaring  through  their  verdict,  that  property  which  the  thief  had  re- 
used to  seU  for  a  crown,  was  worth  but  eleven  pence.  These,  and  such 
like  expedients,  to  save  lives  which  the  law  clamored  to  sacrifice,  strength- 
ened rather  than  weakened  the  argument  for  the  abrogation  of  those  parts 
oi  the  code  thus  practically  nullified  by  abuses  in  their  administration. 
But  the  advocates  for  harsh  and  vindictive  laws,  and  especially  the  cham- 

Eions  of  the  gallows,  contended  that  they  ought  to  remain  on  the  statute- 
ook  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers. 

For  the  work  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  Bomilly  possessed  rare 
qualifications.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  equity  bar,  with  a  mind  at 
once  capacious  and  acute,  a  well-balanced  judgment,  and  a  taste  classically 
pure,  a  dignity  of  manner  which  commanded  respect,  and  an  honesty  of 
purpose  which  silenced  calumny,  a  soul  cast  in  the  largest  mould,  and  a 
heart  ever  awake  to  the  calls  of  humanity,  and  an  eloquence  which  inform- 
ed the  reason  and  delighted  the  fancy,  he  was  the  model  lawyer  of  his 
time. 

In  1808,  he  carried  through  Parliament  a  bill  repealing  so  much  of  the 
penal  law  as  made  the  stealing  of  property  from  the  person  above  the 
value  of  twelve  pence,  a  capital  crime.  But,  even  then,  he  was  unable  to 
induce  the  legislature  to  fix  the  point  at  which  the  offence  became  capital, 
higher  than  £15.  lliis  bill,  and  another  of  a  similar  character,  had  glided 
thorough  Parliament  without  exciting  general  attention.  The  next  year, 
he  brought  in  bills  to  abolish  the  death-penalty  for  stealing  property  from 
a  shop  above  Uie  value  of  five  shillings,  and  firom  a  vessel  alcove  that  of 
forty.  He  sustained  them  by  a  spec^  abounding  in  rare  and  valuable 
fitcts  concerning  the  statistics  of  crime,  showing  that  it  was  the  Certainty 
rather  than  the  severity  of  punishment  which  deterred  from  the  commis- 
sion of  offences,  and  proving  that  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  laws, 
capital  crimes  had  steadily  increased  in  number  during  the  last  hundred 
years ;  luminous  in  its  exposition  of  the  only  legitimate  and  righteous 
ends  to  be  accomplished  by  a  penal  code,  the  safety  of  the  community, 
and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal ;  eloquent  in  its  eulogiums  of  the  hu- 
mane and  liberalizing  tendencies  of  the  age ;  and  avowing  that  these  bills 
were  introduced  to  test  the  temper  of  the  House,  and  ascertain  whether  it 
would  encourage  htm  to  enter  upon  a  cautious  and  gradual  reformation  of 
the  whole  penj2  code.  The  friends  of  the  code  were  thoroughly  alarmed, 
and  they  summoned  its  champions  to  the  rescue.  Not  only  were  the  bills 
defeated,  but  an  excitement  was  kindled  that  swept  through  the  land. 
Divines  preached  in  favor  of  retaining  the  death-penalty  unabridged  and 
unimpaired ;  statesmen  declaimed  against  the  reckless  spirit  of  innovation 
that  was  abroad ;  judges  frowned  from  under  their  flowing  wigs  at  him 
who  had  dared  to  lay  rude  hands  upon  the  judicial  fabric  which  *^  our  wise 
forefathers''  had  erected ;  while  reviewers  in  dull  monthlies  and  penny-a- 
line  pamphleteers,  ranting  tory  orators,  and  nervous  old  women,  took  up 
the  hue  and  cry,  and  rung  the  changes  upon  *'  the  democracy  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,"  and  ^' the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution." 

Bomilly  met  this  clamor  by  publishing  the  substance,  of  his  speech  in 
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pamphlet  form,  aooompanied  with  additional  facts  and  fllustrationa,  and 
giving  it  a  wide  droolation.  It  was  made  the  text  of  an  elaborate  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which  its  positions  were  sustained  with  emi- 
nent abOitj.  The  speech  and  the  essay  will  reward  a  perusal  by  all  who 
would  study  the  history  and  {^osophy  of  crime  and  its  punishment. 

In  1811,  Romilly,  ever  on  the  alert  to  push  his  humane  enterprise, 
seized  a  favorable  opportunity  to  carry  a  bill  through  Parliament  abolish- 
ing capital  punishment  in  the  case  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  found  b^ging  in 
tiie  streets,  without  having  in  their  possession  certificates  of  discharge 
from  the  service.  But,  during  the  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life, 
though  he  occasionally  brought  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  able  to  effect  little  or  notMng  for  the  melioration  of  the  penal 
oode. 

The  criminal  law  was  not  the  only  field  of  legal  reform  in  which  this 
eminent  person  exerted  his  talents.  From  humble  beginnings,  he  had 
risen  in  the  profession  till  his  practice  in  the  equity  tribunals  equalled 
that  of  any  lawyer  at  the  bar.  His  mind  was  cast  in  too  colossal  a  frame 
to  desire  to  profit  by  the  enormous  expenses  and  the  interminable  delays 
<^  the  court  over  which  that  ^  everlasting  doubter,"  Lord  Eldon,  presided. 
He  rendered  efiident  service  in  exposing  its  abuses,  causing  some  to  be 
remedied,  but  compelled  by  the  illiberality  of  the  times,  and  the  bigotry 
of  the  Qiancellor,  to  leave  others  to  be  removed  by  those  who  should  en- 
ter into  his  labors  when  he  was  no  more. 

Sir  Samuel  shared  lai^ly  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Bentham,  and  was 
the  intimate  associate  for  many  years  of  M.  Dumont.  His  tragic  end  shed 
a  gloom  over  the  profession  of  which  he  was. so  bright  an  ornament,  and 
filled  the  bosoms  of  his  firiends  with  inexpressible  grief.  He  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,  when  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  ten- 
derly attached,  and  whose  bed-side  he  had  watched  with  the  most  anxious 
solicitude,  induced  a  nervous  disorder  which  douded  his  reason,  and  in  a 
paroxysm  of  temporary  insanity  he  put  a  period  to  his  honorable  and  be- 
nevolent life. 

When  the  grave  closed  over  the  mortal  remains  of  Romilly,  his  mantle 
rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  coadjutor,  Sir  James  MacIntosh.  He,  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  patrons  of  the  cause,  assumed  the  place  of  his 
lamented  friend  as  their  Parliamentary  leader  in  the  work  of  reforming 
the  criminal  code.  Though  Sir  James  had  never  practised  much  at  the 
bar,  and  had  long  since  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  arena  of  the  courts,  he 
was  deeply  read  in  the  sdence  of  jurisprudence  and  the  philosophy  of  le- 
gislation, and  had  presided  on  the  criminal  bench  in  Bombay  for  some 
eight  years. 

In  1791,  being  then  nominally  a  phy&ddan,  but  preferring  Homer  to 
Galen,  Herodotus  to  Hippocrates,  he  commenced  his  political  career  by 
breaking  a  lance  with  Burke/  then  at  the  culminating  point  of  his  fame. 
JRe  published  a  brilliant  defence  of  the  French  revolution,  in  answer  to 
Burke's  celebrated  attack  upon  its  principles  and  promoters.  This  gave 
him  the  friendship  of  Fox  and  other  liberal  leaders.  Getting  tired  of  medi- 
dne,  partly  because  he  did  not  like  physic  and  partly  because  he  had  no 
ratients,  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1795. 
During  the  next  three  years,  in  which  clients  were  as  scarce  as  patients 
had  been,  he  divided  his  time  between  the  study  of  poetry,  law  and  meta- 
physics, when,  to  supply  his  exhausted  purse,  he  proposed  to  deliver,  a 
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oourse  of  lectures  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Afler  encountering  considerable  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to  the  Inn 
because  of  his  supposed  attachment  to  Jacobinism,  he  at  length  commenced 
his  course,  and  throughout  received  the  warm  plaudits  of  learned  and  bril- 
liant audiences.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  he  gained  still  wider  distino- 
tion  by  his  defence  of  Peltier,  a  French  refugee,  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on 
Napoleon.  His  speech  was  pronounced  one  of  the  most  splendid  orations 
ever  delivered  at  the  English  bar.  It  was  translated  into  French  by 
Madame  De  Stael,  and  secured  him  a  European  reputation.  The  gov- 
ernment having  o^ered  him  the  Recordership  of  Bombay,  he  yielded, 
afler  much  reluctance,  to  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  necessities,  and  was 
banished  from  country  and  friends,  to  an  inhospitable  clime,  among  a 
strange  people,  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  The  duties  of  his  station  re- 
quired him  to  become  familiar  with  the  complex  system  of  penal  juris- 
prudence, partly  English  and  partly  Oriental,  prevailing  in  the  East. 
His  habits  of  research  and  reflection  led  him  to  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  criminal  code  of  his  native  country.  His  sensitive  mind  and  be- 
nevolent heart  revolted  at  its  sanguinary  rigors,  and  he  resolved,  that  on 
his  return  home,  he  would  attempt  its  reformation.  Arriving  in  England 
in  1811,  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1813,  where  he  continued  till 
his  death  in  1832,  battling  side  by  side  with  Romilly,  Brougham,  Tierney, 
Burdett,  Russell,  O'Connell,  and  other  chie&  of  the  liberal  party,  for  free- 
dom of  trade,  the  independence  of  the  press,  the  amelioration  of  the  penal 
law,  religious  toleration,  personal  emancipation,  and  Parliamentary  re- 
form. 

In  1819,  he  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  a  motion,  in  oppo- 
sition to  ministers,  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  revise  the 
criminal  code.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commission.  At  the 
session  of  1820-21,  as  the  first  fruits  of  its  labors,  he  brought  in  six  bills 
for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  certain  cases  of  forgery,  robbery 
and  larceny,  and  for  the  amendment  of  the  code  in  other  essential  respects. 
Afler  a  debate,  in  which  he  sustained  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
missioners with  marked  ability,  some  of  the  bills  were  defeated,  and  the 
others  were  withdrawn.  Sir  James,  never  possessing  the  tact  requisite 
for  a  skillful  Parliamentary  leader,  and  disheartened  by  the  unreasonable 
opposition  which  his  measures  encountered,  would  have  abandoned  the 
field  in  despair  but  for  the  encouragement  he  received  from  Buxton, 
Brougham,  Denman,  and  their  friends,  in  Parliament,  and  Bentham, 
Dumont,  and  their  coadjutors,  without. 

Hopeless  as  now  .seemed  the  prospects  for  procuring  any  substantial 
reform  in  the  criminal  law  until  the  lories  w^ere  driven  from  power,  sub- 
sequent eveuts  proved  that  a  public  sentiment  was  then  forming  that 
would  soon  demand  a  large  retrenchment  of  the  number  of  capital  offences. 
In  1823,  Sir  James  introduced  into  the  House  a  series  of  resolutions,  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  sweeping  reforms  in  the  criminal  code.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  then  Home  Secretary,  caused  them  to  be  rejected  only  that  the 
ministry  might  enjoy  the  credit  of  bringing  forward  measures  of  their 
own  of  a  character  scarcely  less  radical  than  those  proposed  by  Macin- 
tosh. The  government  plan  contemplated  the  immediate  abolition  of 
capital  punishment  in  several  cases,  its  proximate  abolition  in  others, 
and  the  ultimate  revision  of  the  whole  penal  law.  The  result  was,  that 
ere  long  the  death-penalty  was  abrogated  in  about  fifly  instances.    Such  a 
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triumph  was  ample  reward  for  the  years  of  severe,  and  oft-times  hopeless, 
labors  of  Komilly,  Macintosh  and  Buxton,  in  this  humane  department  of 
legal  reformation. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  one  of  the  best  of  men  if  we  did  not  devote 
at  least  a  paragraph  to  Mr.  Buxton.  He  entered  parliament  in  1818. 
He  was  then  extensively  known  for  his  writings  and  speeches  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  Prison  Discipline,  to  which  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  public  atten- 
tion, had  been  turned  by  the  philanthropic  eflforts  of  his  accomplished 
sister-in-law,  England's  '^  Female  Howard,"  the  late  Elizabeth  Fry.  In 
conjunction  with  her,  and  Mr.  Joseph  John  Gumey,  her  brother,  he  bad 
founded  a  Prison  Discipline  Society,  which  was  exerting  a  healthful  influ« 
ence  in  reforming  the  scandalous  penitentiary  system  of  England.  For 
the  first  three  years  of  his  parliamentary  life,  Buxton  labored  almost  ex- 
clusively for  the  improvement  of  the  penal  code.  His  speech  on  the 
forgery  laws,  delivered  in  1821,  in  support  of  one  of  the  bills  introduced  by 
Macintosh,  was  replete  with  useful  information,  and  took  a  luminous  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  question  of  adequate  and  inadequate  penalties,  and  of 
the  philosophy  of  rewards  and  punishments.  As  the  coadjutor  of  Macin- 
tosh, and  the  successor  of  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Buxton  has  written  his  name 
high  on  the  roll  of  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  in  this  connection,  that  about  this  time 
(we  are  unable  to  fix  the  precise  date)  Mr.  Williams  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  the  subject  of  abuses  and  defects  in  the  equity  sys- 
tem, and  especially  in  its  administration  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
procured  the  appointmentof  a  commission  to  ferret  them  out,  and  propose 
measures  for  their  correction. 

The  mention  of  this  gentleman's  name,  calls  up  the  recollection  of  an 
interesting  fact  in  the  recent  history  of  the  English  bar.  The  counsel  in 
Queen  Caroline's  case  were  Messrs.  Brougham,  Denman,  Williams,  Wilde 
and  Lushington.  For  the  active  and  determined  part  they  took  in  this 
case,  in  hostility  to  the  royal  libertine  then  occupying  the  throne,  these 
distinguished  lawyers,  during  his  reign,  were  excluded  from  that  share  of 
professional  honors  to  which  their  eminent  attainments  fairly  entitled 
them.  Their  heroic  defence  of  her  whom  he  had  turned  out  of  doors,  that 
he  might  have  larger  accommodations  for  his  mistresses — her  whom  he 
had  hunted  through  Europe  with  infarhous  charges,  that  he  might  divert 
the  public  attention  from  his  own  scandalous  infidelities — her  whom  he 
had  resolved  to  "  whistle  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind,  to  prey  at  for- 
tune"— and  the  bold  hand  with  which  they  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  Carl- 
ton House,  during  the  trial,  and  exposed  the  harem  of  its  master  to  the 
popular  gaze; — these  were  offences  not  to  be  forgotten  nor  forgiven,  and 
therefore,  these  five  lawyers  were  the  victims  of  the  royal  displeasure 
while  George  IV.  lived.  But,  when  his  more  liberal  brother,  and  after- 
wards, his  still  more  liberal  niece,  ascended  the  throne,  the  proscribed 
counsellors  of  "Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the  murdered  Queen  of  England," 
were  raised  to  the  highest  stations  which  the  legal  profession  afibrds. 
Brougham  was  created  Lord  Chancellor,  Denman  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  Williams  an  Associate  Justice,  Lushington  was  made  a 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  Wilde,  after  filling  the  offices  of  At- 
torney General  and  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  has  recently  been  made 
Qiief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  year  1828 
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was  an  era  in  the  cause  of  Law  Reform.  On  the  7th  of  February  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Brougham  made  his  memorable  speech,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  ^  The  Present  State  of  the  Law."  It  was  one  of  the  ablest  ever 
delivered  in  Parliament  by  this  extraordinary  man.  It  occupies  about  an 
hundred  pages  in  his  published  speeches,  and  is  a  monument  of  his  learn- 
ing, wisdom,  liberality  and  eloquence.  In  the  preface  to  this  speech,  the 
author  says : — '^  The  evils,  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  of  the  system 
of  civil  procedure  were  singled  out  as  the  principal  object  of  attack,  the 
rather  because,  in  Mr.  Bentham's  writings,  the  other  branches  of  the  mighty 
subject  had  been  more  copiously  handled,  and  because  it  seemed  mani- 
fest that  the  radical  improvement  of  the  remedies  administered  by  the 
courts  of  law  must  lead  to  the  universal  reformation  of  our  jurisprudence, 
while  it  afforded,  in  the  meanwhile,  substantial  benefits  to  the  community, 
and  won  over  new  converts  to  the  great  cause  of  law  reform."  With  the 
hand  of  a  master  he  exposed  the  manifold  abuses  that  then  existed  in  the 
administration  of  the  common  law  courts,  and  laid  bare  many  radical  de- 
fects in  the  system  itself,  suggesting  measures  for  the  removal  and  correo- 
tion  of  each  class. 

His  speech  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  two  commissions,  one  of 
general  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  common  law,  and  the  other  of  in- 
quiry into  the  condition  of  the  law  of  real  property.  Upon  these  com- 
missions were  placed  twelve  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  kingdom,  among 
whom  are  the  well  known  names  of  Bosanquet,  Parke,  Campbell,  Pol- 
lock, Starkie,  Alderson  and  Stephen.  From  their  labors  have  proceeded 
most  of  the  important  changes  that  have  since  been  made  in  the  dvil  ju- 
risprudence of  England.  Of  the  extent  to  which  they  have  followed  &e 
path  traced  hy  Lord  Brougham  in  the  speech  we  have,  mentioned,  we  have 
the  evidence  in  a  note  to  it,  where  he  states,  that,  at  the  time  of  writing 
(1839-40)  of  about  sixty  capital  defects  pointed  out  in  the  speech,  about 
nfly-five  had  then  been  removed  in  whole,  or  in  by  much  the  greater  part. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  y6ars  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  the  subject 
of  a  thorough  reform  of  the  criminal  law  and  its  codification,  was  referred 
to  another  commission  of  able  lawyers,  among  whom  we  find  the  familiar 
names  of  Starkie,  Amos  and  Wightman.  From  their  services  have  main- 
ly flowed  the  numerous  improvements  in  the  penal  code  during  the  last 
f^teen  years. 

The  various  reports  of  these  three  commissions,  made  from  time  to 
time,  have  displayed  great  learning  and  ability,  and  have  not  only  pro* 
duced  radical  changes  in  the  English  law,  but  they  have  been  proAtably 
studied  and  freely  quoted  by  revisers,  codifiers  and  commentators  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  the  labors  of  these  commissions,  and  of  the  present  state  of  law  re- 
form in  England,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  we  may  speak  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Democratic  Review ;  while  we  now  conclude  by  quoting 
the  eloquent  peroration  of  Mr.  Brougham's  speech  of  1828.  Addresnng 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  said : — ^^' i  ou  have  the  power  of  sending  your 
name  down  through  all  times,  illustrated  by  .deeds  of  higher  fame,  and 
more  useful  import,  than  were  ever  done  within  these  walls.  You  saw 
the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age — conqueror  of  Italy — humbler  of  Ger- 
many— terror  of  the  North — saw  him  account  all  his  matchless  victories 
poor,  compared  with  the  triumph  you  are  now  in  a  condition  to  win-— saw 
him  contemn  the  fickleness  of  fortune^  while,  in  despite  of  her,  he  could 
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pronomiee  Ids  memorable  boast,  *  I  shall  go  down  to  posterit j  with  the 
oode  in  mj  hand !'  You  have  vanquished  him  in  the  field  ;  strive  now  to 
rival  him  in  the  sacred  arts  of  peace.  Outstrip  him  as  a  lawgiver,  whom 
in  arms  jou  overcame.  Then  the  lustre  of  the  Regency  will  be  eclipsed 
by  the  more  solid  and  enduring  splendor  of  the  Reign.  The  praisa 
which  £ftl8e  courtiers  feigned  for  our  Edwards  and  Harrys,  the  Justiniana 
of  their  day,  will  be  the  just  tribute  of  the  wise  and  the  good  to  that 
monarch  under  whose  sway  so  mighty  an  undertaking  shall  be  accom- 
plished. Of  a  truth,  the  holders  of  sceptres  are  most  chidly  to  be  envied, 
lor  that  they  bestow  the  power  of  thus  conquering,  and  ruling  thus.  It 
was  the  boast  of  Augustus — ^it  formed  part  of  the  glare  in  which  the  per-^ 
fidies  of  his  eariier  years  were  lost — ^that  he  found  Rome  of  brick,  and  Idi 
it  of  marble ;  a  praise  not  unworthy  a  great  prince,  and  to  which  the 
present  reign  also  has  its  claims.  But  how  much  nobler  will  be  the  sov^ 
reign's  boast,  whoi  he  shall  have  it  to  say,  that  he  found  law  dear,  and 
left  it  cheap ;  found  it  a  sealed  book — ^left  it  a  living  letttf ;  found  it  the 
patrimony  of  the  rich — ^lefl  it  the  inheritance  of  the  poor ;  found  it  the 
two-edged  sword  of  craft  and  oppression— left  it  the  staff  of  honesty  and 
the  shield  of  innocence  !  To  me,  much  reflecting  on  these  things,  it  has 
always  seemed  a  worthier  honor  to  be  the  instrument  of  making  you  be* 
stir  yourselves  in  this  high  matter,  than  to  enjoy  all  that  office  can  bestow 
— office,  of  which  the  patronage  would  be  an  irksome  incumbrance ;  the 
onoluments  superfluous  to  one  content  with  the  rest  of  his  industrious 
fellow  dtizens,  tiiat  his  own  hands  minister  to  his  wants :  and  as  for  the 
power  supposed  to  follow  it — ^I  have  lived  near  half  a  century,  and  I  have 
learned  that  power  and  place  may  be  severed.  But  one  power  I  do  prize ; 
that  of  being  the  advocate  of  my  countrymen  here,  and  their  fellowi> 
laborer  elsewhere,  in  those  things  which  concern  the  best  interests  of  man-^ 
kind.  That  power,  I  know  fiill  well,  no  government  can  give — ^do  diange 
take  away !" 


SHELLEY  AND  TENNYSON. 

Fkw  poets  have  been  able  to  achieve  popularity  and  &me  among  all 
dasses  of  men ;  and  of  the  few  that  have  been  successful  in  winning  uni- 
versal praise,  there  are  none  who  do  not  owe  their  success  more  to  as- 
siduous cultivation  of  popular  taste  and  watchful  listenings  to  public  de- 
dsions,  than  to  native  genius  or  to  the  smiles  of  fortune.  Those  oracles 
to  whom  a  world  unanimously  i^peals,  whom  it  styles  models  and  exeoa- 
plars,  standards  of  taste,  and  criterions  of  excellence ;  arrived  at  their 
pre-eminence  only  by  the  most  severe  struggles  with  native  deficiendes, 
and  the  most  sacnfidng  self-denials.  Such  sacrifices  and  struggles,  though 
nec^^ssary  conditions  of  the  highest  and  most  universal  fame,  are  inexpres- 
sibly irksome  to  a  proud  and  sensitive  mind,  and  are  generally  avoided 
where  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  ideal  conceptions,  and  win  a  name  among 
men,  without  them.  The  mass  of  writers  and  poets  have  so  acted ;  and 
each  one,  secure  in  the  admiration  of  a  greater  or  less  body  of  adherents, 
has  punned  hia  diosen  way,  cultavating  his  own  peculiar  tastes,  and  le- 
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signing  to  a  few  great  masters  the  painfully  acquired  sceptre  of  universal 
command.  A  Crabbe  seeks  only  to  adorn  his  pages  with  "  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor."  A  Byron  devotes  his  energies  to  the  task  of 
unfolding  the  mysterious  chambers  of  a  diseased  and  defiant  soul.  A  Scott 
paints  gorgeous  pictures  of  heraldry  and  war.  A  Wordsworth  spends  a 
life-time  in  throwing  open  the  still  and  quiet  recesses  of  a  purely  medita* 
tive  intellect.  CampbelPs  muse  is  action.  Coleridge's  is  repose.  And 
hence  each  of  these  great  poets  is  revered  by  a  separate  school  of  ad- 
mirers, large  in  proportion  to  their  taste  for  quiescence,  or  movement,  or 
deep  and  tranquil  thought,  or  splendid  de^scription,  or  morbid  contempla- 
tion, or  minute  and  simple  narration. 

^Shelley,  inferior  in  poetical  power  to  none  of  these  we  have  mentioned, 
appealed  in  his  own  peculiar  strain  to  the  finer  and  more  subtle  sensibili- 
ties of  our  nature.  His  whole  life  was  one  long  aspiration  for  love  and 
sympathy,  and  his  writings  breathe  one  unvarying  note  of ,  affection  for 
human  excellence,  and  indignation  at  the  unrevenged  wrongs  existing  in 
society.  But  so  abstract  and  intangible  were  his  expressions,  and  so  far 
removed  from  the  grasp  of  the  popular  mind  were  his  plans  for  meliora- 
ting the  condition  of  humanity,  that  his  very  kindness  was  taken  for  in- 
difference, and  his  protestations  of  benevolence  were  construed  into  subtle 
designs  of  malice.  His  life  and  his  writings  could  not  protect  him  from 
the  odium  that  necessarily  attached  to  a  suspected  arrogance  and  infidelity. 
The  persecutions  with  winch  he  was  visited  at  home  are  well  known,  and 
iiave  aroused  the  indignation  of  an  age  that  came  too  late  to  do  him  jus- 
tice. His  works,  with  their  uncorrected  defects,  and  their  rare  and  eleva- 
ted beauties,  though  free  from  much  of  that  unpopularity  which  pressed 
upon  them  at  their  birth,  are  yet  too  obscure  and  imaginative  ever  to 
become  acceptable  to  the  great  public,  and  will  be  read  only  by  students 
of  the  divinest  of  arts — that  art  to  which  he  gave  his  prayers,  his  energies, 
and  his  life. 

Though  Shelley's  poetry,  therefore,  is  read  by  few,  the  influence  which 
it  exerted,  and  still  continues  to  exert  on  succeeding  poets,  is  undeniably 
great.  No  one  ever  possessed  more  self-reliance,  or  juster  views  of  the 
dignity  of  song  ;  and  his  example  has  not .  been  without  its  effect  in  en- 
couraging poets  to  think  with  pride  of  their  vocation,  and  to  preserve  it 
in  its  proper  purity  and  excellence.  His  profound  and  sincere  sympathy 
with  humanity,  and  his  earnest  desires  to  restore  his  fellow  man  to  that 
eminence  of  goodness  from  which  he  had  lapsed,  have  come  to  be  rightly 
understood  and  zealously  adopted.  Nor  have  his  errors  failed  to  be  of  es- 
sential service  to  young  and  ambitious  writers.  An  intimate  knowledge 
of  their  effects  has  produced  the  conviction  that  the  world  cannot  be  bene- 
fited till  it  is  interested,  and  that  the  purest  principles,  the  loftiest  exhor- 
tations, and  the  most  sublime  lessons,  are  but  thrown  away  on  callous 
ears,  unless  the  sympathies  of  that  great  audience  to  whom  the  poet  speaks, 
be  awakened,  their  confidence  fully  established,  and  the  avenues  to  their 
hearts  thoroughly  occupied.  We  believe  it  is  Byron  who  says,  "  When  we 
hear  Shelley  talk  of  being  &miliar  with  the  Alps  and  the  Glaciers,  and 
heaven  knows  what,  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  knew  more  of  Fleet 
street  and  the  Strand."  And  a  distinguished  English  author,  who,  if  we 
mistake  not,  has  profited  much  by  Shelley's  errors,  says — ^^  With  his 
Prometheus  we  have  no  human  sympathies ;  and  the  grander  he  becomes, 
the  less  popular  we  find  him.    Writers  who  do  not  in  theory  know  thdr 
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kind,  may  be  admired,  but  they  never  can  be  popular.  And  when  we 
hear  men  of  unquestionable  genius  complain  of  not  being  appreciated  by 
the  herd,  it  is  because  they  are  not  themselves  skilled  in  the  feelings  of 
the  herd.  For  what  is  knowledge  of  mankind  but  the  knowledge  of  their 
feelings,  their  humors,  their  caprices,  and  their  passions  ;  toudi  these,  and 
you  gain  attention,-^evelope  these,  and  you  have  conquered  your  audi- 
ence." 

:  Alfred  Tennyson,  though  possessing  somewhat  more  of  humor  and 
earthliness  than  Shelley,  would  have  committed  nearly  the  same  faults, 
had  he  not  been  restrained  by  their  melancholy  results,  too  obvious  to 
escape  his  attention.  The  texture  of  his  mind  is  of  the  same  subtle  and 
imaginative  nature  with  that  of  the  author  of  Prometheus  and  Adonais. 
Hb  tendency  to  pursue  metaphysical  abstractions  into  vagueness  and  ot>- 
scurity,  is  primarily  tiie  same  with  Shelley's,  and  could  only  have  been 
checked — for  that  it  is  not  subdued,  may  easily  be  seen  from  "TTie  Two 
Voices"  and  the  "  Palace  of  Art" — ^by  severe  discipline  and  self-denial. 
It  would  require  no  extraordinary  discrimination  to  judge  from  what 
model,  among  others,  he  has  deduced  his  principles  of  poetical  melody 
and  rhythm.  The  same  elements  of  vivid  imagination,  delicate  and 
ethereal  fancy,  graceful  personification,  reach  of  thought,  purity  and  nicety 
of  diction,  and  harmony  of  allusion,  which  claim  for  Tennyson  so  high  a 
rank  among  poets,  may  be  found  in  Shelley  in  equal  copiousness.  And 
the  reason  why  the  one  charms  the  wide  people  with  so  strong  a  spell, 
and  enters  so  readily  the  heart  of  every  one  who  cares  at  all  for  poetry  ; 
and  why  the  other  stands  almost  alone  and  neglected,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  Shelley  was  careless  of  gaining  access  to  the  sympathies  of  human 
nature,  and  wrapping  himself  in  a  mantle  of  poetic  abstractions,  wondered 
why  a  world  around  him  went  femishing  for  truth  ;  while  Tennyson,  no 
less  rapt  with  the  visions  of  the  lofty  heaven  of  song,  studies  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  better  tastes  of  a  nation  of  listeners,  and  feeling  that 
his  powers  cannot  elevate  his  audience  wholly  to  his  own  level,  conde- 
scends a  little,  to  meet  them  on  a  broader  and  more  accessible  plain, 
which  it  is  his  especial  care  to  beautify  and  enrich. 

Still  the  peculiar  vein  of  metaphysical  speculation  which  Tennyson 
shares  with  Shelley,  and  his  evident  love  for  indulging  it — ^an  indulgence 
that  would  run  beyond  bound  were  it  acceptable  to  his  audience — must 
prevent  him  from  ever  becoming,  in  the  broadest  use  of  the  term,  a  popu- 
lar poet.  Unlike  Bums,  to  whom  he  is  superior  in  imagination  and  men- 
tal power,  he  would  never  be  appealed  to  as  a  national  favorite.  Unlike 
Cowper,  with  whom  it  would  be  unjust  to  compare  him,  if  we  reckon  ima- 
gination and  delicacy  of  sentiment  among  the  chief  requisites  of  poetry,  he 
would  never  be  regarded  by  the  mass  as  a  companion  and  a  friend  in  all 
seasons  and  places.  Those  who  look  for  stories  even  in  poetry,  and  mea- 
sure the  goodness  of  a  poem  by  the  intensity  of  its  dramatic  interest,  will 
read  "Marmion"  and  slight  the  "Princess."  By  the  fireside  Tennyson 
will  often  yield  to' Campbell ;  in  circulating  libraries  he  will  be  less  thumb- 
ed than  Montgomery  ;  at  the  piano,  less  sung  than  Haynes  Bayley ;  at 
the  festive  board,  less  quoted  than  Moore.  Not  exclusively  a  subject  for 
the  still  researches  of  the  study,  he  is  a  fit  companion  in  those  hours  when 
we  wish  to  refresh  our  mental  fitculties,  hebetated  by  long  intercourse 
with  the  world,  from  the  pure  and  living  wells  of  song ;  when  we  are  dis- 
posed alike  to  enjoy  the  solemn  argument,  the  playful  and  half-eamesi 
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discourse,  the  toroastLc  yet  good-tempered  judgment,  the  mirthful  jest; 
at  such  times,  whether  by  the  glowing  fire,  or  in  the  dreamy  grove,  he 
speaks  to  us  with  rare  and  strange  power,  and  makes  of  us  eager  aind  de- 
voted disciples. 

Rightly  distrusting  his  ability  to  master  at  once  the  secrets  of  grandeur 
and  tenderness,  Tennyson  has  chossn  his  province  in  the  latter.  I  do  not 
say  that  he  is  not  often  sublime,  but  that  he  does  not  aim  at  grasping  the 
thunderbolt  while  he  holds  the  key  to  the  chambers  of  the  zephyr.  Nor 
does  this  argue  excessive  and  timid  humility,  or  real  want  of  power. 
Since  the  days  of  Homer,  no  poet  has  been  at  the  same  tiii^e  truly  sub* 
lime  and  truly  tender.  Milton,  from  Bis  grand  and  unapproachable  seat, 
forbids  us  to  weep,  and  looks  with  silent  indifference  on  human  sensibility. 
The  Florentine  bard,  in  his  dark  grandeur,  is  mournful,  but  not  sympathe- 
tic. Shakspeare  approaches  near  perfection  on  either  hand,  and  from  him, 
as  from  the  ancient  Greek,  we  derive  our  models,  yet  we  perceive  thai 
even  Shakspeare  would  have  the  more  excelled  in  part  had  he  not  aimed 
at  all.  And  if  the  consummation  of  the  lofty  with  the  tender  is  not  found 
here,  where  shall  we  look  for  it,  or  how  can  lesser  mortals  hope  to  attain 
it  1  The  sublimity  of  Shelley,  which  he  could  unquestionably  have  brought 
to  a  much  higher  grade  of  excellence  than  he  actually  did,  is  distorted  with 
wild  vagaries,  and  chaotic  images ;  and  those  passages  in  which  he  lavished 
the  deepest  affections  of  his  heart  upon  the  objects  of  his  love,  are  marred 
by  his  excessive  inclination  for  abstraction,  and  his  intense  and  unsatisfied 
desire  to  express  the  unuUerable.  There  are  depths  in  the  human  heart 
to  which  language  in  vain  strives  to  penetrate,  and  their  most  perfect  ex- 
positor is  he  who  reveals  their  presence  by  lighting  up  the  surrounding 
obscurities.  And  thus  it  is,  that  by  careful  study  and  patient  attention  to 
popular  wante,  Tennyson  has  overcome  much  of  that  distufice  which  lay 
between  the  world  and  himself — ^and  which  turned  the  earnest  and  disin- 
terested love  of  Shelley  back  upon  himself — ^and  has  learned  the  modes  of 
access  to  the  human  heart.  His  delicate  sympathy,  his  unaffected  desire 
to  interest,  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  are  felt  and  recognized 
by  all  whose  minds  are  at  all  in  harmony  with  poetry,  or  are  not  pervert- 
ed by  a  false  taste.  Tennyson  b  emphatically  the  poet  of  tenderness 
and  sensibility ;  but  it  is  owing  to  his  discrimination,  and  not  to  his  genius, 
alone,  that  his  expressions  of  love  are  not  met  with  indifference,  or  mista- 
ken for  madness. 

Next  to  that  metaphysical  and  abstract  view  of  thought  which  forms  so 
marked  a  characteristic  of  Shelley  and  Tennyson,  I  should  place  a  love  of 
harmony — ^a  power  over  the  resources  of  rhythm,  as  a  peculiar  distinction 
of  their  genius.  That  this  is  partly  spontaneous,  I  cannot  doubt,  but  it  is 
equally  clear  that  much  of  it  is  owing  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  classic,  and  especially  the  Greek,  poets. 

Most  writers  of  poetry,  more  especially  the  inexperienced,  when  in- 
spired by  the  muse,  compose  hastUy,  without  definite  system,  and  without 
regard  to  the  laws  of  metre.  As  they  read  verse  by  the  ear,  so  they  writ# 
it,  and  the  chances  are  almost  infinite  against  their  accuracy.  The  natural 
affinity  of  the  senses  for  harmony  is  generally  sufficient  to  prevent  mis- 
takes occurring  in  very  great  numbers,  or  of  very  obvious  magnitude ; 
and  much  creditable  poetry  b  produced  in  this  way,  but  none  of  it  is 
marked  by  the  essentials  of  immortality.  The  writer  who  aims  at  perma" 
fieiice,  strives  for  perficHan,  All  our  immortal  authors,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  were  men  of  giant  labor,  and  composed  slowly ;  working  by 
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tiie  examples  of  the  past,  improving  on  models  which  in  dieir  turn  h 
been  the  fruit  of  elaborate  toil  and  study.  The  great  laws  of  beauty  t 
exacting,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  is  requisite  to  that  success 
which  every  writer  should  aim.  Triumph  gained  without  this  knowled 
is  necessarily  ephemeral.  And  althougn  poems,  that  are  hastily  writt 
and  disjointed,  and  marred  by  an  absence  of  harmony  here,  and  a  disc< 
neodon  of  thought  there,  may  be  published,  and  read,  and  admired,  th 
<sannot  live,  Virgil  and  Horace  complained  that  rival  poets  composed  1 
times  faster  than  they,  but  somehow  the  world  has  given  those  fast  genius 
the  go-by.  An  author  who  expects  posterity  to  read  him,  has  no  right 
presume  upon  his  own  facility.  The  speed  of  the  age  is  requisite  in  t 
pen  that  writes  pamphlets,  or  editorials,  or  certain  kinds  of  criticism ;  l 
for  the  sake  of  literature,  let  us  not  see  it  in  poems  or  histories.  He  i) 
wise  writer  of  poetry  who  ponders  long  and  deeply  on  the  stately  a 
pure  models  of  the  Greeks,  the  massive  specimens  of  Roman  art,  a 
the  unyielding  structures  built  by  early  English  strength ;  who  makes  1 
laws  of  harmony  familiar  knowledge — who  is  equally  at  home  in  1 
smooth  and  solemn  flow  of  blank  verse,  and  the  involved  torrent  of  1 
choral  ode.  If  each  verse  is  perfect,  there  will  be  no  flaw  in  the  ent 
work.  The  genius  that  constructs  without  art,  is  but  an  imperfect  expc 
tor  of  itself 

Shelley's  command  of  melody  was  great,  and  his  intimacy  with  clas 
beauty  wonderfiil.  The  Grecian  dramatists  were  his  especial  delight,  a 
his  admiration  of  their  exquisite  taste  and  severe  simplicity  was  carri 
almost  to  idolatry.  His  Prometheus  seems  almost  the  work  of  iEschy] 
himself,  and  the  Cenci  is  as  perfect  a  model  of  composition  as  the  Antigoi 
and  as  unfit  for  representation  on  the  English  stage.  In  many  of  his  co 
positions  he  was  hasty,  and  his  sudden  and  early  death  prevented  h 
from  revising  what  he  could  not  but  have  recognized  as  unfinished  a 
.crude.  But  where  he  has  displayed  his  strength,  the  flow  of  his  melo 
is  surpassed  by  nothing  in  the  English  language.  The  perusal  of  "  Al 
tor*'  or  "  Adonais"  affects  us  like  the  solemn  chanting  of  some  mysteric 
anthem,  filling  us  with  lofty  but  indefinable  conceptions,  bewildering  us 
a  maze  of  reverberating  echoes.  Such  music  is  a  fit  companion  to  the 
abstract  thoughts  which,  flowing  in  vivid  profiision  from  the  poet,  elu 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind  but  the  imagination.  Judgment  alone  mi<2 
as  well  sit  on  a  conception  of  Mozart  as  of  Shelley.  To  translate  eitli 
into  prose  would  be  impossible. 

In  excellence  of  metrical  construction  and  use  of  melody,  Tennyscm 
not  at  all  inferior  to  Shelley,  and  his  power  of  entrancing  the  ear  is  of\ 
much  enhanced  by  the  accommodation  of  his  thoughts  to  the  popu 
taste.  Thus,  while  "  (Enone"  and  portions  of  "  In  Mcmoriam"  are 
melodious  and  as  abstract  as  "  Alastor ;"  "  Mariana"  and  the  "  Mille 
Daughter"  are  to  the  latter  what  "  Sweet  Home"  is  to  the  "  Creatioi 
And  with  so  much  care  and  thought  and  deliberation  has  Tennyson  elal 
rated  his  productions,  that  there  can  be  found  among  them  fewer  imp 
fections  of  rhythm  and  style  than  in  those  of  any  other  English  poet.  T\ 
this  by  itself  is  not  necessarily  an  all-important  feature,  is  evident  frc 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  imitators  of  Pope,  who,  if  they  had  lived  befi 
the  Dunciad,  might  have  thought  themselves  fortunate  to  obtain  a  place 
its  embalming  pages,  composed  rhymes  of  undeniable  smoothness,  a 
not  without  a  semblance  of  musical  flow ;  still  when  joined,  as  in  t 
»,  with  genius  and  high  poetical  inspiration,  it  must  be  recognized  a 
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powerfiil  element  of  enduring  success.  It  is  a  matter  of  praise  to  any  poei 
of  the  present  day,  that  he  carefully  attends  to  the  laws  of  metrical  con- 
struction,  and  strives  after  effect  in  language  as  well  as  in  thought ;  since 
by  a  large  and  brilliant  and  influential  school  of  poets,  they  have  been,  in 
late  years,  so  much  disregarded. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  fovorable  spedmen  of  the  verse  of  Shelley,  I 
shall  meet  with  more  difficulty  than  in  the  task  of  elucidating  my  ideas  of 
Tennyson.  The  finest  passages  of  the  former  are  precisely  those  which, 
in  a  disconnected  form,  would  give  the  least  satis&ction  to  the  general 
reafler,  both  on  account  of  their  abstractedness  and  the  intimate  relations  of 
thought  they  maintain  with  the  context.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a 
siDgle  example — ^narrative — and  affording  a  beautifiil  instance  of  sound  har- 
monizing with  sense.    It  is  from  '^  Alastor.'' 

••  EyeniDg  came  on. 

The  beams  of  sunset  hung  their  raiobow  hues 
High  'mid  th«  shifting  domes  of  sheeted  spray. 
That  canopied  his  path  o*er  the  waste  deep ; 
Twilight,  ascending  slowly  from  the  east. 
Entwined  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided  locks 
0*er  the  fair  front  and  radiant  eyes  of  day  ; 
Night  followed,  clad  with  stars.    On  every  side 
More  horribly  the  multitudinous  streams 
Of  ocean's  moontaiDoos  waste  to  mutual  war 
BiM'd  in  dark  tumult  thundering,  as  to  mock 
The  calm  and  spangled  sky.    The  little  boal 
Still  fled  before  the  storm ;  still  fled  like  foam 
Doum  the  steep  cataract  of  a  vmtry  river: 
Now  pausing  on  the  edge  of  the  riven  uave^ 
Now  leaving  far  behind  the  bursting  mass 
That  fell,  convulsnig  ocean.     Safely  fled — 
As  if  that  frail  and  wasted  human  form 
Had  been  an  elemental  god. 

At  midnight 
The  moon  arose ;  and  lo !  the  ethereal  clifis 
Of  Caucasus,  whose  icy  summits  shone 
Among  the  stars  like  sunlight,  and  around 
Whose  cavern ed  base  the  whirlpools  and  the  waves 
Bursting  and  eddying  irresistibly^ 
Rage  and  resound  for  ever. — Who  shall  save  ? 
The  boat  fled  on — the  boiling  torrent  drove— 
The  crags  closed  round  with  black  and  jngged  arms, 
The  shattered  mountain  overhung  the  sea. 
And  faster  stUl,  beyond  all  human  speed. 
Suspended  on  the  sweep  of  the  smooth  wave. 
The  little  boat  was  driven." 

From  the  early  and  bitterly  atoned  errors  of  Shelley's  life,  and  his  suK 
sequent  trials,  Tennyson  has  been  happily  exempt ;  nor  has  he  shared 
those  torturing  speculations  and  wild  scepticisms — whose  full  terror  no 
one  knows  who  has  not  experienced  them — with  the  author  of  that  most 
melancholy  of  all  youthful  follies,  Queen  Mab.  Over  the  career  of  Shel- 
ley we  hang  with  mingled  reverence  and  sorrow,  venerating  his  genius, 
and  lamenting  his  mournful  lapses  from  the  true  faith,  not  without  hope- 
fulness that  his  deep  and  sincere  love  for  goodness  was  acceptable  to  Him 
who  sees  not  as  man  sees ;  on  the  upward  and  brightening  path  of  Tenny- 
son we  look  only  exultingly,  reoognizing  the  progress  of  a  great — and  a 
Christian — poet.  B. 
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ILLUSIONS  OF  A  TOURIST : 

BXniO  RBIOHISGXNOES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  ORKAT  8AIMT  BSRMA&D. 

[from  TBI  FRBlfCR  OF  TOPFFBR.]  / 

Wb  were  seated,  in  company  with  the  prior,  at  the  convent  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, with  our  feet  against  the  fire.  The  good  ecclesiastic,  after  many 
narratives  elicited  hy  our  inquiries,  observed  :  ''  Moreover,  gentlemen,  our 
8aint  Bernard  is  rather  celebrated,  than  well  known."  ^'  And  I  can  tell 
you  the  reason,  &ther,"  interrupt^  a  stout  gentleman,  who,  seated  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  hearth,  had  not  yet  shared  the  conversation ;  ^*  it  is 
not  well  known,  because  it  has  been  so  oflen  misrepresented.  It  is  with 
your  &mous  mountain  as  with  so  many  authors  of  the  present  day,  who 
are  also  celebrated,  and  whom  we,  the  public,  know  through  the  medium 
of  newspapers,  biographies  and  engravings;  the  newspapers  indulge  in 
romance,  the  biographies  in  falsehood,  the  portraits  in  flattery ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  concern  is  as  false  as  an  epitaph !" 

•  The  gentleman  ceased ;  but  I,  who  consider  myself  one  of  the  publio 
also,  and  have,  as  such,  my  own  ideas  and  convictions — I  felt  somewhat 
nettled  by  the  confident  abruptness  with  which  his  opinion  was  uttered : 
"  Allow  me,"  said  I, — "epitaphs" —  But  he  did  not  permit  me  to  conclude 
the  sentence.  "  Epitaphs  !  would  you  really  undertake  to  defend  them  ? 
then  I  would  send  you  to  walk  (I  started,  and  my  countenance  must,  I  am 
certain,  have  displayed  some  marks  of  indignation)  for  an  hour  only  in 
the  cemetery  of  Pere-La  Chaise.  You  will  hardly  deny,  sir,  that  there  are 
some  devils  sleeping  there  beneath  the  turf.  Well !  the  epitaphs  speak 
only  of  angels." 

"Possibly,"  said  I,  "but  we  may  suppose  that  the  survivors,  in  the  ex- 
cess of  their  grief" — ^he  interrupted  me  again — "  You  are  young,  sir; 
very  young.  You  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  never  grief,  but  always 
pride,  vanity  or  joy,  that  dictates  these  falsehoods  and  pays  for  their  per- 
petration." I  replied,  "  Vanity,  perhaps ;  but  joy,  sir,  joy  in  connexion 
with  a  cemetery — with  a  tomb  I"  "Joy,  sir,  or  gratification  if  you  like  it 
better;  that  solid,  actual  gratification,  which  results  from  a  rich  inherit- 
ance. By  a  natural  sentiment,  possessing,  however,  nothing  in  common 
with  grief,  we  wish  to  acknowledge,  in  some  manner,  the  benefit  which  we 
receive,  and  the  epitaph  is  selected  for  that  purpose.  Of  all  means,  this  is 
the  most  convenient,  the  least  expensive,  and  hence,  the  most  ancient. 
Grave,  grave,  then,  sculptor;  proclaim  the  virtues;  proceed;  discharge 
the  tribute — of  what,  gentlemen,  unless  it  be  of  our  gratitude  to  the 
deceased,  our  perfect  and  entire  satisfaction,  our  gratification,  the 
warmer  and  more  lively,  because  for  the  present  we  are  not  allowed 
to  dispel  it?" 

"  There  are  monsters,"  replied  T,  "  who  are  thus  constituted,  but" — 
**  Recall  the  word,  young  man,  and  reserve  it  for  more  odious  subjects. 
Huit  which  is  a  misery  inherent  in  humanity,  cannot  justly  be  called  mon- 
Btrous.     I  speak  of  every  day  facts ;  of  selfishness  rather  odious  than  un- 
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natural ;  of  hypocrisy,  ^hich  hypocrites  regard  as  decent  and  becoming.  I 
speak  of  deeds  that  might  be  committed  by  monsters  such  as  you  and  I, 
for  example.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  these  same  monsters,  if  they  re» 
ally  feel  the  affliction  they  profess,  have  nothing  to  do  with  tombs  and 
epitaphs.  Grief  furnishes  its  own  aliment ;  it  is  timid,  fearful,  retiring ; 
even  the  external  symbols  of  mourning  which  conventual  usages  require, 
are  unpleasant,  because  they  attract  observation.  Grief  deplores  the  de- 
parted one  in  his  entirety,  excusing  his  faults,  cherishing  the  memory  of 
his  virtues,  and  rendering  them  the  homage  of  heartfelt  sighs  and  secret 
tears.  GriefJ  sir — deep,  true  grief — far  from  courting  notice,  is  only  ob- 
served when  taken  by  surprise ;  and  if,  conscious  that  I  were  an  ungrateful 
son,  I  wished  to  be  thought  an  affectionate  one,  I  should,  above  all  things, 
guard  against  placing  a  marble  tablet  on  my  mother's  tomb." 

I  was  much  displeased  with  the  speaker,  and  somewhat,  also,  with  the 
prior,  who  seemed  to  coincide  in  an  opinion  expressed,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
with  sad  severity,  and  substantially  false  and  paradoxical.  In  order  to 
keep  from  openly  contradicting  him,  and  being  desirous  of  changing  the 
current  of  conversation,  I  said,  ^^  let  the  epitaphs  go,  gentlemen,  but  let  us 
talk  of  descriptions,  biographies,  portraits  of  authors." 

'^  I  think  of  them  as  of  epitaphs ;  and  by  this  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
I  place  no  faith  whatever  in  them.  Listen,  then  :  these  devils  of  Pere- 
La  Chaise  may  at  least  have  been  good  devils ;  certainly  they  were  not 
without  qualities,  and  perhaps  the  epitaph  is  as  culpable  in  omitting  the 
virtues  they  possessed,  as  in  ascribing  to  them  those  which  they  never  had. 
In  the  same  manner,  these  portraits  of  our  eminent  men  are  not  without  a 
certain  degree  of  resemblance ;  but  the  picture  is  rendered  as  false  by  the 
beauty  which  is  represented,  as  by  the  actual  truth  which  is  oiAitted.  It 
is  not  the  face  of  a  man,  but  the  visage  of  a  God,  with  which  they  present 
us.  It  is  not,  as  formerly,  that  insignificant  head  of  Fenelon,  buried  in  a 
wig,  but  a  magnificent  mask,  dressed  up  and  set  off  for  the  public  and  for 
posterity.  Formerly  the  public  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  discovering,  in 
the  insignificant  exterior,  the  soul  which  the  author  had  revealed  in  his 
writings ;  but  now,  the  public  have  to  search,  in  an  author's  works,  for  the 
inspiration,  the  originality,  the  depth,  the  humanity,  inscribed  on  his  visage. 
£pitaph!  sir;  on  all  these  lithographic  masks,  whether  engraved  or 
painted,  I  read,  inscribed  in  large  letters,  ^  Behold  the  greatest  of  poets !' 
*  Behold  the  great  master  of  lyric  verse  1'  This  brow  is  worn  by  medita- 
tion ;  this  wasted  away  by  profound  thought ;  that  swelling  with  genius. 
Epitaph,  sir ;  all  is  epitaph. '  But  to  return  to  the  great  Saint  Bernard. 
At  this  moment  a  bustle  was  heard  below,  near  the  entrance,  and  the 
barking  of  the  dogs  overpowered  our  stout  gentleman's  voice.  ^^  Some 
new  comers,"  said  the  prior,  as  he  left  us  to  receive  them.  We  remained 
alone,  the  stout  gentleman  and  I,  each  forming  his  conjectures  as  to  what 
wtis  passing  below,  without  thinking  any  longer  of  epitaphs.  At  the  end 
of  a  few  moments,  a  gentleman  entered  the  hall.  This  gentleman  was  a 
tourist,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  well  dressed,  and  very  communicative. 
'*  I  salute  you,  gentlemen."  He  took  a  chair,  and  we  moved  our  seats  so 
as  to  accommodate  him.  '^  Excuse  me,  but  the  fire  is  pleasant,  after  get- 
ting out  of  an  avalanche." 

^*  An  avalanche !"  said  the  stout  gentleman.  '^  At  this  season  ?"  added 
I.  "  Yes,  and  a  fine  one  too,  I  tell  you ;  a  quarter  of  a  league,  at  least." 
I  could  not  understand  this  gentleman's  avalanche.    It  was,  in  fact,  the 
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end  of  July,  a  season  at  whioh  the  surroimdicg  heights  are  entirely  free 
from  aiows,  and  when,  consequently,  the  snow  that  is  not  there,  cannot 
precipitate  itself  in  the  form  of  an  avalanche.  Being  demons  to  avoid 
contradiction,  I  merely  requested  this  gentleman  to  tell  us  his  ad- 
Yttiture. 

''  Wiilmgly,"  said  he.  ''  We  had  left  the  cantine  at  m  o'clock.  (The 
cantine  is  on  the  side  of  the  Valois,  the  last  inhabited  house  that  is  met 
with  before  reaching  the  Convait)  There  was  a  party  about  fifteen  paces 
in  advance  of  me ;  they  are  now  entering.  Two  gentlemen,  a  young  girl, 
beautiful  indeed,  but  consumptive.  They  were  taking  her  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Italy.  One  of  the  two  men  is  her  father ;  the  other,  her  be- 
trothed, is  a  tali,  quiet  hobbardehoy,  with  about  as  much  excitability  as  a 
statue.    These  Swiss  are  all  so.    Arrived  on  the  avalanche" — 

I  here  endeavored  to  interpose.  ^'  Permit  me,  sir — ^it  is  generally  the 
avalanche  that  arrives  on  you."  ^  Wait  a  moment.  Arrived  on  the  ava- 
lanche, I  saw  that  the  young  lady's  mule  had  sunk  up  to  the  saddle-girths, 
and  could  not  be  extricated  by  the  guide,  who  knew  nothing  about  man- 
aging the  animal.  1  then  approached,  and  pushing  the  rustic  aside,  took 
the  bridle,  and  led  the  mule  along.  Ah !  you  should  have  seen  me.  But 
the  young  lady  became  alarmed,  the  fiither  grew  angry,  the  lover  ex- 
d«med,  the  mule  was  restive,  and  the  guide  interfered  to  prevent  me  from 
niging  on  the  animal  by  blows.  '  Take  your  mule,  then,'  said  I,  throwing 
him  the  bridle.  He  missed  it ;  I  boxed  his  ears ;  the  animal  fell,  and  the 
young  lady  rolled  into  the  depths  of  the  avalanche.'*  ^^  But  allow  me,"  I 
again  interrupted ;  '^  it  is  generally  the  avalanche  that  rolls  on  the  young 
lady."  "  Wait  a  moment.  Her  two  cowardly  protectors  began  to  vocife- 
rate, the  guide  swore,  and  the  young  lady  screamed  for  assistance.  I 
wished,  then,  her  troublesome  companions  at  the  devil ;  and  seeing  neither 
monk  nor  dogs  at  hand,  I  darted  into  the  avalanche,  came  right  upon  the 
young  lady,  and  brought  her  back  safe  and  sound  on  the  pathway.  Such 
is  my  story,"  said  our  tourist,  in  conclusion.  *'This  avalanche  has  given 
me  a  cold.  Good  night,  gentlemen.  I  must  take  something  warm  to 
drink,  and  go  to  bed."  Thereon  he  retired,  without  allowing  us  time  to 
correct  the  singularly  erroneous  idea  which  he  had  conceived  of  an 
avalanche. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  avalanche  is  a  ball  of  snow,  which,  detaching 
itself  from  the  heights,  and  increasing  its  volume  by  the  snow  which  it 
accumulates  on  its  route,  soon  becomes  a  formidable  mass,  and,  in  its  pre- 
cipitous fall,  breaks  down,  overturns  and  crushes  whatever  it  encounters. 
Accidental  circumstances  may  produce  an  avalanche  in  any  place  where 
the  snow  rests  on  steep  declivities ;  but  they  generally  occur  in  the  same 
channels  and  at  the  same  places  every  year,  owlbg  to  the  operation  of  fa* 
vorable  and  continuous  circumstances  which  determine  their  path  in  that 
direction.  When  travelling  on  the  Alps  in  the  middle  of  summer,  these 
channels  are  easOy  recognized ;  they  are  vast  declivities,  entirely  destitute 
of  trees  or  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  accumulated  the  earthy  debris^ 
which,  when  at  length  united  and  conglomerated,  vegetation  reclaims  and 
recovers.  In  the  high  valleys,  where  the  heat  is  of  short  duration,  the 
snows  which  during  the  winter  have  accumulated  in  the  channels,  not 
having  time  to  melt^  remain  there  permanently ;  and  these  remnants  of 
the  r^  avalanche  receive  that  appellation  among  the  country  people. 
Henoe  the  niistake  of  our  touristy  who,  visiting  these  valleys  for  the  first 
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time,  his  brain  filled  with  impressions  from  his  guide  book,  had  thoroughly 
convinced  himself  that  he  had  had  a  glorious  rencounter  with  this  dreadful 
scourge  of  the  upper  Alps. 

I  should  have  endeavored  to  disabuse  him  of  this  idea,  had  he  given  us 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  although  it  is  a  disagreeable  and  thankless  task 
to  disabuse  a  man  when  he  firmly  believes  in  anything  that  flatters  his 
self-love.  When  my  cousin  Ernest  was  about  to  fight  a  duel,  we,  honest 
witnesses  and  good  relatives,  loaded  the  pistols  with  powder ;  his  ad- 
versary fired ;  he  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air ;  we  then  went  to  break- 
fiist,  and  the  wounded  honor  of  the  challenger  was  satisfied.  But  cousin 
Ernest,  when  he  tells  the  story,  pretends  that  the  ball  grazed  his  ear,  and 
imitates  the  whizzing  sound  of  the  projectile ;  my  aunt  Sarah  shudders,  the 
whole  company  shudder,  and  we,  honest  witnesses  and  good  relatives,  are 
constrained  to  shudder  with  them.  Should  we  shudder,  were  it  not  that 
it  is  a  disagreeable  and  thankless  task  to  disabuse  our  cousin  1       * 

The  tourist  had  just  left  us,  when  two  gentlemen,  whom  I  supposed  to 
be  the  father  and  the  lover,  entered  the  hall.  These  gentlemen  seated 
themselves  at  table,  and  commenced  their  supper  in  good  earnest.  Their 
appetite  shocked,  and  their  apathy  displeased  me.  The  old  gentlemaa 
seemed  to  me  in  too  tranquil  a  state  of  mind  for  a  father,  whose  daughter, 
already  consumptive,  had  just  spent  half  an  hour  in  the  snow ;  and  as  for 
the  lover,  I  felt  enraged  at  every  mouthful  he  took,  regarding  it  as  an  out- 
rage to  suffering  and  unfortunate  beauty.  I  remember  that,  following  the 
tourist's  example,  I  drew  inferences,  from  my  observations,  little  favorable 
to  Swiss  sentimentality. 

While  occupied  in  forming  these  inferences,  a  servant  entered  the  hall, 
beaiing  a  cup  of  tea  on  a  tray,  and  the  young  lady  followed  immediately 
after.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  her  &ther  rise  from  his  seat,  and  press  a  kiss 
on  her  forehead,  as  an  evidence  of  the  joy  he  felt  in  seeing  that  she  had 
recovered  so  quickly ;  while  her  brute  of  a  lover,  instead  of  going  into 
ecstacies,  or  bursting  forth  in  strong  expressions  of  lively  happiness  and 
tender  joy,  continued  his  meal,  observing,  in  the  calmest  and  most  com- 
mon-place accent,  '*  Louisa,  sit  down  there,  and  take  your  tea  while  it  is 
warm."  Certes,  this  was  not  the  passionate  fondness  of  Saint  Preux,  ad- 
dressing Julie,  and  the  tranquil  familiarity  of  his  manner  had,  with  me, 
the  effect  of  a  profanation. 

The  young  lady  was,  in  fact,  very  pretty,  and  the  danger  from  which 
she  had  just  escaped,  enhanced  in  my  eyes  the  regularity  of  her  features 
and  the  beauty  of  her  countenance.  I  failed,  however,  to  observe  the 
modest  embarrassment  that  might  have  been  expected,  in  a  betrothed 
young  girl,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  two  gentlemen ;  nor  did  I  discover  that 
air  of  touching  melanchdly  that  we  expect  in  a  frail  and  delicate  constitu- 
tion. But  what  still  more  disconcerted  me,  was  to  surprise  on  her  coun- 
tenance, in  which  I  sought  for  dejection  and  sorrow,  the  visible  signs  of  a 
suppressed  laugh,  that  our  presence  could  hardly  restrain.  This  laugh 
communicated  itself  first  to  her  lover,  then  to  her  father,  who,  being  no 
longer  able  to  constrain  his  mirth,  turned  towards  us,  saying,  'pardon 
me,  gentlemen ;  this  must  appear  to  you  very  much  out  of  place,  but  it  is 
irresistible ;  excuse  us."  The  whole  three  being  thus  freed  from  re- 
straint, burst  into  a  merry  laugh,  while  we  looked  at  them,  lost  in  the 
most  serious  astonishment. 

I  judged  it  advisable  to  withdraw,  and  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  re- 
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gretting  at  the  same  time  to  have  giyen  myself  any  oonoem  in  behalf  of 
people  who  seemed  so  well  pleased  with  themselves,  when  the  father,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me,  said,  '*  I  must  let  you,  sir,  into  the  secret  of  our 
hilarity,  which  you  must  consider  very  strange.  The  subject  is  a 
gentleman"— 

"The  gentleman  who  was  here  just  nowl*'  "Precisely."  The  most 
obliging,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  dangerous  person  in  the  world. 
We  had  never  seen  him,  when  it  seems  he  suddenly-  took  it  into  his  head 
that  we  were  exposed  to  great  danger  from  an  avalanche.  From  pure  hu- 
manity, then,  and  with  the  most  imperturbable  gravity,  he  pushed  away 
our  guide,  beat  our  mule,  and  threw  my  daughter  into  the  ravine." 
Here  bursts  of  laughter  interrupted  the  redtal.  In  fact,  just  in  propor^ 
tion  as  the  former  alarm  had  been  serious,  the  circumstances  now  pre* 
sented  themselves  under  their  comic  aspect,  to  the  imagination  of  the  three 
travellers,  and  excited  in  their  minds  those  emotions  of  gayety  which  I 
had  witnessed,  and  in  which  I  now  participated.  I  capped  the  climax  by 
informing  them,  that  in  the  tourist's  imagination,  the  young  lady  passed 
for  a  consumptive,  and  her  brother  for  a  lover,  whom  he  mentally  re- 
proached with  a  strange  degree  of  prosaic  coldness. 

The  stout  gentleman,  still  seated  by  the  fire,  had  listened  to  the  con- 
versation without  sharing  either  the  dialogue  or  the  laughter.  At  last, 
rising  from  his  seat,  as  if  to  retire  to  his  room,  "  A  fool,  said  he,  "  and 
you  may  be  ^re  one  of  my  countrymen ;  no  other  could  combine,  in  so 
happy  a  degree,  rashness  and  gravity,  presumption  and  ignorance ;  no 
one  else,  rather  than  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  own  judgment,  would 
throw  into  what  he  takes  for  an  avalanche,  a  blooming  girl,  whom  he 
takes  for  a  consumptive.  €rood  evening,  gentlemen."  Our  stout  friend 
took  a  light,  and  withdrew,  and  we  soon  followed  his  example. 

The  bed-rooms  reserved  for  travellers,  at  the  Convent  of  Saint  Bernard^ 
are  little  cells,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wooden  partition.  When 
I  had  extinguished  my  candle,  I  perceived  a  light,  which  fell  on  my  bed, 
through  the  chinks  of  the  partition.  It  is  rarely,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  a  very  indiscreet,  but  very  lively  curiosity  does  not  impel  you  to  ap- 
proach  your  eye  to  the  chink  which  seems  to  be  the  lai^est.  At  least, 
this  is  what  I  did  not  fail  to  do,  taking,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  care- 
ful precautions,  lest  the  slightest  noise  should  betray  my  indiscretion.  I 
then  saw,  to  xky  great  surprise,  and  with  some  disappointment  also,  our 
tourist  sitting  on  his  bed,  his  head  and  chest  warmly  wrapped  up,  and 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  apparently  absorbed  in  the  task  of  composition. 
Beside  bis  bed,  I  observed  a  steaming  teakettle  and  a  flask  of  cherry 
brandy.  From  time  to  time  he  ceased  writing,  in  order  to  revise  and  cor- 
rect his  manuscript,  while  every  shade  and  variety  of  satisfiiction  passed 
over  his  countenance,  from  the  simple  smile  of  contentment  to  the  serious 
gaze  of  the  most  boundless  admiration.  At  one  passage,  he  seemed  un- 
able to  resist  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  flattering  murmur  of  his  period, 
and  in  the  extract  that  he  read  to  himself,  I  could  distinguish  only  that  it 
contained  something  about  Molossian  masHffSy  violets^  and  a  young  lady 
named  Emma,  I  hence  concluded  that  our  tourist  was  an  author,  perhi^ 
a  traveller  of  the  Alexandre  Dumas  school,  who  was  now  occupied  in  re- 
tracing the  impressions,  the  recollections,  the  catastrophes  of  the  day. 
On  this  I  left  him  to  his  labors,  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  atbreak&st,  I  learned  that  the  tourist  had  departed  an 
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hour  ago,  and  the  stout  gentleman  vb8  preparing  to  set  out  fot  Martignj. 
As  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  descend  to  the  city  of  Aoste,  I  joined  the 
three  persons  whose  acquaintance  I  had  so  pleasantly  made  on  the  preced- 
ing evening.  Though  our  touristy  at  the  first  glance,  had  pronounced  one 
to  be  a  phlegmatic  Swiss,  they  were  all  natives  of  Chambeiy,  They  were 
proceeding  toward  Ivr^e,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  nuptials  of 
their  daughter,  whom  her  father,  a  hotel  keeper  at  Chambery,  had  long 
since  promised  to  the  son  of  a  Piedmontese  hotel-keeper,  at  Ivr^e.  At 
the  same  time,  the  good  man  proposed  to  provide  himself  with  a  supply 
of  wines  and  rice,  and  then,  after  dispatching  his  business,  to  return  to 
Savoy  by  the  Little  Saint  Bernard.  On  the  way,  he  explained  all  these 
matters  to  me  with  that  gay  and  honest  simplicity  which  is  so  natural  to 
the  Savoyards,  and  as  I  appeared  interested  in  them,  he  invited  me  to  his 
daughter's  wedding,  and  she  with  an  amiable  ingenuousness,  begged  me  to 
do  her  the  honor  of  attending  on  that  occasion.  Without  positively  re- 
fusing, I  still  resolved  not  to  accept,  owing  to  certain  secret  operations  in 
my  own  mind,  of  which,  I  could  not  but  be  conscious.  In  fact,  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  young  person  had  deeply  interested  me  on  the  previous 
evening,  but  to-day  I  b^^  to  feel  that  I  was  in  love  with  her.  This,  to 
be  sure,  was  advancing  somewhat  rapidly.  But,  in  addition  to  the  fact, 
thatin  travelling  the  heart  is  freer,  more  venturesome,  and  more  easily 
captivated,  it  is  always  readily  excited  by  certain  features  possessing  an 
unaccustomed  charm,  and  a  style  of  beauty  never  before  observed.  Edu- 
cated among  the  sisters  of  the  S%cred  Heart,  the  young  lady  had  left  the 
convent  only  a  few  weeks  previously,  so  that  being  quite  a  novice,  with- 
out experience,  and  hardly,  as  yet,  accustomed  to  the  world,  she  charmed 
at  once  by  her  artless  manners,  and  by  certain  blooms  of  joy  and  hope, 
whose  tender  and  delicate  colors  had  nev^  yet  been  tarnished.  Grace- 
ftilly  seated  on  her  mule,  which,  according  to  the  instinct  common  with 
those  animals,  followed  the  exterior  border  of  the  path,  she  mounted 
the  precipitous  height  with  an  air  of  assurance,  which,  with  her,  was  not 
courage,  but  careless  confidence.  Still,  when  the  conversation  changed 
fipora  the  quality  of  rice,  or  the  value  of  wines,  to  subjects  that  interested 
her  more,  she  joined  in  it,  now  bursting  forth  in  some  lively  sally,  now 
listening  with  an  aspect  of  serious  intelligence.  Once  or  twice,  her  lover 
was  alluded  to ;  she  had  seen  him  but  once  ;  she  spoke  of  him  without 
either  embarrassment  or  passion,  without  appearing  to  see  anything  more 
in  marriage  than  a  perpetual  and  delicious  season  of  enjoyment.  Amiable 
girl !  Ak  i  gazed  upon  her,  my  fancy  depicted  her  future  destiny,  and  the 
sudden  disenchantment  of  her  dreams ;  and  after  having  imagined  the  dis- 
appointments that  probably  awaited  her,  in  the  midst  even  of  a  domestic 
happiness,  which  was  yet  uncertain,  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  I  had 
been  the  person  assigned  to  lighten  her  sorrows  by  constant  tenderness, 
and  that  eager  watchfulness  which  results  from  a  delicate  and  devoted  pas- 
sion. But,  as  fate  had  ordained  otherwise,  I  found  it  was  best  not  to  che- 
rish a  sentiment  which  soon  became  painful,  because  it  was  hopeless.  This 
was  why  I  had  not  yet  mentally  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  approach- 
ing nuptials. 

After  travelling  about  four  hours,  we  arrived  at  the  city  of  Aoste.  It 
happened  to  be  ^ir^lay.  Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  ruins  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  around  the  ancient  Roman  gates^the  peasants  from  the  moun- 
tains displayed  their  wares ;  here  rose  piles  of  cheese,  there  heifers  lowed. 
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and  beyond  timid  sheep  Ueated  around  the  booths,  or  gave  sudc  to  their 
lambs  under  the  shade  of  the  wagons.  Oar  two  gentlemen  had  no 
sooner  arrived,  than  they  were  surrounded  by  dealers,  with  whom  they 
had  business  to  tcansact,  and  treating  me  as  an  old  acquaintance,  they  had 
abfuidoned  the  young  lady  to  my  protection.    The  hotel,  at  which  we  had 

Fut  up,  was  noisy  and  crowded.  As  an  inducement  to  leave  it  for  awhile, 
proposed  a  pilgrimage  to  die  leper's  tower.  After  having  consented  with 
eager  earnestness,  and  while  we  were  en  route,  she  inquired  of  me  who 
the  leper  was  ]  I  promised  her  that  she  should  soon  know,  and  having 
enter^  a  bookseller's  shop,  I  bought  M.  De  Maistre's  story.  We  then 
directed  our  steps  toward  the  rural  endosure  where  rises  the  old  tower 
which  he  has  immortalized.  And  when  we  had  visited  it)  we  repaired  to 
the  neighboring  meadow,  to  seek  some  shady  spot,  where  we  could  sit 
and  read  our  book.  We  found  some  leafy  oak  trees,  and  some  boulders 
not  &r  off,  perhaps  the  very  same  on  wMch  the  leper,  having  seen  the 
young  woman  recline  her  head  on  the  bosom  of  her  bridegroom,  felt  his 
heart  tremble  and  his  soul  stagger,  beneath  a  frightful  burthen  of  despair. 

My  young  companion  having  been  brought  up  by  the  sisters  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  had  read  scarcely  any  books,  except  those  which  treated  of 
religious  subjects.  She  now  listened,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  work 
at  once  grave  and  interesting,  written  in  a  style  full  of  emotion  and  elo- 
quence ;  now  gently  penetrating  the  heart,  now  agitating  it,  and  causing 
it  to  thrill  with  compassion.  At  first  calm,  and  almost  lost  in  abstraction, 
she  attentively  regarded  the  tower,  the  mountains,  the  valley,  until,  capti- 
vated more  and  more  by  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  she  evinced  a  sort 
of  surprise,  which  was  insensibly  followed  by  the  enchanting  emotion  of  a 
mind  which  becomes  for  the  first  time  susceptible  to  the  charm  of  poetry. 
Her  countenance  sparkled  with  pleasure.  As  we  perused  those  sombre 
pages  which  described  the  bitter  sufferings  of  the  leper,  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears ;  and  when  I  came  to  the  place  where  the  poor  wretch's  sister  is 
about  to  be  taken  from  him,  she  begged  me  to  proceed  no  further.  I  th^i 
olosed  the  book,  and  presenting  it  to  her,  in  order  that  she  might  finish  the 
story  at  her  leisure,  I  begged  her  to  keep  the  little  volume  as  a  memorial 
of  myself.  She  willingly  assented,  blushing,  however,  as  she  did  so.  In 
&ct,  we  had  begun  to  feel  in  common,  to  experience  the  same  emotions ; 
our  hearts  had  secretly  drawn  near  to  each  other,  so  that  the  ingenuous 
pleasantry  of  the  preceding  evening  had,  with  this  young  girl,  already  be- 
gun to  give  place  to  the  modest  restraint  of  s^timent. 

We  returned  to  the  hotel.  The  two  gentlemen,  entirely  absorbed  in 
business,  were  eagerly  despatching  their  flairs,  so  as  to  close  them  and 
return.  They  hardly  observed  that  a  great  change  had  come  over  the 
young  girl.  For  my  part,  I  was  so  ^roughly  convinced  of  the 
error  which  I  had  just  imprudently  committed,  in  disturbing  the  calm  that 
had  reigned  in  her  heart,  and  opening  poetry  to  its  reception,  at  the  very 
moment  when  she  was  about  to  contract  the  most  holy,  but  the  most  pro- 
saic of  engagements,  that  I  felt  some  degree  of  compunction  at  what  I  had 
done.  It  was  true,  that  I  could  not  now  remedy  the  evil,  but  I  might  in- 
erease  it  by  continuing  to  travel  as  her  companion,  which  I  desired  to  do, 
with  a  degree  of  eagerness  that  told  me  there  was  already  something  cul- 
pable in  the  wish.  Summing  up  all  my  resolution,  therefore,  in  order  to 
resist  the  affectionate  solicitations  of  the  father  and  brother,  and  the  timid 
hut  earnest  entreaties  of  dieir  oompanion,  I  separated  from  them, 'after 
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thanking  them  for  the  kind  reoeption  I  had  met  with.  I  remained  at 
Aoste,  experiencing,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  around  me,  a  bitter  feeling 
of  solitude,  and  heart>sick  melancholy,  which  I  went  to  nourish  in  the 
very  spot  where,  in  the  morning,  we  had  sat  beneath  the  oak  trees. 

The  next  day,  and  for  some  days  afterwards,  I  continued  in  a  state  of 
abstraction,  that  allowed  me  to  feel  but  little  curiosity  respecting  the  dis- 
tricts or  the  cities  which  I  had  come  to  visit.  I  passed  through  Ivr^e  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  it  required  a  strong  enort  on  my  {>art  to  forbear 
spending  at  least  a  few  hours  there.  The  streets  were  deserted,  the  Doire 
scarcely  as  yet  lighted  up  by  the  first  faint  gleams  of  the  early  dawn,  and  ^ 
still  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  district  was  the  pleasantest  in  Italy,  and  that 
city  the  only  one  in  which  I  should  have  liked  to  spend  my  days.  I  felt 
an  inclination  to  walk  through  it.  While  passing  along,  I  saw  several 
hotels,  and  paused  before  eadi,  uncertain  whether  it  was  the  residence  of 
my  young  friend,  who  was  probably  slumbering  at  that  hour,  or  perhaps 
thinking  of  the  emotions  she  had  experienced  on  the  preceding  evening, 
and  the  young  man  who,  if  he  had  not  been  the  object,  had  at  least  been 
the  occasion  of  them.  As  I  had  forgotten  myself  in  these  successive  halts, 
my  coachman,  whom  I  had  commanded  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  city,  drove  back  to  call  me.  I  followed,  the  vehicle 
rolled  on,  and  as  the  pavement  of  the  last  street  ceased  to  resound  beneath 
the  wheels,  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  sadness.  Still,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  this  pre-occupation  imperceptibly  disappeared,  and 
the  ardent  passion  that  I  had  carried  away  with  me,  changed  into  a  tender 
recollection.  I  visited  Genoa,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  when  it  be> 
came  necessary  to  think  of  returning,  I  decided  on  crossing  the  Alps  by 
way  of  the  Simplon ;  for  my  heart,  being  now  free,  no  longer  turned  to- 
wards Ivree,  and  I  should  have  feared,  in  re*passing  through  it,  to  dissipate 
a  remembrance  so  full  of  purity,  tenderness  and  freshness. 

On  my  arrival  at  Geneva  last  autumn,  I  went,  according  to  custom,  to 
visit  my  aunt  Sarah.  I  have  spoken  of  her  above,  in  connexion  with  my 
cousin  Ernest's  duel.  My  aunt  Sarah  lives  in  the  country ;  which,  in  the 
environs  of  the  dty,  means  a  little  garden,  separated  by  a  wall  from  the 
little  gardens  adjacent.  This  little  garden  possesses  the  advantage  of  a 
swing,  and  a  pump  that  never  fails  except  in  dry  weather :  at  the  north- 
east comer  my  cousin  Ernest  has  made  tm  artificial  mountain,  on  which  he 
has  constructed  a  Chinese  pavilion,  painted  green,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  tax  offices  and  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 

My  aunt  Sarah  is  an  excellent  lady,  now  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
having  experienced,  through  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  only  one  misfor- 
tune,— that  of  having  lost  her  husband,  forty  years  ago,  after  three  months 
of  unmixed  happiness,  as  she  herself  artlessly  confessed.  Six  months  after 
that  catastrophe,  she  gave  birth  to  a  posthumous  son,  in  whom  all  her 
affections  were  centered.  This  son  was  my  cousin  Ernest,  whom  she 
brought  up  as  a  fond  mother,  who  had  been  a  governess  in  her  youth, 
might  be  expected  to  bring  up  an  only  son,  and  he,  too,  a  posthumous  child. 
In  his  childish  years,  methods  of  order,  habits  of  propriety,  and  lessons  in 
self-restraint ;  afterwards,  to  educate  the  heart,  sentences,  verses,  examples 
of  morality,  vice  punished,  and  virtue  rewarded ;  still  later,  to  form  the 
understanding,  the  rules  of  politeness,  and  the  art  of  conversation ;  in 
early  adolescence,  gloves,  small  talk,  a  frock  coat,  the  habit  of  turning  the 
toes  out,  and  similar  noatters;    later  still, — nothing.      At  fifteen,  my 
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oonsin  Ernest  was  a  complete,  perfect,  model  man — ^Uie  joy  of  his  mother, 
and  the  delight,  too,  of  certain  jovial  and  dissipated  comrades,  whose  man- 
ners my  aunt  held  in  the  utmost  abhorrence.  My  cousin  Ernest,  still 
eccentric  and  posthumous,  is  now  a  confirmed  bachelor;  prim  and  precise, 
he  cultivates  his  violets,  waters  his  tulips,  and  goes  every  day  to  the  city, 
at  eight  in  summer  and  seven  in  the  winter,  to  borrow  the  newspaper  afler 
the  general  perusal,  and  to  exchouge  with  the  librarian  the  first  volume  of 
•the  novel  that  my  aunt  is  reading  for  the  second.  If  the  road  is  damp, 
he  carries  overshoes ;  if  dusty,  he  encases  his  shoes  in  yellow  skin ;  if 
the  rain  falls,  or  the  barometer  is  threatening,  he  takes  his  seat  in  the 
omnibus. 

It  is  strange,  that  although  I  belong  to  the  army,  am  of  quick  temper, 
and  extremely  punctilious  on  the  point  of  honor,  I  have  never  yet  been  en- 
gaged in  a  duel.  My  cousin  Ernest  spends  his  days  in  the  society  of  good 
old  ladies;  he  goes  little  into  company,  or  public  assemblies;  he  is  of  a 
mUd  disposition ;  he  is  unique,  posthumous,  and  fate  had  determined  that 
be  should  have  his  afiair  of  honor.  The  fact  is,  that  his  habits  are  to  my 
cousin  Ernest  what  passions  are  to  others ;  and  the  right  of  being  en  rouU 
at  eight  o'clock,  when  he  has  taken  the  eight  o'clock  omnibus,  is  as  sacred 
in  his  eyes  as  the  right  of  singing  the  Marseillaise,  or  smoking  in  a 
countess's  face,  is,  with  certain  hot-headed  revolutionary  characters.  Now 
it  happened  that  one  day,  just  as  my  cousin  was  taking  his  seat  in  the 
eight  o'clock  omnibus,  the  driver,  at  the  request  of  a  young  stranger,  con- 
sented to  delay  his  departure  a  few  minutes,  to  allow  a  lady  whom  this 
young  stranger  expected,  time  to  arrive.  This  distressed  my  cousin,  who 
saw  in  it  the  germ  of  a  general  derangement  of  the  whole  ceremony  of  his 
daily  life,  l^e  clock  struck  a  quarter  past;  this  aitnoyed  my  cousin,  who 
imagined  that  this  young  lady  was  destined  to  become  the  cause  of  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  irregularities,  one  recochetting  on  another,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  disarrangement  of  his  dinner  hour,  his  coffee  hour,  the  hour 
of  his  siesta.  At  twenty-five  minutes  past,  he  could  endure  it  no  longer, 
but  began  to  grumble.  The  devil  take  the  young  lady !  The  young 
straoiger  immediately  gave  him  his  card,  requested  my  cousin's  in  return, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  arranged  for  eight  o'clock  the  next  mornings 
"eight  o'clock  precisely,"  added  the  stranger.  On  that  occasion,  how- 
ever, my  cousin  was  not  quite  so  punctual  as  usual.  He  offered  apologies, 
but  they  were  rejected.  Then,  like  honest  witnesses  and  good  relatives, 
we  did  the  rest,  and  honor  w&s  satisfied. 

But  to  return  to  the  visit  that  I  paid  my  aunt  Sarah  last  autumn.  Hav- 
ing been  invited  into  the  garden,  1  found  her  seated  in  the  Chinese  pavilion, 
employed  in  reading  to  some  of  the  good  people  of  the  neighborhood. 
The-  subject  must  have  been  very  touching,  for  I  found  the  whole  company 
deeply  affected,  with  the  exception  of  my  cousin  Ernest,  who,  always 
unique  and  posthumous,  was  seated  on  a  rustic  bench,  under  the  shade  of 
an  acacia,  carelessly  smoking  his  dgar.  After  having  saluted  the  com- 
pany, and  embraced  my  aunt,  I  begged  these  ladies  not  to  interrupt  their 
reading  on  my  account,  and  accordingly  seated  myself  also,  and  smoked 
my  cigar  on  the  rustic  bench,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  acacia.  My  aunt 
r^  distinctly,  just  as  a  tender  mother  reads,  who  has  been  a  governess 
in  her  youth ;  with  a  didactic  emphasis,  according  to  established  princi- 
ples, and  in  strict  conformity  to  all  the  rules  of  pronunciation,  so  that  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  hear  her.  After  replacing  her  spectacles  on  her  nose, 
the  thus  continued : 
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^'  This  young  lady  had  one  of  those  pale  female  oountenances  that  seem 
to  be  surrounded,  as  with  a  crepuscular  veil,  by  a  bluish  auriole  of  secret 
sorrow.  Condemned  by  &te  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  father  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  mysterious  aspirations  of  a  soul  that  seeks  to  attain 
the  object  of  its  hopes,  and  to  complete  the  realization  of  its  being,  she 
was  a  prey  to  unheard  sighs  and  stifled  lamentations.  This  plant,  bom 
to  flourish  on  the  radiant  summit  of  the  Appenines,  had  germinated  amid 
the  cold  acclivities  of  Helvetia,  so  that  on  the  point  of  expanding  into  a  < 
brilliant  caroUa,  the  chill  blasts  of  the  upper  regions  compelled  it  to  take 
shelter  in  the  unwelcome  envelope  of  its  pale  calyx." 

"  What  plant  is  it,  cousin  ?"  asked  I,  of  the  posthumous  celibatary  who 
was  smoking  beside  me.  ^^  It  is — a  delightful  feminine  creation."  (My 
cousin  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  his  mother's  peculiar  expressions.) 
"  And  this  book — what  is  it  V  "  It^miniscences  of  Travel."  "  Not  very 
sprightly  r  «No."  "Sadl"  "Very  much  so."  And  my  cousin, 
mudi  more  disturbed  by  these  questions  than  by  the  stifled  lamentations 
of  the  pale  female,  resumed  his  cigar,  with  an  expression  that  seemed  to 
indicate,  that  although  he  would  not  undertake  to  listen,  still  he  would 
prefer  to  be  let  alone. 

"  Thus,  while  she  sought  in  vain,  among  the  matter-of-fact  individuals 
'by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  one  being  who  might  open  and  people  with 
his  love  the  desert  palace  of  her  heart,  her  &ther,  (^  Cousin !  who  is  this 
father  V  "  Hers,")  one  of  those  Vulgar  beings,  whose  whole  life  is  spent 
in  mercantile  operations,  ('he  means  a  merchant,  eh¥  "Yes,")  her 
father,  instead  of  proposing  as  the  object  of  her  affections,  one  of  those 
.  exUed  nobles  that  volcanic  It^y,  at  the  period  of  its  eruptions,  had  dis- 
charged beyond  the  Alps — (*Ciani1  Mazzini?'  "Don't  Imow") — one  of 
those  rich  and  glowing  natures,  such  as  Naples,  or  the  city  of  gondolas,  still 
produces — ('  Venice,  eh  V  "Hum") — ^had  cast  his  eyes  on  a  young  Swiss, 
of  massive  form,  with  full,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  flaxen  hair,  the  sickly  symbol 
of  a  weak,  apathetic  mind.  Thus  the  pale  flower,  incessantly  agitated  by 
the  icy  winds,  instead  of  receiving  an  elastic  support  from  the  flowers 
around  it,  stood  exposed  to  the  rude  contiguity  of  these  two  blocks  of 
granite,  that  did  but  kill,  whUe  desirous  of  affording  it  a  shelter." 

Here  my  aunt,  who  was  a  governess  in  her  youth,  could  not  forbear  re- 
marking how  delightfully  this  book  was  written.  She  found  in  the  style, 
an  infinitude  of  verbal  peculiarities,  which  corresponded  with  the  thousand 
harmonies  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  she  insisted  particularly  on  the  unex- 
pected recurrence  of  a  comparison  which  threw  so  much  light  on  the  color- 
less condition  of  the  heroine's  countenance.  The  old  ladies,  who  entirely 
coincided  in  her  opinion,  testified,  moreover,  the  utmost  disdain  for  the  two 
miserable  blocks  of  granite,  and  one  of  them  espoused  with  such  marked 
fervor  the  sorrows  of  this  unknown  personage,  that  I  began  to  conjecture 
that  she  herself  had  probably  been  a  heavy  sufferer  from  the  stupid  indi^ 
ference  of  our  undisceming  sex.  "  Is  that  lady  married  1"  I  whispered  to 
my  cousin.  "  No."  For  my  part,  although  I  was  yet  far  frOtti  suspecting 
that  this  blanched  plant  was  ray  blooming  companion  of  Aoste,  and  tjiis 
block  the  hotel-keeper  at  Chanberry,  I  was  still  deeply  interested  iff  the 
narrative,  which,  without  in  the  least  degree  disturbing  my  cousin's  com- 
posure, excited  to  a  high  pitch  the  sentimentality  of  the  ladies,  and  elicited 
from  them  remarks  which  were  as  delightful  as  the  style  that  prompted 
them. 
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**  Wben  I  met  them,''  continiied  my  aunt,  as  she  resumed  her  reading, 
^  they  were  jounieying  toward  the  plains  of  Italy,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the 
milder  airs  of  a  balmy  climate  would  arrest  the  ravages  of  the  destroyer. 
But  I,  who^  soul  comprehended  her  soul,  I  saw  the  maiden  advancing,  as 
it  were,  through  an  alley  of  cypress  trees  toward  her  expectant  grave, 
and  the  burthen  of  a  mighty  grief  weighed  down  my  afflicted  spirit.  Be- 
side her,  her  fair-complexioned  lover,  displayed  to  the  light  of  heaven  the 
massive  amplitude  of  his  form,  the  dull  repose  and  prosaic  movements  of 
which,  seemed  never  to  be  affected  by  any  interior  glow ;  a  dull  stupidity, 
like  an  armor  of  lead,  covered  the  man,  so  that  even  the  approach  of  a 
frightful  avalanche  (here  I  listened  with  all  my  ears)  was  insufficient  to 
inspire  him  with  even  the  selfish  alarm  of  the  most  ordinary  fear. 

'^  Meanwhile  night  drew  on,  the  dark  indentations  of  the  mountain-tops 
seemed  as  if  they  were  biting  the  evening  clouds,  and  the  gorges  of  Saint 
Bernard,  like  enormous  throats,  swallowed  up  the  last  splendors  of  sun- 
set The  avalanche  was  there ;  yawning,  &thomless,  p^e  as  a  shroud, 
greedy  as  a  tomb.  Suddenly,  a  white  apparition  appears,  pauses  a  mo- 
ment, and  falls  into  the  abyss.  Tis  Emma !  (''Emma,"  said  I  to  myself.) 
Qui(^er  than  lightning  I  followed  her  track — ^I  rolled,  I  bounded,  I  plungea 
from  depth  to  depth,  striving  to  outstrip  death,  who  was  following  close 
behind,  until,  having  come  off  victorious  in  the  fearful  contest,  I  reached 
Ihe  pale  and  shivering  maiden.  She  had  sought  in  this  chasm  a  refuge  from 
her  sorrows.  I  then  allowed  her  to  see  that  I,  the  stranger,  the  unknown, 
had  anticipated  her  design.  Understood  at  length,  for  the  first  time  per- 
haps in  her  life,  her  eyelids  opened  to  exhibit  &e  glow  of  delight,  and  a 
radiant  smile  of  inefiable  beauty  played  over  the  violets  (! !)  of  her  lips.): 
lliere  arrived,  just  at  this  moment,  the  molossian  mastiffi  (! !)  of  the  con- 
vent, loaded  with  cordials,  and  greeted  us  with  a  bark  that  told  of  suooor 
and  assistance  at  hand.  From  the  height  above,  a  cable  was  let  down ; 
the  good  &thers  came  to  meet  us.  I  left  the  victim  of  the  world  in  the 
hands  of  these  men  of  heaven,  and  this  duty  discharged,  went  on  my  way 
in  a  state  bordering  on  desperation." 

I  here  burst  forth  in  a  loud  explosion  of  laughter.  The  ladies  arose,  in 
a  state  of  high  indignation — ^my  cousin  looked  at  his  mother,  my  aunt 
looked  at  me,  I  looked  at  the  whole  assembly  in  tears,  and  being  no  longer 
able  to  suppress  a  feeling  of  the  ridiculous  which  such  a  spectacle  excited 
to  the  utmost  pitch,  I  saluted  the  company,  and  took  my  departure,  apolo- 
gizing for  the  scandalous  conduct  of  which  I  had  been  gmlty.  As  I  regain- 
ed my  hotel,  I  thought  of  the  words  of  my  stout  friend,  when  he  said, 
"  Epitaph,  aU  is  epitaph !"  ;  , 
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The  other  night  I,  in  a  patriot  frenzy, 

DisciiBs'd  the  theme  of  the  Mosquito  King-* 

The  printer^d ^n  him) — changed  what  did  my  pen  aay, 

And  made  my  vengeance  a  Mosquito  sting. 
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EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

(Contioiied.) 

Having  read  what  is  presented  to  us  of  Poe's  life,  our  first  thoughts 
are  canvassed  with  regard  to  the  weather-cock,  unsteady,  and  many- 
minded  career  of  his  early  days ;  and  were  we  not  convinced  that  he  is 
one  of  the  greatest  literary  men,  even  lit  respect  to  intellect,  power, 
copiousness,  capacity,  intensity  and  execution,  that  has  as  yet  arisen  in 
this  country,  we  might  pass  those  days  by  with  a  few  sentences  on  their 
romance,  indecision,  inconsistencies,  carelessness,  spoiled-childishness  and 
poetic  fervor  of  youth.  But  one  whose  name  rushes  to  our  lips  nearly 
in  the  same  breath  with  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  must  not  be  treated  so 
lightly,  or  without  at  least  briefly  looking  over  the  pathway  by  which 
such  an  intellect  travelled  into  its  position  in  the  literary  realm  of  its 
land — ^and  of  power  over  our  sympathies. 

We  see  him  amid  the  heat  and  spur  of  untoward  occurrences,  vainly 
endeavoriug  to  machine  himself  to  some  life-track,  but  which  his  imde- 
cided,  or  more  likely,  too  quickly-suggesting  brain,  constantly  prevented, 
by  ever  raising  a  new  and  more  enticing  road,  in  his  own  opinion,  as  he 
had  just  entered  upon  that  of  his  last  whim's  determining.  We  see  him 
passing  through  the  alembic  of  his  own  brain,  and  through  the  probation- 
ary misfortunes,  which  seem  a  necessary  test,  as  well  as  mirror  of  a 
literary  life ;  and  after  many  romantic  speculations  and  some  inglorious 
experience,  expand  himself  into  hi»  native  element  of  mind,  as  naturally 
as  an  eagle  would  take  to  its  native  air  and  mountains  after  the  caging  of 
half  a  century,  or  as  the  spirit  of  Liberty  and  Religion  prove  themselves 
immortal  by  being  opposed. 

Here  let  us  live  with  him,  through  his  school  and  early  days,  ere  we 
become  the  critic  and  admirer  of  his  maturity  and  genius.  In  early  life 
Poe  lost  his  parents,  the  principal  misfortune  of  which  was  his  finding  in 
the  persons  of  a  Mr.  Allan  and  his  lady  too  indulgent  substitutes,  who 
adopted  him.  This  misfortune  solely  lay  in  the  extraordinary  kindness 
they  manifested  towards  him,  by  leading  him  to  look  forward  to  them  as 
the  prop  of  his  manhood ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  had  his  kind  guardians 
exercised  a  more  temperate  display  towards  their  young  charge,  we 
would  have  found  him  less  vacillating  and  more  steady-minded  in  that 
peculiar  portion  of  man's  life  which  has  such  an  empire  over  his  coming 
maturity ;  we  mean  that  doubtful  period  between  school-days  and  the 
arrival  of  manhood — the  poetic  age — ^the  Augustan  era  of  existence. 
With  regard  to  the  still  earlier  portion  of  his  life,  we  find  that  to  their 
love  and  benevolence  he  owes  the  benefit  of  travel  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  blessing  of  a  good  education ;  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  not 
lost,  thouffh  it  might  have  been,  at  times,  misapplied  by  him. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  bom  in  Baltimore,  January,  1811,  was  the  son  of 
David  Poe  and  Elizabeth  Arnold.  From  his  grandfather.  General  Poe, 
much  distinguished  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  evidently  derived  his 
spirit  of  chivalry,  which  manifested  itself  in  his  joining  the  struggles  for 
libeft;f^in  Poland  and  Greece,  and  which,  if  it  does  not  give  evidence  of 
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much  forethought,  at  least  speaks  favorably  of  his  enthusiastio  and  ar. 
dent  love  of  human  freedom,  and  is  a  prelude  to  that  spirit  which  forms  a 
constitutional  ingredient  of  the  poetic  mind.  His  family  had  long  been 
one  of  the  most  respectable  in  Baltimore.  About  his  parents  there  is  a 
little  romance.     Here  it  is,  as  told  by  Dr.  Griswold  : 

**  His  father,  David  Poe,  jr.,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Quarter-Master-Gen©- 
ral^  was  several  years  a  law  student  in  Baltimore,  but  becoming  enamored 
of  an  English  actress^  named  Elizabeth  Arnold,  whose  prettiness  and  vi- 
vacity, more  than  her  genius  for  the  stage,  made  her  a  favorite,  he  eloped 
with  her,  and  after  a  short  period,  having  married  her,  became  himself  an 
actor.  They  continued  six  or  seven  years  in  the  theatres  of  the  principal 
cities,  and  finally  died,  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,* in  Richmond, 
leaving  three  children,  Henry,  Edgar,  and  Hosalie,  in  utter  destitution." 

In  1816,  young  Poe  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  to  England,  and 
after  passing  some  time  in  Scotland,  was  left  for  five  years  at  Stoke-New- 
ington  to  complete  his  education.  Under  the  assumed  name  of  William 
Wilson,  in  the  Sketch  of  the  same  name,  he  thus  remarks  on  his  school- 
life  :  ^*  My  earliest  recollections  of  a  school-life,  are  connected  with  a 
large,  rambling,  Elizabethan  house,  in  a  misty-looking  village  of  Eng- 
land, where  were  a  vast  number  of  gigantic  and  gnarled  trees,  and  where 
all  the  bouses  were  excessively  ancient.  In  truth,  it  was  a  dream-like  and 
spirit-soothing  place,  that  venerable  old  town.  At  this  moment,  in  fancy, 
I  feel  the  refreshing  chilliness  of  its  deeply-shadowed  avenues,  inhale  the 
fragrance  of  its  thousand  shrubberies,  and  thrill  anew  with  ineffable  de- 
light, at  the  deep  hollow  note  of  the  church-bell,  breaking,  each  hour, 
with  sullen  and  sudden  roar,  upon  the  stillness  of  the  dusky  atmos- 
phere, in  which  the  fretted  Gothic  steeple  lay  imbedded  and  asleep.** 
This  ancient  place,  with  its  crypts  and  Gothic  arches— quaint  old  stair- 
cases, pointed  windows  and  oak  ceilings — ^gnarled  trees  and  angular  en- 
closures, indelibly  impressed  his  mind  and  character  for  life.  A  poetio 
mind  never  loses  anything  which  may  co-operate  with  imagination,  bul 
ranges  about  the  world  a  silent  collector  of  all  that  id  beautiful  and  im- 
posing ;  taking  impressions  and  biographies,  as  it  were,  of  all  that  is  de- 
lightful, worthy,  quaint,  or  artistic,  till  a  million  lives  revolve  within  its 
own ;  and  like  a  rich  Mosaic,  the  world  of  the  poet's  brain  is  peopled 
with  the  choicest  beings  and  things  of  earth  and  fancy.  On  this  fulcrum, 
which  the  experience  of  observation  gives  him,  tne  poet  often  raises 
even  vrorldly  men  from  their  natural  sphere,  into  the  joy  and  beatitude 
which  the  revolutions  of  fancy  and  culture  create  in  his.  Even  a  casual 
reader  of  Poe's  Tales  will  perceive  how  true  these  remarks  pertain  to 
him.  His  minuteness  of  description  was  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  mi- 
nute observation,  and  he  tells  us  himself  that  the  quaint  old  building  of 
his  school-days  was  to  him  "  veritably  a  palace  of  enchantment,"  and  in  his 
description  of  it  we  can  readily  perceive  a  very  graphic  portraiture  of 
his  own  mind.  He  says :  "  There  was  j  eally  no  end  to  its  windings — to 
its  incomprehensible  subdivisions."  His  time  at  Newington  was  pecu^ 
liarly  qualified  for  impressing  and  feeding  his  young  poetic  aspirations. 
Its  ancient  structure,  and  the  fact  of  the  students  being  confined  to  the 
antique  enclosures  contiguous  to  the  academy,  with  its  labyrinth  of  little 
staircases ;  seeing  the  outside  of  the  ponderous  gate,  with  its  "  iron  bolts 
and  jagged  iron  spikes,"  but  thrice  weekly,  "  once  every  Saturday  after- 
noon,  when,  attended  by  two  ushers,  they  were  permitted  to  take  brief 
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walks,  in  a  body,  through  some  of  the  neighboring  fields — and  twice  du- 
ring Sunday,  when  they  were  paraded,  in  the  same  formal  manner,  to  the 
morning  and  evening  service  in  the  one  church  of  the  village ,"  of  which 
church  the  schoolmaster  was  pastor ;  created  a  world  of  teeming  thoughts 
and  inquiries.  The  house  was  a  sort  of  labyrinth,  and,  in  his  mind,  was 
not  &r  different  from  the  ideas  which  he  connected  with  infinity.  Says 
he :  "  During  the  five  years  of  my  residence  here,l  was  never  able  to  as- 
certain, with  precision,  in  what  remote  locality  lay  the  little  sleeping 
apartment  assigned  to  myself  and  some  eighteen  or  twenty  other  schol- 
ars." All  this  mysticism,  and  the  analysis  which  it  led  to,  was  not  with- 
out working  its  effects  on  Poe's  mind,  and  unlike  school-days  in  general, 
he  passed  *'  nQt  in  tedium  or  disgust  the  years  of  the  third  lustrum  of  his 
life."  We  have  every  assurance  in  his  candor,  when  speaking  of  the  im- 
pressions of  childhood  in  regard  to  after  life,  he  says :  "  In  childhood  I 
must  have  felt  with  the  energy  of  a  man,  what  I  now  find  stamped  upon, 
memory  in  lines  as  vivid,  as  deep,  and  as  durable  as  the  exergues  of  the 
Carthagenian  medals."    So  passed  his  school  days  in  England. 

On  his  return  to  America,  he  subsequently  entered  the  University  of 
Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  and,  it  is  said,  led  rather  a  dissolute  life,  ex- 
ercising his  abilities  alternately  in  caricaturing  the  professors  and  carry- 
ing off  the  first  honors  of  the  college.  His  career  here  was  careless  and 
unthinking,  but  is  another  evidence  of  his  power  and  ability  when  applied. 
By  the  latter  he  was  always  enabled,  notwithstanding  his  idleness,  to 
hold  a  respectable  place  before  his  tutors,  and  at  last  rousing  himself 
from  his  precarious  mode  of  study,  he  swept  the  first  honors.  Twas 
about  this  time  he  formed  the  idea  of  setting  off  for  Greece,  with  the  in- 
tention of  joining  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  that  land,  which  every 
student  looks  upon  as  a  birthright.  A  companion,  who  had  entertained 
the  like  feelings,  abandoned  the  idea,  and  lefl  the  enthusiastic  youi^  poet 
to  revel  alone  in  dreams  of  freedom  for  his  loved  classic  land.  I&  con- 
sequently set  out,  and  having  reached  St.  Petersburgh,  got  into  difficulties, 
we  are  informed,  through  an  ''  irregularity  in  his  passport ;"  or,  as  Dr. 
Griswold,  seemingly  better  informed,  tells  us,  that  Mr.  Middleton,  of 
South  Carolina,  then  Minister  in  the  Russian  capital,  "  was  summoned 
one  mommg  to  save  him  (Poe)  from  penalties  incurred  in  a  drunken  de- 
bauch." Whichever  way  it  was,  through  Mr.  Middleton's  kindness  our 
author  was  set  at  liberty ;  but,  instead  of  prosecuting  his  idea  of  becom- 
ing a  Greek  Patriot,  returned  to  his  native  land.  On  his  return,  one  of 
those  incidents,  which  seem,  by  some  inscrutable  design,  the  lot  of  poets 
and  men  of  genius  to  encounter,  awaited  him.  His  benefactress,  Mrs. 
Allan,  for  whom  he  had  much  regard,  was  dead.  He  arrived  at  Rich- 
mond the  day  after  her  obsequies.  Fortime  seems  ever  toiling  after  dra- 
matic effect,  in  playing  foul  of  the  literary  man.  Fancy  the  poet  going 
to  liberate  Greece,  all  but  in  the  Russian  chains ;  and  returning  disap- 
pointed, to  unbosom  himself  with  his  friends,  to  find  his  benefactress 
dead — ^his  hopes  of  joy,  like  his  Grecian  campaign,  a  vision.  Reconciling 
his  past  thoughtlessness  with  Mr.  Allan,  he  determined  to  enter  on  a 
military  life,  and  with  this  intent  sought  a  home  in  West  Point  Academy. 
Again  fortune  was  at  her  tricks,  and  only  seemed  anxious  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way  to  place  another  in  his  stead,  in  the  shape  of  a  young  wife  for 
his  old  benefactor.  The  birth  of  a  child  followed  this  ill-matched  union, 
and  coeval  with  that  event  the  death  of  Edgar  Poe's  hopes  of  inheriting 
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his  adopted  father's  property.  At  West  Point  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
energetically  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  the  evil  habit  of  dissipation,  to  which 
he  had  been  unfortunately  prone,  waylaid  and  prostrated  him.  "  He  neg- 
lected his  duties  and  disobeyed  orders ;  and  in  ten  months  from  his  ma- 
triculation he  was  cashiered."  Fortune,  like  a  Will-o'-the-wisp,  now 
struck  a  light  over  Poland,  and  thither  our  disappointed  youth  looked 
for  refuge,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  maddening 
thoughts  which  his  situation  must  have  given  rise  to. 

Again  his  resolves  were  frittered  to  the  air.  Warsaw  fell,  and  with  it 
Poland.  He  returned  to  Baltimore,  and,  to  continue  the  melo-dramatio 
effect  of  his  life  of  effects,  was  in  just  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Allan.  Of 
course  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  widow  but  coldness ;  and  it 
were  well  for  him  if  he  had  had  to  work  his  own  way  from  boyhood, 
minus  the  hopes  of  a  fortune  from  a  benefactor.  He  had  energy  enough, 
if  well  guided,  but  it  was  only  when  a  dispute  occurred  with  his  adopted 
parents,  that  a  momentary  flash  of  independence  lit  up  his  mind  and  ac- 
tions, and  he  then  darted  off  on  some  grand  scheme,  which  his  own  un- 
steady ideas  overrated ;  not  always  guided  with  that  stoic  fortitude  which 
is  a  presage  of  success.  A  slight  thing  could  turn  him  from  his  purpose, 
and  then  thinking  it  better  to  make  up  with  his  friends,  and  live  happy, 
he  would  return  until  another  match  set  a  train  of  disquietude  agoing. 
Such  occurrences  were  but  too  frequent ;  his  unstable,  and  anything  but 
filial  conduct,  towards  one  who  acted  with  more  kindness  than  a  sensible 
parent  should,  and  a  mode  of  action,  to  us,  unaccoimtable  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  together  with  his  unquiet  temper,  bring  those  occur- 
rences, alas !  but  too  often  before  our  view,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  believe, 
into  an  importance  which  his  character,  as  a  man,  cannot  afford  to  contrast. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  right  we  should  view  them  impartially,  and  in  good 
&ith  to  our  conscience.  His  return  from  St.  Petersburgh  we  think  an  in- 
stance of  the  unsteadiness  of  purpose  we  have  spoken  of.  Perhaps  the 
Consul  could  not  get  his  passports  regulated,  or  new  ones  for  him  ;  but 
we  think  it  highly  possible  that  he  might  have  made  southwards  in  an- 
other direction  towards  Greece.  He  was  much  nearer  to  it  than  America, 
but  his  mind  was  of  that  construction  which  cherished  desultory  action, 
and  the  fire  of  anticipated  glory  was  burnt  out  at  the  prospect  of  a  life 
in  chains,  dungeoned  or  in  Siberia.  Cowardice  we  do  not  aver  it  was ; 
but  the  fatal  effects  of  meeting  a  benefactor,  and  the  ideas  of  comfort 
which  the  having  such  reared  in  his  brain.  A  farther  proof  of  this  is  his 
&lling  out  with  his  adopted  parents ;  if,  instead  of  the  desultory  action 
whic£  his  mind  manifested,  he  had  had  a  well-regulated  train  of  ideas,  ha 
would  not  have  incensed  his  friends  against  him.  He  knew  that  he  was 
indebted  to  them  for  his  education,  and  more,  and,  at  least,  he  ought  to 
have  shown  gratitude  and  respect,  if  he  did  not  love  them.  Whereas,  it 
is  evident  he  rarely  tried  to  conciliate  them,  or  seek  the  advice,  which  a 
person  acting  as  a  father  had  a  right  to  give,  and  be  heard  in  giving. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  AARON  WARD,  of  Nbw-Yoek. 

Gbnvral  Aaron  Wabd,  of  Westchester  County,  New- York,  has  long 
been  known  to  the  public  as  one  of  those  unwavering  democrats  of  the 
old  school,  whose  guiding  star  through  the  storms  and  darkness  of  politi- 
cal life,  is  principle,  and  who  therefore  holds  a  straight  course,  uninfluenced 
by  the  thick  fogs  of  false  theories  engendered  by  time-serving  demagogues, 
or  the  false  lights  hung .  out  by  concealed  enemies  to  lure  patriots  to  de- 
struction. During  the  sectional  storm  which  swept  over  the  democratic 
party  in  the  last  presidential  campaign,  the  blue  lights  of  Van  Burenism, 
more  successful  than  tUose  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  lured  to  destruc- 
tion many  a  less  clear-sighted  statesman  than  Gen.  Ward.  His  steady  pa- 
triotism, based  on  the  revolutionary  traditions  of  his  family,  saw  only  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  Union,  flowing  from  the  federal  constitution, 
an  object  worthy  of  political  effort.  His,  therefore,  is  an  example  of  va- 
lue, and  a  history  of  interest  to  the  young  men  of  America. 

Under  the  Colonial  Government,  a  large  tract  in  Westchester  county, 
on  the  Hudson,  composed  the  manorial  estate  of  Frederick  Philips,  a  tory. 
This  estate  being  forfeited  in  consequence  of  his  attainder,  a  portion  of  it, 
including  the  present  village  of  Sing  Sing,  was  purchased,  in  1785,  by 
Moses  Ward,  the  father  of  General  Aaron  Ward.  Where  there  are  now 
many  flourishing  towns,  at  that  time  there  were  but  three  dwellings,  one 
of  which  was  the  old  stone  fortress  which  had  long  been  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  settlers  during  the  Indian  wars,  and  which  became  the  dwelling  of 
the  purchaser.  The  family  of  Moses  Ward  was  one- of  the  oldest  settled 
in  the  country.  Its  members  had  been  conspicuous  on  the  side  of  the 
people  in  ihe  disputes  of  the  cro^Mi.  One  of  them  fell  at  Saratoga,  an 
officer  in  Philip  Van  Court  land's  regiment.  While  Moses  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty,  he  married  the  niece  of  Colonel 
Drake,  of  the  Continental  army.  From  both  sides  of  his  house,  there- 
fore. General  Ward  inherited  his  republican  ardor. 

With  the  view  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  Aaron  Ward,  at  an  early 
age,  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson,  principal  of 
the  Mount  Pleasant  Academy,  and  then  entered  the  law  oflice  of  Alexan- 
der M'Donald,  Esq.,  an  eminent  lawyer.  Ere  he  had  made  much  pro- 
gress, however,  in  his  profession,  all  the  fire  of  his  ancient  repul)lican 
blood  burst  forth  at  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  he  in- 
stantly abandoned  the  library  fur  the  camp.  The  Secretary  of  War  being 
at  Albany  at  the  time,  Governor  Tompkins  procured  him  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  29th  regiment  of  infantry,  and  he  was  ordered  to  report  for  duty 
immediately. 

Lieutenant  Ward,  o»  his  arrival  in  Albany,  to  report  for  duty,  and  to 
commence  his  military  career,  was  in  his  eighteenth  year.  He  was  offered 
the  appointment  of  aid  to  Gen.  Brown  ;  but  learning  that  a  conditional 
promise  of  the  same  office  had  been  made  to  Lieutenant  Spencer,  (son  of 
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the  late  Chief  Justice  Ambrose  Spenoer,)  notwithstanding  that  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  governor  he  was  entitled  to  the  post,  Lieutenant  Ward  re- 
garding the  claims  of  Judge  Spencer  on  the  executive  as  superior  to  his 
own,  magnanimously  declined  in  &vor  of  Lieutenant  Spencer,  who  subse- 
quently fell  at  Lundy's  Lane. 

Gov.  Tompkins  then  procured  for  Lieut.  Ward  a  staff  appointment  in 
the  29th  regiment,  who,  however,  preferring  active  service,  was,  at  his 
own  request,  removed  into  the  line.  One  or  two  incidents  of  his  first  cam- 
paign will  illustrate  his  character  as  a  brave  soldier. 

In  August,  1813,  while  the  army  under  Gen.  Hampton  was  on  the 
march  towards  Montreal,  Lieutenant  Ward,  with  a  company  of  picked 
men,  was  sent  forward  as  an  advanced  guard.  Not  far  from  the  Ameri- 
can lines  they  saw  the  enemy,  and  pressing  on  to  meet  them,  were  saluted 
with  a  sharp  volley  from  an  advance  force.  A  second  and  a  third  volley 
ensued,  but  nothing  daunted,  the  gallant  band  pressed  forward,  until  their 
young  officer  gave  the  word  "  Halt !  ready,  my  lads  !  steadily,  coolly. 
Let  ewQTy  ball  tell.  Fire !"  and  springing  to  the  front,  he  shouted,  "  For- 
ward !  quick  march !  charge  !^'  Tlie  brave  men,  not  a  whit  behind  their 
brave  leader,  scattered  the  enemy  like  chaff.  The  rout  was  total,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  British  so  prompt,  that  their  dead  and  wounded  were  left  on 
the  field. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  a  division  of  the  same  army,  then. under 
command  of  Col.  Purdy,  broke  up  its  encampment  before  sunset,  with  a 
view  of  reaching  the  Chateaugay  river,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  They 
had  orders  to  cross  and  commence  the  attack  at  one  o'clock  the  next  day, 
at  which  time  it  was  also  to  be  made  in  front.  The  division  being  com- 
pelled to  march  through  a  dense  forest,  did  not  reach  the  ford  in  time. 
Brig.  Gen.  Izard  commenced  the  attack,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
out-posts.  But  finding  that  Col.  Purdy,  who  had  command  of  most  of 
the  light  troops,  could  not  bring  his  men  into  action,  he  withdrew  his  bri- 
gade, and  orders  were  sent  to  Col.  Purdy  to  construct  a  bridge  and  cross 
the  river.  But  before  this  could  be  accomplished,  the  enemy  fell  on  his 
command,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  many  of  his  officcjs  fled  inglo- 
riously  from  the  field.  In  this  emergency,  Lieut.  W^ard,  with  a  few  biave 
companions,  uniting  with  Col.  J.  E.  Wool  and  the  officers  in  command, 
rallied  the  men  and  brought  them  into  action.  Lieut.  Ward  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  company  of  a  hundred  men,  with  only  one  olTieer  to 
assist  him.  The  enemy  being  repulsed,  renewed  the  attack  at  ten  o'clock 
P.  M.,  and  continued  it  till  morning.  The  gallant  conduct  of  Lieutenant 
Ward  during  that  fearful  night,  elicited  the  highest  approbation  of  his 
superiors,  and  the  next  day  he  had  the  honor  of  leading  the  rear  of  the 
army  safely  into  camp. 

In  1814,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  On  the  20th  of  March,  in 
that  year,  the  northern  army  under  General  Wilkinson,  concentrated  at 
Champlain,  preparatory  to  marching  against  the  enemy,  then  in  Canada, 
2,500  or  3,000  strong.  The  march  began  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. Lieut.  Scofield  had  been  ordered  to  the  right  flank,  with  a  command 
of  fifly  men.  He  was  instructed  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  main 
body,  to  protect  it  against  scouting  parties  of  the  enemy.  He  was  at- 
tacked by  an  advance  of  the  latter,  who  were  securely  posted  in  a  forest 
near  which  the  army  should  have  passed,  but  for  a  mistake  or  the  treachery 
of  the  guide.     A  halt  was  ordered,  with  a  view  of  giving  the  advance, 
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then  two  miles  distant,  an  opportunity  to  countermarch,  and  the  general 
in  command  perceiving  the  exposed  situation  of  Lieut.  Scofield,  sent 
Capt.  Ward  with  a  company  to  his  support  Assuming  the  command, 
Capt.  Ward  strengthened  his  position,  and  maintained  it  against  a  largely 
superior  force ;  and  ultimately,  by  a  well-directed  movement  on  their 
flank,  he  drove  the  enemy  from  their  post. 

At  this  time  he  received  orders  to  maintain  his  position  at  all  hazards ; 
and  he  not  only  did  so,  but,  after  a  severe  conflict,  he  compelled  the  ene- 
my to  retreat. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  forbid  our  entering  farther  into  the  military 
career  of  Gen.  Ward.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  continued  in  the 
service  till  the  close  of  the  war,  adding  new  laurels  to  those  already  won, 
and  discharging  every  duty  widi  rigid  exactness,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  obtain  for  him  the  repeated  approbation  of  his  superior  officers. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  at  the  head  of  a  battalion,  he  conducted  the 
first  detachment  of  British  prisoners,  numbering  some  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred men,  from  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  Canada.  His  kindness  to  them  on 
their  march,  in  an  inclement  season,  drew  from  them  an  expression  of 
hearty  thanks,  and  they  begged  him  to  accept  a  valuable  watch,  as  a  token 
of  their  esteem  and  gratitude.  Capt. Ward  was,  of  course,  l^ghly  grati- 
fied by  this  unexpected  tribute,  but  although  he  received  their  vote  of 
thanks,  and  replied  to  it,  declined  receiving  the  present  with  which  it  was 
accompanied.  The  circumstances  of  such  an  offer  are  far  more  gratifying 
than  the  most  costly  presents  from  crowned  heads. 

The  war  being  terminated,  and  his  services  no  longer  required,  Captain 
Ward  resumed  and  completed  his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  H.  Van 
Derlyn,  Esq.,  of  Oxford.  On  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  returned  to  his 
native  village,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  January,  1820,  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Elkanah  Watson,  of 
Albany,  a  lady  who  has  always  commanded,  by  her  worth  and  amability, 
the  highest  esteem  of  all  who  have  the  honor  of  her  acquaintance.  Mr. 
Watson  is  well  known  in  the  state,  as  a  philanthropist  of  the  noblest 
order. 

Capt.  Ward  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  district  attorney  for  West- 
chester county.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1824,  he  was  elected  colonel 
of  a  regiment  in.  Mount  Pleasant.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1830,  he  was 
elected  Brig.-Gen.,  and  on  the  10th  of  February,  1830,  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Major-6en.  by  Gov.  Marcy,  in  which  rank  he  is  still  continued 
under  the  new  constitution. 

Devoting  himself  with  patience  and  perseverance  to  his  profession,  he  soon 
attained  a  high  standing  at  the  bar,  which  in  connection  with  his  private 
worth  and  great  popularity,  indicated  him  as  the  most  fitting  representative 
of  his  district  in  Congress,  to  which  he  was  elected  and  rechosen  six  terms, 
his  last  term  expiring  in  1843.  This  unusual  length  of  time  passed  in 
Congress,  indicates  how  fully  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituency. 

In  the  broad  field  which  then  opened  to  the  talents  of  Gen.  Ward,  he 
speedily  evinced  that  commanding  character  among  the  national  statesmen 
which  had  long  attached  to  him  in  his  own  district.  Pursuant  to  his  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Ward  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  19th  Congress,  Dec.  5, 
1825,  and  immediately  his  influence  began  to  be  felt.  At  the  battle  of 
Plattsburgh,  efficient  service  had  been  rendered  by  a  company  of  young 
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▼olunteers,  some  of  them  not  more  than  16  to  17  years  of  age,  without 
pay,  and  at  their  own  expense.  Their  services  had  been  gladly  accepted 
and  handsomely  acknowledged  by  Gren.  Macomb,  who  promised  them  each 
a  new  rifle,  as  both  a  reward  and  a  testimonial.  This  promise  was  sane 
tioned  by  the  department,  but  no  bill  to  authorize  the  issue  of  the  arms  was 
got  through  Congress  until  Gen.  Ward  took  the  matter  up,  aad  it  was  passed, 
161  to  58.  Numerous  meetings  were  held  in  consequence,  by  his  com* 
panions  in  arms^  acknowledging  his  zeal  and  capacity.  In  the  following 
year  his  eloquence,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  drew  forth  the  warm  and 
spontaneous  encomiums  of  the  press.  The  records  of  Congress  show,  that 
during  his  long  membership,  Gren.  Ward  was  always  the  champion  for  the 
redress  of  wrongs ;  and  no  district  was  ever  better  represented  than  was 
that  which  sent  him  to  Congress.  The  interests  of  the  Union,  his  state, 
and  his  district,  were  always  uppermost ;  and  he  contrived,  while  serving 
all,  to  harmonize  their  interests.  The  tariff,  soon  afler  his  entrance  into 
Congress,  became  the  subject  of  that  controversy,  of  which  the  increasing 
warmth  resulted  in  the  nullification  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  vigorous 
proclamation  of  Gen.  Jackson.  Through  all  that  controversy  Gen.  Ward 
maintained  the  soundest  economical  principles,  siding  with  the  south  in 
her  just  demands,  but  firmly  supporting  Gen.  Jackson  when  the  question 
was  of  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  He  was  always  the  friend  of  home 
industry,  rightly  understood,  that  is,  of  the  just  reward  of  the  hbor  of 
the  country,  and  not  bounties  to  capital  at  its  expense.  His  service  was 
active  and  his  vote  effective  against  the  black  tariff  of  1828.  But  when 
that  most  iniquitous  scheme  of  monopoly  and  corruption  roused  the 
southern  blood  into  resistance,  Gren.  Ward,  although  sympathizing  with 
their  wrongs,  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  executive,  but  at  the  same  time 
labored  sedulously  for  the  compromise  bill  of  Mr.  Clay,  which  was  the  re- 
medy. His  speech  in  favor  of  that  bill,  was  one  of  the  most  able  of  the 
time,  excited  as  were  men's  minds  upon  that  subject.  It  is  known  that 
the  manufacturing  interest  of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  the  great  represent- 
ative, claimed]  the  interference  of  the  government  in  their  behalf,  at  the 
expense  of  their  fellow  citizens.  He  alleged  that  ten  years  would  place 
them  beyond  the  need  of  protection ;  and  on  this  allegation  Mr.  Clay's 
compromise  was  based.  The  tariff  of  1828  was  to  be  reduced  every  two 
years,  by  a  reduction,  until  a  horizontal  duty  of  20  per  cent,  should  be 
reached  in  1842.  This  was  carried,  and  Gen.  Ward  most  effectually  sup- 
ported it.  Although  the  compromise  was  infamously  violated  when  the 
time  was  up,  and  the  tariff  of  1842  restored  the  obnoxious  principle  of 
protection,  the  compromise  worked  well  while  it  lasted.  The  alarm  and 
agitation  in  relation  to  nullification  was,  in  1842,  as  great  as  recently  upon 
the  slave  question,  and  curiously  enough  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  seeking  his 
own  aggrandizement  in  both  agitations.  Some  portions  of  Gen.  Ward's 
speech  will  throw  light  not  only  upon  the  tactics  of  that  day,  but  evince 
the  bold  bearing  he  always  assumed  when  principle  was  at  stake. 

***And,  Sir,  I  should  not  now  hare  riseD  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  any  re- 
marks npoo  the  bill  at  this  time,  but  for  the  speech  which  the  Hon.  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Wilde]  made  a  few  days  since  on  ths  bill,  when  he  took  oc- 
casion to  read  a  paragraph  from  a  Baltimore  newspaper,  wherein  it  was  stated 
that  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  had  written  to  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  in  Congress,  from  that  State,  to  vote  against  this  bill.  I  am  now, 
however,  entirely  satisfied,  from  the  explanation  which  that  Hon.  gentleman  has 
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•iDce  made,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  making  tliis  acknowledgment,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  make  the  remarks  he  did  in  any  spirit  of  unkindness.  But,  Sir, 
as  one  of  the  Representatives  of  this  House  from  that  State,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  say,  that  my  vote  on  this  bill  will  be,  as  I  hope  it  ever  has  been,  based  upon 
principle,  and  not  influenced,  in  the  slightest  degree,  by  considerations  of  per- 
sonal favor  to  any  man.  And,  Sir,  I  take  occasion  further  to  remark,  that  if  I 
had  a  father  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  I  believed  I  should  promote,  or 
even  secure  his  election  to  that  high  office  by  voting  against  a  bill,  the  rejection 
of  which  might  hazard  the  prosperity  of  our  free  and  happy  Union,  I  have  no 
fear  that  I  should  hesitate  between  duty  and  affection,  even  in  such  a  case." 
•  e  •  «  « 

**  Sir,  there  are  no  men  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  more  deserving  the  sym* 
patliy  of  the  brave  and  patriotic,  whether  we  consider  the  perils  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  or  the  spirit  with  which  they  meet  it,  than  the  friends  of  our  great 
Union  in  South  Carolina.  Pass  this  bill,  and  you  save  them  from  a  state  in 
which  it  is  to  be  apprehended  they  must  either  engage  in  deadly  strife  with 
their  brethren  or  submit  to  an  usurpation  the  most  cruel  and  unrelenting.  Sir,  I 
confess  I  am  not  insensible  to  this  claim  on  my  sympathy,  and  while  I  avow  my 
desire,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  to  give  relief  to  them  and  peace  to  our  whole 
land,  I  do  avow  that  I  am  ready  to  give  to  the  administration  of  the  general 
government  (as  I  trust  we  shall  do^  the  most  ample  powers  for  their  protection, 
that  it  may  be  enabled  to  defend  this  gallant  and  patriotic  minority  from  its  op- 
pressors, and  to  save  with  the  shield  of  the  Union  those  who  have  dared  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Union.  , 

**  And  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  patriotism  of  our  fellow  citizens,  in  be- 
half of  the  institutions  of  our  country,  when  they  are  told  that  their  Constitu- 
tion is  in  danger,  that  their  peace  and  prosperity  will  be  blighted,  their  Republican 
principles  trampled  upon,  their  hopes  of  happiness  in  their  beloved  land  for  ever 
blasted — tell  them  this,  and  a  spirit  would  go  forth,  rousing  the  sons  of  Liberty 
in  their  strength,  and  millions  would  go  forth  and  beg  the  privilege  of  dying  afi 
their  fathers  died,  and  of  leaving  to   their  children  the  legacy  of  a  martyr*a 


name." 


**  It  is  well  known  that  we  are  making  the  grand  experiment  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  on  our  success  or  failure  hang  the  hopes  of  a  rising  world.  There 
have  been  governments  styled  Republics  and  ruled  by  tyrants  who  taught  the 
people  that  they  were  free,  while  the  chains  were  forging  for  their  necks.  Rome 
was  a  Republic ;  but  liberty  there  was  only  a  name  for  licentiousness  or  a  cloak 
for  despotism.  Greece  was  a  Republic  while  a  demagogue  swayed  the  ignorant 
and  deluded  multitude,  and  needed  but  a  sceptre  to  make  him  a  King. 

**  But  where  ai*e  these  Republics  ?  The  sepulchre  of  nations  is  inscribed  with 
their  epitaph.  The  flames  that  consumed  their  foundations  still  burn  as  beacons 
to  warn  us  of  their  fate.  They  perished  (as  we  must  perish,  if  we  ever  perish) 
by  their  own  hands.  Invincible  in  arms,  a  world  could  not  enslave  them,  while 
the  factious  spirit  of  a  few  spread  the  elements  of  discord  among  the  people  and 
rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to  a  foreign  enemy.  And  thus  it  may  be  with  us. 
Sunder  the  cords  that  unite  us  together,  erect  each  State  info  an  independent 
nation,  arouse  the  jealousy  and  ill  will  and  contention  that  would  naturally  spring 
from  such  a  state  of  things,  and  the  last  ray  of  liberty  is  extinguished." 

Up  to  the  year  1832,  although  (ingress  had  framed  many  private  bills 
for  the  relief  of  the  militia-racn  of  the  revolution,  no  general  law  to  meet 
this  case  had  been  passed.  In  that  year  a  bill  came  before  the  House  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  served  prior  to  1780 ;  that  is  to  say,  of  those  brave 
militia  who  fought  and  won  our  earliest  and  most  brilliant  triumphs. 
General  Ward  made  one  of  his  most  brilliant  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  bill, 
which  aroused  all  the  latent  fire  of  his  republican  heart,  and  stimulated 
his  enei^ies  and  his  genius.     He  remarked : 
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**  I  am,  sir,  for  ODe,  exceedingly  gratifled  that  it  oontaiDs  a  provision  in  favor 
of  the  militia  of  the  revolutioo.  It  is  weU  koown  that  the  first  militia  men 
started  as  patriots,  and  risked  everything  for  their  country.  And  although 
several  private  bills  have  heretofore  been  passed  by  Congress,  granting  pensions 
to  a  number  of  the  militia  men  of  the  revolution,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  no  genera]  provision  has  been  made  for  that  meritorious  class. 

**  Nor,  sir,  can  the  names  of  any  of  these  brave  militia  be  found  on  the 
pension  list,  who  fought  and  won  the  battles  of  Bunker's  Hill,  Trenton,  Ben- 
nington, Saratoga,  King's  Mountain,  Guilford  Court-House,  the  Cowpens,  or 
Eiitaw  Springs.  Nor,  sir,  can  the  names  of  any  of  the  followers  of  Marion, 
Sumpter,  Shelby  or  Clark — to  whose  gallant  achievements  an  ample  page  is 
given  in  the  annals  of  our  revolutionary  conflict — be  found  among  those  who  now 
share  the  country's  bounty. 

**  Sir,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  doubtless  within  the  knowledge  of  all  who 
hear  me,  that  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities  up  to  the  declaration  of 
independence,  and  whilst  our  forces  consisted  of  militia  only,  our  affairs  had 
prospered  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  wisest  amongst  the 
patriots  of  that  day ;  and  the  armies  of  independence  had  succeeded  in  almost 
every  enterprise,  and  had  completely  frustrated  every  attempt  that  had  been 
ooncerted  against  them." 

This  bill  became  a  law,  and  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  of  the  Con- 
gressional triumphs  of  General  Ward.  It  was  the  expression  of  a  nation's 
gratitude  to  those  brave  men  who  laid  with  their  blood  the  oomer-stone 
of  our  nationality. 

In  the  same  year,  the  important  subjeot  of  the  coast  survey  came  before 
Congress.  That  work  had  hitherto  been  considered  the  peculiar  property 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  its  execution  had  been  limited  to  the  oQicers 
in  those  services  by  law.  Under  the  system  pursued,  but  little  had 
been  accomplished.  Chiefly  tlirough  the  eflbrts  of  General  Ward,  this 
subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  thd  President.  He  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  chronometric  mode,  instead  of  triangulation,  showing 
the  former  to  be  the  most  prompt,  eflective,  and  least  expensive. 

*'  The  coast  survey,"  said  Mr.  W.^  **  will  not  be  completed,  if  the  method  of 
triangulation  is  ag^in  adopted,  under  sixty  years,  and  that  too  at  an  expense  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and  our  navigating  interests  will  derive  no  earthly 
benefit  from  it  whatever  during  all  that  time.  Whereas,  if  the  chronometrical 
mode  should  be  adopted,  (and  he  hoped  the  committee  would  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  to  that  effect,  when  it  shall  have  been  reported  to  the  House,) 
it  may  be  completed  in  five  years,  and  the  results  will  be  of  use  immediately 
to  the  commercial  and  shipping  interests  of  our  country." 

Unfortunately  the  triangulative  system  was  adopted,  and  the  prophecy 
of  General  Ward  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Little  or  no  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  survey,  while  its  expense  and  patronage  are  annu- 
ally increasing,  and  now  absorb  very  nearly  Jg^oOO^OOO.  That  is  to  say, 
eighteen  years  have  elapsed,  and  nearly  $4,000,000  been  expended  since 
General  Ward  spoke  on  the  subject,  and  scarcely  any  progress  beyond 
verification  has  been  made.  What  General  Ward  contended  for  was  a 
prompt  and  accurate  survey,  which  should  be  of  use  to  the  commercial 
mterests,  and  not  a  political  job  to  enhance  patronage. 

In  the  year  1834,  a  cry  had  been  raised  in  certain  quarters  against  the 
West  Point  Academy,  as  inexpedient,  unconstitutional,  and  as  a  hot-bed 
of  aristocracy.  The  Legislatures  of  the  States  transmitted  resolutions  to 
Congress  for  inquiring  into  the  expediency  of  abolishing  it.    The  matter 
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was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  R.  M.  Johnson  was  chairman, 
and  his  most  able  report  in  favor  of  the  institution  was  adopted.  On  the 
coming  up  of  the  appropriation  bill,  Mr.  Dickerson,  of  Tennessee,  moved 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause.  General  Ward  then  delivered  a  speech  in 
favor  of  the  institution,  which  put  the  subject  to  rest.  He  showed  conclu- 
sively the  great  importance  of  keeping  alive  the  military  spirit  of  the 
oountry,  and  throwing  off  annually  among  the  people  numbers  of  youn^ 
officers,  skilled  in  military  and  engineering  science,  and  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions to  give  efficiency  to  that  indomitable  spirit  which,  from  the  first  rifl&- 
orack  at  Lexington  to  the  last  shot  in  Mexico,  has  pervaded  our  national 
militia.  How  strongly  the  events  of  the  Mexican  war  have  sustained  the 
sound  views  of  General  Ward,  is  known  to  all.  While  that  gentleman 
strongly  advocated  the  preservation  of  the  means  of  scientific  education 
for  officers,  in  a  school  open  to  all,  he  no  less  ardently  advocated  schools 
for  the  soldiers.  In  this  view  he  introduced  two  resolutions.  One  was 
to  establish  schools  at  such  military  posts  as  should  be  the  station  of  sol- 
diers enlisted  at  the  ages  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing such  branches  of  education  as  should  prepare  the  soldiers  for  future 
usefulness  in  life.  Another  was  to  retain  the  whiskey  portion  of  the  ra- 
tion, to  be  paid  either  in  money,  equipments,  or  some  suitable  badge  of 
honor.  Mr.  Ward,  in  enforcing  his  resolutions,  remarked  that  schools 
had  been  established  at  some  of  the  military  posts  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  children  of  the  soldiers,  but  not  the  soldiers  themselves ;  and 
his  information  led  him  to  believe  those  schools  had  done  much  good. 
But  in  consequence  of  various  alleged  evils  connected  with  the  army,  es- 
pecially that  of  desertion,  he  believed  that  some  powerful  moral  remedy 
should  be  applied. 

Against  efforts  to  reduce  the  army,  similar  to  those  which  had  been  di- 
rected against  the  West  Point  Academy,  General  Ward  opposed  the 
force  of  his  argument  and  eloquence.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  1842  for 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  privates  in  the  army  by  about  3000,  leav- 
ing the  officers  the  same.  This  General  Ward  opposed,  in  a  speech  which 
afiorded  a  valuable  exposition  of  the  character,  services,  condition  and 
importance  of  the  army,  as  connected  with  the  militia  and  its  various  sys- 
tems in  the  several  states.  And  coming  fi-om  the  lips  of  one  so  admittedly 
familiar  with  historical  and  military  science,  commanded  profound  atten- 
tion. The  wisdom  of  his  view  is  evident  in  the  following  prophetic  para- 
graph in  the  speech : 

**  The  chief  objection  to  the  reduction  had  been  the  state  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, especially  with  England.  These  had  assumed  recently  a  more  pacific  as- 
pect ;  but  our  relations  with  Mexico  remained  the  same,  or  were  become  even 
more  hostile  in  their  appearance.  This  was  a  reason  against  weakening  our 
military  force  at  the  presenc  moment.  Besides  which,  there  was  to  be  con- 
sidered the  peculiar  situation  of  our  brethren  in  the  West  and  South-west, 
whose  wishes  seemed  very  much  opposed  to  the  reduction,  especially  of  the 
mounted  corps.** 

Four  years  subsequently,  the  storm  which,  with  the  eye  of  the  states- 
man, he  then  saw  in  the  horizon,  burst  upon  the  country,  which  did  not 
&il  to  benefit  by  the  means  he  had  advocated  in  relation  to  volunteers, 
to  the  West  Point  Academy,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  army. 

Pursuant  to  that  enlightened  view  of  our  national  resources  for  de- 
fence, which  did  not  restrict  itself  to  the  prejudices  of  a  soldier  of  the 
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"^  r^ular  army,"  although  he  himself  had  been  one  of  its  bravest  members^ 
GSeneral  Ward  recognized  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  citizen  soldiery, — ^the 
best,  the  cheapest,  and  as  brave  as  any  in  the  world ;   and  while  he  sup- 
ported the  nucleus  of  science  in  the  Academy,  and  a  small  regular  force, 
he  gave  full  weight  to  the  importance  of  the  volunteer  system.    His  views 
on  this  subject  were  fully  and  clearly  laid  before  Congress  in  1836,  upon 
several  occasions,  in  connection  with  the  service  of  volunteers  in  Florida, 
and  the  Blackhawk  war.     The  statesman-like  views  then  laid  down  con- 
trast favorably  with  the  vacillating  conduct  of  certain  officers  high  in  com- 
mand in  the  Mexican  war,  who,  while  professing  the  most  narrow-minded 
contempt  for  volunteers,  built  their  fame  and  fortune  on  their  blood  and 
bravery.    Although  on  all  occasions  he  was  the  firm  and  zealous  friend  of 
the  army,  he  never  allowed  his  predilections  for  that  arm  of  the  service  to 
blind  him  to  the  importance  of  the  other.     On  the  contrary,  when,  in 
1841,  Mr.  M'Kay,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  navy  appropriation  bill.  General  Ward  stepped  promptly 
forward  to  its  defence.     He  advocated  the  placing  of  that  arm  on  an  efH- 
dent  footing,  and  to  increase  the  pay,  more  particularly  in  respect  of  our 
West  India  connections.     That  net-work  of  intrigue  which  England  has 
for  so  many  years  been  weaving  in  the  islands  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  did 
not  escape  his  attention,  and  he  reminded  the  House  that  not  only  were 
English  agents  at  work  in  Texas,  Mexico,  Mosquito  and  Cuba,  but  that 
the  army  of  10,000  black  troops  in  the  service  of  England,  and  officered 
by  whites,  had  been  recently  increased  to  25,000.     That  pretended  mail 
steamers,  in  the  pay  of  the  English  Government,  were  accumulating  in 
the  Gul^  ready  to  transport  those  black  troops,  and  that  no  opposing 
American  force  was  there  to  assert  our  rights,  protect  our  shipping,  or 
defend  our  coast.     He  remarked  : 

"  By  reference  to  the  map  of  the  West  India  mail  Hoes,  it  will  be  seen  that* 
ID  our  present  defenceless  condition,  a  force  composed  of  armed  steamers  and 
troops  of  that  description  would  not  only  give  great  annoyance  to  our  coast,  bat 
most  efiectnally  and  at  once  put  a  stop  to  all  communication  around  ICape 
Florida,  or  through  the  passes  of  the  West  Indies,  to  or  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
and,  consequently,  the  commerce  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississipfii  must  fall 
into  die  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  its  vast  productions,  cot  off  from  market,  be 
rendered  valueless. 

M  Such  being  the  present  attitude  of  the  two  nations,"  said  Mr.  Ward,  '*  it 
seemed  little  less  than  folly  to  delay  preparing  for  defence.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  to  put  off  preparation  for  a  moment  longer,  while  we  were  engaged  here  in 
acting  on  subjects  of  infinitely  less  moment,  was  unworthy  of  the  country  and 
its  cause.  If  we  are  to  expect  justice  from  any  power,  we  must  put  ourselves 
in  a  condition  to  resent  injustice.*' 

Throughout  that  long  and  severe  contest  against  the  corrupt  power  of 
the  National  Bank,  which  commenced  under  the  administration  of  General 
Jackson,  and  was  not  effectually  destroyed  until  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Tyler's 
"fiscality,"  General  Ward  was  the  open,  bold,  fearless  and  unremitting 
adversary  of  a  government  bank,  in  aJl  its  aspects.  Possessed  of  great 
financial  knowledge,  and"  clearness  of  perception,  he  was  never  misled  by 
diange  of  plan  or  alteration  of  names.  Eully  convinced  of  the  erroneous- 
ness  of  the  fundamental  principle,  he  detected  it 


— "  in  all  its  shapes, 
And  scorned  them  all  ** 
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In  1841,  the  party  newly  come  to  power,  after  twelve  years'  retire- 
ment, rushed  recklessly  into  alterations  of  all  that  had  been  done,  or  that 
had  grown  up  under  the  three  previous  administrations.  The  Independent 
Treasury  law  was  repealed;  the  public  lands  distributed  among  the 
States ;  a  special  session  of  Congress  called,  at  great  expense ;  projects 
for  new  loans  put  forward ;  internal  improvement  schemes  projected,  and 
every  means  of  exhausting  the  treasury  adopted,  in  order  to  make  a  pre- 
tence for  breaking  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the 
Tariff  compromise,  and  returning  to  the  protective  theory.  Here  again 
General  Ward  was  found  the  firm  supporter  of  the  Jackson  policy,  which 
had  been  so  triumphantly  sustained  by  the  people.  In  his  speech  of 
July,  1841,  he  thus  ably  sketched  the  course  of  affairs  in  relation  to  the 
Tariff: 

**  At  the  session  of  1827-8,  this  project,  thus  recommended,  was  brooght  be- 
fore Congress.  Mr.  W.  had  then,  he  said,  the  honor  of  a  seat  here,  and  he 
was  proud  to  say  that  he  voted  against  it ;  but  the  measure,  after  a  warm  con- 
test, prevailed.  This  odious  act — well  called  at  the  time  the  *  bill  of  abomina- 
tions*— passed  this  House  by  the  ominous  majority  of  eight  votes ;  the  same 
majority  by  which  tbe  House,  at  this  session,  have  passed  the  land  bill — another 
hristy  and  ill-advised  measure,  which  was  destined  in  like  manner  to  public 
condemnation.  He  well  remembered,  he  said,  the  sensation  produced  in  this 
body  by  tbe  annunciation  of  the  final  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  There 
was  the  stilloess  of  death  in  the  hall  while  the  Clerk  was  reading  the  yeas  and 
Days ;  and  when  the  Cbair  pronounced  that  the  bill  had  passed,  the  deepest 
excitement  prevailed  here.  He  well  recollected  that,  on  this  occasion,  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  South,  who  was  justly  esteemed  for  moderation  and  digoi^ 
of  character,  as  well  as  for  iqtelligence,  rose,  under  great  excitement,  from  his 
sent,  and  declared  in  an  under  tone,  though  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  many 
around  him,  that  this  oppression  was  too  much  to  bear,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  advocate  secession  rather  than  submit  to  it.  What  followed  in  South 
Carolina  and  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  this  odious  law, 
forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country.  It  was  deemed  oppressive,  and  an 
abuse  of  the  powers  of  government,  and  the  people  were  everywhere  resolved 
on  its  repeal  or  modification.  It  was  not  only  oppressive  and  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  very  interests  which  it 
was  desigi)ed  to  benefit.  By  inducing  large  investments  of  capital,  and  creating 
an  undue  competition  in  several  branches  of  manufactures,  it  had  the  effect  to 
embarrass  and  break  down  many  establishments  that  were  previously  in  a 
thriving  condition.  So  loud  were  the  complaints  of  the  countrv  against  this  act, 
that  it  soon  underwent  a  revision.  The  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  was 
passed,  to  take  effect  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1833.         ♦        •        •        * 

"The  public  mind  being  still  unsettled  as  to  this  subject,  and  general  dissatis- 
faction prevailing  in  the  country  in  regard  to  the  existing  tarifiT,  Mr.  Verplanck, 
at  the  session  of  1832-*33,  brought  forward  his  bill  for  its  modification.  The 
subject  attracted  universal  attention,  and  the  public  mind  was  deeply  agitated 
by  the  various  considerations  connected  with  it.  The  happy  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  session  was  the  poHsage  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1833,  to 
modify  the  seVeral  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  commonly  called  Uhe 
compromise  act.*  Mr.  W.  would  now  give  some  facts  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  this  act,  which  would,  he  hoped,  independently  of  the  considerations 
which  he  before  presented,  render  it  apparent  to  tbe  committee  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed  at  the  present  time.  He  would  be  able  to  show  that  the  faith 
of  the  government  was  pledged,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  it  should  not 
be  disturbed  before  the  13th  June,  1842.         ♦••••• 

*'  A  measure  which  was  introduced  and  adopted  under  such  peculiar  and  im- 
pressive circumstances ;   which  was  sustained  on  a  principle  of  mutual  accom- 
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modation  to  all  the  interests  affected  by  it ;  which  allayed  the  discord  and  discon- 
tents that  then  distracted  ^e  Union,  and  which  had  the  approbation  of  so  large 
a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  ccmcurrence  of  the  executive 
department  of  the  governments  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  act  of 
le^lation,  which  we  were  at  liberty  to  alter  at  pleasure.  He  submitted  that  it 
was  impolitic  and  improper  to  infringe  upon  the  .provisions  of  an  act  passed 
under  such  solemn  sanctions.  But  it  is  urged  on  the  other  side,  that  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  compromise  act  is,  that  nothing  in  it  contained  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prevent  the  passage,  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  1 3th  June,  1842,  of 
any  act  or  acts  that  may  be  necessary  to  detect,  prevent  or  punish  evasions  of 
the  duties  on  imports  imposed  by  law,  nor  to  prevent,  in  the  contingency  either 
of  excess  or  deficiency  of  revenue,  the  altering  of  the  rates  of  duties  on  articles 
subject  to  duties  under  the  revenue  acts.  They  allege,  further,  that  the  contin- 
gency thus  provided  for  has  happened ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  rates 
of  duties,  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  But  Mr.  W. 
contended  that  there  would  be  no  deficiency,  unless  the  administration  chose  to 
maiie  it  by  alienating  a  portion  of  the  revenue  to  objects  unconnected  with  the 
expenditures  of  the  government.  It  certainly  could  not  be  contended  that  a 
deficiency  thus  created  was  such  a  one  as  the  bill  contemplated." 

The  bill  under  consideration  provided  for  a  tax  on  coffee  and  tea,  and 
an  increased  tax  upon  sugar,  under  the  name  of  luxuries.  Firmly  and 
heartily  did  General  Ward  denounce  this  burdening  of  the  enjoyments  of 
the  poor  throughout  the  land,  in  order  to  feed  the  extravagance  of  gov- 
emmentjobbers.  The  faith  of  the  government  was,  however,  broken, 
and  in  the  Tariff  of  1842  the  system  of  monopoly  was  restored. 

In  the  following  year,  1843,  his  Congressional  term  having  expired,  he 
declined  a  re-nomination.  When,  according  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New-York  was  to  be  revised.  General  Ward 
was  of  course  nominated  as  a  member  of  the  Convention.  This  honor  he 
declined,  but  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  the  county  whom 
he  had  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully  in  Congress,  that  he  was  induced  to 
withdraw  his  declination.  His  election  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
In  relation  to  the  judiciary  and  the  finances  of  the  State,  he  display^,  in 
brilliant  speeches,  his  great  ability.  Although  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  internal  improvements  of  the  State,  he  advocated  their  prosecution  in 
such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the  River  Counties  of  New-York  'from  too 
oppressive  a  taxation  for  their  construction. 

His  constituency  were  by  no  means  backward  in  appreciating  the  great 
merits  of  their  Congressional  delegate,  and  on  the  expiration  of  each  suc- 
ceeding term  for  which  he  Was  elected,  the  enthusiasm  in  his  favor  in- 
creased in  fervor,  and  enhanced  majorities,  ranging,  after  the  first  election, 
from  1,300  to  1,500,  swelled  the  measure  of  his  triumph,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  public  confidence. 

In  making  extracts  from  the  numerous  speeches  of  a  long  career,  we 
have  been  attracted  less  by  the  flowers  of  his  brilliant  eloquence,  than  by 
those  remarkable  passages  which  disclose  the  profound  forecast  of  the 
statesman.  General  Ward  acquired,  while  in  Congress,  a  high  reputation 
as  a  presiding  officer.  In  discharging  the  duties  as  Chairman  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  but  few  men  possess  greater  tact  in  the  despatch  of  pub- 
lic business,  or  in  preserving  order  in  debate. 

Although  not  ambitious  of  being  heard  on  any  question,  he  spoke  on  all 

E roper  occasions ;  and  whenever  he  rose,  he  ^ied  light  upon  the  subject 
e  discussed. 
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Throughout  his  whole  career  Gen.  Ward  afforded  an  eminent  example  of 
the  patriot.  Prompt  and  eager  tx>  offer  his  blood  in  defence  of  his  country, 
and  when  peace  rendered  such  efforts  no  longer  necessary,  his  unremitting 
labors  in  the  cabinet  displayed  the  true  character  of  an  American  states- 
man. A  practical  representative  of  the  interests  of  his  district — by  every 
inhabitant  of  which  he  was  known  and  honored — as  well  as  for  the  interests 
of  the  neighboring  commercial  emporium,  which  is  indebted  to  him  for 
eminent  exertions  in  behalf  of  many  commercial  measures.  Prompt  and 
vigilant  in  behalf  of  the  just  rights  of  his  own  State,  but  ready  to  com- 
promise conflicting  interests,  and  sacrifice  himself  if  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  glorious  Union  and  the  welfare  oi  great  national  interests. 
It  is  of  such  men  that  republics  are  formed,  and  through  them  that  the 
system  of  self-government  becomes  successful.  If  ever  we  feel  desponding 
in  relation  to  the  cause  of  human  progress  in  Europe,  it  is  when  we  search 
in  vain  for  men  cast  in  such  a  mould. 

As  a  debater,  Gen.  Ward  speaks  with  grace  and  fiuenoy.  Open,  frank 
and  courteous,  he  left  Congress  with  the  cordial  respect  of  all.  Although 
ever  faithful  to  his  party,  his  gentlemanly  course  never  gave  his  opponents 
reason  to  complain  of  a  harsh  word  or  a  rude  remark. 

Gen.  Ward  is  a  devoted  friend  to  literature,  and  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  continued  exertion  in  &vor  of  all  institutions  whose  object  is  the 
promotion  of  knowledge.  The  village  in  which  he  resides  is  especially  in- 
debted to  him  for  these  efforts.  He  is  a  warm  advocate  of  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed,  as  all  who  know  him  will  bear  testimony.  The  cares  of 
public  life,  and  the  weight  of  political  troubles,  of  which  he  has  borne  so 
considerable  a  share,  have  never  been  so  great  as  to  cause  him  to  forget 
social  duties.  He  is  still  living,  in  the  vigor  and  prime  of  life,  and  whether 
he  remain  in  private  life  or  not,  long  may  he  live  to  honor  his  name,  as 
the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  philanthropist  and  the  friend. 


IMPROMPTU . 

ON   HEARING  JBNNT  LIND. 

Ifetbooght  some  bird  had  left  its  native  sky, 
To  breathe  its  melody  in  mortal  ear ; 

80  wildly  sweet,  those  strains  now  sweU,  now  die 
So  exquisitely  softy  so  bold  and  ctoar. 


I  sit,  and  drink  die  pnre  delicions  sonnd, 


For,  oh  I  to  waken  from  a  dream  like  this— 
To  feel  the  world's  debasing  toach  once  more  1 — 

*Tis  hashed  !  that  voice  that  woke  my  sonl  to  bliss ; 
Sweet  J«iMjr  Lind,  my  dream  of  heayen  is  o'er. 
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FINANCIAI    AND  .  COMMERCIAL   REVIEW. 


The  abundance  of  money  **  on  call**  continues,  and  loans  are  easily  made  at 
5  a  6  per  cent,  on  good  stocks,  and  lower  on  governments.  The  supply  of 
paper  is  not  large,  and  the  demand  is  good.  First  class  names  go  at  5  a  7  per 
cent,  for  short  dates,  and  6  a  8  per  cent,  for  long  dates.  The  rates  have  rather 
a  downward  tendency.  The  receipts  of  the  banks  are  very  large,  and  they  are 
discounting  freely.  In  many  cases  they  are  not  able  to  Employ  their  receipts, 
and  therefore  are  more  anxious  to  extend  their  stock  transactions.  About' 
$2,000,000  were.disbursed  on  the  1st  for  dividends  on  stock,  and  of  this  amount 
a  considerable  portion  may  have  been  remitted,  or,  as  is  most  lilcely,  re-invested 
in  stocks.  There  also  came  upon  the  market  over  $3,000,000  for  dividends  od 
bank,  insurance,  rail- road,  and  state  government  securities  of  all  descriptions. 
These  are  circumstances  which  add  to  the  previous  abundant  supply  upon  tho 
market. 

Much  speculation  exists,  however,  in  relation  to  the  probable  effect  of  a  Euro* 
pean  war,  now  so  threatening,  upon  the  market  for  United  States  securities  in 
London.  Recent  letters  from  that  quarter  held  the  opinion  that  the  effect  of 
military  preparations  would  be  to  make  money  scarce,  and  by  doing  so  affect  the 
prices  of  securities  to  a  degree  which  would  prevent  the  sale  of  the  quantities 
already  sent  forward,  and  advices  were  received,  therefore,  not  to  send  any 
more.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  as  far  as  the  United  States  government 
securities  go,  the  effect  must  be  the  reverse.  Thus,  those  persons  who  have 
purchased  American  stocks  hitherto,  are  those  whose  fears  for  the  stability  of 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  overcame  their  prejudices  against  Ameri-» 
ca,  and  induced  them  to  invest.  An  increase  of  the  difficulties  which  those 
governments  encounter  in  raising  means,  will  not  operate  to  restore  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  mistrusted  them,  but  on  the  contrary  must  hasten  the  migra- 
tion of  capital  from  the  disturbed  countries.  The  prices  of  the  rail-road  and 
other  securities  which  go  forward,  may,  in  some  degree,  be  temporarily  affected 
by  a  stringency  in  the  market,  but  a  decline  in  rates  would  only  stimulate  larger 
investments. 

There  is  now  little  hope  of  averting  a  general  war  in  Europe,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  value  of  money  abroad  must  continue  to  advance,  drawing  upon  our 
supplies  not  only  for  silver,  but  for  gold  also.  The  former  is  used  for  hoarding, 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  gold  is  indispensable  for  military-chests,  as  being 
less  cumbersome  and  more  easily  transported. 

This  demand  may,  unless  counteracted  by  a  demand  for  American  stbcks, 
make  the  market  stringent  in  spite  not  only  of  our  California  supplies,  but  the 
large  stocks  possessed  by  the  banks  of  France  and  England. 

The  receipu  of  California  gold  per  official  reports,  have  been  as  follows : 
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KXCXIVTS  or  eOLD  AT  UNITKD  8TATB8  MTIITB.— CAIilPOMTIA  GOLD. 

At  New-Orieam.  At  Philadelphia.  Total 

In  1848 —      44,177 44,177 

January  1  to  August  31, 1849 175,918 1,740.620 1.916.53» 

Aognat  31  to  January  1 489,162 4,740,810 4,229,972 

January  1  to  February  28 938  050 2,974,393 3,912,443 

ToMareh31 365,869. 1,296^21 1,662.990 

Manh  31  to  May  1 298.130 1,843,002 2,11 1,132 

May  Ito  August  1 316,181 7,707,484 8,023,665 

August —       3,250,000 3,250,000 

September —      3,400,000 3,400,000 

Oetober 445,060 2,508,790 2,953,850 

November 893,565 4,400,000 6.293,565 

Total $3,921,935 $32,875,591 $36,797,526 

Tho  racwpU  of  gold*  at  Now-OrleaDs  for  August  and  September  are  not  re- 
ported. £zehMiTe  of  those  receipts,  whatofor  th^  may  have  been,  the  whole 
■lonrnt  to  December  1st,  is,  in  round  numbers,  $37,000,000,  of  which  nearly 
$ft6«000,000  has  been  received  since  July,  and  in  December  the  receipts  were 
veiy  large,  not  Included  in  the  above  retam.  The  larg^  exports  of  the  countiy 
at  impioved  prices  added  to  the  products  of  the  mining  regions,  are  prolific 
causes  of  abundant  capital.  The  occurrence  of  war  in  £un>pe,  while  it  may 
diminish  the  value  of  cotton  and  cause  a  demand  for  gold,  will  also  improve  the 
▼alne  of  farm  produce,  and  give  an  impulse  to  the  migration  of  capital  to  the 
Uoiled  States.  More  especially  that  the  in&mous  agitations  in  relation  to  sec- 
tional qneetions  have  subsided,  and  with  them,  whatever  fears  might  have  been 
engendered  abroad  in  relation  to  the  stability  of  our  Union.  The  machinationB 
of  the  English  aristocracy  sre  yet  at  work  among  us  to  stir  up  obnoxious  discua- 
sioDs  and  engender  the  seeds  of  discord,  which  alone  can  prevent  our  national 
progress*  The  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  quite  snflficient  to 
defeat  any  such  insidious  attempts  wiUioutany  other  manifestations  than  that  of 
contempt,  whether  the  agent  be  a  mmister,  a  novelist,  or  an  itinerant  lecturing 
member  of  parliament. 

The  official  returns  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1850,  afford  much  interesting  matter,  and  are,  as  compared  with  former 
years,  as  follows : 

UNITED  STATES  XXrOETS  AHD  IMVORTS. 

Prodocta.  1846.  1849.  1850. 

Of  thaaea $3,453,398 $2,547,650 $2,824,818 

or  the  forest 6,807.284 5,917,994 7,442.503 

Feed 27,163,449 38,796,664 ...26.371,756 

Tobacco 8,478,270 5,804,270 9,951,023 

Cotton 42,767,341 66,300,077 71,984,616 

Other  agricuhnre 418,451 62,540 152,365 

MaaniaotarBa...: 5,623,069 11,249,777 15,144,405 

Ooal —      40,396 167,090 

Lead. 614.518 30,198 — 

lee —      95,0-27 107,018 

Salt —      82,972 75,103 

Mjicellaaeous 1,490,303 769,557 679,556 


Total  domestic $101,718,042 $131.710,081 $134,900,233 

United  States  com 423,851 956,874 2.046,679 

foreign  ooin 3,481,417....' 4,447,774 5,576,315 

Foreign  goods 7,865,206 8,641,090 9,375,493 
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Prodocte                              1846.                               1849.  1850. 

Total  ezporU 113,488,516 145.755,820.^ 151,805,790 

loipoit  goods 115,331.513 141,206,199 173,507,450 

Import  ipecie 6,360,384 6,651,240 13,710,110 

Total  impom. $121,691,797 $147,857,439 $187^17,574 

The  export  taMe  presenta  a  very  satisfiietDry  retani.  That  which  we  parti- 
colarij  reooark  is,  that  aader  the  preeent  tariff  the  export  of  manufactures  hat 
increaflad  three-fold — that  18  to  say,  they  ore  fifteen  millioDs  in  1850  against  five 
millioos  in  1846.  The  reason  is  obvious :  manufacturers,  being  enabled  to  pro- 
cure certain  raw  materials  on  better  terms,  are  enabled,  through  the  facilities 
afibrded  by  the  warehouse-system,  to  compete  more  successfully  in  neutral  mar- 
kets. The  mannfoctures  of  iron  articles  were  exported  in  1846  to  the  extent  of 
$921,652,  and  in  1850,  $1,677,792.  It  is  in  this  nwde  that  naoufaeturss  aro 
encouraged.  The  exports  of  lead  have  been  severely  affected  by  the  inflneoeo 
of  California  emigration  upon  the  miners.  In  1846,  the  exports  of  food  had 
already  been  swollen  by  the  failure  of  the  Irish  potato  crop.  Sinoe  dien  iStm 
genera]  market  has  greatly  expanded ;  and  although  the  fiscal  year  1650  was,  ob 
account  of  the  abundance  and  cheap  prices  of  Europe,  the  uMist  unfavorable  for 
exports  that  has  occurred  for  twenty  years,  the  exports  were  good.  The  greal 
staples  of  the  south  have  steadily  and  wonderfully  improved  in  value,  as  teen  hi 
the  following  table  of  quantities  and  values  exported : 

BXPOST8  or  RICB,  TOBACCO  AND  COTTON   FXOX  THE  UNITBD  STATKS. 


■■    ■  I  ■    ^  TV)b>ocow V         ■  ■  ■  Cottott*'   ■ ^ 

Tierces.       Value.  Per  tierce,  fllidi,    Veliia.  Perblid.       Lbe.  Vdne.     PerlU 


0*  cents.  0.  cents.  0* 

1841. 134,725.2,182,468. 16.20. 163,042. 8,397,255. 51.53. .663,663,465.54,063,601. .81^ 
1847. 144,427.3,605,896.24.90. 135732.7,242,086. 53.40.. 527 ,218,958. 53,415,884. lol 
1848. 100, 403.2,331,824.23.25. 130,665.7,551,122. 37.75.. 844,274,431.61,998,294. .7| 
1849. 128.861 .2,569,362. 19.90. 101,521 .5,804,207 .52.75 . 1,026, 
1850. 127,069 .2,631,557 .20.75 .  145,729 .9,951,023 .67.50 ..  635, 


4,274,431. 61,998,294. .71 
6,602,269.66,396,976.  .61 
1,381,604.71,984,416.  Ill 


In  these  figures  we  have  a  very  nuirked  improvement  in  the  value  of  the  crops. 
Thus,  as  compared  with  1845,  twentjr-five  per  cent.  Ua  cotton  realized 
(20,000,000  more  money !  2,000  hhds.  less  tobacco  realized  $2,500,000  more 
money !  and  an  increase  of  37  per  cent,  in  rice  was  accompanied  with  an  in- 
crease of  95  per  cent,  in  the  money  it  realized.  In  the  general  results  of  the 
exports,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  an  increase  of  $33,000,000  in  the  produce 
exported,  and  of  $46,700,000  in  the  net  import  of  foreign  goods — an  apparent 
exoese  of  $13,700,000.  We  are,  however,  to  take  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stsnces  of  the  trade.  *  Thus  the  official  export  value  is  the  cost  on  this  side ;  the 
actual  value  is  what  the  exporter  sells  it  for  abroad,  which  includes  the  freights 
earned  by  the  American  shipping  and  the  profits.  Tobacco,  for  instance,  payo 
$22  per  hhd.  freight.  Hence  the  freights  of  1850  amounted  to  $5,206,038 ;  th« 
profits,  dec.,  amounted  to  perbhps  $3,000,000— making  altogether  $18,000,000« 
to  be  returned  to  the  United  States  as  the  proceeds  of  its  tobacco.  If  the  ex- 
port trade  is  prosperous,  die  sales  on  American  account  not  being  made  at  A 
loss,  the  actual  export  value  will  much  exceed  the  official  value,  and  mnBifest 
ilsetf  in  inciensad  imports    these  latter  being  of  late  years  more  on  American 
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accoQDt  and  less  consigned.    At  thts  moment;  however,  conBignments  are  in- 
creasing on  a  falling  market,  and  the  losses  willfaH  npon  the  foreign  owners  : . 
therefore,  for  1651,  the  apparent  import  valne  will  perhaps  exceed  the  actaal 
amount  to  be  paid.     As  the  past  was  generally  a  prosperous  year,  the  excess  of 
imports  is  not  more  than  should  have  resulted  from  the  profits  oo  exports. 
The  quantities  of  breadstufls  exported  have  been  as  follows: 

EXPORTS  OF  BREADSTUFFS  FROM  THE  VNITSO  STATES. 

1B47.  1848.  1849.  185P. 

Floor barrels...  4  ^82. 496....  2. 11 9.393 2, 108.0 13....  1,385,448 

Wheat... hushele... 4,399.951 2.034.704 1.527.534 608.H61 

Meal barrels..*.. 948.060 528,339 405.169 259,447 

Com..  ..boahels..  16,326.050 5,817.634 13.257.309 6,595.092 

Rye  Meal,  barrels 48,892 41,584 64,830 69,903 

This  year,  that  Is  to  say,  1851,  the  quantities  of  these  articles  may  possibly 
nmge  as  high  as  for  the  year  1847.  They  have  already  reached  a  high  figure. 
■  A  great  revolution  is  apparently  being  wrought  in  the  public  mind  in  relation 
to  the  causes  of  mt^mfacturing  prosperity ;  and  this  is  chiefly  brought  about 
through  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  western  country.  It  has  be- 
come evident  that  those  localities  which  possess  of  themselves  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  those  bulky  materials  of  which  wrought  fabrics  are  produced,  possess 
advantages  which  the  most  adroit  legislation  cannot  counteract.  The  advantages 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain  have  mostly  consisted  in  her  geographical 
position,  through  which,  surrounded  by  water,  she  had  the  most  ready  access 
to  the  resources  of  other  countries.  No  wind  can  blow  across  the  British  islanda 
but  that  it  is  fair  for  some  of  her  immense  merchant- marine  to  depart,  and  for 
others  to  arrive.  No  matter  from  what  quarter  of  the  compass  the  breezo 
comes,  it  is  favorable  to  her  ships,  bringing  raw  materials  from  one  country,  and 
carrying  goods  to  another.  This  facility  of  transport  has  virtually  made  her 
pmrts  the  most  accessible  depot  for  the  produce  of  all  countries,  and  herself  the 
most  efficient  manufacturer  in  combining  those  products  into  wrought  fabrics* 
by  which  she  sells  her  labor ;— that  is  to  say,  the  facility  with  which  materials 
were  commanded  created  a  market  for  tabor,  until  finally  the  increase  of  her 
population  exhausted  her  natural  capacity  for  the  supply  of  food,  and  that  has 
become  added  to  the  number  of  articles  which  she  must  import,  and  it  is  the 
most  bulky.  Up  to  within  the  last  twenty  years  England  was  possessed  of  wool, 
flax,  iron,  tin,  copper,  land,  (or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  food,)  and  labor  within 
herself.  Under  the  competition  of  European  manufactures  and  extended  mar- 
kets, she  has  gradually  outrun  her  own  supplies,  and  now  imports  wool,  flax, 
coVton,  and  land  or  food.  To  facilitate  this,  she  has  removed  import  duties,  and 
thrown  open  her  navigation  laws;  but  she  finds  constantly,  that  those  nations 
which  are  possessed  of  all  those  articles  free  of  transportation  are  gaining  upon 
her,  and  her  own  demands  for  them  are  becoming  more  onerous*  In  1814,  the 
restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  provisions,  live  animals,  and  other  descrip- 
tions of  food,  were  relaxed.  Since  then,  the  sugar  and  coffee  duties  have  been 
reduced  one-half,  the  foreign  articles  admitted  to  consumption,  the  duties  on 
eotton,  wool,  oil,  and  other  materials  abandoned,  and  every  facility  given  to  lessen 
the  expense  of  bringing  raw  materials  to  England  for  the  use  of  operatives, 
and  also  food  for  them  to  eat.  The  practical  operaUon  of  this  is  to  increase  tho 
breadth  of  the  soil  of  England  for  the  growth  of  food  and  materials. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  weight  of  grain,  all  articles  of  food  and  of  cot- 
ton, wool,  silk,  flax  and  hemp,  imported  aonaally  into  Great  Britain  : 

^DARTITUS  or  jLIHMALS,  OK.%Iir,  FOOD,  AND  RAW  ■ATCRIAL8  IHBOBTID  IHTO  GSXAT  BRITAW 

FOR  C01I8UMPTI0N. 

AnimaU. — ^No.         Grain.^ — duarten.  Food.  Baw  mateiiala.— Lhs. 

1836 Done 92,432 772.276.871 528,052,717 

1842 5.340 2,486,351 778.971,593 732  507.490 

1843 2.100. -- 1,355,382 799.362,260 884,286.381 

1844 ..8,000 2.763,164 843,214,168 922,924.124 

1845 28.675 1,267,152 948,615,050 1,038,859,643 

1846 122,458 4,767,591 961,234,984 741,607,365 

1847 219,679 12,303,751 1,576.810.655 764,849.425 

1848 263,440 6,327,244 1,433,205,932 1,053,221.501 

1849 185,235 11,882,900 1,490,480,228 1,183,092,444 

ft  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  operation  is  progressive,  irrespective  of  bad 
harvests.  That  of  1846-47  had  no  other  effect  than  to  give  an  impulse  to  the 
ioiport  of  food,  and  check  that  of  raw  materials.  Not  only  because  the  high 
price  of  food  in  England  decreased  the  demand  for  clothing,  but  because  the 
urgent  demand  for  the  means  of  transporting  food  prevented  the  transportation 
of  bulky  raw  materials  from  a  distance,  freights  were  too  high.  When  ships 
demanded  50  cents  per  bushel  freight  for  wheat  from  New- York  to  Liverpool, 
the  transportation  of  raw  materials  was  too  costly.  In  that  fact  we  recognize  the 
insurmountable  obstacle  which  England  now  encounters  to  her  further  progress. 
Steam  has  done  what  it  can  to  extend,  by  quick  and  cheap  trans poitation,  the 
aarface  of  her  soil ; — but  the  same  element  has  made  as  cheaply  available  the 
great  resources  of  Western  America* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  England  imported  in  1849, 40,000,000  quarters 
of  grain,  wordi  8200,000,000,  and  also  700,000,000  lbs.  more  of  other  articles  of 
food,  worth  $40,000,000— say  together  an  increase  of  $240,000,000,  without 
mentioning  $50,000,000  increase  in  raw  materials — the  value  of  the  textile 
fabrics  exported  in  1849  was  c£40,414,956,  against  c£39,480,298  in  1842--ao 
great  has  been  the  diminution  of  value  in  the  manufactured  articles,  caused  by 
increased  competition  and  improved  machines.  It  is  now  obvious,  that  the  coat 
of  transporting  the  materials  bears  a  continually  increasing  ratio  to  the  goods. 
Thus,  at  ten  cents,  the  present  freight  of  a  bushel  of  grain  from  New- York  to 
England,  the  transportation  of  grain  to  England  cost  $7,500,000  more  in  1849 
than  in  1842.  The  freight  pf  cotton  is  one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound,  at  whicih 
rate  the  food  and  raw  materials  cost  $4,000,000  more  than  in  1842 ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  grain,  food,  and  raw  materials  in  1842  cost  ^,019,081  freight,  and 
the  same  articles  in  1849  cost  $18,346,320  freight,  while  the  exported  fabrics 
brought  no  more.  This  was  over  $11,000,000,  or  five  per  cent,  against  the 
manufacturers.  This  operation  it  is  which  has  driven  the  manufacture  of  the 
coarse  goods,  or  those  of  which  the  raw  material  constitutes  the  chief  costi  to 
the  localities  where  they  are  produced,  viz.,  the  western  country.  ^ 
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.MISCELLANE01TS. 

We  had  occasion,  in  the  number  of  April  last,  to  say  something  about  the 
Writers,  or  New- York  Society,  who  swarmed  at  that  time ;  in  doing  which 
we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  offend  the  Revue  du  Nouoeau-Monde,  who  rapped 
vs  severely  over  the  knuckles  in  the  journal  of  the  following  fortnight. 

Now  the  Societists  have  vanished.  The  Day-Book  soon  used  np  his  scanty 
materials.  The  Lorgnette  exhausted  our  patience,  and  the  Revue  du  Nouveau- 
Monde  wore  out  his  subscription  list.  Multis  ilU  bonis  fUbUis — we  mean  the 
Revue*  He  died  gallantly,  laying  stoutly  about  him  with  an  epilogue  among 
the  non-subscribing  public.  *'  Stupids,**  he  cries,  '*  I  had  only  a  few  subscribers ; 
ihey  were  leeteurs  d'eiiie.  For  you,  I  soared  too  high.  I  wrote  for  fiery 
youth,  ardente  d  jouir,  not  for  mature  fogyism,  which  reads  the  Journal  of 
Commerce.  I  gave  philosophical  and  literary  articles  de  grande  oorUe^  to  yoa 
who  have  oio  porteey  except  in  carrying  over  a  balance.  I  gave  you,  slow  creatures, 
who  spend  your  evenings  at  home  with  your  wives,  jewels  of  stories  about 
those  of  other  men ;  desjayaux  ci*  unfini  Jf  unt  delieatesse — saerehleu  ! — full  of 
sound  French  sentiment,  and  lively  love  scenes,  ending  abruptly  with  pregnant 
asterisks :  matters  which  the  riper  intelligence  of  Europe  appreciates,  but  yon 
are  not  up  to  that  sort  of  thing  yet,  my  poor  fellows !  You  read  your  stupid 
papers  and  magazines,  and  conceive  of  nothing  better.  Like  the  boor  at  the  sup- 
per of  Apicius,  you  prefer  pork  to  peacock's  brains,  and  beer  to  Unumade  ga- 
zeuse.    Therefore  I  have  stopped.    The  more  shame  for  you  !*' 

For  ourselves,  we  regretted  the  fate  of  the  Revue.  So  early  lost !  The 
feeling  that  we  had  never  been  subscribers,  and  were  thus  in  some  measure 
guilty  of  its  demise,  added  to  our  sorrow,  fiut  it  was  not  our  fault.  We  did 
not  deserve  these  reproaches.  We  felt  that  we  had  drunk  deeply  of  the  coupe 
de  la  vie,  and  could  claim  to  be  lecUurs  d'eliie.  We  knew  that  we  were  French 
4n  our  principles ;  loved  wicked  women  and  asterisks;  that  we  were,  in  a  word, 
capable  of  appreciating  the  Crise  and  Leonora  Zorsi ;  but — shall  we  confess 
it  ? — we  had  not  the  six  dollars.  Our  only  disposable  literary  fund  had  long 
since  been  invested  in  Blackwood's  and  the  Edinburgh,  tiresome  journals^ 
which  too  often,  alas !  are  not  above  a  niveau  ordinaire. 

About  the  same  time  last  spring,  the  Home  Journal  distinguished  itself  by 
three  clever  papers  on  Polka  Society,  signed  Pentez-y,  They  were  done  by  a 
man  who  knew  his  subiect  thoroughly,  and  they  were  very  well  done.  Yet 
Peneez»y  could  hardly  have  furnished  another  article.  There  is  little  material 
ibr  describing,  or  for  moralizing  among  extremely  youne  persons,  who  think  of 
noting,  and  do  nothing  but  work  out  their  redowas  and  German  cotillions.  In 
truth,  such  a  Society  must  be  as  innocent  and  as*  uninteresting  as  an  eclogue. 
No  occasion  for  asterisks — ^violent  exercise  proverbially  keeps  down  the  devil — 
and  verily  they  keep  him  down,  and  the  polka  up,  until  you  can  ssy  of  an  Ame- 
rican belle,  what  Ovid  sang  of  the  Nymph  Echo—  Vox  tantum  atque  ossa  euper^ 
iuni — sharp  bones  and  shrill  tones. 

This  somewhat  exhausted  theme  has  been  exported  to  England  by  an  enter- 
prising scribbler.  Since  May  last,  four  or  five  articles  have  appeared  in  Frazer, 
#n  Society  in  America,  **  by  a  New-Yorker*'— by  a  native  American  immis- 
takably — born  and  nurtured  under  the  star-spangled  banner;  one  mi^ht  even 
tfaipk  the  hero  of  the  tales  a  native  of  Plato's  amusing  ultra  democracy,  m  which 
M  the  puppies  looked  more  pert  and  the  asses  more  independent  than  elsewhere." 
There  is  a  briskness,  a  self-contented  smartness  about  our  unknown  society- 
painter,  which  is  chiurming.  Our  readers  will  certainly  feel  an  interest  to  know 
what  the  model-being  is  like,  who  is  sent  abroad,  to  the  World's  Fair,  as  it  were, 
■8  a  specimen  of  the  American  gentleman — and  our  country  friends  may  be 
pleased  to  learn  what  the  correct  get-up  is  for  a  visit  to  the  city.    They  shall*- 
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The  author  dewrityt  the  puten-nuui  at  tha  ilait  He  ■  «'ftva  feat  tao  hi  hit 
hoots,  which  help  him  ao  inch"— thin  ]eg9 — ^moustache  feeble  aodl  dyed-—**  har 
floaty  as  a  woman's" — **  extremitiee  delicately  sroair^ — **  his  figare  more  aleadar 
in  the  waist  and  hollow  in  the  back  than  one  would  have  expeetad  from  his 
height."  This  is  the  natural  Adam,  unadorned,  and  knowing  how  true  the  say- 
ing is :  Le  eoitume  e'ett  Vkamme^  the  author  dresses  his  hollow->backed  aad 
slender- waisted  sample  in  costumes  ▼aried  ss  Proteus,  and  variegated  as  Arle- 
^ins.  Like  M,  Fieuxboia,  in  Topfer's  caricatures,  who,  change dtlinge  st  every 
event  in  his  career,  M.  Model  presents  himself  in  a  different  garb  on  every  page 
tadiant  in  the  artistic  triumphs  of  Beman  and  of  Brooks. 

It  is  winter,  clear,  cold,  and  good  sleighing.  The  model-man,  who  is  named 
Benson,  drives  a  fast  horse  and  a  fast  friend  out  on  the  Third  Avenue,  has  trials 
of  speed  with  various  teams,  and  meets  distinguished  New- Vorkera.  Benson  is 
accoutred  on  this  occasion  in  «*  a  very  white  overcoat,  with  a  white  velvet  col- 
lar, and  large  white  silk  buttons,  and  very  black  pantaloons,  chequered  with  a 
white  bar,  so  large  that  there  is  not  more  than  a  square  and  a-haff  of  the  fignte 
on  each  leg" — '*  ^  a  muffler  he  wears  a  red  India  scsrf,  Uavhif  a  Utile  aper- 
ture tmder  the  knot  at  the  Otroat^  to  Utug  kaoe  a  glimpse  at  (he  dtavurndpin  that 
iutens  his  red  and  black  si^o  long  cravat."  The  chaste  effect  is  completed  bv 
an  otter- skin  cap.  Mr.  Benson  returns  home  safely,  and  dines  with  his  graiM- 
fetfaer,  **  old  Bockus." 

Shortly  after  his  drive,  the  model  commits  matrimony  with  a  young  lady  of 
Dutch  descent,  defer,  pretty,  with  a  dash  of  the  devil  in  her.  As  a  preparatoiy 
measure,  he  sends  to  his  fiither-in-law's  house  **  seven  coats,  twelve  pairs  of 
Crowsers,  thirty  waistcoats,  no  end  of  linen,  carpet-bag,  smoking  cap,  and  nuoae- 
rotts  cigars."  We  hope  the  partner  of  his  bliss  did  not  learn  to  smoke  them. 
On  this  great  occasion  he  appears  **  in  a  mulberry  blue  coat,  resplendent  wiCh 
gilt  buttons,  and  white  satin  skirt*lining" — ^his  white-watered,  satin  waistcoat, 
three  inches  too  long  for  him,  "  is  set  off  by  a  heavy  gold  chain,  streaming  down 
from  a  little  watch-pocket  under  his  left  arm,  to  the  lowest  button-hole,  where 
it  fsstens."  A  flagrant  ease  of  purple  and  fine  linen  !  Purple  by  Brooks^- 
linen  by  Beman.  **  In  the  embroidered  cambric  bosom  sparkle  three  splendid 
diamonds,  set  in  dark  blue  enamel."  A  lace  tie—"  little  white  hand  and  fine 
sapphire  ring"  complete  this  costume,  which  must  have  made  the  bride  the  envy 
of  her  female  friends.  The  groom's  men  are  despatched  briefly,  as  Virgil  does 
the  trusty  companions  of  Mneas :  fortem  que  Cryan^fortem  que  Cloanthum — the 
flashy  Ludlow,  and  the  flashy  Vanhorne. 

A  year  or  more  has  passed ;  a  *'  beautiful  boy"  totters  about  the  country  hooar. 
In  which  the  model-man  receives  an  English  friend,  Ashborner,  who  ^*  certainly 
never  saw  a  handsomer  couple."  Certainly  Ashburner  never  saw  a  more  gor- 
geous male  unless  in  the  land  of  Cockatoos.  "  He  wore,  (model,  of  course,) 
a  magnificent  shawl-pattern  dressing-gown,  orange  cashmere  without,  rose  silk 
within,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  tasselled  cord,  that  looked  like  a  superior  style 
of  bell-pull ;  very  wide  light-blue  trowsers,  slippers  of  the  same  color,  em- 
broidered in  gold,  a  blue  and  white  silk  cravat,  and  a  red  smoking  cap."  After 
allowing  Ashburner  to  reco? er  from  the  dazzle,  the  inde&tigsble  Benson  changes 
the  many-ootorsd  robes  for  a  *'  cutaway,"  a  *^  long-napped  white  beaver,"  **cloA 
boots,  tipped  with  patent  leather,  like  a  woman's" — and  ordering  his  red- 
wheeled  wsgon,  drives  the  Britisher  to  his  hotel,  makes  him  drink  three  sherry 
cobblers  in  rapid  succession ;  takes  him  home  again  to  Devilshoof,  and  treats  him 
well,  except  in  the  matter  of  leaving  his  magazine  articles  **  where  he  was  snie 
Ashburner  could  read  them.'*  This  was  taking  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  a 
stranger-guest.  Ashburner  and  the  family  next  betake  themselves  to  a  vrater- 
ing  place,  Oldport.  They  experience  on  the  road  the  American  stage,  the 
American  rail- way,  and  the  American  bug,  de  nuil^  concerning  whom  Benson 
makes  a  joke,  which  we  hope  is  not  intended  for  a  model -pleasantry.  They 
met  a  French  Vicomte — ^a  pleasant  fellow — ^and  arrive  safely  at  Oldport — De- 
scription of  Oldport,  and  watering  places  generally.    The  model  introduces  his 
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English  friend  to  types  of  American  beaax,  and  ennmerat^  the  **  rig"  of  types. 
Previously,  however,  model  had  arrayed  himself  **  in  the  extreme  of  summer 
costume— R  very  thin,  white  grass-cloth  coat,  about  the  consistency  of  brown 
paper,  so  transparent  as  to  make  the  lilac  pattern  of  his  check  shirt  distinctly 
Tisible  through  the  arms  of  it,  white  dack  vest,  white  drilled  trowsers,  long  white 
'  napped  hut,  a  B|jeckled  cravat,  to  match  his  shirt,  highly- varnished  shoes,  with 
red  and  white  striped  stockings — altogether  very  fresh  and  innocent*  looking.*' 
Mrs.  Model,  also  very  fresh  and  innocent-looking,  dances  with  the  types,  and 
flirts  with  the  types*  Model  abuses  an  acquaintance,  nicknamed  *^  the  bird," 
who  **  nursed  him  like  a  brother  in  a  dangerous  illness  on  the  frontier ;"  and 
model  swears  snobbishly  in  Spanish,  and  "  spits  ostentatiously"  at  two  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  press.     This  is  all,  thus  far. 

Ourselves  have  never  enjoyed  Mr.  Willis'  or  Mr.  Lorgnette's  advantages  in 
the  fashionable  world,  and  cannot  say  if  this  picture  is  correct  there.  But  in 
the  name  of  the  democracy  we  protest  agamst  such  dressing  and  such  doings. 
Mulberry  and  orange!  lilac  and  rose !  blue  aiid  red  !  what  Pawnee  in  his  war 
point,  or  what  North  River  sloop  in  her  streaks  was  ever  more  like  a  rainbow  ? 
No!  dear  country  friends!  a  thousand  times  better  is  your  simple  national  cos- 
tume :  black  throughout;  satin  for  the  waistcoat,  and  kerseymere  for  the  con- 
tinuations. 

Who  the  author  of  these  papers  may  be,  we  cannot  guess.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  are  the  production  of  a  literary  tailor,  sus  minerram  the  heat  of  whose 
goose  has  mounted  to  his  brain.  We  incline  to  this  opinion.  For,  who  except 
a  tailor  or  a  woman  ever  thought  a  hollow  back  an  anatomical  beauty  in  a  man  ? 
Observe  how  accurate  the  *'  New-Yorker"  is  in  his  sartorial  details,  and  what 
a  professional  pleasure  he  takes  in  dwelling  upon  them.  A  mere  mortal  would 
have  been  contented  with  writing:  **  Benson  wore  a  white  coat;"  but  your 
Schneider  adds  naturally,  **  with  a  white  velvet  collar  and  large  white  silk  but- 
tons." The  same  thing  again  at  Oldport,  he  gives  us  the  materials  of  Benson's 
Mummer  clothes :  duck,  grass- cloth,  drilling;  the  check  shirt  has  a  lilac  pattern 
and  the  cravat  is  speckled.  Why,  any  snip  could  cut  from  this  description — 
and  that  *'  little  aperture  under  the  knot  at  the  throat,  to  let  us  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  diamond  pin,"  &c.,  is  an  inimitable  touch  which  reveals  the  tasteful  hand 
of  the  **  getter  up  for  cash  only."  Remark  too,  what  manner  of  man  the 
sample  is :  flashy  in  dress  ;  partaking  of  the  gent ;  prattling  about  his  conversa- 
tions with  Webster  and  Clay,  his  wine  and  his  wagon  wheels,  his  magazine 
articles  and  his  stump  speeches — ^hinting  at  fastness  in  early  life,  and  in  distant 
,  countries  :  such  as  setting  fire  togrisettes  in  Paris,  and  to  chimneys  in  Naples  ; 
ungrateful  to  the  man  who  nursed  him  like  a  brother,  because  he  is  not  in  **  oar 
set ;"  spitting  ostentatiously  at  poor  devils  who  are  in  no  set  at  all ;  is  not  this  a 
'  man-milliner's  ideal  of  a  gentleman  and  a  gentleman's  ideal  of  a  snob  ?  And 
all  this  costumery,  jewelry,  perfumery  of  model  and  wife,  this  medley  of 
Edwards,  Whites,  and  Ludlows,  who  dance  the  polka,  and  travel  in  Greece,  is 
sent  out  lo  Fraser  as  a  sketch  of  American  society.  The  two  reporters 
who  caused  the  expectoration  of  the  model  could  not  have  traduced  it  more. 

Clearly  these  sketches  are  a  tailor's  revery.  Some  cotter  fondly  saw  himself 
in  dreams  of  fashion  :  dashing,  clever,  fast.  What  induced  him  to  ease  bis  mind 
in  Fraser — whether  to  kill  time,  or  to  appease  the  scribbling  demon  who  is  re- 
morseless when  once  aroused,  or  because  he  had  committed  ''  a  nuisance"  in 
pcUnos  cineres^  as  the  poet  suggests,  non  satis  appareL  At  all  events,  in  de- 
scribing his  brilliant  appearance  in  fancy-land,  he  makes  the  usual  mistake  of 
underbred  people,  and  runs  over  into  petulance,  swagger,  and  snobbishness. 
Not  that  we  object  to  his  papers.  Quite  the  reverse.  We  like  them.  They 
are  amusing.  We  only  wish  to  change  the  caption.  They  should  be  entitled : 
**  A  tailor- type  view  of  American  Society,"  or,  afkerthe  manner  of  Alton  Locke, 
**  Harry  Benson,  tailor  and  magazine  writer." 
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Tbi  Gift  Book  op  thb   Rs public. — Thb  Gal£ert  of  Illustrious  Amiricaiis.— 
Braiy,  D'Avigaou  &  Lester,  New-York,  1851. 

This  great  national  work,  which  has  now  been  twelve  months  in  coarse  of  pnblica* 
tion,  is  just  issued  complete,  in  its  first  series.  The  second  part  will  (M>me  out  during 
the  year  185U  This  portion,  however,  is  perfect  by  itself,  and  as  such  we  now  notice 
ic.  The  design  of  the  publishers  was  to  bring  ont  the  most  magnificent  national  work 
ever  published,  and  they  have  done  it.  No  such  portraits  have  ever  been  made  of  our 
public  men,  and  better  ones  could  not  be  desired.  The  work  is  published  on  drawing 
'paper,  17  by  23  inches — ^and  now  in  tasteful  bindings,  **  The  Qallery  of  Rlu$triou» 
Jlmerieans,*  is  the  noblest  ornsment  to  a  library  or  drawing-room  ever  issued.  The 
biosraphies  are  written  by  C.  Edwards  [jester,  the  editor,  and  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  toe  wurk.  iMr.  Lester  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  power- 
liil  of  our  American  writers.  But  these  sketches  will  doubtless  be  regarded  as  his 
ablest  production.  The  work  has  been,  perhaps,  more  generally  noticed  with  favor 
than  any  of  its  contemporaries.  We  have  seen  nothing  said  against  it — and  nothing 
coald  be  said.  Every  American  should  be  proud  of  such  a  publication  ;  and  those  who 
desire  a  great  work,  which  is  embellished  with  exquisite  engravings,  and  will  forever 
mark  the  middle  of  this  century  with  a  splendid  monument,  to  our  great  men,  should 
possess  this  Gallery. 

We  are  glad  to  see,  that  the  publishers  have  mnde  arrangements  to  send  a  finely 
bound  copy  of  the  Gallery  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  whenever  $15  are  forwarded 
to  them  by  mail,  to  their  address,  205  Broadway,  New- York. 

Cbaitticleer,  a  Thanksgiving  Stort  of  the  Pcabodt  Family.    Second  Edition. 
J.  S.  Redfield,  New-York: 

When  a  writer  makes  a  hit,  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  fact  is,  that  every  body 
is  set  wooderiog  why  he  or  somebody  else  did  not  do  it  before.  It  is  the  new  version 
of  the  old  story  of  Columbus  making  the  egg  stand,  so  often  repeated  in  various  furms, 
and  to  be  repeated,  we  trust,  many  times  to  come;  for  invention,  we  would  fain  hope, 
is  never  to  grow  old  and  die. 

Here  we  have  been  reading  Christmas  books  from  our  childhood,  enjoying  them,  and 
regarding  them  as  much  component  parts  of  the  pleasures  of  that  happy  season  as  the 
Christmas  greens  of  the  churches,  or  the  plum  pudding  of  the  tables.  Yet,  at  Thanks- 
giving, so  near  a  neighbor  to  holy  father  Christmas,  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  tickling 
oar  mental  as  well  as  our  physical  palates.  Thanks  thon  to  the  anonymous  gentleman, 
since  anonymous  he  chooses  to  be,  who  h^is  at  last  brukeu  the  egg  for  us  ;  who  has  dished 
Chanticleer  in  a  book,  as  he  has  long  since  figured  in  propria  persona^  at  the  head  of  the 
fiuiily  feast.  Never  was  a  better  seasoning  bestowed  upon  him  than  the  author's 
spriffhtly  wit  and  genial  humor  affords  us. 

Chanticleer  is  of  course  astoiy  of  American  life — of  country  life— of  New-England 
life — to  which  w^  New-Yorkers  are  not  to  object,  New-Euffland  being  the  unquestion 
able  father-land  of  Thanksgiving.  The  author,  however,  oy  the  happy  device  of  as- 
sembling the  scattered  members  of  a  numerous  family  round  the  home's  fireside  of  a 
sire,  whose  head  is  whitened  by  the  cares,  thouofh  his  eyo  is  bright  with  the  remembered 
joys  of  a  hundred  winters,  has  succeeded  in  giving  his  work  a  truly  national  interest. 
We  have  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  wide  domain  of  American  soil,  or  Ameri- 
ean  enterprise.  Thus  we  have  the  fine  lady  from  the  city,  the  broad-shouldered,  hard- 
fisted  farmer  firom  Ohio,  the  hardy,  sun-bronzed  sea  captain  from  his  broad  seas ;  and 
last,  not  least  in  moping,  the  black  cook,  a  representative  of  a  humble,  but  not  unim- 
portant class  of  our  varied  social  constitiition.  After  this]bill  of  Fare,  our  readers  will 
naturally  expect  a  slice  or  two  of  the  dainty  we  have  commended  to  them,  but  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  refer  them  to  the  complete  dish. 

Tai  Artist's  Chromatic  Hand-Book.  being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Figments;  their 
properties  and  uses  in  painting,  to  which  is  added  a  few  remarks  on  vehicles  and 
Tarnishes.     By  John  P.  ftidner.    George  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway. 

This  is  a  most  osefol  and  reliable  work  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  colon. 
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Tbb  World's  Proomss,  a  Dictionary  of  Dates,  with  Tabular  Views  of  General  His* 
tory,  and  an  Historical  Chart  Edited  by  Greo.  P.  Putnam,  Member  of  the  American 
Ethnological  Society ;  of  New-York  Historical  Society ;  Honorary  Member  of  Con- 
necticut Historical  Societyf  etc.    George  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway. 

That  an  eminent  pnbHsber  may  also  be  a  maker  of  admirable  books,  the  present  tch 
lame  affords  decisive  and  agreeabla  evidence.  It  is  an  amplification,  as  the  author  in- 
forms us  in  his  prefiice,  of  a  Chronological  Manual,  compiled  by  himself,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  This,  with  improvements  and  additions  brought  down  to  the  present  year,  in- 
cluding contemporary  tables,  form  a  work  of  extraordinary  utility,  not  only  to  the  reader 
of  history,  but  as  a  work  of  constant  reference  in  every  liorary.  Almost  every  imports 
ant  historical  event  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  date,  and  short  sketches  of 
the  facts.    The  obvious  oonyenience  of  such  a  work  will  strike  every  one. 

PoBMs  or  Hopx  AVD  AcTiov.  By  Mr.  Gland  Bourne.  George  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway. 
A  collection  of  poems  of  much  merit 

Thi  District  School  as  it  was.  By  one  who  went  to  it  Boston :  PhiUips,  Samp- 
son &  Co. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  narrative  of  a  supposed  school-boy,  at  a  New-England  Distriot 
School,  representing  its  operations  in  contrast  with  the  more  improved  system  of  the 
present  day. 

Thb  Ministry  of  ths  Biautipul.  By  Henry  James  Slack,  F.  S.  S.  of  the  Middle 
Temple.    A.  Hart:  (late  Carey  &/  Hart,)  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  series  of  conversations  of  a  most  attractive  and  agreeable  nature. 

Popular  Educatio*  :  for  the  use  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  for  Tonng  Persons  of 
both  sexes,  prepared  and  published  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  Michigan.  By  Ira  Mayhew,  A.  M.  Harper  Brothers, 
82  Cliff-street 

This  is  a  most  able  and  elaborate  treatise,  embracing  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
education,  with  the  proper  training  of  the  ^five  senses.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  fr^ 
school  system,  and  snould  be  widely  read. 

Tbs  Advsittvrxs  of  David  Coppxrpixld  thx  Youitgbr.  By  Charles  Dickens,  with 
Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne.    Lea,  Biancbard  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  very  neat  edition  of  this  most  popular  work,  called  the  last  of  Dickens'.    It 

has  five  illustrations,  and  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  37 i  cents. 

•  ^^^ 

Thx  Two  Brothsrs  :  or  the  Family  that  Lived  in  the  First  Society,  A  NoveL  A. 
Hart :  (late  Carey  &  Hart,)  Philadelphia. 

A  very  interesting  work,  complete  in  one  volume,  at  50  cents. 

The  G4LLIRT  of  Illustrious  Amxricahs.  New-York :  published  from  Brady's  Gal- 
lery. 

The  eleventh  number  of  this  great  national  work  is  illustrated  with  an  admirable 
portrait  of  W.  E.  Channing,  the  great  American  genius.  It  affords  another  unmis- 
takable proof  of  D* Avignon^  unrivalled  genius  and  masterly '  power  as  an  artist.  The 
brief  letter-press  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Channing,  by  C.  Edwards  Les^ 
ter,  scarcely  covering  two  pages,  affords  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  comprehensive 
biography  that  we  nave  ever  seen.  It  condenses  many  things  in  a  few  words ;  and 
that  without  sacrificing  that  graceful  elegance  of  diction  which  characterizes  the  best 
efforts  of  the  gifted  editor. 

Tbb  Paradisx  Lost.  By  John  Milton,  with  Notes  Historical  and  Critical.  Edited  by 
Bev.  James  Bobert  Boyd,  author,  6cc,    Baker  &  Scribuer,  New-York. 

^  This  arearest  epic  in  the  English  language  has  been  produced  in  an  elegant  and  substan- 
tial style,  by  the  Messrs.  Baker  &  Scribuer.  A  new  edition  was  much  wanted,  and  it 
has  been  supplied  with  tastQ  and  skill  at  a  cheap  rate,  by  this  enterprising  hoose. 
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SBAiopBAKK'f  DmAXATio  Wo»KS,  With  Introdiictorj  Ramazlu  and  Notes,  Original  and 
Selected.    Boston :  HdUipB,  Sampson  &  Co. 

The  twenty-fifth  and  twen^-sizth  nnmbers  of  this  beantifal  edition,  comprising  the 
•*  Third  Part  of  Henry  VI./'  and  "  Richard  III.,"  have  been  received.  They  contam 
fine  engraTings  of  '*  Lady  Qrey''  and  "  Lady  Anne."  The  letter-press  is  an  elegant 
apaeimen  of  the  typographic  art 

History  OF  Propkllkrs  and  Stiam  Navigatior.  With  Biogrqihical  Sketches  of  tlio 
Early  Inventors.  By  Robert  Mao  Farlane,  0.  E.  12mo.  pp.  144.  New-York: 
George  P.  Patnam. 

The  object  of  thia  history  is  to  arrange  and  describe  many  of  the  derices  which  have 
been  invented  to  propel  vessels,  in  orcter  to  prevent  ingenioos  men  from  wasting  their 
tinie,  talents,  and  money  on  such  projects;  and  also  to  present  an  interesting  history  of 
ateam  navigation,  espeoialljr  so  far  aa  relates  to  the  attempts  of  the  early  inventors  in 
this  department  of  mechanics.  The  author  has  evidently  eigoyed  annsoal  advantacea 
lor  obtaining  a  fiimiliar  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  has  undertaken  to  describe, 
•ad  his  book  will  be  iband  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  steam 
navigation. 

A  Prbp  at  thr  Pq^rims  in  1636.  A  Tale  of  Olden  Time.  By  Mrs.  H.  V.  Cheney. 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Oo.,  Boston. 

'To  those  who,  in  spite  of  the  nnpoetical  character  which  many  persons  addicted  to 
the  romance  of  old  world  antiquities,  must  adhere  to  the  early  history  of  oar  country, 
diog  vrith  patriotic  ardor  Id  the  story  of  early  times  in  New-Bnaland,  and  sympathize 
with  the  simerings  of  that  stem  land  of  pilgrims,  the  story  before  us  will  prove  one 
of  interest.  It  introduces  in  its  course  most  of  the  men  whose  names  are  nousehold 
words. 

MixoiKS  or  TBR  LiFR  ARO  WRITINGS  OF  Dr.  Ohalvrrs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D*  By  his  son^ia 
law,  the  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.  D.   3  vols.    Harper  Brothers. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  one  of  those  great  men  who  stand  out  upon  the  page  of  the 
present  century,  is  one  of  great  interest,  as  well  to  the  statesman  ana  philosopher  as  to 
the  mere  member  of  his  sect.  He  was  one  of  those  who  by  his  authority  and  exam- 
ple gave  direction  to  one  of  the  great  movements  of  the  age,  and  which  in  times  when 
the  power  of  repression  was  stronger,  would  have  raised  him  to  ihe  dignity  of  an  hero  of 
history.  The  present  is  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs,  and  is  produced  in  a  bean- 
tifal style  to  accompany  his  posthumous  works. 

Marval  op  TBR  FiRR  Arts,  Critical  and  Historical,  with  an  Introduction.  By«D. 
Huntington.    George  P.  Patnam,  155  Broadway. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  has  in  the  last  few  years  re- 
ceived quite  an  impulse  in  the  popular  mind,  and  the  attention  of  the  young  and  fesh- 
ionable  nas  been  more  strongly  directed  to  substantial  accomplishments,  than  the  mere 
frivolities,  which  require  little  labor  and  less  thought.  The  work  before  us,  well 
printed  and  handsomely  bound,  is  well  calculated  to  cater  to  this  growing  taste.  It  af- 
rords  in  small  compass  a  vast  deal  of  information  in  relation  to  pamting,  sculptare,  ar- 
chitecture, and  music,  the  several  masters,  schools  and  styles,  and  is  well  calculated  to 
excite  Uie  mind  to  further  and  more  elaborate  investigations  in  the  direction  of  each 
^vine  art    It  is  a  work  necessary  to  every  yonog  person. 

Arsott's  Historirs.  Thr  Histort  op  Madaiir  Rolard.  By  John  S.  A.  Abbott. 
Harper  Brothers,  82  CliCT'Street. 

The  fate  of  Madame  Roland,  the  wife  of  the  Girondist  minister  of  the  French  revoln- 
tien,  has  always  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  public  mind.  Her  sex  naturally  and  just- 
ly JDdoced  those  sympathies,  and  also  cast  a  semblance  of  importance  over  her  political 
actions  which  otherwise  they  did  not  merit.  Her  story  nevertheless  involves  the  most 
important  and  instructive  portion  of  the  revolution.  It  was  at  that  turning  point  that 
true  republicans  ran  into  destructive  licentiousness,  which  by  trampling  upon  the  rights 
of  others  in  the  nanae  of  liberty,  resulted  in  the  most  fearful  despotism,  and  bv  reaotkiB 
destroyed  the  hope  of  republicanism  in  France.  It  is  a  story  whioh  sbonld  be  weft 
studied  with  us,  when  similar  dangers  loom  up  in  omr  political  future. 
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Birahobr:  two  hundred  of  his  Lyrical  Poems.    Done  into  Eofflish  Tene*    B7  Wtlliam 
Youijg.     George  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway.  i 

The  great  lyrical  poet  of  France,  ia  comparatively  bat  little  knownin  thia  country, 
far  leas  so  than  he  should  be,  or  than  he  will  become  through  this  volume  of  transla- 
tions  by  Mr.  Yuung.  That  eentleman,  who  since  some  two  or  three  years  baa  been  favo- 
rably kuown  to  the  English  public  in  America*  as  the  editor  of  the  ''Albion,"  having 
lUGceeded  Dr.  Bartl^ttm  its  proprietorship,  put  forth  iu  Loudon  a  volume  ofiheso 
translations.  With  some  of  those  our  readers  are  familiar,  they  having  appeared  in  tae 
Review.  The  high  merit  of  the  traoslationAis  indisputable,  but  Mr.  Young  seems  more 
than  ordinarily  impressed  with  that  bigotry  of  nationality  so  peculiar  to  our  English 
friendtf,  and  we  cannot  but  apply  to  him  in  that  respect  the  remark  which  his  preface 
affords  in  relation  to  some  passages  of  his  author.  **The  ultra  squeamish  censors,  who 
pounce  upon  every  objectionable  thought  or  phrase  in  pages  of  surpassing  merit,  remind 
us  of  those  poor-hearted  travellers  who  spend  days  amidst  the  sublimest  and  most  love- 
Iv  scenery,  and  yet  can  but  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  mud  that  has  gathered  on 
their  boots."  We  trust  that,  however  strong  naay  be  the  attachments  which  the  trans- 
lator expresses  for  the  "monarchical  institutions  of  his  native  land,"  time  and  the  pro- 
longed exercise  of  his  vocation  as  journalist  in  a  republican  country,  may  soften  his  stem 
toryism  and  inspire  him  with  sympathy  for  the  doctrines  of  those  who,  with  Beranger, 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  popular  government. 

Thx  Diosma:    A  Perennial.    By  Miss  M.  H.  Gould.    Phillips,8ampson& Co.,  Boston 

The  title  of  this  book  of  poems  is  the  name  of  a  shrub  sacred  among  the  an- 
cients. Miss  Gould  has  adopted  it  to  represent  her  collection  of  poems,  of  which 
manv  are  of  her  own  production,  now  first  published.  These  retain  all  that  playfulneaa 
of  thu  fancy  ibr  which  Miss  Gould  is  as  remarkable  as  was  Mrs.  Osgood.  It  is  a  sen- 
aonable  publication.    Sold  iu  New-York  by  Dewitt  &  Davenport,  Tribune  buildinga. 

Marston  or  DuNORAN :  A  Tale.  Office  of  the  Little  Age.  Littell  &  Co.  Dewitt 
&  Davenport,  New- York. 

•  An  interesting  and  well  printed  work. 

Alton  Locki,  Tailor  and  Poet    An  autobiography.    Harper  Brothers,  New-York. 

This  is  one  of  the  class  of  novels  which  has  come  up  in  the  wake  of  Thackeray, 
Dickens  and  others,  who  have  formed  a  school  descriptive  of  existing  society,  its  grades 
and  characteristics,  and  it  possesses  much  interest,  out  highly  wrought  and  trashy  in 
it^  general  tone. 

* 
Thi  Liather  Stockiho  Talks.    By  J.  Fennimore  Cooper. 

Thi  Pioneshs:  or  the  Sources  of  the  Susquehanna,  a  descriptive  tale.  By  the  author 
of  "  The  Deerslayer,"  &c.  Complete  in  one  volume,  with  Introductory  Notes  by  the 
author.    George  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway. 

The  great  success  which  attends  this  great  standard  edition  of  Cooper's  works  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Putnam,  is  known  to  the  public.  The  Pioneer,  w^hich 
forms  the  fourth  of  the  series,  was  published  in  1823,  and  with  great  success,  although 
probably  in  the  growth  of  public  demand  the  present  edition  may  prove  larger  than 
any  that  has  preceded  it.  The  scene  of  the  work  is  that  of  the  author's  early  youth,  and 
is  described  with  great  fidelity  and  interest. 

The  Farmer's  Guide  to  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture;  detailing  the  Labors  of  the 
Farmer  in  all  their  Variety,  and  Adapting  them  to  all  Seasons  of  the  Year.  By  Henrt 
Stephens,  F.  B.  S.  E.,  assisted  by  John  Norton.  Part  10.  New-York,  Leonard 
Scott  &  Co. 

This  work,  which  is  now  issued  in  a  series  of  parts,  abounds  in  fact  and  information 
relating  to  the  practical  details  of  agriculture.  Such  is  the  abundance  and  fulness  of  ita 
fluggestions,  that  while  no  individual  conld  find  time  to  execute  the  whole,  yet  all  can 
derive  inlormation  and  advantage  from  them.  When  completed,  it  will  contain  all  the 
leading  information,  both  scientific  and  practical,  which  we  possess  on  agriculture. 
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OURSELVES. 

During  the  past  six  months,  Mr.  Theodore  Auoustus  Fostzr,  connected 
with  this  Review,  haa  made  a  tour  of  the  Soathern  and  Northern  sections  of 
the  States,  calling  personally  npon  all  the  leading  democrats  of  each  locality. 
in  every  quarter  he  has,  without  exception,  met  with  a  warm-hearted  and  gen- 
enras  response  to  the  claims  of  this  work  upon  the  great  Democratic  Party,  as 
the  national  exponent  of  those  great  principles  for  which  it  has  ever  contended. 
The  confidence  reposed  in  the  course  of  the  Review  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  signed  hy  more  than  two  thousand  democrats,  of  all  sections. 
We  append  a  portion  of  the  names  in  this  number,  to  he  continued  in  succes* 
sive  numbers,  with  the  additional  names  furnished  by  Mr.  Foster,  now  on  his 
Western  trip. 


We,  the  undersigned,  subscribers  to  the  United  States  Magazine  and  Demo** 
cratic  Review,  feel  deeply  interested  in  its  success,  and  recommend  it  to  all  our 
democratic  friends.  Its  primary  objects  are  to  advocate  and  disseminate  true 
Democracy,  (such  as  was  taught  by  Jefferson  and  Jackson,)  and  we  feel  confi* 
dent,  that  such  being  the  character  of  the  work,  all  true  democrats  will 
feel  thAame  interest  U)at  we  do  in  the  promulgation  of  those  principles,  and 
will  be  found  to  contribute  to  its  support  and  development.    We  feel  a  national 

?ride  as  well  as  duty  in  liberally  supporting  the  only  organ  of  the  National 
>emocratTc  Party  m  this  great  republican  country ;  and  we  are  confident  in 
assaring  our  friends,  that  if  they  will  do  their  duty,  that  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietors will  make  this  organ,  both  as  a  literary  and  political  Magazine,  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  work  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  We  would 
further  add,  that  their  general  canvassing  agent,  Mr..  Theodore  A.  Foster,  is 
now  on  his  Southern  and  Western  tour,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  all  good 
democrats  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  of  enrolling  their 
names  on  the  books  of  the  Democratic  Review. 


TWO  THOUSAND  NAMES  CONTINUED; 


John  Greenleaf, 
M.  R.  Dunlap, 
W.  R.  Danlap, 
Tbedore  Marline, 
William  J.  Peck, 
Alexander  M.  Ailing, 
John  M.  Genin, 
Thumas  H.  Farren, 
Garrett  H.  Stryker, 
Robert  J.  Dillon, 
Francis  B.  Cutting, 
Thonms  Gilroarttn, 
Frederick  C.  Havemeyer, 
William  C.  H.  Wardell, 
John  DizoB, 
William  H.  EUis, 
J.  H.  Brower, 
James  P.  Knapp, 
John  A.  Lott, 
A.  6.  8t«vena, 


ColumbuSf  Ohio, 

do. 
New  Castle,  Pa, 
New-York  City, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

Midway^  Mo. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dreiderit  Tenn, 

Brooklyn,  N  Y, 

do. 


I  James  Cole, 

'  Samuel  Smith,  Mayor, 

,  Peter  Bergen, 

I  A.  Barmore, 

John  Coverdill, 

Thomas  t<ell, 

John  A.  Corvin, 

James  Taylor, 

Elias  Plume, 

Amos  Pilsbury, 

John  McKnight, 
'S.  W.  Bowman, 

Thomas  S.  Henry, 

Coleman  &  Houghton, 

A.  M.  Bennett, 
'  J.  F.  Trowbridge, 

J.  M.  Jacobs, 

Josiah  Briq^tnaU, 

J.  W.  Barber, 
I  H.  Baldwin, 


Brooklyn,  N,  T. 


lo. 
do. 
New-York  City, 
Springfield,  Ohio, 
Urbana, 
do. 
do. 
Troy,  N,  Y. 
Albany, 
do. 
South  Adami, 
New-York  City. 
Aberdeen,  Mitt. 
La  Grange,  Oeo, 
Syracuse,  N,  Y, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


M 


Ownelsef. 


William  Green, 

Bj/raeuie,  N. 

W.  W.  Teal, 

do. 

W.  D.  Barnet, 

do. 

George  W.  Henick, 

do. 

8.  W.  Caldwell, 

do. 

Silas  Titaa, 

do; 

R.  J.  Eaton, 

do.     • 

W.W.Bcewflter^ 

do. 

LewisJ.Gillett, 

do. 

H.  L.  Deomore, 

do. 

Jofepb  J.  Bndley, 

do; 

J.  M.  Deveaiii 

do. 

Perry  Bardick, 

do. 

Robert  H.  Tyler, 

FulUm, 

O.  P.  Kenyon, 

do. 

lYillard  JohiLBOii> 

do. 

Beth  Barton, 

do. 

8.  N.  Kenyon, 

do. 

Peter  H.  Keller, 

do. 

R.  C.  8.  Kenyon, 

do. 

JamoB  D.  Lasher, 

do. 

W.  H.  Pratt, 

V£iea, 

G.  A.  Kennedy, 

MairaUutt 

W.  H.  Jewell, 

Sktmealelat, 

Daniel  I.  Jonea, 

BaldwintvUle, 

Nathaniel  Peck, 

f^iOma, 

J.  B.  Batler, 

^Pompey  Hitt, 

H.  D.  Dennison, 

De  WiU, 

William  Lewis,  Jr. 

CUwego, 

George  W.  Bathboni^ 
£.  C.  Banoroft, 

do. 

do. 

A.  J.  Allen, 

do. 

T.  0.  Mills, 

do. 

George  8.  Weeks, 

do. 

W.  H.  Sigoomey, 

Watertown, 

C.  K.  Wesket^ 

do. 

R.Bettis, 

Camdinf 

D.  Harmon,  Jr. 

Omoego, 

Delve  De  Wol^ 

do. 

Bdwin  Allen, 

do. 

Morris  Bennett, 

do. 

J.  BenUey, 

do. 

J.  C.  Dunn,                SaekeiU  Harbor, 

Samuel  Boyden, 

do. 

H.  N.  Tracy, 

do. 

Bradley  Gnffin, 

do. 

0.  V.  Brainard, 

Watertomn, 

Isaac  Manson, 

do. 

James  Sterling, 

8terlingviUe, 

J.  T.  Starbuck, 

Waieriown, 

0.  Ilnngerford, 

do. 

Hon.  F.  W.  Hubbard, 

do. 

J.  Moore,  Jr. 

do. 

D.  H.  Dodge,              SadMU  Harbor, 

V.  A.  Perkins. 

Watertown, 

Farnham  St,  Bolton, 

do. 

P.  Munday, 

do. 

W.  A.  Loomis 

do. 

Buck  &  Jackson, 

do. 

H.  T.  Noyes, 

4i    a^^wwwfwwa 

N.  M.  Wardell, 

do. 

R.  L.  Ingersoll, 

do. 

George  W.  Peckham, 

do. 

W.  B.  Storm, 

CamdeHf 

D.  B.  &S.  P.Geer, 

Sfraeuie, 

Y. 


William  L.  Palmeiv 
O.  O.  Shnmway, 
Francis  B.  Stryker, 
Charles  A.  Van  Zandt, 
John  W.  Lawrence, 
Andrew  Clark, 
Logan  McKnight, 
James  W.Townsend, 


[Jannaiy, 

BffraeuMtf  N,  T» 
FuUon, 
aBfvoiUyn, 

do. 
New-Tork  Ciif, 
do. 
New'OrUiou,  La. 
AUiea,  Ind, 


Dr.  Wm.  G.  Parker,    San  Frameiteo,  CaL 


Lewis  Francis, 
Cyms  H.  Loatrell', 
A.  L.  Wheeler, 
George  Lovelaiod, 
George  Bradner, 
John  McKeon, 
Cyms  Lawton, 
Edward  C.  West, 
Frederick  A.  Coe, 
Philip  Milspaagh, 
H.  8.  Sadd, 
William  M.  Tweed, 
A.  A.  Denman, 

A.  Brown, 
S.  Kip, 

Ohaoncey  Shaffer, 
William  Story, 
Ray  Tompkins, 
Peter  White, 
Knox  Ins.  Company, 
John  DoQgherty, 
James  T.  Brady, 

D.  B.  Taylor, 
L.  B.  Shepherd, 
M.  N.  Qaackenboa, 
John  W.  Aveiy, 
Gtooree  Miller, 
Charles  O'Connor, 
William  H.  Leonard, 
William  B.^  Lawrence^ 

E.  C.  Ferris, 
WiUiam  Van  Wyck, 
S.  8.  Broad, 
William  8;  Ridabock, 
R.  A.  Gaines, 

John  A.  Bogart, 
Joseph  L.  Palmer, 
J.  F.  Mitchell, 
Dr.  Rockwell, 
D.  J.  Sammis, 
Florence  McCarthy, 
Grarrett  Dyckman, 
John  Snifiran,  Jr. 

B.  Purdy, 
N.  Brown, 

R.  McDooaU, 
John  Stephenson, 
Amos  T.  Hatfield, 
John  B.  Briggs, 
Thomas  Woodman, 
Isaac  O.  Thorp, 
M.N.  Giles, 
James  R.  Greig, 
James  J.  EUMovelt, 
Gilbert  Dean, 
John  B.  Strang, 


Nov- York  CUf. 

do. 
PlfmoM.,  IfuL 
MoiUpelier,  VL 

New- York  Ciif. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do^ 
Vmeenme»,  IkJL 
Nem-lork  CUf. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Ayodfc,  Ni  Y. 
New-York  CUp. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

de. 

do. 

do. 
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J«BiM  DbI  Tcoeliio, 
Joaeph  Monk, 
J.  B.  StaaniB,   . 
JobnP.BidiMr, 
6.  W.  Aoateii, 

B.  0.  TUIey, 
Loring  Brook% 

JoaSpB  L6By 

Stephm  S.  Skidmor 
WiUiam  Keiller. 
Lawb  Beyno1da» 
Sflmael  WaUfOve, 
T.  Wilmort, 
Charlai  Suifoid, 


do. 
do: 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 
do. 
do* 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Jokn  MOK  BprUmfiM.  Him. 

M.  L.  Fttk^^    ^     Bromd  Brook,  P,  O.,  Cti 
David  Suidford,  Newtown, 

Lt.  R.H.8mith,n.8.A.,  Fort  Trumbnlt,  Co. 


Dr.  Wiii.8lowanl,    South  Wvreooter, 


Jooes  &  Bowie, 
WUliam  Foi, 
E.G.  Hiuton, 
A.  O.  U.  GUdden, 
T.  Btetnurt, 
John  H.  Gibba, 
EHas  MtUa, 
J.  B.  Webb, 
H.  8.  Stricklaod, 
Joaeph  Alien, 
E.  Baker, 
Charlea  Stkkney, 
Abraham  Van  Neo 
0.  Franoia, 
John  Maaon, 

George  Logan, 

Samael  BoaeTalt, 

George  W.  laaaoa, 

G.  J.  Bogeri, 

Moaea  Doreo, 

Joaeph  Moaier, 

S.  Van  Wart, 

Henry  Kaaer, 

CalTin  Goodit, 

J.  A.  Boaevelt, 

T.B.Holae, 

Orrin  Hooae^ 

B.  G.  Thayer, 

H.  0. 8.  McGolloagh, 

Charlea  Chnrch, 

Dr.  Haabronck, 

Mr.  Yallean, 

C  A.  Pofei'ly, 

G.  A.  Conorer, 

John  B.  Bpaflofd, 

Btephen  Borkhalter, 

WmiamP.O'Heam, 

laaac  A.  Btorma, 

B.  Dnpree  A,  Oo,  ^ 

Minard  Van  8cha]ck, 

Henry  J.  Allen, 

Tbomaa  Gamly, 

Gilmore  9b  Drew, 

L,  Tower, 

John  P.  Bellinger. 

WilUam  Atkinaon, 

Emery*  Bteiaon  &  Co. 

J.  W.  Bradbuiy,      ^  ^^ 
Sammd  Swazey, 


Tailodega,  dla. 

IfoWOOl^f  Jr.  O. 

Fayeiie,  Mu$. 
PometUmlle,  Ohio. 
MohUe^Aia. 
Chuitm, 
New-York  CUf, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do; 
do.- 
do. 
do. 
drdeiriiU,  Ohio: 
Samduekjf  Creek,  N,  T. 
SareUoga  Springe, 

Nem-York  CUf. 

do. 

do: 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

OHiCfo,  N.  y. 

Mohawk, 

North  Aneon,Me. 

BoMgor^ 

Amgneia, 


N.  H.  Goold, 
8.  P.  BloeoiB, 
Hezekiah  Allen, 
N.  8.  CteToland, 
H.  C.  Gatherton, 
Balph  Haakina, 
J.  Uickoz, 
Cornelina  Allen, 
W.  8.  Borgeaa, 
Benjamin  A.  Oowell, 
Robert  Given, 
John  Foater, 
Locioa  Oroekar, 
D.  8.  Glapp, 

D.  8.  Warner, 

E.  M.  Todd, 
8.  W.  Fnller, 


Newport,  R,  / 
do. 
Prooidenee, 
Brunewiek,  Me, 
Naehtta,  N.  H, 
Roxbury,  Mase, 
Waehington,  Ct. 
do. 
Pro9idente,  R.  L 
do. 
BmmewUk,  Me, 
Keene,  N.  H. 
Lee,  Mate. 
SaiUhury,  Ct, 
do. 
Calaie,  Me. 
Claremont,  N  H. 


Wesleyan,  R.R.  Bodety,  Wilbraham,  Maaa. 
T.  B.  yVheeler,  •  Sonthhurf,  Ct. 

S.  B.  Keyea,  Putney,  Vt. 

8.  8.  Marble,  DeerJUid,  Me, 

Lot  Adelphi,  N.  Hampton,  N.  H, 


John  Kettell, 
Mfk  Rebeooa  Btetaon, 
William  Fieldmg, 
B.  Wilflon, 


Bottom,  Maee. 

Middtet^,  Ct. 
Thomaeton,  Me. 
Limerick,  Me. 


L.  8.  Mono, 

Maj.  B.Q.  Fellowa,  Centre  Sandwich,  NM. 

Col.  Joaeph  Wentworth,  do. 


Gen.  Daniel  Hoyt, 
Poat-Maater, 
Jamea  C.  Danieli^ 
H.  Inaalla, 
J.  F.  Clark, 
Capt  John  Riley, 
Miaa  Lnoy  A.  Davia, 
Marshall  Ontting, 
B.  B.  Belden, 
William  F.  Taylor, 
John  Uogden, 
Nelaon  Henin, 


do. 
Conway,  Maee. 
KiUingely,  Ct. 
WiecaeaeU,  Me. 
do. 
Do9er,  N.  H. 
Sekonk,  Maee. 
WaUham, 
New  Boeton, 
Damhury,  Ct. 

Houiton,Me. 
da 


Horace  MelcalC    North  Charieetown,  N.H. 
N.  G.  Nororoaa,  Lowett,  Mate. 

M.  A.  Starkey,  Ettex,  Ct. 

Eldredge  Gerry,  Waterford,  Me. 

WUliam  H.  Weld,  Weeton,  Matt. 

Mra.  Alepheoa  Bigelow,  do. 


Hefoerkm,N.H.\VL.3.mme, 


Charlea  Hoit, 
Charlea  Reed, 
George  Lovelaad, 
J.  T.  Maraton, 
D.  B.  Peck, 
J.  W.  Bowman. 
Henry  G.  Goold, 
Hon.  Daniel  Oobb* 
Junior  Bar  Clnb, 
£.  C.  Bnglaaby, 

A.  Peok, 

D.  0.  Botler, 

B.  Reed, 


Daricn  Depot,  Ct. 
MouipeHer,  Vt. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
South  Adame,  Maee. 
Litehjteld,  Ct 
Btr^ford,  Vt. 
BurUnrton, 
do. 
do. 
^  St.Albane, 
Montatkin, 
UUea,  N.  Y. 
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Ourselves. 


John  O.  Webb, 
R.  H.  Corbett, 
Hiram  Palmer, 
J.  B.  Wilbur, 
B.  E.  Feiiton, 
Gyrus  D.  Angel, 
L.  Averill, 
H.  P.  WballoD, 
William  Paacock, 
W.  W.  Hawkina, 
O.  Morrison, 
Samuel  G.  Hathaway, 
B.  De  Witt  Beals, 
Charles  A.  Stevens, 
J.  U.  Monroe, 
Peter  Horr, 
J.  C.  Schenck, 
Charles  W.  Pearsall, 
W.  A.  MitcheU, 
8.  Sylvester, 
F.  Segur, 
Ira  Go<irrey, 
£.  LitcbGeld, 
Franklin  Klmer, 
B.  H.  Stfldeu, 


'  Binghamion, 
Oowandot 

do. 
Feiosburg, 
Hanover^ 
Irvingt 
Ma^viUe, 
do. 
do 
Forestville, 
Elmira, 
Oreene, 
do. 
Carikage, 
Watertown, 
Manhastettf 
do. 
do. 
Copenhagen, 
Turin, 
Lima, 
Cazenovia^ 
Peru, 
Ciarkson, 


Y. 


Rev.  George  W.  Gage,      Fort  Plainer 

James  H.  Cork,  Palatine  Bridge, 

Daniel  D.  Sill,  North  Argfle, 

Sacia  &  Michell,  Canajoharie, 

David  Spraker,  do. 

N.  Daylon,  Loekport, 

B.  H.  Boughton,  Lewitlon, 

Henry  Reed,  Yonken, 

B.  Becker,  Fonda, 

A.  Debaum,  Clarkttovn, 

L.  C.  Parker,  Baldwintviile, 

N.  Y.  Case,  MareeUu», 

Thomas  G.  Alvord,  SaUna, 

W.  F.  Graves,  Jordan, 

John  R.  Robertson,  Geneva, 

W.  Townsend,  Monroe  Work*, 

Charles  Borland,  Montgomery, 

W.  F.  Van  Amringe,  do. 

Dialectic  Society,  Weti  Point, 

Samuel  Fowler,  Port  Jerois, 

James  Belknap,  Neteburgh, 

H.  N.  Wright.  Pulaski, 

Eliery  Cory,  Cooperstovm, 

Thomas  Mcintosh,  Jr.  do. 

Margaret  Adrian,  Jamaica^ 
Dr.  Wm.  Steward,  South  Worcester, 
Dr.  R.  S.  Allen,      Saratoga  Springs, 

B.  C.  Thayer,  do. 
Seymour  Chase,  Ballston  Spa, 
Isaac  L.  Case,  do. 
Thomas  Lawyer,  LawyersvUle, 
J.  L.  Russell,  Canton, 
Dr.  Sylvester,  Norfolk, 

C.  A.  Parker,  Oouvemeur, 
Asa  Snyder,  Kysinek, 
A.  Church,  Urbana, 
Samuel  W.  Reeves,  Sag  Harbor, 
Smith  Forman,  •  Nickolls, 
J.  P.  Schnoumaker,  Barton, 

D.  K.  Billings,  KnosfriiU, 


M.  Schott, 

William  Greer, 

Albert  Harris, 

H.  R.  Wing, 

Hon.  H.  Rogers, 

John  Fisher, 

A.  H.  Lockwood, 

William  Paulding, 

Joseph  Schureman, 

J.  B.  Doolittle, 

W.  H.  Parker, 

A.  Hall, 

Charles  Sauford, 

Peter  Adriance,     . 

W.  W.  Eastman, 

Charles  Turner, 

H.  H.  Everest, 

John  H:  Reynolds, 

George  Van  Santvoord, 

Henry  E.  Miller, 

A.  Coates, 

D.  D.  Aiken, 

A.  J.  Aiken, 

Miss  Harriet  Smith, 

Zadock  Pnitt, 

M.  Watson, 

Hon.  N.  S.  Benton, 

John  P.  Bellinger, 

W.  W.  Woodworth, 


Maiden,  N,  F. 
Olenn*t  Falls, 
do. 
do. 
Port  Edward, 
While  Plains, 
Poundridge, 
Tarrytown, 
New  Roehelle, 
Warsaw, 
WhitehaU, 

do. 
Btukram, 
Adriance  P.  O, 
Ros/yn, 
Schuyler's  Falls, 
do. 
Kinderhook, 
do. 
Hudson, 
Trvxton,  P.  O: 
Quaker  HiU, 
do. 
Le  Roy, 
Pratlsville, 
CaUkill, 
Little  FaUs, 
Rockton, 
Mohawk, 


Thos.  D.  Gardner,  Farmer's  Hill,  P.O. 


Young  Men's  Association, 

Charles  Daniels, 

David  £.  Evans, 

H.  J.  Redfield, 

E.  C.  Dibble, 

J.  K.  Paulding, 

Dr.  A.  Hopper, 

Hon.  G.  D.  Wall, 

G.  Sykes, 

James  F.  Whittaker, 

John  A.  Stearns, 

Capt.  J.  A.  Mickell, 

John  R.  Thompson, 

J.  G.  Dunn,  M.  D. 

Charles  Moore, 

J.  C.  Potu, 

State  Library, 

Hon.  P.  D.  Vroom, 


Buffalo, 

do. 
Batavia, 
do. 
do. 
Hyde  Park, 
Haekensaek,  N,  X 

Burlington, 
Wrightstoum, 
Mall  Hill  P,  O. 
EUzabethtown, 
Camden, 
Princeton, 
do. 
TreiUon, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


J.  W.  Fountain,      Middletown  Point, 


G.  S.  Smock, 
John  R.  Barricklo, 
JohnS.  Hager, 
George  NiclioU, 
John  A.  8.  Crater, 
F.  T.  Brimley, 
J.  A.  Nicbo 
L.  C.  Paine, 
James  C.  Cannon, 
A.  Agnew, 
James  Nelson, 
Prithosophian  Society, 
Peter  Spader, 
Dennis  Mawley, 
E.  B.  D.  Ogden, 
John  Hopper, 


do. 

Freehold, 

Morristown, 

do. 
Mercer  P,  O. 
Perth  Amboy, 
do. 
do. 
New-Brunswiekf 
I      do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Woot^ridge, 
Palersonf 
%        do. 
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Start  not,  reader  dear !  The  bill  of  fare  is  no  doubt  formidable ;  and  of 
a  verity  thou  mayest  well  entertain  some  gastric  misgivings.  But  we 
are  yet  in  holiday  times,  good  friend,  and  there  is  digestion  in  the  winter 
breezes,  coming  down  upon  us  booming  from  far  lake  and  forest.  So  be 
of  good  cheer ;  take  an  easy  chair,  or  a  hard  one,  if  none  other  be  at  hand, 
and,  cocking  your  toes,  and  nose  if  so  minded,  *'  draw  near  the  ingle," 
determined  to  go  it  with  right  good  will,  and  we  assure  thee,  if  thou  be 
not  a  man  of  tiie  *'  dura  ilia"  stamp,  or  a  woman  after  the  heart  of 
Lucinda  Stone,  thou  shalt  find  nothing  in  the  above,  or  our  reficiamento 
thereof,  to  breed  thee  mental  spasms,  impart  a  twitch  of  statistical  night- 
mare, or  raise  one  blue  devil  or  blue  stocking  before  thy  distempered 
vision.  In  sooth,  good  friend,  'tis  not  our  intention  to  make  a  book. 
"  Some  books^"  thou  knowest,  '^  are  lies  frae  end  to  end^"  as  that  ungodly 
Vates,  the  highland  chiel,  hath  in  malice  sung ;  and  some — but  it  is  submit- 
ted that  the  "  o'ergrown  bulk"  of  many  a  goodly  volume  has  resulted  from 
^  taking  the  sow  by  the  wrong  ear"  at  starting,  and  waddling,  splashing 
and  stumbling  through  the  remainder,  endeavoring  to  convert  it  into  the 
right  one  ;  the  application  of  which  philosophy  is,  in  this  instance,  left  to 
thine  own  sagacity.  Having,  as  we  trust  we  have,  by  this  time  estab- 
lished ourselves  in  thy  intimate  confidence,  we  beg  thee  to  be  assured,  that  of 
Mr.  Carey's  facts  and  figures  we  shall  be  as  sparing  as  possible,  leaving 
some  millions  thereof  untouched  or  imhashed  for  thy  palate's  tempting.  So, 
too,  of  the  American  Review.  We  shall  not  seek  to  solve  the  problem 
"  who  feed  the  English  f"  inasmuch  as  we  are  determined  they  shall  not 
be  fed  by  us  Americans,  unless  for  a  substantial  "  quid  pro  quo." 

With  the  red  hot  bolts  both  have  flung  at  the  heads  of  that "  iniquitous" 
people,  this  child  does  not  purpose  to  meddle,  albeit  he  is  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  they  are  brimful  of  mischief  and  destructiveness,  and 
very  undeservedly  hurled  at  that  mildest,  most  inoffensive,  and  most  for- 
bearing type  of  Christianity  and  thrifl,  ^^Johann  Bool."  Whether  he  abstains 

*  The  Fast,  the  Present,  and  the  Fature.    Harmony  of  Interest  By  Henry  C.  Carey.    BritJsh 
Policy  here  and  there.  American  Eeview,  November  and  December.    Horace  Greelsy,  patrim. 
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from  handling  such  hoi  and  hissmg  combustibles  through  simple  respect 
for  his  fingers,  or  that  he  believes  the  peculiar  chivalry  which  would,  with* 
out  further  aim  or  cause,  stake  its  life  of  life  for  injured  innocence  or  out- 
raged virtue,  is  gone  clean  out  of  the  world,  he  does  not  choose  to  explain. 
With  respect  to  Ireland,  that  she  hath  been  used  as  a  pack  horse,  a  poor 
dumb  drudge,  a  long  and  callous-eared  donkey,  goaded,  scourged,  blasted 
and  tortured  by  steel,  and  whip-cord,  and  flame,  he  is  willing,  for  the  argu- 
ment's  sake,  to  admit.  Nay,  to  the  end  of  redeeming  her  from  that 
unworthy  comparison — ^alas  !  too  meet  for  her  condition — ^he  will  not 
gainsay  that,  although  she  sitteth  wailing  by  the  way-side,  betrayed, 
ravaged  and  desolate,  with  ashes  on  her  head  and  agony  in  her  heart ;  and 
although  she  is  crowned  with  a  crown  of  thorns  only,  yet  is  she  a  rightful 
queen,  and  of  royal  beauty  ineffaceable.  Whether  true  or  not,  he  has  not 
the  heart  to  deny  that  her  grace  and  loveliness  have  been  to  her  a  fatal 
dower,  serving  only  to  lure  her  despoiler.  And,  if,  shaking  ofTher  dream 
of  death,  she  turn  her  to  the  rising  sun,  and  invoking  freedom  fresh  from 
the  breath  of  God,  spring  at  her  defiler,  then  would  he  proudly  deck  her 
brow  with  garlands  of  everlasting  radiance.  But,  meantime,  he  has  his 
own  views  in  her  regard.  The  stain  upon  her  name  of  damnation's  deep, 
est  dye  can  only  be  removed  by  her  own  hand.  He  fancies  that  until  it 
is  removed,  'tis  vain  to  tell  her  sorrows — ^how  her  rich  luxuriance  hath 
been  plundered,  and  her  fecundity  made  the  nurse  of  death.  The  real  diffi- 
culty in  solving  the  problem  of  her  destiny,  is,  that  her  courage  and  the 
oonscience  of  England  have  been  both  negative  quantities.  One  never 
will  change,  the  other  may  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  her  day  begin  to 
date. 

These  are,  in  part,  his  reasons  for  thus  in  the  outset  dismissing  these 
topics,  on  which  two  of  the  writers,  whose  views  he  proposes  to  test,  are 
so  nobly  eloquent.  The  question  he  purposes  to  discuss  cannot  be  illus- 
trated by  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  Ireland  ;  nor  can  it  subserve  her 
prospects  or  her  hopes.  If  other  interests  were  out  of  view,  and  that  it 
remained  to  be  considered  how  her  injuries  could  be  avenged,  then  pos- 
sibly the  plunder  committed  upon  her  would  be  entitled  to  weight  in  the 
commercial  polity  of  the  United  States.  But,  even  then,  it  would  be 
little  worthy  of  a  great  nation  to  bafHe  her  rival  through  the  medium  of 
a  little  custom-house  thlrable-riggery.  If  we,  in  good  earnest,  desire 
her  downfall  ;  if  her  day  of  retribution  be  at  last  come  ;  if  she  is  to  feel 
reacting,  on  her  own  heart,  the  broadcast  felony  she  has  scattered  over  land 
and  main  ;  and  if  it  be  ours  to  speed  the  bolt  of  justice,  let  us,  in  God's 
name,  go  right  straight  about  it,  as  we  would  to  bore  the  blue  mountains, 
or  marry  the  oceans. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
works  above  quoted,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given. 

Mr,  C5arey's  elementary  book  is  exceedingly  agreeable.  It  is  evidently 
written  with  a  purpose  intensely  in  earnest.  By  many  it  is  deemed  ori- 
ginal, by  some  profound,  by  some  instructive,  by  some  abstruse,  and  by 
some  absurd.  With  this  man  it  is  ''  authority,"  with  that  a  paradox  or  a 
burlesque.  One  thinks  it  infallible — &cts,  figures,  deductions  and  con  - 
elusions — ^the  other  heterodox  and  heretical  all.  Here,  either  general  com- 
mendation or  condenmation  is  needless ;  it  is  needless  even  to  refer  to 
more  than  a  few  of  its  leading  propositions  and  arguments.  For  instance, 
its  first  chapter  is  an  original  picture  of  primeval  rusticity — ^whether  it  be 
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acoording  to  nature  or  not,  is  immaterial.     But,  supposing  it  a  &ncy 
sketch,  it  is  not  void  of  attractions.      There  stands  the  naked  man  con- 
fronting the  old  Titanic  forest,  accustomed  to  bow  to  no  influence  but  the 
spirit  of  the  tempest.     How  he  fells  it,  tree  by  tree  ;  how  he  stitches  his 
garment  of  fig  leaves,  sows  his  first  seed  grain,  and  builds  him  a  rude 
wigwam,  and  how  he  fares  therein,  is  an  interesting  inquiry  to  all.     To 
break  a  spell  so  agreeable  would  be  rude  and  ill-natured,     but  how  it  so 
chanced  that  the  lucky  settler,  when  selecting  the  mountain  slope  for  its 
freer  air  and  lighter  soil,  should  find  ready  to  his  hand,  iron,  and  copper, 
and  zinc  ores,  and  how  he  was  blessed  with  means  and  sagacity  to  smelt^ 
and  mould,  and  temper  them  to  use,  is  a  question  intended  to  affect  the 
one  now  in  discussion ;  and  while  we  freely  admit  that  it  is  well  calculated 
to  set  village  wonder  all  a-gape,  may  we  humbly  hint  that  in  the  mind  of 
a  rigid  philosopher  it  would  possibly  provoke  a  sneer  1     It  serves  the 
same  purpose,  and  stands  on  the  same  basis,  as  the  prophecy  sung  by  Vir 
gil  for  Anchises  some  thousand  years  afler  the  old  seer  had  gone  to  his 
everlasting  rest.      The   trapper's  protectionist  instincts  are  so  immedi- 
ately developed,  and  the  agencies,  resources,  and  essential  elements  neces- 
sary for  a  prosperous  forest  manufacturing  interest  are  so  available  to  his 
hand,  that  one  wonders  a  beaver  or  a  griffin  is  not  found  to  present  him 
with  a  veritable,  ready-made,  "  spinning  Jenny."     Nevertheless,  the  con- 
nexion between  the  brass  hatchet  and  the  present  inquiry  (the  very  one 
Mr.  Carey  had  in  view)  is  not  so  clear.     Nor  is  it  explained  in  the  text 
whether  this  original  feller  of  pine  would  or  would  not  prefer,  or  would 
or  would  not  be  benefited,  if  a  keen  polished  steel  axe  had  come  to  hinii 
no  matter  if  from  the  moon,  so  he  got  it  for  the  produce  of  one  day's 
labor,  instead  of  ten  he  must  have  lost  tinkering  at,  and  hundreds  he  must 
have  lost  tinkering  with,  the  blunt  instrument.     We  have  pur  suspicions 
on   that  head,  and  if  we  thought  them  needed,  we  would  print  them. 
For  the  rest,  Ricardo's  philosophy  of  rent  supplies  Mr.  Carey  with  an 
opportunity  for  much  eloquent  and  indignant  commentary.     Tlie  discus- 
sion turns  on  the  question  whether  the  first  cultivators  do  not  naturally 
select  the  "  best  soils,"  and  proceed  do^vnwards  as  these  are  exhausted, 
which  Mr.  Carey  denies  with  vehement  enthusiasm.     They  naturally,  he 
asserts,  begin  with  the  worst,  like  children  at  a  feast,  and  leave  the  dioice 
morsels  for  the  last.    Hence  is  deduced  this  consoling  philosophy,  that  the 
supply  afforded  by  the  earth  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
of  it^  inhabitants ;  and  that  as  rent  increases,  so  will  the  prosperity  of 
those  who  pay  it,  the  cash  of  the  landlord  and  that  of  the  tenant  making 
a  harmonious  jingle  together.     This  is  gratifying  to  more  than  the  mere 
philanthropist,  the  only  drawback  being,  that  stiff-necked  and  stiff- willed 
tenants  in  general  can,  with  extreme  difficulty,  be  made  to  believe  that 
the  more  they  pay  out  the  more  they  have  lefl.      To  every  appeal  in 
proof  they  would  be  inclined  to  answer  by  a  useless  fumble  in  their  empty 
pockets.     If  Mr.  Carey  takes  three  from  six,  and  tells  them  that  three  re- 
main, they  will  comprehend  and  assent ;  but  if  he  takes  four  from  six  and  as- 
sures them  that  four  remain,   in  the  absence  of  practical  proof  they  must 
only  refer  the  thing  to  some  occult  science,  and  go  their  way,  lamenting 
their  ignorance  of  such  lucrative  philosophy.     "  Dub,  you  know  what  be 
animal  magnetism  1"  said  a  Yankee  Moor  to  his  sable  brother,  fresh  from 
the  South.    "  No  ;  for  what  should  I  noo  1  Massa  noos."   "  Well,"  replied 
the  philosopher,  **  I'se  lam  you ;  hab  you  a  half  dolla  ?"    The  coin  being, 
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produced,  ho  placed  it  between  his  digit  and  palm,  and  interrogated  the 
proselyte :  "  Dub,  you  see  that  there  hsXf  dolla  1"  "  Yea,  ha,  ha,  hi."  "  Am 
you  sure  you  see  him  ?"    "  Yea,  ha,  ha,  hi,  hi."   "  Am  you  quite  sure  you 
see  him  ?"  "  Yea,  ha,  ha,  hi,  hi ;  ha,  ha,  hi,  hi."  "  Well,  you  will  neber  see 
him  again,  and  that  be  animal  magnetism."    The  tenant  who  pays  his  half 
dollar  to  the  landlord  for  the  purpose  of  experiencing  our  friend's  philos- 
ophy, would  find  himself  equally  wise  and  equally  empty  handed.  But  the 
rent  discussion  does  one  thing :  it  shows  how  much  can  be  made  of  the 
lana  caprina  logic,  and  how  a  man  can  become  violently  earnest  in  proving 
the  difference  between  tweedledum  and  tweedledee.     If  Ricardo's  meaning 
be  that  men  will  naturally  select  the  soils  which  yield  most,  as  it  evi- 
dently is,  then  Mr.  Carey  simply  re-asserts  the  same  thing  exactly  ;  for 
he  admits  it  is  because  it  will  yield  most  to  such  labor  as  he  can  apply^ 
the  rude  cultivator  selects  the  light,  dry  land  of  the  hills.     It  is,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  "  best  soil ;"  and  thus  antagonistic  results  are  drawn 
from  precisely  the  same  axiom  expressed  in  different  words.     Mr.  Carey's 
experience  is  of  a  wilderness,  and  as  £ir  as  locality  goes,  ho  is  right ;  but  if 
he  extended  his  inquiry  to  other  countries,  he  would  find,  that  where  the 
land  is  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  men  are  free  to  choose,  the  rich  valleys 
are  first  seized  on.     Let  him  take  England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
invasion,  or  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  Cromwellian  one,  and  he  will  find  the 
track  of  the  freebooters  every  where  along  the  teeming  vales,  and  their 
eastles  rising  in  the  lap  of  fertility.    The  present  writer  has  oflen  looked 
from    Irish   green    hill-sides   on    scenes   of  luxuriance  and  abundance 
unrivalled.     He  has  dwelt  with  gladness  on  the  western  prairies,  seem- 
ingly illimitable  in  extent,  and  inexhaustible  in  fecundity,   and  on   the 
blithe  and  prosperous  homesteads  of  Pennsylvania ;  but  while  acknow- 
ledging the    grandeur  and  sublimity  of  lea,  and  wood,  and  lake,  and 
gushing  river,  in  his  glorious  home,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  from 
ruined  abbey  walls  and  the  ivy  towers  of  long  fallen  fortresses  in  Ireland, 
he  has  beheld  scenes  bright  as  morning  rays,  and  fruitful  as  omnipotent 
mercy,  spread  out  before  him,  which  no  time,  no  expenditure,  and  no  labor 
can  produce  the  equal  of  in  this  country.     And  these  are  the  scenes  that 
tempted  her  robber  invaders.     These  are  the  scenes  which  became  their 
booty  ;  and  upon  that  theatre  has  been  tested  the  problem,  which  to  Mr. 
Carey  seems  inexplicable.     Ricardo's  theory  has  been  there  realized — 
there,  on  the  richest  soils  in  the  world.    Rent  has  eaten  up  the  whole.pro- 
duce  of  the  land,  the  most  fruitful  land,  mark  you,  Mr.  Carey,  ever 
jet  brought  into  activity.     Rent  has  been  increasing,  and  the  produce 
decreasing,  year  by  year ;  and  as  men  spread  themselves  out  on  bog  and 
moor,  and  mountain,  to  raise  clammy  potatoes,  the  rent  on  the  good  soil 
has  become  higher  and  higher.     Rent,  more  recently, '  has  devoured  the 
produce,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sweat  and  marrow  of  the  tenants.     At 
last  their  vitals  only  remained,  and  it  took  them.     Rent,  more  insatiable 
than  a  vampire,  has  fed  on  human  flesh  and  blood.    However  irrelevant 
to  the  topic  in.  issue,  this  sanguinary  fact  suggests  one  ominous  warning 
to  America.     From  many  an  Aceldema  it  shrieks,  no  rent !  no  rent!    Yes, 
^^  no  rent  r^  for  of  all  the  curses  that  ever  befel  humanity,  socially  consi- 
dered, rent — the  institution  of  landlordism — ^is  the  direst.     No  matter 
what  the  form  of  government  under  which  it  exists,  in  its  very  nature  it 
contains  the  germs  of  slavery.     When  one  man  owns  the  land  and  another 
pays  him  rent  therefor — ^pays  him,  in  fact,  for  the  privilege  of  toiling 
thereon,  the  privilege  of  raising  the  produoei  and  tnummitting  it  to  the 
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owner,  for  his  sole  use,  sinking  his  flesh  and  blood  in  the  soil,  that  it 
may  become  richer,  with  the  chance  of  being  turned  to  beg  on  the  high 
road  in  the  end ;  that  man  is  a  slave,  and  the  vices  of  slavery  stamp 
their  impress  on  his  heart.  This  is  so,  however  much  wealth  may  increase. 
This  is  so,  no  matter  on  how  large  a  scale  the  ^'  richer  soils"  are  cultivated^ 

To  some  extent  we  have  digressed.  We  are  not  canvassing  the  ques- 
tion of  landlordism  ;  and  Mr.  Carey  does  not,  in  words,  commend  the  re- 
lation it  expresses  between  man  and  man.  He  does,  however,  call  rent 
national  wealth ;  he  justifies  it  as  the  consequence  of  capital  spent  in  im- 
provements ;  and  he  tells  the  tenant,  that  by  increasing  the  landlord's 
wealth  he  increases  his  own ;  and,  on  the  whole,  rent  is  so  mixed  up  in 
the  theory  as  to  justify  this  brief  commentary. 

How  far  Mr.  Carey's  philosophy  controverts  the  principle  of  Fbbb 
Trade,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  find,  though  the  purpose  lurks  through  his 
entire  argument.  Nevertheless,  he  sometimes  unconsciously  affirms  it  in- 
stead. Not  a  few  of  his  inferences  would  make  it  even  ancillary  to  that 
highest  aim  of  social  economy  and  Christian  philanthropy — bringing  the 
^*'good  soils'^  into  cultivation.     Here,  for  example,  is  one — page  115  : — 

^'  A  change  has  come  over  the  system,  and  England  is  now  making  a 
market  at  home,  for  labor  and  capital.  She  is  at  present  fairly  engaged  in 
building  up  the  great  food-producing  machine,  and  preparing  to  bring 
the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  up  to  a  level  with  the  demands  for 
consumption." 

The  change  above  indicated  is  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  which  Mr. 
Carey  elsewhere  condemns  as  arbitrary  impediments  in  the  way  of  "  Free- 
dom of  Trade."  These  laws  furnish  the  strongest  instance  of  protection, 
and  that  which  is  most  pregnant  with  instruction  and  warning.  Though 
for  a  long  period  the  object  of  gigantic  intellectual  assault,  before  which 
they  at  last  fejl,  their  most  vehement  assailant  never  predicted  the  re- 
sult, which  Mr.  Carey  says  has  actually  occurred,  namely,  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  itself,  which  he  announces  in  our  quotation ;  and  he 
thus  further  emphatically  testifies  to  the  necessary  consequences  of  this 
advance. 

"  She  (England)  is  substituting  the  permanent  for  the  temporary,  and 
with  each  step  of  her  progress  in  this  direction,  capital  and  labor  are  be- 
coming more  valuable." 

The  only  protectionist  recommendation  discoverable  in  the  work,  is  the 
perpetual  advocacy  of  centralization.  Mr.  Carey's  highest  stage  of  progress 
is  in  mixed  communities,  in  having  the  consumer  side  by  side  with  the 
producer,  so  as  that,  as  he  expresses  it,  the  machinery  of  exchange  would 
become  as  inexpensive  as  possible.  As  this  position  is  more  forcibly 
urged  and  more  practically  illustrated  by  Mr.  Greeley,  we  shall  defer 
examining  it  until  we  come  to  review  his  opinions  and  arguments. 

That  cultivation  begins  on  the  poorer  soils  and  proceeds  to  the  richer 
ones,  is  not  the  leading  idea ;  it  is  the  one  idea  of  the  book.  It  is  repeat- 
ed in  one  form  or  other  at  least  a  thousand  times.  There  is  not  a  single 
proposition  used,  of  which  it  is  not  the  minor  or  middle  term.  Upon  it 
every  thing  depends,  and,  in  turn,  it  depends  upon  every  thing.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  cause  and  effect,  effect  and  cause.  Where  there  is  wealth, 
men  cultivate  the  "  richer  soils."  Where  men  cultivate  the  "  richer  soils," 
there  is  wealth.  In  peace,  men  cultivate  the  "  richer  soils."  Where  men 
cultivate  the  ^'  richer  soils,"  there  is  peace.     Morality,  integrity,  all  the 
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cardinal  virtues,  are  concomitants  of  the  cultivation  of  "  rich  soils,"  and 

such  cultivation  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  the  virtues.  So  in  like 

manner  of  the  vices  and  the  cultivation  of  the  "  poor  soils."  Take  one 
example : 

**  The  lonely  cultivator  of  the  almost  desert  land  is  forced  to  depend  on  the 
thin  toils  of  the  earth  for  his  support,  and  is  in  constant  fear  for  his  life  and  the 
safety  of  his  little  property.  In  every  stranger  he  sees  one  as  poor  as  himself; 
one  to  whom  his  little  stock  of  wealth,  trivial  as  it  is,  would  be  a  treasure.  Or  if 
perchance  the  stranger  comes  from  distant  and  civilized  lands,  from  among  a 
people  who  cultivate  the  rich  soils  of  the  earth,  the  lonely  man  sees  in  the  nails 
and  beads  of  his  visitor  what  "  would  make  him  rich  indeed,"  and  avarice  seizes 
on  his  seal.  His  labor,  severe  as  it  is,  scarcely  yields  him  food,  and  he  has  no 
means  wherewith  to  buy  it.  He  murders  his  visitor,  and  seizes  on  his  goods. 
Here  we  have  combined,  fear,  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  such  are  uniformly  the 
characteristics  of  men  who  are  forced  to  rely  on  the  poorest  soils  of  the  earth."^ 

This  is  a  gloomy  picture  ;  of  which  not  the  least  startling  figure  is  the 
poor  foredoomed  stranger.  Let  him  doff  his  rich  gear  and  ask  shelter  as 
a  beggar,  he  is  murdered  because  he  is  poor ;  let  him  display  his  wares^ 
even  a  horse  nail  or  a  wooden  comb,  and  he  is  massacred,  because  he  is 
rich.  Herein  is  to  be  found  the  clue  to  the  first  murder.  No  doubt, 
Cain  shed  his  brother's  blood,  not  because  he  was  thereunto  tempted  by 
Satan  in  the  guise  of  jealousy  or  pride,  or  because  he  had  been  corrupted 
by  his  mother's  sin,  but  because  he  was  forced  to  cultivate  the  "  poorer 
soils."  Tis  somewhat  of  a  marvel,  that  even  now  a  new  sect  of  pre- 
destinarians,  starting  at  this  point,  and  making  this  discovery  their  gospel, 
have  not  grown  into  sturdy  existence.  No  doubt  they  would  have  follow- 
ers. The  creed  would  be  saving  and  attractive,  conferring  blessings  in- 
numerable in  time,  as  well  as  eternity.  But,  how  far  it  is  flattering  to  the 
pilgrim  fathers,  on  whom  the  writer  elsewhere  bestowed  an  cnthusiastio 
eulogy,  we  leave  to  Mr.  Bulwer  or  Mr.  Webster  to  determine. 

Dismissing  Mr.  Carey's  elements  of  economy,  and  descending  to  his 
practical  knowledge,  our  feeling  is  one  of  unmixed  astonishment.  While 
the  picture  is  imaginary,  he  has  a  shade  appropriate  to  every  theory.  He 
butters  his  parsnips  with  soft  words,  notwithstanding  the  apothegm.  He 
manures  by  a  phrase  and  enriches  by  a  dexterous  turn  of  his  pen.  But 
when  he  comes  to  handle  a  spade  or  a  reaping  hook,  he  is  at  once  con- 
founded. Hear  what  he  says  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  and  an  acre  of 
wheat — page  299. 

"  An  acre  of  potatoes  will  outweigh  an  acre  of  wheat  a  dozen  times,  and 
its  refuse  will  fertilize  an  acre  of  poor  soil ;  but  from  the  produce  of  an 
acre  of  wheat  sent  abroad  to  be  exchanged,  nothing  goes  back  on  the  land." 

The  coolness  of  this  assumption  is  amusing.  It  may  pass  muster,  not- 
withstanding, with  the  philosophers.  But  there  are  few  rustics  whom  it 
would  not  tickle  exceedingly.  Because  the  potatoes  weigh  a  dozen  times 
more  than  the  wheat,  therefore  the  fonner  is  a  preferable  crop.  But  this 
is  not  so  bad  as  the  assertion,  that  the  refuse  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  will 
manure  another  acre.  It  is,  of  course,  after  such  fashion,  that  he  would 
perpetually  fertilize  the  earth,  so  as  to  keep  its  produce  up  to  the  level 
of  the  demand  of  its  inhabitants.  There  is  not  a  man,  however,  who  has 
tilled  a  rood  of  land,  that  does  not  know,  that  the  refuse  of  ten  acres  of 
potatoes  would  not  manure  a  square  perch.     No  vegetable  is  so  substance^ 
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less  as  the  potato-stalk — ^it  is,  in  fact,  almost  as  perishable  as  the  argument 
that  is  based  on  it.  Thus  far  with  respect  to  the  refuse  of  the  acre  of  pota- 
toes. Then  as  to  that  of  wheat,  he  says  it  is  nil.  But  it  so  happens, 
nevertheless,  that  the  straw  on  an  acre  of  wheat  would  yield  more  manure 
than  fifty  acres  of  potato-stalks. 

Before  passing  to  Mr.  Carey's  other  book,  we  are  tempted  to  give  an 
illustration  of  his  grand  theory  in  his  own  words : 

**  A  and  B  have  each  a  horse  and  cnrt,  and  a  farm,  from  which  they  can  have 
300  bushels  of  wheat,  or  its  equivalent.  An  offer  is  made  to  give  them  each  that 
quantity :  but  the  distance  is  so  far,  that  the  hauling  will  occupy  precisely  the 
same  time  that  the  raising  would  do.  A  accepts,  and  B  does  not.  A  spends  his 
time  on  the  road,  and  B  stays  at  home.  When  it  rains,  A  stops  at  the  way-side 
tavern,  B  spends  the  same  day  at  home  repairing  his  house.  When  A's  horse 
feeds  and  rests,  his  master  has  nothing  to  do ;  B  grubs  up  an  old  root,  or  repairs 
a  fence.  A*s  horse  deposits  his  manure  in  the  road,  that  of  B  goes  on  his  farm. 
A*s  horse  hauls  every  day,  and  the  service  performed,  nothing  remains.  B  opens 
a  marl  pit  and  puts  on  his  land  manure  for  two  or  three  years.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  A*s  horse  and  cart  are  worn  out,  while  B*8  are  almost  as  good  as  new. 
The  farm  of  A  has  deteriorated,  while  that  of  B.  is  greatly  improved.  Both  have 
done  the  same  number  of  days*  work,  and  both  have  received  the  same  compen- 
sation, yet  A  is  poorer,  and  B  richer  than  at  first.  Every  diminution  in  the 
quantity  required  of  the  machinery  of  exchange  tends  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  labor  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  may  be  applied  directly  to  production,  and 
such  labor  is  rewarded  with  an  increased  return,  and  an  increase  in  the  powers 
of  the  machine  itself.  Such  has  been  the  case  iu  all  past  time,  and  such  will  it 
ever  continue  to  be." 

The  naked  proposition  at  the  base  of  this  comparison  is  incorrect.  HhaX 
proposition  and  the  supervening  facts  are  contradictory.  Some  of  these 
&cts  are  false  statements,  and  all  the  intervening  deductions  are  false  lo- 
gic. The  comparison,  to  be  a  fair  one,  should  rest  on  an  immutable  basis. 
This  would  require  that  the  300  bushels  should  be  a  fixed  and  absolute 
maximum,  in  the  prodMction  of  which  alone  all  B^s  labor  is  to  be  absorbed. 
If  he  can  apply  some  to  meliorating  his  farm  or  his  house,  then  he  gets 
more  in  fact  than  A,  and  the  fallacy  in  stating  the  question  is  apparent. 
Again,  if  the  return  be  not  determined  and  definite,  we  might  calculate  a 
tolerable  column  of  casualties  against  B,  such  as  the  worm,  the  wet,  the 
drought,  the  blight,  while  A's  bushels  remained  sound  and  whole,  and 
every  grain  available.  If  again  A  and  B  get  the  same  thing  exactly,  then 
one  cannot  be  richer ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  one  be  richer,  they  cannot 
get  the  same  remuneration ;  one  must  get  a  higher  and  a  better  one.  But 
the  supervening  facts  not  only  contradict  the  terms  of  the  proposition, 
they  contradict  each  other,  and  each  contradicts  itself.  Suppose  we  take 
these  two : 

The  hauling  will  occupy  precisely  the  same  time  and  labor  that  the 
raising  would  do.  B  manures  three  acres,  and  he  raises  besides  ;  yet  A's 
horse  and  cart  are  worn  out,  while  B's  are  almost  new.  The  first  and 
second  branch  of  this  sentence  contradict  each  other.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  "  hauling''  and  raising  occupy  precisely  the  same  time,  then  it  is  un- 
true that  there  is  time  for  manuring  three  acres.  The  second  is  sel^con- 
tradictory. 

How  A's  horse  became  a  year  older,  while  B's  remained  as  young  as 
before,  is  a  phenomenon  that  Mr.  Carey  does  not  deign  to  explain ;  or 
how  the  cart  which  is  most  worked  continues  new,  while  that  which  does 
least  is  worn  out,  supposing  them  equally  new,  strong  and  durable  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  jear.  He  leaves  us  hopelessly  in  the  dark  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  utterly  incapable  of  comprehendiiig  it,  save  on  the  principle 
that,  in  political  economy  at  least,  the  less  is  greater  than  the  greater ; 
while  even  that  will  scarcely  aid  us,  in  regard  to  the  age  of  B's  horse, 
which  must  be  referred  to  some  process  similar  to,  and  more  successful 
than,  that  tried  by  the  daughters  of  Jason  when  they  boiled  their  father's 
old  bones.  The  exact  meaning  or  bearing,  we  should  say,  perhaps  the 
depth  of  the  conclusion  is,  we  must  needs  confess,  beyond  our  powers  of 
comprehension.  But  if  the  offer  of  Mr.  Carey  were  made,  subject  to 
every  disadvantage  and  casualty,  for  our  parts,  we  commend  the  choice 
of  A.  If  not,  the  deductions  are  &lse  in  fact  as  well  as  logic.  Land  does 
not  improve  by  growing  com  ;  it  seriously  deteriorates,  a  fact  which  may 
be  learned  without  the  lights  of  philosophy  or  chemistry.  It  must  be  re- 
stored by  manures.  Some  of  these  are  enriching,  some  of  a  stimulating 
character  only.  The  latter  in  the  end  will  make  rich  land  poor,  instead 
of  poor  land  rich.  Even  the  former  have  their  limits,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  power,  and  there  is  a  point  of  fertility,  beyond  wliich  the  earth  cannot 
be  pressed,  so  that,  twenty  to  one,  B's  farm  must  have  been  deteriorated 
by  being  worked,  A's  improved  by  lying  fallow.  This  would  surely 
be  the  case,  were  Mr.  Carey  at  hand  to  help  B  with  his  bundle  of  po- 
tato-stalks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have,  in  our  last  quotation,  inserted  the  word 
labor.  Mr.  Carey  must  have  intended  it,  or  he  intended  to  deceive.  We 
prefer  believing  the  former.  Without  it,  the  question  would  be  unfair 
and  unintelligible,  and  would  bespeak  a  design  on  his  part,  which  we 
would  be  sorry  to  impute  to  him,  of  relying  on  a  contemptible  "  arriere 
pensee."  But  supposing  A  poorer  and  B  richer,  where  is  the  connection 
between  that  fact,  and  the  general  conclusion  which  follows,  upon  the 
truth  of  which,  standing  alone,  every  fact  stated  in  the  comparison  must 
depend  1  To  us  it  is  precisely  as  intelligible,  and  we  suspect  it  must  have 
been  used  with  about  the  same  view,  as  Professor  Fiechte's  celebrated  data. 
The  professor  having  duly  stroked  his  moustache,  as  it  becometh  all  beard- 
ed thinkers  to  do,  and  having  meditatively  paced  the  floor  in  sight  of  a 
small  class  of  admiring  disciples,  thus  began :  "  Gentlemen,  think  the 
walV^  After  due  time  was  allowed  for  this  rather  flinty  performance, 
the  man  of  learning  asked  the  pupils  whether  they  had  in  fact  thought 
the  wall :  to  which,  in  proof  of  their  capability,  the  disciples  gave  an  affir- 
mative response.  Now  he  resumed, "  think  the  thing  that  diought  the  wall;^^ 
wherewith  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Carey's  Elements,  confessing  our  in- 
capacity to  comprehend  either  the  data  of  the  professor,  or  the  conclusion 
of  the  ecomomist. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Wk  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  "  Harmony  of  Intbrbstb.*' 
Here  our  task  would  be  a  light  one,  if  we  had  to  deal  only  with  the  wri- 
ter's figures.  Their  correctness  and  the  unsoundness  of  his  theory  are 
not  compatible.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  results  are  all  exact,  and 
not  one  of  them  referable  to  the  facts,  with  which  they  are  either  con- 
oomitant,  or  which  they  follow  in  order  of   time.     He     must    have 
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been  impressed  with  this  opinion  and  afraid  of  it :  for  he  goes  a  step 
&rther,  and  assumes,  that  the  results  must  be  what  in  reality  he  has  attempt- 
ed to  prove  they  are,  as  an  inevitable  consequence  founded  on  one  of 
nature^s  immutable  laws.  Bearing  this  proposition  in  mind  as  that  which 
we  have  finally  to  controvert,  we  at  once  take  up  Mr.  Carey's  tables  in  the 
same  order  he  has  himself  given  them.  His  object  is  to  prove  not  alone 
the  prosperity  of  the  interest  protected  by  a  tariff,  but  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country  :  which,  according  to  his  argument,  progresses  or  re- 
trogrades in  the  same  ratio  as  protection  to  particular  interests  rises  or 
falls.  With  this  view  he  divides  the  time  between  1820  and  1851  into 
six  unequal  periods.    They  are  as  follows  : — 

First.  The  period  between  1820  and  1830,  as  exemplifying  the  working 
of  the  tariff  of  18ie-'24. 

Second.  That  between  1829  and  1835,  as  exemplifying  that  of  1828. 

Third.  That  between  1834  and  1841,  as  exemplifying  that  of  1834. 

Fourth.  That  between  September,  1841,  and  June,  1843,  as  exemplify- 
ing the  revenue  duty  then  to  come  into  operation. 

Fiflh.  That  between  June,  1843,  and  June,  1847,  as  exemplifying  the 
tariff  of  1842. 

Sixth.  That  between  1847  and  1850,  as  exemplifying  the  act  of  1846. 

A  table  is  affixed,  giving  the  average  amount  of  imports  during  these 
six  periods.  It  is  offered  in  proof  of  the  most  difficult  of  Mr.  Carey's  re- 
sults, namely,  that  the  people  consume  most  of  taxed  produce  when  it  is 
most  taxed.     Of  the  two  first  periods,  he  gives  the  result  thus  i 

For  the  niiie  years,  beginning  with  1821,  and  ending  with  1829,  total 

consumption $608,000,000 

Annual  average 56,400,000 

Average,  per  head,  of  the  population $5 

Average  population 11,247,000 

The  second  period,  including  the  years  1830  and  1834,  is  given  in 
detail : 

1830 $55,500,000 Rate  per  head,  $4.32^ 

1831 81,000,000 6,10 

1832 75,500,000 5,51  V  Population,  13,698,00a 

1833 88,000,000 6,20 

1834 103,000,000 7,08j 

Let  us  test  this  arithmetical  reasoning  so  far.  No  authority  is  given 
for  the  figures,  except  the  census  for  which  the  treasury  reports  are 
vouched.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Carey  alone  is  responsible.  But  no  matter ; 
at  present  their  correctness  is  assumed  ;  and  taking  them  as  we  find  them, 
we  shall  see  how  far  they  sustain  his  conclusions.  We  give  that  which 
has  reference  to  these  two  periods. 

"  The  facts  derivable  from  an  examination  of  the  above  accounts,  are  as 
follows :  First,  that  the  amount  received  from  foreign  nations,  in  exchange 
for  our  products,  largely  increased  during  the  existence  of  the  tariff 
of  1828." 

This  large  increase,  to  mean  anything,  must  be  in  comparison  with  the 
increase  during  the  preceding  period.  And,  at  the  first  look,  the  result 
would  seem  to  justify  the  assertion  in  that  sense.  It  only  seemSy  however. 
The  hct  is  exactly  the  reverse.     Let  us  see  how  this  is  so.    First,  the 
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comparison  is  un&ir,  inasmuch  as  the  first  period  extends  back  into  a  re- 
mote time,  when  the  resources  of  the  country  yrere  almost  in  their  in- 
fancy. The  comparison,  to  be  just,  should  be  with  the  five  last  years  of 
the  first  period.  Secondly,  the  average  of  the  two  periods  should  be  given, 
or  the  particulars  of  each.  Thirdly,  even  taking  the^Average  of  the  first 
period,  and  Mr.  Carey's  own  figures,  he  actually  misc^^ulates  in  his  own 
fevor.  The  total  is  $508,000,000.  This  divided  by  9,  according  to  our 
calculation,  gives  a  product  of  $56,444,444  and  a  fraction,  instead  of 
$56,400,000,  making  a  difference  of  over  $44,000. 

We  have  no  statistical  tables  before  us,  and  we  are  too  much  pressed 
for  time,  to  consult  them  at  the  present  moment.  Consequently,  we 
cannot  convert  his  average  into  its  particular  items :  but  we  can  take  the 
average  of  his  yearly  table  in  the  second  period.  We  find  it  to  be 
$80,600,000,  yielding  a  consumption  per  head  of  $5  30.  Here  we  have 
the  "  great  increase."  According  to  our  mind,  it  is  a  beggarly  increase ; 
and,  contrasting  the  two  periods  in  other  respects,  no  increase  at  all. 
But  there  is  no  disputing  tastes.  Mr.  Carey  may  regard  it,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  ^  prodigious^  "  an  he  will."  Let  us, 
meantime,  proceed  to  the  next  period,  the  examination  of  which  may, 
possibly,  enlighten  us  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Carey  gives  us  only  the  average.  He  states  it  thus :  Total, 
$684,000,000 ;  annual  average,  $97,700,000 ;  amount  per  head,  $6  02 ; 
population,  16,226,000. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  Mr.  Carey  presents  to  view  two  figures : 
one,  $7  08,  representing  a  single  year  of  his  prosperous  period,  and  the 
other,  $6  02,  representing  the  average  of  the  declining  period.  But  the 
average  of  the  prosperous  period  is  actually  only  $5  30 ;  and,  keeping 
the  two  averages  in  view,  let  us  read  Mr.  Carey's  conclusion,  and  won- 
der.    Here  it  is : 

"Secondly,  that  the  amount  so  received  diminished  greatly  in  this 
period." 

Certainly,  if  between  $5  30  and  $6  02  he  discovers  a  great  diminution, 
he  must  regard  the  increase  from  $5  to  $5  30  as  too  big  for  any  plain 
English  word  to  express.  But  why  take  the  average?  'Tis  for  Mr. 
Carey  to  say.  He  is  now  precluded  from  asserting  that  he  can  show  a 
continual  increase  in  the  periods  of  prosperity  or- high  tariff.  Who 
knows  that  the  same  continual  increase  does  not  occur  in  the  other 
periods  1  If  the  particulars  be  useful  and  requisite  in  one  case,  are  they 
not  equally  so  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa  ?  But,  be  it  remembered 
further,  that  the  periods  do  not  actually  correspond  with  the  tariffs  which 
they  illustrate.     He  avows  this,  and  justifies  it : 

"  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  placed  1829  in  the  first  period,  and 
1834  in  the  second.  It  is  not  the  passage  of  an  act  that  produces  change, 
but  its  practical  operation ;  and  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  a  new 
system,  is  but  the  sequel  of  that  which  is  passing  out." 

No  doubt :  but,  in  some  instances,  this  piece  of  abstruse  wisdom  would 
amount  to  the  following  proposition :  Men  buy  in  largely.  In  antici- 
pation ow  LOW  PRiGBS.  Such  is  its  import,  exactly  applied  to  his  facts. 
But  it  serves  the  argument  to  place  1834  in  the  second  period.  It 
supplies  him  with  his  largest  figure,  and  he  uses  it  for  the''purpose  of  a 
double  fallacy.  Now,  suppose  we  change  the  order,  placing  1829  in  the 
second  period,  and  1834  in  the  third.  'Die  result  would  then  stand  thus, 
ftuuming  1829  to  give  the  same  amouLt  as  1830 : 
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Second  period,  total,  $355,500,000 ;  annual  average,  171,100,000 ;  rate 
per  head,  $5  12,  of  which  |6  02,  Mr.  Carey's  average  for  the  succeeding 
period,  is,  according  to  him,  a  great  diminution. 

But  to  refer  once  more  to  the  averaging  one  period,  and  giving  the 
details  of  the  other,  let  us  see  if  we  can  discover  any  other  possible 
motive.  It  has  been  shown  that  1834  yielded  the  highest  figure ;  and  the 
highest  figure  was  necessary  for  that  period.  But  notwithstanding,  it 
would  not  have  the  highest  figure,  if  the  separate  years  6f  the  next  period 
were  given.  1836  was  the  year  of  largest  consumption  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  For  that  fact,  Mr.  Secretary  Corwm  is  the  authority. 
In  his  report  of  this  year,  he  says : 

"  The  past  year  has  been  exceeded  in  amount  only  by  the  year  1836 ; 
and,  if  the  official  figures  could  be  made  to  represent  the  true  cost  of  the 
imports  of  the  former  year,  even  1836  would,  it  is  believed,  not  be  an 
exception.  The  imports  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  show  an 
increase  of  more  than  $18,000,000  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last 
year,  indicating  an  importation,  for  the  current  year,  greater,  by  many 
millions,  than  the  imports  of  any  previous  one." 

Before  passing  further  on,  it  may  be  as  well  to  contrast  this  citation 
with  a  prophecy  announced  by  Mr.  Carey  on  the  faith  of  one  of  his  inevi- 
table results.     It  is  contained  in  the  following : 

**  Seventh.  That  the  amount  of  debt,  incurred  in  the  last  two  years, 
must  tend  to  produce  a  further  diminution  in  future  ones." 

Reader,  dear,  contrast  this  fact  and  prophecy,  and  decide  for  thyself. 
According  to  the  prophecy,  the  past  year,  1850,  was  to  be  that  of  most 
diminished  consumption  ;  according  to  the  fact.  It  is  that  of  most  increased 
consumption.  It  is  well  nigh  time  to  give  up  this  table  :  yet,  dry  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  exceedingly  seductive.  What  blue-devil  could  withstand 
the  beautiful  solution  of  the  fourth  period  ?  It  begins  in  September,  1841, 
and  concludes  in  June,  1843,  and  is  applied  to  test  the  working  of  the 
tariff  which  was  to  come  into  operation  in  1842,  but  actually  never  did 
come  into  operation  at  all.  Mr.  Carey  writes  as  if  some  special  tariff  law 
was  passed  in  1841.  To  explain  what  really  took  place,  a  brief  historical 
resume  is  necessary. 

There  were,  in  place  of  five  periods,  as  given  by  Mr.  Carey  for  the  ope- 
ration of  the  tariff  of  1828,  in  fact,  eight  periods,  in  each  of  which  a  distinct 
tariff  operated.  Thus,  the  tariff  of  1828  came  into  operation  September 
1st,  1828,  and  continued  in  operation  to  March  3d,  1833,  when  considera- 
ble reductions  took  place  in  duties  on  most  goods,  and  on  a  long  list  the  . 
duties  were  removed  altogether.  At  the  same  time  this  important  change 
took  place,  viz.,  that  instead  of  paying  cash  for  duties,  merchants  were 
allowed  to  give  bonds  for  the  amount,  payable  in  three  and  six  months — 
thus  enabling  the  importer  to  sell  the  goods  and  realize  the  proceeds,  before 
he  paid  the  money  for  duties  to  the  government.  This  was  in  March,  1833. 
In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  "  compromise  tariff"  took  effect,  under 
which  linens,  silks,  worsteds,  rail-road  iron,  and  a  large  number  of  other  ar- 
ticles, were  made^ree;  aod  the  same  law  provided  for  biennial  reductions 
of  duties,  until,  in  July,  1842,  no  duty  should  exceed  20  per  cent.  Thus 
this  law  provided  for  six  reductions,  each  of  which  operated  as  a  distinct 
tariff.  The  law  was  not,  however,  carried  out  in  good  faith,  as  far  as  the 
free  articles  were  affected.  In  September,  1841,  20  per  cent,  duty  was 
imposed  ,^/Am^  upon  most  of  the  articles  made  free  in  1833.     And  thia 
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operated  one  year,  until  August,  1842,  when  the  fraudulent  tariff  of  that 
year  was  imposed.  That  tariff  continued  to  operate  until  December,  1846, 
when  the  present  tariff  came  into  operation.  We  have  now,  to  test  Mr. 
Carey's  principle,  constructed  a  table  of  the  average  imports  per  annum  for 
each  of  these  periods  ;  also  the  average  duties,  and  showing  the  average 
per  cent,  of  those  duties  upon  the  dutiable  imports,  and  their  average 
upon  the  whole  importation.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  property 
which  comes  into  the  country,  whether  taxed  or  not,  is  in  payment  for 
some  property  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  returns  generally  come  in  the 
shape  which  will. pay  best.  The  table  will  show  the  very  large  proportion 
which  arrived  as  free  goods.  All  the  figures  are  from  official  reports,  as 
follows : 

Tariff  of  Importi  ipMto.  Fn«  goods.        Dotialilt.  DatiM.  DhUm  por  Total  •Toiago  DotiM  total      Par 

cent,  of        importa.     av'ga  isajMrts.  oobL 
dutiable. 

18S9-33.  5  yean,  $35,843,393    46,862,381  373.002,394  146,193.078  39(  91,541 629  29,238.615  SS 

1834.35,  2     '«  31,043.079  115.294,594  133,798,401  44.851,432  33^  138,208,537  22,426,716  16i 

1836-37,  S     "  23,917,298  137,389.213  169,662.740  48,952,459  28^  165,484.626  24.476.229  14f 

1838-39.  2     "  23,342,292  113,919,505  138.547,739  45,257,359  32^  137,904,718  22,628.679  16| 

1840-41,  2     "  13.871.446  109.344,489  111.871,961  35.042,283  3H  117,543848  17.512,141  15 

1842,       1      "  4,087,016    26,540.470  69.534,601  16,622,246  24  100.162,087  16,632.746  16^ 

1842.46,  SOaontht,    37,362,569    79,134.645  304.872,155  101.551.653  33^  101.130,084  23,895,204  23| 

1847-50,  43        '*  40,397,694    59,939,417  482,238,103  115,678,052  24  162,570,756  32,282,244  19| 

The  first  period  was  five  years,  embracing  the  entire  operation  of  the 
tariff  of  1828,  except  for  the  last  half  of  1833,  when,  under  the  law  of  that 
year,  from  March  3d  to  September  30th,  many  goods  came  in  free.  Un- 
der that  tariff  of  1828,  nearly  all  the  goods  were  charged  with  duty,  and 
the  average  charge  was  39J  per  cent.  The  duty  averaged,  on  the  whole 
importation,  32  per  cent.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  the  first  reduc- 
tion under  the  compromise  took  place,  and  also  at  the  same  time  the  re- 
mission of  duties  upon  silks,  &o.,  &c.  The  import  of  free  goods,  for  the 
two  years,  was  very  large,  nearly  equalling,  in  amount,  those  which  paid 
duty,  while  the  average  duties  declined  6  per  cent. ;  and  the  average  tax 
upon  the  whole  importation  was  one-half  what  it  was  under  the  tariff  of 
1828.  In  the  next  two  years,  viz.,  1836-37,  the  speculative  spirit  culmi- 
nated and  retrograded.  The  second  biennial  reduction,  which  took  place 
January  1,  1836,  reduced  the  average  duty  from  33^^  to  28 J,  and  the 
duties  averaged,  upon  the  whole  imporUition,  but  14|  per  cent.  This 
arose,  partly  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  depression  of  1837,  those  goods 
which  bore  the  highest  tax  could  not  be  sold,  and  only  the  free  and  low 
taxed  goods  could  be  imported  profitably.  In  1838-59,  the  reaction  took 
place,  credit  sales  were  renewed,  and  the  high  taxed  goods,  under  the  third 
biennial  reduction,  found  buyers.  In  1840-41,  the  fourth  reduction  in 
duties  took  place,  and  the  general  average  tax  was  15  per  cent.  In  1842, 
the  20  per  cent,  tax  on  goods  before  free,  was  imposed,  with  ruinous  effect. 
The  importation  of  free  goods  declined  $28,000,000,  from  the  average  of 
the  two  preceding  years,  and  the  taxed  goods  only  increased  $13,000,000. 
Merchants  who  had  ordered  goods  under  a  law  making  them  free  of  duty, 
found  them  taxed  20  per  cent,  on  arrival ;  and  in  January  of  that  year, 
the  last  and  largest  reduction,  under  the  compromise  act,  took  effect.  In 
September,  1842,  the  tariff  of  1842  began  to  operate,  afler  one  month's 
interregnum.  That  is,  in  July,  1842,  no  duties  were  higher  than  20  per 
cent.  Thirty  days  afler,  the  tariff  of  1842  raised  the  average  to  33  J-  per 
cent.,  the  same  as  in  1834,  on  dutiable  goods,  and  the  average  tax  on  the 
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whole  importation  to  28f .  That  tarifT  lasted  50  months,  to  December, 
1846,  when  the  present  tariff  took  effect,  and  operated  43  months,  to  July, 
1850,  and  has  yielded  an  average  of  24  per  cent,  on  dutiable  goods,  or 
19|  on  the  whole  importation,  or  3  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1842. 

The  reader  of  this  tariff  sketch  will  now  be  able  the  better  to  under- 
stand Mr.  Carey's  honesty,  in  embracing  the  year  1834  in  his  second  pe- 
riod, which  was  designed  to  support  his  assumption  that  people  buy  more 
goods  when  they  are  taxed  the  highest.  As  we  have  stated,  the  law  of 
1832  came  into  operation  in  March,  1833  ;  and  as  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  one-half  the  year  1833,  and  the  whole  of  1834,  was  under 
the  operation  of  that  law.  In  order  to  show  the  precise  operation  of  the 
law,  we  have  made  a  table  of  the  duties  under  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  as 
modified  by  that  of  1832,  on  leading  articles,  and  given  the  quantities  of 
those  articles  imported  in  1830,  and  in  1834,  as  follows : 

bqporti  in  IMO.    DotiMoflBSS.  ImporU  of  18M.    D«taMofl83<.  BadiieiloB«rdallM. 

Blankets, 594,044 35  per  ct.        1,068,065 5  per  ct. 30  per  ct. 

Worsted  Geods,  1,397,545 35      *'  5,055, 121.... 25      '       .-..10 

Silks, 5.932,242 25      "  10,998,961-...  74    "      ....174       * 

Tea, 2,425,018. ..12fl50cts.pr.lb.    6,217,949 free.         .12a50ct8. 

Coffee 4,227,0-31 5  •'       "         8,762,657 "  5   " 

Sugar 4,630,922 3  "      "  5,538,102....  2J  cts 4   " 

Froits, 520,275 3  "       "  1,218,000. ...free 3    " 

IroQ,(bar) 2,273,612 1-12  percent.     3,787,837 90  cts 22    " 

Iron,  (pig) 25,644 62|    "  270,325.... 50    **        ....12i« 

Hemp, 279.743.... 3-00      "  514,743. .2  00    "        ..100    " 

Cocoa 137,453 2  cts.  pr.  lb.      299,147 free 2cts.pr.Ib. 

Molasses, 995.776 10  "  pr.  eal.  2,989,020 5  cts 5  cto. 

Spices, 457,723... . 6al00  "  pr.  lb.       493,932 free.  .6al00  cto. 

Oil  cloth, 2,596 25  "  pr.  yd.  27,328....  124  cto 12  " 

Total, $23,899,614  $47,241,187 

In  addition  to  these  articles,  very  many  others  were  made  free,  and  on 
still  others,  the  tax  was  reduced.  The  whole  dutiable  importation  of 
1830,  was  $58,130,675.  The  list  we  have  given  comprises  40  per  cent. 
The  effect  of  the  reductions  is  apparent.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  also, 
that  the  Gold  Bill  of  1834  promoted  the  importation  of  that  metal.  The 
general  effect  is  seen  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  consumption  of 
foreign  goods  in  these  years : 

sped*.  FrMgoedk  Tkzad  goods.  TotaL  Tu«d  goodi, 

per  head. 

1832 $1,727,829 7,247.896 68,330,956 77.306,681 ..5  00 

1833 4,458,667 20,578,517 63,258,392 88.275,516 4  61 

1834 15,834,874 40,125,025 47.248,632 103,208,531 3  40 

Now,  it  is  observed,  that  the  increased  consumption  of  imported  goods, 
in  the  last  eighteen  months  of  Mr.  Carey's  second  period,  arose  altogether 
from  an  important  modification  in  most  duties,  and  a  removal  of 
others.  Yet  he  had  the  temerity  to  parade  that  increased  consumption 
of  free  goods,  under  the  tariff  of  1832,  as  a  consumption  of  taxed  goods, 
under  the  tariff  of  1828.  It  is  apparent,  that  no  little  labor  is  requisite 
to  expose  the  gross  fabrications  with  which  the  whole  book  abounds ;  and 
they  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  few  have  the  means  of  exposing  them. 

Mr.  Carey  was  aware  of  the  facts,  or  he  was  not.  If  the  latter,  he 
wrote  in  ignorance  of  his  subject,  and  a  not  overharsh  criticism  would 
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pronounce  him  a  quack.  If  the  fonner,  the  •sangfroid  of  the  following  de- 
serves a  still  more  disagreeable  name  : 

'*  That  the  amount  so  received  was  still  further  and  largely  diminished 
under  the  strictly  revenue  clauses  of  that  bill,"  (the  compromise.) 

What  we  have  said  of  the  act  of  '32  applies  equally  to  that  of  '46.  It  be- 
came well-known  in  1845,  that  it  was  in  preparation.  Merchants  informed 
anticipated  it.  It  became  the  law  in  1846,  and  the  large  transactions  which 
Mr.  Carey  credits  to  the  tariff  of  '42,  were  undertaken  in  contemplation 
of  it.  Thus  his  highest  figure,  his  strongest  argument,  as  far  as  this  table 
is  concerned,  is  a  palpable  fraud.  In  the  previous  year  the  increase  is  lesa 
than  15  per  cent.  In  '46,  '47,  it  was  over  25  per  cent.  Naturally  enough 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  next  year,  owing  to  the  market  being  so 
glutted. 

The  deductions  for  debts  contracted  abroad  have  little  to  do  with  the 
point.  Except  Mr.  Carey,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Union  who  could 
not  trace  these  debts  to  far  other  causes.  And,  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the 
object  of  the  table  being  to  show  the  power  of  the  country  to  consume  it, 
is  enough,  if  the  goods  were  purchased  in  the  market  here.  That  there 
would  naturally  be  a  larger  consumption  where  there  is  a  less  price  to  pay, 
would  seem  self-evident.  But  Mr.  Carey's  logic  contradicts  it,  on  no 
better  ground  than  that  extremes  meet,  and  that  paradoxes  alone  are  reli- 
able truth.  If  his  periods  ware  chosen  and  adapted  to  the  question,  in 
good  faith,  it  could  be  easily  shown  that  there  were  countless  circum- 
stances which  affected  our  imports  besides  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  But 
the  periods  are  so  determined ;  years  are  so  taken  from  one  and  added  to 
the  other,  with  sole  reference  to  the  result ;  every  fact  needful  for  that  pur- 
pose is  so  supposed,  and  every  deduction  so  assumed,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
treat  his  reasoning  with  anything  but  contempt : 

"  Hickory,  pickory,  my  black  hen, 
She  lays  eggs  for  gentlemen, 
Sometimes  nine  and  sometimes  ten, 
Hickory,  pickery,  my  black  hen." 

Mr.  Carey  may  feel  indignant  at  being  referred  to  the  nursery  for  an 
illustration.  Nor  have  we  the  least  disposition  to  speak  of  him  with 
levity.  But  remembering  the  unerring  accuracy  with  which  a  clever  little 
girl  would  apply  our  quotation,  so  that  begin  with  what  playmate  she  may, 
let  the  number  be  what  it  would,  she  would  be  sure  to  escape  having  the 
last  word  fall  on  herself.  We  could  not  resist  its  appositeness  to  Mr.  Carey's 
periods.  With  him,  too,  the  last  word — ^the  evil  consequence,  is  sure 
never  to  fallon  a  protective  tariff.  Our  original  purpose  was  to  follow  him 
through  the  entire  of  his  calculations,  bringing  them  within  the  narrowest 
compass  possible,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  even  though  the  calcula- 
tions were  correct,  the  conclusions  were  in  a  great  measure  fellacious. 
Nor,  though  the  errors  were  not  a  few,  and  always  made  in  his  own  favor, 
if  they  could  possibly  be  traced  to  accident  or  an  incorrect  view,  should 
we  deem  them  damnatory  of  his  book.  But  with  every  disposition  not  to 
be  harsh,  we  cannot  follow  him  from  chapter  to  chapter,  everywhere 
meeting  the  same  fatal  taint.  One  table  more  we  shall  here  refer  to — 
the  emigration  table — ^it  is  as  follows  : — 

1830 27,153 1834 65,336 1845 102,417 

1831 23,074 1835  to  41. -.67,520 ]846 147,251 

1832 45,287 1842-3 88.133 1847 224,742 

1833 56,547 1844 74,607 1848 229,498 
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This  table  is  given  according  to  Mr.  Carey,  with  the  view  of  shoving 
how  far  the  wages  of  labor  tended  to  invite  the  people  of  foreign  nations 
to  come  and  reside  among  us,  and  thus  does  he  announce  the  result : 

"We  see  here  a iarge  iocreaie  from  1830  to  1834,  followed  by  a  gradual  di- 
miDotion,  until  we  reach  1843*  after  which  the  rise  is  very  rapid.'* 

'*  On  a  former  occasion,  I  stated  that  emigration  was  not  affected  by  changes 
of  policy,  until  after  the  lapse  of  more  time  than  was  required  for  other  of  the 
subjects  we  have  had  under  consideration.  A  change  tends  to  raise  or  depress 
the  value  of  labor — to  raise  or  depress  the  price  of  men — and  after  a  rise  has 
been  effected,  men  come  to  offer  their  labor  for  sale.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  in  1831  was  less  than  in  1830,  and  that  it  was  not  until  1832  that  it 
rose.  With  the  exception  of  1835,  it  continued  to  rise  until  it  reached  1836-7, 
when  it  reached  78,083,  after  which  it  fell.  In  1843-4,  it  felt  the  effect  of  the 
disastrous  year,  1842,  and  the  number  was  only  74,000,  and  it  was  not  until 
1844-5  that  it  began  to  grow  rapidly.  At  the  present  time  it  is  large,  because 
of  the  great  demand  for  labor  in  the  years  that  have  passed." 

The  difficulty  here  is,  where  exposure  is  to  commence.  Let  us  take 
the  fallacies  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur.  First,  we  have  this  asser- 
tion, "  the  number  diminished  gradually  from  1834  to  1843."  But  the 
figures — Mi,  Carey's  own  figures — say  it  increased.  Here  they  are :  1834. 
65,333.  Average  fi-om  1835  to  1841,  67,520,  "  gradual  diminution,'^ 
quotha ;  average  38-42, 76,000,  "  gradual  diminution," — critical,  figurative, 
statistical  Mr.  Carey  :  1842-3,  88,133.  The  average  fails  to  serve  its  pro- 
per  purpose  in  this  instance.  But  Mr.  Carey  is  not  satisfied  with  commit- 
ting a  palpable  error.  He  undertakes  its  exposure  himself,  and  commits 
another  and  a  worse  one.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  axiom, 
and  one  is  invented,  though  it  be  a  positive  refutation  of  the  foregoing 
&cts  and  figures.  Here  it  b  in  brief.  ^'  A  change  of  policy  does  not 
affect  immigration  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  time."  Thus,  he  says, 
^*the  number  was  higher  in  '31  than  in  '30."  Marry,  it  was ;  but  what  that 
proves  unless  the  very  opposite  to  his  philosophy,  we  cannot  divine. 
Here  is  the  syllogism.  The  higher  the  tariff,  the  higher  the  figure  of  im- 
migration. The  tariff  was  highest  in  1828,  therefore  the  immigration 
figure  must  be  higher  in  1830  than  in  1831.  This  looks  rather  awkward, 
but  then  the  axiom  remedies  the  defect.  Time  is  required  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  spell.  Aye,  in  truth,  but  here  it  works  .like  the  crab's  motion, 
backward.  But  though  missing  '31,  it  takes  effect  again  in  '32,  and  be- 
comes more  and  more  potent  up  to  '37,  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  square  of  the  distances.  But  it  was  not  in  fact  till  forty -four,  the  dis- 
astrous act  of  1834  could  check  it.  Then  it  yielded  to  the  influence,  and 
the  very  next  year  the  tariff  of  '42,  by  a  sort  of  leap-frog  process,  began 
to  act,  when  the  increase  once  more  became  rapid,  and  since  then,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  impetus  it  at  that  signal  era  received,  it  goes  on  with 
the  most  alarming  rapidity,  although  the  cause  ceased  in  '4G.  But  Mr. 
Carey  anticipates  a  diminution  soon.  No  doubt,  and  more  especially  if 
we  have  a  new  tariff  in  this  year  of  grace  and  protection,  1851.  We  remem- 
ber once  being  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  three  sages  meditated  in 
ermine  and  horse-hair — Scraggs,  Snaggs  and  Sambo  will  represent  them 
as  well  as  any  other  names.  Scraggs  had  keen  wit  and  deep  learning. 
Snaggs  was  sagacious  and  accurate.  Sambo  was  light  and  windy.  A 
gnarled  piece  of  law  was  under  dissection.  Sambo  spoke  first.  He  was 
long,  luminous,  and  he  thought  unanswerable.    Snaggs  differed  from  him 
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in  every  thing,  and  was  curt  and  cutting.  When  it  came  to  Scraggs  to  de  - 
cide,  he  gravely  said,  I  agree  with  brother  Snaggs  for  the  reasons  given  by 
brother  Sambo.     Possibly  Mr.  Carey  could  discover  whether  the  case 
applies. 

Although,  reasoning  a  'pari^  we  might  credit  the  prosperity  of  the  couiu 
try  as  &r  as  that  is  evidenced  by  a  largely  increased  immigration  to  the 
approach  made  towards  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  in  '46,  we  are  by  no 
means  disposed  to  avail  ourselves  of  so  questionable  an  argument.  The 
wages  of  labor  have  been,  we  know,  an  inducement  to  some,  yet  the  num- 
ber comparatively  has  been  very  trifling.  Many  causes  have  tended  to 
swell  the  tide  of  emigration.  Revolutions  proscribed  some  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  but  want  of  bread  whole  races.  Men  came  here  for 
shelter,  and  men  came  here  to  die.  The  halt,  the  maimed,  the  blind,  were 
among  them.  Of  all  the  thousands,  amounting  to  nearly  one  million,  who 
lefl  Ireland  sinc«  the  potato  blight,  what  one  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  cal- 
culated  on  the  wages  he  or  she  was  to  receive  in  these  States  ?  The  at- 
tempt to  fly  was  through  every  step  a  struggle  with  death,  from  whose 
very  gripe  they  were  escaping. 

We  pass  from  the  tables.  It  is  a  great  relief.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
work  there  is  more  room  for  fiincy.  If  an  error  be  encountered,  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  trace  it  to  a  fallacy  instead  of  a  fraud.  The  argu- 
mentative part  of  Mr.  Carey's  book  consists  of  sixteen  chapters  devoted  to 
the  proof  of  the  service  which  is  rendered  by  protection,  to  production 
and  consumption,  to  commerce,  to  the  quality  of  production  and  machine- 
ry, to  the  increase  of  population,  to  the  machinery  of  transportation,  to 
the  farmer,  to  the  planter,  to  the  landowner,  to  the  manu&cturer,  to  the 
capitalist,  to  the  laborer,  to  the  slave,  to  the  currency,  to  the  cause  of 
peace,  to  the  exchanger,  to  the  social  condition  of  woman,  to  morality, 
to  the  development  of  intellect,  to  public  credit,  and  to  liberty.  How 
each  of  these  interests  is  aflected,  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  tables, 
of  the  accuracy  of  which  we  have  given  a  specimen.  We  now  cite  two 
assertions,  from  Mr.  Carey's  deductions,  connected  with  the  tables  given 
above.     They  are  to  be  found  in  chap.  4,  p.  2 : — 

"  If,  now,  we  examine  the  period  between  1834  and  '43,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  being  struck  with  the  flEict,  that  the  power  to  consume  foreign 

Products  not  only  did  -not  increase  as  domestic  production  diminished, 
ut  that  it  was  acixuMy  less  in  quantity  than  under  the  system  of  pro- 
tectiony 

And  again : 

"  We  adopted  a  course  that  we  were  assured  would  raise  the  wages  of 
labor,  but  immigration  ceased  to  grow.     So  it  is  wotr." 

It  will  be  remembered  we  have  proved,  that  comparing  the  two 
periods  before  and  after  1834,  of  one  of  which  he  only  gives  the  average, 
and  of  the  other  the  particulars ;  the  average  of  the  period  of  diminishing 
protection  was  6  :  02,  and  that  of  the  high  tariff  period  was  5  :  30.  But 
this  is  the  rate  per  head  of  the  population,  which  is  more  favorable  to  his 
position.  The  actual  average  consumption  by  the  year  is  ||80,600,000 
for  the  prosperous  period,  and  the  actual  annual  average  for  the  other 
period  $97,700,000,  after  deducting  a  debt  of  1170,000,000  which  he  was 
not  strictly  entitled  to  deduct.  And  here  are  the  figures  to  which  he  is 
reckless  enough  to  refer  in  proof  of  the  allegation,  that  the  consumption 
was  actually  less  in  quantityy  under  thejower  duty,  than  under  the  proteo* 
tire  system. 
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"  Again,  as  to  immigration^  he  says,  it  has  '  ceased  to  grow  ;*  and  in. 
same  page,  *  immigration  is  *  diminishing,^ " 

Who  doubts  if?  Yet  the  table  says,  that  between  1844  and  1850  ii 
more  than  doubled.  But  speaking  of  immigration  in  another  j^aoe  with 
the  table  under  hLs  eye,  he  says,  "at  the  present  moment  it  is  large;** 
thus  in  words  and  figures  distinctly  and  unmistakably  contradioting 
himself. 

Having  thus  established  the  incorrectness  of  the  tables  and  the  fallacy 
of  the  reasoning  as  far  as  both  have  been  tested,  and  having  incontea- 
tably  shown  that  both  are  self-contradictory,  we  dismiss  them.  But  ere  tak- 
ing up  the  other  protectionist  authorities,  we  are  tempted  to  compare 
for  a  moment  Mr.  Carey's  two  books.  In  his  first  book,  page  115^ 
he  says : — 

**  England  is  the  richest  nation  in  Europe A  contiQuaoce  pf  the 

system  which  is  now  in  course  of  being  pursued,  will  lead,  if  even  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  few  years  has  not  already  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  judi- 
cious employment  of  labor  and  capital  begets  a  market  for  both.  The  rail-roads 
that  have  been  made  have  caused  the  absorption  of  both,  which  in  its  turn,  pro- 
duces a  demand  for  new  roads,  and  they  produce  a  demand  for  labor.  Wages 
rise  and  houses  are  wanted,  and  coal  and  lime,  and  marl,  and  clothing,  and  the 
demand  for  labor  and  capital  again  increases,  and  thus  on  and  on,  each  producing 
and  produced  by  the  other,  with  a  constantly  augmenting  wealth  and  constant 
improvement  of  condition.** 

Let  us  add  to  this  the  corroborating  view  of  the  able  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury : — 

*'  With  a  profound  conviction  of  their  truth,  I  repeat  the  opinion  and  words  of 
my  predecessor  on  this  vital  subject,  in  his  annual  communication  to  the  Con- 
gress at  the  last  session  :  *  All  history  shows  that  where  are  the  worksboj^  of 
the  world,  there  must  be  the  marts  of  the  world,  and  the  heart  of  wealth,  com- 
merce and  power.' " 

One  glance  now,  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  We  present  it  aa 
we  found  it  in  Mr.  Carey's  other  volume.     Chap.  13  : — 

"  Bat  the  fare  of  the  man  who  is  expected  by  his  labor  to  develop  year  after 
year  the  agricultural  resources  of  England,  is  little  better  than  bread  and  water, 

the  fare  of  the  condemned  cell Contrast  his  condition  with  that  of  the 

slave  in  the  southern  states  of  America.  In  Virginia,  the  great  slave  state,  it  is 
seldom  a  day  passes,  that  the  slave  does  not  eat  btftcbers*  meat  of  one  kind  or 
other;  in  England  he  eats  it  perhaps  once  a  week,  and  not  always  that.  In 
addition,  when  the  slave  is  old  and  infirm,  he  has  a  claim  on  his  master  for  sup^ 
port;  in  England,  when  the  labourer  is  disabled,  or  loses  his  work,  he  must 
starve,  or  as  the  alternative,  become  a  vagrant,  or  the  recipient  of  a  formal  and 
organised  charity.** 

This  is  rural  England.  Now  for  a  peep  at  England  in  the  great  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  heart  of  what  Mr.  Corwin  designates  as  the  centre 
of  wealth,  commerce  and  power — we  cite  from  Chap.  20  : — 

**  The  greater  portion  of  these  poor  creatures  (the  needle-woraen  of  London,)- 
living  as  they  do  far  beyond  the  social  state,  resort  to  prostitution  as  a  means  oiT 
eking  out  a  miserable  subsistence.      Whenever  the  pressure  threatens  their  ex- 
tension, then  they  turn  into  the  street,  aad  pauperism  runs  into  inevitable  vice.** 

'vol.  XXVIII. — NO.  IL  2 
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And  lo !  here  is  a  glimpse  at  the  manufacturiiig  districts : — 

**  The  direct  tendency  of  the  existing  moDopoly  of  machinery,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  Free  Trade  to  maintain,  is  towards  barbarism.  It  drives  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Englishmen  to  abandon  mothers,  wives  and  sisters,  and  barbariaa 
themselves,  while  a  large  portion  of  those  who  remain  behind,  are  too  poor  to 
marry,  the  consequences  of  which  are  seen  in  the  immense  extent  of  prostitution, 
and  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  child  murder." 

This  is  truly  simple-hearted.  Mr.  Carey  demands  protection,  and  on 
the  faith  of  his  picture  which  he  presents  as  the  result  of  the  highest  pro- 
tection which  exists  in  the  world.  If  the  sentence  read,  the  monopoly  of 
machinery  which  protection  has  produced^  it  would  state  a  fact,  instead  of 
assuming  a  consequence,  and  it  would  state  it  truly.  Is  not  the  ''  work- 
shop) of  the  world,  which  presents  to  the  gladdened  eye  of  Thomas  Cor- 
win,  the  realization  of  this  very  monopoly  of  machinery  ?  Let  no  man 
mince  the  matter,  it  is  the  precise  object  which  protection  contemplates ; 
and  here  is  the  result, — ^it  makes  man  a  barbarian  and  woman  a  pros- 
titute. 

But  all  this  is  to  be  changed  after  the  following  fashion.  Mr.  Carey's 
system  has  for  its  end,  among  other  benevolent  objects,  tliat  of  raising 
wages  abroad.  He  would  elevate  the  savagery  and  vice  of  other  lands 
by  inviting  hither  its  excess.  And  as  an  inevitable  result,  a  time  will 
soon  come  when  Europe  can  find  ample  employment  for  its  own  hands. 
"  Excellent,  i'faith."  We  need  immigration,  says  Mr.  Carey  ;  therefore  let 
us  betimes  take  such  measures  as  will  check  it  for  ever.  A  suggestion 
occurs  to  us  which  we  have  not  time  or  space  to  follow  out ;  but  which 
if  we  could  attend  to,  would  afford  infinite  amusement  in  this  season  of 
merriment.  It  is  to  cull  some  scores  of  Mr.  Carey's  contradictions,  and 
give  them  by  way  of  square  readings.  They  would  present  as  pretty  a 
specimen  of  the  *'  concordia  discors"  as  need  lie  desired  in  the  very  heart 
of  New  Harmony — the  identical  consonant  jumble  which  inspired  Pope's 
famous  paradox : — 

"All  discord,  harmony  not  understood ; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good  ;** — 

'wherewith  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Carey,  wishing  him  a  thousand  years 
to  enjoy  his  dream  of  universal  harmony. 

"  Dii  tibi  delit  annos  nam  dele  cetera  sumes." 

In  dealing  with  the  Whig  Review,  few  words  only  are  needed.  The 
reason  is,  we  scarcely  think  the  writer  had  in  view  the  inculcation  of  a 

Protective  tariff,  or  any  tariff  at  all.  His  chief  aim  is  to  show  that  "Free 
Vade"  in  the  mouth  of  England  is  only  a  cabalistic  word,  and  in  its  ap- 
plication by  her  to  international  policy,  covers  a  swindle.  This  we  feel 
no  inclination  to  deny.  That  she  robs  whomso  she  can,  without  scruple, 
remorse  or  mercy,  we  care  not  to  gainsay.  Nay,  that  her  arrogant  pre- 
tennons  to  freedom  of  trade,  freedom  of  institutions,  and  liberality  of 
laws,  is  a  massive  solid  juggle,  we  are  ready  at  any  time  to  assent  to. 
And  furthermore,  it  needs  no  seer  to  inform  us,  that  in  free  commerce 
she  will  have  the  balance  of  advantage  at  her  side,  if  force  or  fraud  avail 
her.  Btit  the  question  is,  whether  Free  Trade,  in  its  most  comprehensive 
Muse,  or  a  high  protective  tariff,  is  more  calculated  to  compel  justice  at  her 
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hands ;  or  rather,  (for  that  is  at  best  subordinate,)  would  the  one  system 
or  the  otiier  ensure  the  greater  amount  of  prosperity  and  happiness  to 
the  citizens  of  the  republic  ?  In  one  instance  the  propriety  and  policy 
of  protection  is  more  plausible.  Tis  when  we  are  compelled  to  it  as 
a  measure  of  retaliation.  But  this  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 
If  I  am  driven  to  the  wall,  and  the  assassin's  knife  is  at  my  throat,  I  strike 
him  down,  and  justly ;  but  this  does  not  sanctify  the  shedding  of  human 
blood.  We  will  suppose  a  case.  If  the  states  impose  a  tariff  on  cotton 
goods,  knives  and  forks,  wrought  iron  and  every  other  article  of  British 
manufacture,  England,  in  self-defence,  would  be  justified  in  imposing  a 
similar  duty  on  our  products,  and  turning  all  her  attention  and  energy  to 
the  production  of  the  same  articles  in  her  eastern  or  Australian  colonies. 
No  doubt  she  would  do  so  under  such  circumstances.  It  may  be  a  los- 
ing game,  but  play  it  she  should  to  the  very  last  card.  So  the  United 
States,  under  similar  circumstances,  even  though  obliged  to  convert  her 
farmers  into  miners,  and  smiths,  and  bellows-blowers,  might  pursue  such 
a  war  of  mutual  material  injuries. 

Bat  the  question  here  is,  whether  the  general  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  would  be  benefited  by  giving  the  capitalist  a  premium  at  the  ex- 
pense of  labor — ^giving  to  money  a  ^rther  advantage  over  the  thew,  and 
the  sinew,  and  naked  hand  of  the  working  man  ?  The  example  of  Eng- 
land shows  that  the  people  at  large  would  suffer.  How  far  Ireland  and 
India,  (and  this  country,  while  a  province)  have  been  laid  bare  and  deso- 
late, in  their  helpless  state  of  dependence,  is  beside  this  question,  and  it 
must  be  determined  on  its  own  merits.  But  the  Reviewer  states,  Deo. 
No.,  page  647. 

**We  have  erred  a  little  from  our  fair  path,  to  exhibit,  in  its  true  colors,  a 
short  history  of  a  plot,  for  baseness  and  hypocrisy  anexampled  in  the  annals  of 
oiankiDd.  May  it  not  be  without  exciting  those  who  read  it  to  careful  thought 
on  that  couDtry,  in  whose  teeth  every  man  with  fat  on  him  seems  privileged  to 
throw  an  insult;  may  it  not  be  either  without  exciting  the  reader  to  consider, 
whether  the  policy  whose  results  we  have  been  describing,  t#  not  actually  prac" 
&ttd  towards  this  country^  with  results  less  only  in  degree  7" 

The  policy  described  is  that  adopted  by  England  against  Ireland,  the 
most  nefarious  in  the  annals  of  national  plunder.     For  proof  of  its  appli-, 
cation  to  this  country,  we  must  refer  back  to  the  former  number,  where 
we  find  it  in  the  shape  of  an  exceedingly  amusing  and  able  illustration. 
It  begins  page  524. 

**  Johann  BooKs  store  is  filled  with  merchandise  of  all  kinds :  fine  cottons  of 
the  handsomest  patterns;  shoes  ready  made,  and  of  all  shapes  and  sizes;  beau* 
tifnl  penknives;  Britannia  metal  spectacles  with  shagreen  cases;  everything,  in 
fact,  saleable,  as  manufactures,  but  no  food. 

**  Opposite  to  this  is  the  quiet  cottage  of  a  worthy  cobbler,  who,  beside  know- 
ing his  trade,  has  a  small  garden  producing  cabbages  and  stuff  sufficient  for  his 
fiimily.  He  can  make  shoes  if  he  likes,  and  has  made  great  numbers  of  pairs  of 
shoes  for  the  villagers  before  Mr.  Johann  Bool  stocks  the  store  opposite,  but  now 
getting  lazy,  he  determines  not,  and  needing  a  pair  of  shoes  for  his  own  feet,  he 
takes  a  different  way  of  coming  at  them  besides  making  them,  and  bringing  seve- 
ral baskets  full  of  his  best  cabbages,  carrots,  &c.,  over  the  way,  where  everything 
is  so  cheap,  and  there  barters  them  for  a  pair  of  shoes." 

Hie  process  whereby  the  cobbler  is  brought  to  ruin  in  his  exchanges 
with  Johann,  is  detailed  with  critical  minuteness,  and  wonderful  power 
and  tact.    To  ruin  he  does  come  inevitably,  as  every  lazy  dog  of  his 
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kind  ought.  But  so  manrellously  well  hung  tc^ether  is  the  story  of  hi» 
&te,  that  one  could  not  for  worlds  cut  it  short  by  a  word.  The  cobbler  is 
(he  hero  of  the  epos,  and  'twere  a  thousand  pities  to  tear  one  rag  from 
Us  idle  carcass,  until  his  prQper  destiny  had  been  fulfilled.  Even  now 
that  he  is  properly  "  laid  out,"  we  are  not  disposed  to  interfere  with  the 
propriety  of  the  last  rites.  Let  the  libations  be  poured  out,  and  the 
adieus  be  spoken.  £ven  then  we  feel  loth  to  say,  his  fate  only  applies  te 
illustrate  the  ^miliar  maxim,  "  ne  sutor  ultra,"  &c.,  and  not  at  all  the 
operation  of  free  trade.  The  true  illustration  would  be,  a  kitchen  gar- 
dener or  ploughman  becoming  metamorphosed  into  a  cobbler.  Free 
trade  says,  let  every  man  pursue  the  avocation  for  which  he  has  capacity 
or  natural  aptitude.  Protection  says,  let  men  be  compelled  to  pursue 
that  for  which  they  have  least  aptitude,  and  from  which  they  will  have 
least  return.  The  cobbler's  fate  would  actually  illustrate  the  working  of 
tiie  oom  laws  in  England,  but  to  the  operation  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade  it  has  not  the  most  remote  application;  if  anything,  it  proves 
the  reverse  of  the  position  of  the  writer.  An  episode  in  the  epos  is 
Jobann's  carrier  boy,  nibbling  the  carrots  and  cabbage-heads.  This  is 
laughing  through  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Carey  with  a  vengeance.  Who 
that  reads  it  can  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  and  appropriateness  of  his  objeo- 
tion  to  the  cost  and  consumption  of  the  ma(»iinery  of  exchange  1  No- 
where oould  it  be  better  illustrated  than  in  a  great  romance  or  grand  ^ic, 
of  which,  wonderful  invention  is  the  topmost  excellence,  and  in  no  epio 
oould  it  be  dealt  with  by  an  abler  master  hand.  But  when  we  compare 
tiie  carrier  boy,  no  matter  what  he  represents,  with  the  calibre  and  capa- 
city of  the  American  marine,  he  is  signally  dwarfish  and  singularly  un* 
suited  to  the  purposes  to  which  he  is  applied,  namely,  to  be  the  common 
carrier  of  the  raw  produce  of  America,  and  the  manufactured  products  of 
England.  One  glance  at  our  ships  or  the  docks  of  Liverpool,  ought  to 
allay  this  alarm  for  ever. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  grand  proposition  of  the  Protectionists,  philo- 
aophioally  announced  by  Mr.  Carey,  and  practically  enforced  by  Horace 
Greeley.  It  is  this,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  people  consists  in  having  the 
consumers  and  the  producers  side  by  side  with  one  another,  and  that  it  is 
the  first  duty  of  government,  through  the  operation  of  the  excise,  to  realize 
that  result. 

This  involves  two  inquiries  ;  first,  what  would  be  its  practical  opera- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  how  far  is  it  possible. 

H.  Greeley  tests  the  first  by  an  illustration.  He  calls  it  his  strong 
point,  and  assumes  that  it  is  incontestable. — "  American  Labwer^'^  page 
2f7B.  He  takes  two  neighboring  towns,  Londonderry  and  Lowell ;  and 
two  periods,  one  without  and  one  with  protection,  and  thus  shapes  his 
equation : 

First  period, LondoDderry  bay*  1000  yards  of  cloth  at $4,000 

Second  do.  do  $5,000 

LoM  to  Londonderry  by  protection ....$1,000 
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"  But  this  is  one  sida.    Hwe  is  the  other"— 

First  period,  Loodonderry  aells  Second  period,  LoidondAny  mHs 

4,000  baabel  Apples |(00                 do.  do.  |1,090 

1,000  barrels  Cider 1,000                  d.  do.  lOOO 

1,000  cords  of  Wood 1,000                 do.  do.  3,000 

2,000  bashels  Potatoes 500                 do.  do.  750 

1,000  Tarkeys 500                  do.  do.  1.000 

1,000  bwbels  Com 500                do.  do.  ft,000 


t4,000  $8,500 

4,500 


Lost  to  Londonderry  OB  sales $4,000 

Gain  to  do.  on  parobase  of  cloih 1,000 

Free  trade $3,500 

TUs  calculation  is  grossly  defective.  It  omits,  in  the  first  place,  many 
of  the  necessaries,  and  most  of  the  superfluities  of  life.  It  omits,  in  the 
second  place,  to  debit  Londonderry  with  the  increased  cost  of  other  ex- 
ciseable  articles,  such  as  silk,  iron,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  <kc.,  &c.,  in  each  of 
which  it  gains  a  loss.  But  its  main  and  fatal  fallacy  consists  in  the  as- 
sumption,  that  there  are  no  people  in  Londonderry  but  farmers  and 
orchard  men,  and  none  in  Lowell  but  cloth  manufacturers.  If  the  latter 
had  no  purchaser  but  the  &rmer,  their  accounts  would  be  soon  and  easily 
closed ;  and  if  the  former,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  only  persons  tode-- 
vour  apples  and  turkey  pie,  Mr.  Greeley's  prolific  supply  would  serve 
them  to  the  day  of  doom.  But  there  are  in  fact  multitudes  of  others  in 
Londonderry  and  Lowell,  whose  interests  are  something,  though  not 
worthy  a  place  in  his  consideration.  Nay,  these  others  are  as  nine  to  one 
of  the  population.  There  is  the  ploughman,  and  the  milk  woman,  and 
the  stable  boy,  and  the  orchard  man,  and  he  who  presses  the  apples,  and 
he  who  makes  the  press,  and  he  who  makes  the  barrels,  and  he  who  drives 
the  team,  and  the  carpenter,  and  the  smith,  and  the  tailor,  and  the  milliner, 
and  the  millwright,  and  the  small  trader  and  the  large,  and  thousands,  too 
many  to  enumerate,  to  each  of  whom  the  enhanced  value  of  apples  and 
turkeys  would  be  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain ;  not  $1,000  to  balance  the 
$1,000  lost  on  the  doth,  but  $2,000  added  thereto.  These  people  (sur- 
plus or  refuse)  all  earn  their  bread  by  labor.  The  wages  of  labor  either 
rise  with  the  tari^  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do  so  as  to  purchase  an  equal 
quantity  of  doth,  apples,  and  cider,  as  when  they  were  cheap,  then  the  pro- 
ducers who  pay  them,  instead  of  being  gainers,  must  be  losers.  And  if 
they  do  not,  then  the  mass  of  the  people  lose  the  first  $1,000,  or  nine- 
tenths  thereof,  and  also  the  $3,500  to  the  back  of  it.  How  much  more 
they  lose  in  the  increased  cost  of  iron,  and  the  other  exciseable  artides, 
we  commend  to  Mr.  Greeley's  study. 

The  farmers  of  Massachusetts  must  have  taken  this  view  of  the  matter, 
or  in  perverse  unbelief  of  Mr.  Carey,  they  resist  the  seductions  of  the 
tarifiT,  and  tend  notwithstanding  towards  the  thin  soils  and  barbarism. 
For  thus  stands  the  case  in  that  region  : 

MANUFA0T0RIS8. 

1840.  1850.  1840.  1850. 

Faoloriea..422 537 Spindles..  737 ,997 1,433,584 

422  737,997 


115  Increase •     695,587 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

1840.  1850. 

No.  of  hones,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  ) 

bmhels  of  gram,  lbs.  of  hops,  >J,871,331 3,061,193^ 

tonsofhaj,  \  3,871,331 


Decrease 810,13& 

This  is  the  agricultural  prosperity  which  Mr.  Carey  prophesies  from 

philosophy,  and  Mr.  Greeley  deduces  from  facts. 

For  his  next  illustration,  Mr.  Greeley  selects  Illinois. — "  American 

Laborer^  page  357. 

Free  trade  eaia  on  cloth,  500,000  yards $250,000 

Do.      loss  on  wheat  sent  to  a  foreign  market. 2,000,000 

$1,750,000 

Protection  gain  on  sale  of  wheat $2,000,000 

Do.     UMB  on  cloth 250,000 

Net  gain $1,750  000 

Good  Again. 

'•  Gold,  still  gpid,  nothing  but  gold,'* 

so  sang  Hood  of  the  Kilmanseg  household  and  Kilmanseg  kine.  Mr. 
Greeley  travesties  it  into 

''  Cloth,  still  cloth,  nothing  but  cloth  ;'* 

leaving  every  other  article  which  the  Illinois  farmer  would  buy,  and 
which  a  high  tariff  would  enhance  the  value  of  at  least  50  per  cent.,  out  of 
the  account,  and  leaving  out  of  it  moreover  and  more  unjustly,  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  and  in  process  of  time  the  millions,  who 
would  wear  cloth,  and  shoes,  and  hats,  and  want  spades  and  shovels,  and 
sometimes,  God  help  them,  drink  tea  and  coffee,  and  carry  over  their 
heads  an  umbrella,  and  many  who  would  raise  cabbages  instead  of  com, 
dBCy  &C.,  &c.,  ad  infinitum.  But  we  have  laid  this  ghost  before ;  and  now 
suppose  it  out  of  view,  is  the  benevolent  wish  of  Mr.  Greeley  possible  to 
be  realised  1  He  knows  the  old  saw — ^you  may  call  spirits  from  the  vastj 
deep,  but  will  they  come  ? 

And  suppose  he  had  the  power  to-morrow  to  ensure  them,  to  create,  as 
it  were  by  magic,  a  cotton  factory  in  the  heart  of  Illinois,  is  it^to  make  long 
doth  for  the  state,  or  for  the  Union,  or  for  the  world  ]  If  the  first,  a  sin- 
gle mill  will  suffioe  for  one  month  in  the  year,  that  would  give,  let  us 
suppose,  an  average  of  forty  hands  the  year  round.  We  certainly  over- 
state in  this.  Well,  granting  that  there  are  needed  four  other  manufac- 
tories with  an  equal  number  of  hands,  which  would  give  us  an  average 
of  200  hands,  and  allowing  each  a  family  of  three,  this  would  give  800 
mouths  to  make  a  market  for  5,000,000  bushels  of  corn.  Think  of 
that,  Mr.  Greeley. 

But  Illinois  will  manufacture  for  the  Union.  Then  Massachusetts  will 
refuse  to  take  her  goods,  or  buy  her  com.  And  the  Garolinas,  too,  will 
say,  why  not  manufacture  our  own  cotton  1  why  not  place  the  consum^^ 
side  by  side  with  the  producer  1 

But  Illinois  will  be  a  workshop  to  the  world.  If  she  can,  let  her ;  but 
let  it  be  by  protection,  and  the  world  will  take  care  of  itself.  We  are 
done. 

Good  reader,  we  bid  thee  farewell.  Another  time  we  may  take  the 
affirmative  of  our  own  position,  instead  of  the  negative  of  our  opponents. 
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JOHN  RANDOLPH/ 

A  CKLSBRATXD  author  justly  remarks,  that  after  the  death  of  a  great 
man,  all  his  actions,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  belong  not  to  himself,  but 
to  history,  whose  task  is  faithfully  to  portray  them  for  the  benefit  of  fu- 
ture ages.  The  industry  and  research  of  Mr.'  Garland,  in  the  volumes  of 
the  life  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke  ;  his  easy  and  flowing  style ;  his 
deep  investigation  into  American  history,  and  particularly  those  parts  of 
*  it  with  which  the  subject  of  his  memoir  was  identified,  jstamp  him  as  a 
gentleman  of  ability,  industry,  and  great  powers  of  analysis  and  arrange- 
ment. At  the  time  of  Mr.  Randolph's  birth,  the  spirit  of  English  cua* 
toms,  both  social  and  political,  reigned  in  full  force  in  t^e  ^  Old  Do- 
minion." The  gay  cavaliers  resembled  rather  the  old  English  country 
gentleman,  before  the  Protectorate  ;  acknowledged  the  Episcopal  ritual, 
and  were  strongly  attached  to  the  crown  :  but  at  the  same  time,  the  love 
of  Saxon  liberty,  for  which  Hampden  had  contended,  which  had  cost 
Charles  his  life  and  sceptre,  banished  his  ill-fated  son,  and  placed  a  foreign 
prince  upon  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts,  formed  an  essential  part  of  their  po- 
litical creed ;  and  the  moment  that  their  freedom  was  invaded,  all  ancient 
ties  were  forgotten,  and  the  sacred  palladium  of  their  rights  alone  was  con- 
sidered. This  sentiment  prevailed  in  Mr.  Randolph's  after  life ;  and  in 
1814,  writing  to  his  friend,  F.  S.  Key,  he  expressed  the  following  remark- 
able phrase,  when  commenting  on  the  affairs  of  New-England : 


"  When  I  speak  of  ray  country,  I  mean  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia.  I 
was  born  in  allegiance  to  George  III.  The  Bishop  of  London  (Terrick,  the 
same  who  ordained  Bishop  White,)  was  my  diocesan.  My  ancestors  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  but  they  never  made  me  subject  to  New- 
England,  in  matters  spiritual  or  temporal ;  neither  do  I  mean  to  become 
80,  volaotarily." 

Having  thus  sketched  the  position  of  affairs  immediately  preceding  his 
birth,  let  us  proceed  at  once  to  the  subject  of  the  memoir.  John  Randolph 
was  the  son  of  John  Randolph,  and  was  bom  at  Cawsons,  the  ancient 
family  seat,  and  for  many  years  the  abode  of  the  most  lavish  and  princely 
hospitality,  but  of  which  not  a  vestige  now  remains.  His  mother  was- 
Frances  Bland.  Her  father  had  been  famous  during  the  revolutionary 
struggle.  At  sixteen,  she  was  lefl  a  widow.  Our  author  thus  describes 
her: 

"The  high,  expanded  forehead,  smooth,  arched  brow,  and  brilliaot  dark 
eyes;  the  well-defined  nose,  and  full,  round,  laughing  lips,  pregnant  with 
wit  and  mirthful n ess ;  the  full  figure  and  expanded  chest;  the  dark  hair, 
winding  in  massy  folds  round  the  neck  and  bosom  ;  an  open,  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, all  suffused  with  that  deep,  rich,  oriental  tint  that  never  fades,  made 
her  the  most  beautifal  and  attractive  woman  of  her  age. 

*^  Though  clad  io  widow's  garments,  and  on  her  brow  lay  a  pensive  smile,  as 
of  one  dreaming,  she  was  yet  young  and  beautiful.      By  her  side,  or  on  her 

•  Life  of  John  Randolph  of  Eouoke,  by  Hugh  A.  Gwrland.  New-York :  D  Applettm  &  Oo., 
900  Broidway. 
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knee,  as  inseparable  as  her  own  shadow,  was  a  child,  her  youngest  child« 
a  little  boy,  her  favorite  John,  the  very  image  of  his  mother.  In  his  dark 
eyes  were  reflected  the  sadness  of  her  own  soul ;  on  his  orphan  brow  was 
imprinted  a  kiss,  that  ever  and  anon  a  tear  was  washed  away.  So  much  of  sub- 
dued loveliness  could  not  fail  to  win  the  sympathy  of  young  and  old,  and  to  caU 
for  the  sighs  of  pity  and  regret." 

A  woman  of  her  great  mental  powers  exercised  a  strong  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  boy,  who,  even  at  that  age,  was  remarkable  for  his  intel- 
lectual endowments  ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-five  years,  he  thus  re- 
calls to  a  friend  recollections  of  her  tender  piety  : 

'*  When  I  first  could  remember,  1  slept  in  the  same  bed  vrith  my  widowed 
mother.  Each  night,  before  putting  me  to  bed,  1  repeated,  on  my  knees^ 
before  her,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  Apost1e*s  creed ;  each  night,  kneeling  ia 
the  same  bed,  I  put  up  my  little  hand  in  prayer,  in  the  same  form.  Years  have 
since  passed  away ;  I  have  been  a  skeptic,  a  professed  scoffer,  glor}'ing  in  my 
iii6delity,'and  proud  of  the  ingenuity  with  which  I  could  defend  it.  Prayer 
never  crossed  my  mind,  but  in  scorn.  I  am  conscious  that  the  lessons  above 
mentioned,  taught  me  by  my  dear  and  beloved  mother,  are  of  more  value  to  roe^ 
than  all  I  have  learned  from  my  preceptors  and  compeers,  on  the  day  I  said 
my  catechism,  a  great  part  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-five  years,  I  can 
yet  repeat." 

Governor  Taacewell,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  speak  of 
him,  m  early  boyhood,  as  a  person  of  great  moral  purity,  and  entirely 
free  from  vicious  habits.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  his  widowed  mother 
bestowed  her  hand  on  St.  George  Tucker.  No  regular  scheme  of  educa- 
tion was  then  pursued,  either  with  him  or  his  brother ^  but  a  closet  in  the 
old  mansion  house  of  that  day  opened  to  him  its  literary  treasures. 

Hie  history  of  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  engrossed  his  whole  soul.  The 
adventures  of  the  bold  Scandinavian  pleased  his  way  ward  fancy,  and  fired 
his  keen  imagination ;  and  before  eleven  years  of  age,  he  had  read  Don 
Quixote,  Gil  Bias,  Quintius  Curtius,  Plutarch,  Pope,  Homer,  Kobinson 
Crusoe,  Gulliver,  Tom  Jones,  Orlando  Furioso,  and  Thomson's  Seasons. 
TTie  invasion  of  Arnold,  in  1781,  broke  up  the  household,  and,  for  a  season, 
tbey  resided  with  Mr.  Ward,  of  Wintpoke — a  name  of  ominous  significa- 
tion for  Randolph,  as  his  daughter,  in  after  years,  won  his  heart,  and 
olonded  his  future  life. 

He  spent  a  few  months  at  the  school  of  Walter  Maury,  where  he  formed 
a  elose  intimacy  with  Littleton  Tazewell,  who  subsequently  ranked  as  one 
of  the  ablest  jurists  of  Virginia.  Kindred  minds  always  seek  their  peers ; 
oongeniaiity  begets  sympathy,  and  the  boyish  friendship  ripened  into  an 
attachment  which  ended  with  his  life. 

At  that  seminary  he  remained  but  a  little  while,  and  finally  went  to 
Columbia  College,  in  New- York.  About  this  time  he  lost  his  mother,  the 
only  being,  to  use  his  own  words,  who  knew  him.  She  died  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  He  always  wore  her  locket,  and  never 
visited  her  home  without  shedding  tears  on  her  grave.  But  other  objects, 
fi)r  a  time,  soothed  his  domestic  griefs.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  the  state  clustered  around  the  fireside  of  his  father-in-law.  Richard 
Henry  Liee,  Bland  Tucker,  and  Page  Grayson,  were  his  chosen  friends  and 
associates,  and  deeply  did  he  ponder  on  the  lessons  of  wisdom  that  he 
kamed  from  their  lips. 
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The  yoke  of  Britain  had  just  been  cast  off,  liberty  was  the  popular 
theme  of  the  day,  and  vast  intellects  were  engaged  in  disseminating  the 
principles  of  both  parties.  The  fearful  struggle  and  divided  feelings  be- 
tween North  and  South,  were  but  in  embryo,  and  he,  in  his  latter  days, 
saw  tbem  spring  up  into  full  life..  The  eloquence  of  Henry,  nature^s  great 
orator,  still  resounded  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  the  hoary  brows  of  the 
aged  revolutionary  sires  ningled  with  the  younger  scions  in  the  legisla- 
tive debate. 

The  writings  of  Edmund  Burke — his  letters  on  the  French  revolution — 
exerted  an  unbounded  mastery  over  the  mind  of  the  future  statesman, 
"•  and  he  appropriated  to  himself  those  rich  treasures  of  wisdom  to  be 
found  in  its  pages — ^the  massive  ingots  of  gold  that  constitute  the  greater 
port  of  that  magtiificent  monument  of  human  intellect."  The  works  of 
Edmund  Burke  are  the  key  to  the  political  opinions  of  John  Randolph. 
After  a  short  sojourn  in  Philadelphia,  he  travelled  to  Georgia  and  South- 
Carolina,  to  visit  Mr.  Rutledge.  The  venerable  Thomas  thus  describes 
his  appearance : 

*'  An  old  gentleman  one  morning  entered  my  store,  and  with  him  was  a  tall, 
fawky,  flaxen-haired  stripling,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  with  a  complexion  of  a 
gf)od  parchment  color,  beardless  chin,  and  as  much  assumed  self-confidence  as 
any  two-footed  animal  I  ever  saw.  This  was  John  Randolph.  I  handed  from 
the  shelf  volume  after  volume,  which  be  tumbled  carelessly  over,  and  handed 
back  again.  At  length  he  hit  upon  something  which  struck  his  fancy.  My  eye 
happened  to  be  fixed  upon  his  face  at  the  moment,  and  never  did  I  witness  so 
perfect,  so  sudden  a  change  of  the  human  face.  That  which  was  before  dull 
and  heavy,  became,  in  a  moment,  animated  and  flushed  with  the  brightest  beams 
of  intellect.  He  stepped  up  to  the  old  gray -headed  gentleman,  and  giving  him 
a  thundering  slap  on  the  shoulder,  said,  *  Jack,  look  at  this  !*  I  was  young 
then,  but  I  never  can  forget  the  thought  that  rushed  upon  my  mind  at  the 
moment,  which  was,  that  he  was  the  most  impudent  youth  that  I  ever  saw.'* — 
Vol.  ] ,  page  65. 

About  this  time,  his  brother  died.  From  that  stroke  he  never  recov- 
ered ;  and  fifty  years  after,  writing  to  his  brother,  Henry  St.  George 
Tucker,  he  says : 

**  DsAR  Hemrt  ; — Our  poor  brother,  Richard,  was  bom  1770.  He  would 
have  been  fifty-six  years  old  on  the  ninth  of  this  month.     I  can  no  more. 

J.  R.,  of  R." 

He  finally  settled  down  at  home,  and  to  escape  from  solitude,  often 
visited  Williamsburg,  but,  with  the  exception  of  light  reading,  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  But  an  important  era  was  approach* 
ing  in  the  life  of  Randolph.  In  1799,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  Congress. 

In  the  war  of  independence,  the  continental  congress,  and  all  measures 
hi  which  the  common  good  was  concerned,  party  feeling  was  banished, 
and  sectional  rivalry  discarded  ;  the  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  the  graduate  of 
St.  Omar,  the  Yankee  slioemaker,  the  gay  cavalier,  the  luxurious 
Boston  merchant,  the  investigator  of  Nature's  laws,  the  experienced  finan- 
cier, and  the  hardy  mariner,  acted  in  concert  to  cast  off  a  yoke,  which  was 
hateful  to  their  souls,  because  their  liberties  were  invaded ;  but  in  the 
federal  revolution  the  elements  of  discord  first  arose.    Alexander  Hamil- 
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ton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  a  fascinating  and 
brilliant  orator,  a  man,  to  use  the  expression  of  his  great  and  equally  gift- 
ed antagonist,  Aaron  Burr,  of  fertile  imagination,  decisive  intellect, 
vigor  and  rapidity  of  thought ;  in  his  official  capacity  developed  certain 
financial  schemes,  which  excited  in  some  admiration,  in  others  fear  and 
disgust.  The  republican  party  were  charged  with  being  disorganized 
levellers,  the  enemies  of  all  government  with  promoting  discord  and  in- 
surrection ;  the  legislative  measures  enacted  from  time  to  time  to  carry 
theih  into  effect,  brought  on  a  crisis  in  the  whiskey  insurrection,  as  it  was 
called ;  when  the  people  of  western  Pennsylvania  flew  to  arms  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  excise  law,  the  other  party,  headed  by  Patrick  Henry 
and  George  Mason,  were  the  strenuous  advocates  of  States  rights. 

In  consequence  of  the  French  revolution,  Europe  was  plunged  in  all 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  inch  of  her  territory  that 
was  not  bathed  in  blood.  Neutrality  was  the  only  cause  left  for  the 
United  States  to  adopt,  and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  cabinet,  Thomas 
Jefferson  (then  Secretary  of  State)  issued  a  proclamation,  signed  by  the 
President,  setting  forth  "  that  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
require,  that  they  should  with  sincerity  and  good  faith,  adopt  and  pursue 
a  course  of  conduct,  friendly  and  impartial  to  the  belligerent  nations,  and 
that  the  citizens  of  the  States  should  avoid  all  proceedings  whatsoever 
which  might  in  any  manner  tend  to  contravene  such  a  disposition  ;"  but 
England  molested  the  frontiers,  practised  every  hostile  aggression,  and 
mistrusted  the  declaration  of  neutrality. 

France,  seeing  the  impunity  and  boldness  of  England,  acted  in  the 
same  manner,  and  a  war  with  those  powers  seemed  almost  inevitable ;  but 
the  administration  were  unwilling,  in  tjie  existing  finances  of  the  country, 
to  enter  into  a  war  with  two  powerful  nations,  and  John  Jay  and  James 
Monroe  were  despatched  to  France  and  England  as  ambassadors  extraor- 
dinary, "  to  demand  redress  for  our  grievances,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce,  should  the  occasion  seem  favorable ;"  and  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1794,  the  treaty  was  ratified  and  signed,  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  having  been  previously  obtained. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1798 — 99,  the  assembly  of  Virginia  denounced 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  as  unconstitutional,  and  strong  efforts  were 
made  to  prevent  the  popular  current  from  turning  against  the  administra- 
tion. Virginia  was  the  battle-field,  and  on  her  all  eyes  were  anxiously 
turned ; — Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Giles  and  Taylor,  were  the  chie& 
of  the  party. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Randolph  was  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
opposed  by  Powhatan  Bowling;  in  extreme  old  age,  Patrick  Henry 
again  girded  on  his  armor,  and  lifted  his  voice. 

Randolph's  Rppearaoce  at  that  time  is  thus  described  :  **  A  tall  slender  youth 
was  he,  light  hair  combed  back  into  a  cue,  pale  cuuntenance,  a  beardless  cbio, 
bright  quick  hazel  eyes,  blue  frock,  buff  small  clothes,  and  fair-top  boots.*'  His 
opponent,  Powhatan  Bowling,  is  sketched  in  colors  equally  graphic :  **  There 
also  was  Powhatan  Bowling,  the  other  candidate  for  Congress,  dressed  io  bis 
scarlet  coat,  tall,  proud  in  his  bearing,  and  a  fair  representative  of  the  old  aristoc* 
racy,  fast  melting  away  under  the  Taw  that  had  abolished  the  system  of  primo- 
geoiture.**    (Page  129,  yoI.  1.) 
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The  great  orator,  Henry,  addressed  the  people  for  the  last  time  ;  age 
had  not  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  eyes,  nor  cracked  the  silvery  tones  of 
his  sonorous  voice.  He  dwelt  earnestly  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.     This  scene  is  well  drawn  : 

**  When  he  coDcladecl,  his  audience  were  deeply  affected ;  it  is  said  that  they 
wept  like  children,  so  powerfully  were  they  moved  by  the  emphasis  of  hb  lan- 
guage, the  commanding  expression  of  his  eye,  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
declared  it  to  be  his  design  to  exert  himself  to  allay  the  jealousies  which  had 
been  fomented  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  fervent  manner  in  which  he 
prayed,  that,  if  he  were  deemed  unworthy  to  effect  it,  that  it  might  be  restored 
to  some  other  and  abler  hand  to  extend  this  blessing  over  the  community.  As 
he  concluded,  he  literally  sank  into  the  arm-i  of  the  tumultuous  throng;  at  that 
moment  John  H.  Rice  exclaimed  *  the  sun  has  set  in  all  his  glory  !*  "  (Vol.  I, 
page  133.) 

Tradition,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  has  preserved  some  fragments  of 
the  speech  of  Randolph  on  this  occasion  ;  he  dwelt  strongly  and  forcibly 
on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  on  the  right  of  petition,  and  the  powers 
of  the  constitution,  commenting  on  popular  rights  in  an  argumentative  and 
eloquent  strain.     The  effect  on  the  people  is  thus  described : 

"  He  spoke  for  three  hours ;  all  that  time  the  people,  standing  on  their  feet* 
hung  with  breathless  silence  on  his  lips.  His  youthful  appearance,  boyish  tones, 
clear,  distinct,  thrilling  utterance,  his  graceful  action,  bold  expression,  fiery  en- 
ergy, and  manly  thoughts,  struck  them  with  astonishment ;  a  bold  genius,  and  an 
orator  of  the  first  order,  suddenly  burst  upon  them  and  dazzled  them  with  his 
power  and  brilliancy.  A  prophet  was  among  them,  and  thoy  knew  it  not.  When 
he  concluded,  an  old  planter,  turning  to  his  neighbor,  exclaimed,  *  He  is  no  bug- 
eater  now.  I  can  tell  you!  * 

**  Dr.  Hogue  turned  from  the  stand  and  ^ent  away,  repeating  to  himself  these 
tines  from  the  Deserted  Village  : — 

"  Amazed,  tbe  gazing  rustics  ranged  around : 
And  still  tbey  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

**  Mr.  Henry,  turning  to  some  bystanders,  said,  *  I  have  not  seen  the  little  dog 
before  since  he  was  at  school ;  he  was  a  great  atheist  then.  He  made  no  reply 
to  the  speech,  but  approaching  Randolph,  he  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said, 
Young  man,  you  call  me  father  :  then,  my  son,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  to  thee, 
(holding  both  his  hands,)  keep  justice,  keep  truth,  and  you  will  live  to  think 
otherwise.  They  dined  together,  and  Randolph  ever  after  venerated  the  mem- 
ory of  his  friend,  who  died  a  few  weeks  from  that  day;  they  were  both  elected, 
one  to  Congress,  and  the  other  to  the  State  Legislature.'*     (Vol.  1,  p.  14  L.) 

In  December,  1799,  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  on  the  10th  of  July,  1800,  first  participated  in  the  debate 
to  augment  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  shortly  affcer  he  ad- 
dressed the  celebrated  letter  to  the  President,  concerning  the  privilege  of 
the  members,  not  to  be  questioned  elsewhere,  for  any  speech  or  debate 
made  in  the  house.  The  measure  was,  however,  ruled  out  of  order  by  the 
speaker,  and  entirely  postponed. 

It  was  about  this  period,  that,  judging  from  the  letters  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Thompson,  that  he  received-the  heart-wound  that  tormented  him  to 
the  day  of  his  death.     He  expresses  himself  energetically  on  this  head : — 

"  One  that  1  loved  better  than  my  own  soul,  or  him  that  created  it.  My 
apathy  is  not  natural,  but  superinduced.   There  was  a  volcano  under  my  ice,  but 
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it  is  burnt  out,  and  «  face  of  deaolotion  baa  come  on  not  to  be  rectified  in  ages, 
could  my  life  be  prolonged  to  a  patriarchal  longevity.  The  necessity  of  loving 
and  being  beloved,  was  never  felt  by  the  imaginary  beings  of  Rousseau  and 
Byron's  creation  more  imperiously  than  myself.  My  heart  was  ofiered  up  with 
a  devotion  that  knew  no  reserve.  Long  an  object  of  proscription  and  treachery, 
I  have  at  least,  more  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  man,  '^become  an  object  of  utter 
indifferfnce." 

The  presidential  canvass  a  third  time  agitated  the  Union :  Jefllerson* 
Burr,  Adams,  Pincknoy  and  Jay  were  the  candidates,  (if  the  latter  may  be 
so  considered,  as  he  only  received  one  vote.)  The  civil  wars  and  fiery  re- 
volutions of  Europe  had  reached  across  the  Atlantic ;  Anglo-mania,  and  the 
attachment  for  the  French  party,  produced  such  a  ferment,  that  the 
country  was  almost  plunged  into  civil  war.  Burr  and  Jefferson  had  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  and  the  question  was  referred  to  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives ;  Randolph,  In  his  seat,  was  a  silent,  keen  observer  of  the 
parties,  and  daily  despatched  a  bulletin  to  Judge  Tucker  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

**  Mr.  Randolph  attributed  the  result  of  the  election  to  A^lexander  Hamilton. 
That  gentleman  was  the  influential  and  popular  leader  of  the  federal  party,  and 
when  he  saw  the  extremity  to  which  things  were  likely  to  be  driven  by  a  longer 
persistence  in  their  coarse,  he  advised  his  friends,  rather  than  produce  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  government,  or  excite  popular  emotion,  to  give  way  and  suffer  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  be  elected.  Mr.  Randolph  often  expressed  the  opinion  in  afler  life, 
that  we  owed  the  safety  of  the  republic  to  Hamilton,  and  that  his  course  on  that 
had  elevated  him  very  much  in  his  estimation."    Vol.  i.  page  188. 

The  judiciary  bill  was  another  measure  passed  at  this  session,  which 
excited  much  discussion  both  in  and  out  of  the  house,  and  upon  which  he 
made  his  first  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bayard.  (The  speech  was  published 
in  a  collection  of  speeches  styled  Specimens  of  American  Eloquence.)  He 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  tenure  of  judges  in  office  during  good  beha- 
viour ;  thirty  years  after,  alluding  to  the  subject  in  the  Virginia  CJonven- 
tion,  he  thus  speaks  : 

**  At  the  very  commencement  of  my  public  life,  or  nearly  so,  I  was  called  to 
give  a  decision  on  the  construction  of  that  clause  in  the  federal  constitution, 
which  relates  to  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  office ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find,  that 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  I  remain  precisely  of  the  same  opinion  that  I 
dien  held."     Vol.  ii.  page  189. 

Congress  opened  under  the  new  administration,  December,  1801,  and 
Mr.  Randolph  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  He 
Introduced  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  public  printer,  and  to  that  wise 
measure  may  be  attributed  the  economical  reform  of  the  house  in  that 
particular.  But  the  public  debt  was  the  main  object,  and  a  sinking  fund 
was  created  with  commissioners  to  superintend  the  disbursements,  whose 
conduct  was  subjected  to  the  most  vigorous  investigation.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  was  another  prominent  feature  of  that  administration. 

Mr.  Livingston,  the  minister  to  France,  had  received  fiill  powers  to 
treat  for  the  purchase  of  that  rich  and  extensive  province,  and  with  him 
was  associated  Mr.  Monroe,  as  envoy  extraordinary,  but  the  ability  and 
despatch  of  Mr.  Livingston  had  completed  the  negotiation ;  and  on  the 
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payment  of  eleven  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  k 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

To  the  encroachments  of  Georgia,  in  the  Yazoo  claim,  and  the  barefaced 
imposture  and  swindling  to  which  it  gave  rise,  ho  was  a  determined  oppo- 
nent ab  initio ;  and  in  this  session  rose  to  a  l}igh  degree  of  eminence  and 
usefulness.    His  career  was  brilliant  and  successful. 

The  stormy  session  was  passed,  and  in  his  retirement  at  Bizarre,  the 
youthful  statesman  vainly  looked  for  the  repose  he  needed  ;  but  a  cruel 
disease  invaded  his  tranquillity,  and  he  was  prostrate  on  his  bed  for  many 
weeks,  racked  with  agony. 

Aaron  Burr,  former  vice  president  of  the  Union,  like  a  troubled  meteor, 
appears  again  on  the  public  scene.  Gifted  by  nature  with  an  ardent,  enter- 
prising temperament,  a  restless,  subtle  and  intriguing  spirit,  a  bold  and 
thundering  eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time  cautious  and  calculating,  with 
his  ambitious  views  inflamed  to  madness,  his  hopes  crushed  and  destroyed 
by  the  desertion  of  his  native  state,  and  his  neglect  in  the  public  forum, 
strove  to  mend  his  broken  fortunes.  Vague  rumors  of  a  projected  invasion 
of  the  Spanish  territories,  fleets  of  armed  vessels  covering  the  western 
waters,  eminent  names  lending  their  sanction  to  the  enterprise,  wore  evi- 
dences of  a  deeply  laid  and  widely  extended  conspiracy,  which  is  yet 
veiled  in  mystery.  Allusion  was  made  to  it,  in  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  matter  was  commented  upon  in  the  house,  and  followed  by 
several  resolutions  proposed  by  Randolph ; — Burr  was  arrested  in  Ala* 
bama,  and  tried  in  Virginia  in  May,  1807  ;  Randolph  was  foreman  of  the 
Grand  Jury  that  found  a  true  bill  against  him. 

The  affairs  of  Europe  were  still  far  from  tranquil,  and  it  was  difHcult 
for  the  United  States  to  hold  an  even  neutrality,  in  consequence  of 
the  Berlin  decrees  and  the  British  Orders  in  Council.  Though  dis- 
avowed by  the  British  government,  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  ex- 
cel ted  the  public  mind  to  the  highest  degree.  Commerce  was  almost 
prohibited,  and  not  a  vessel  could  sail  to  any  port  unmolested.  To 
obviate  all  difficulties,  in  a  secret  message  to  Congress,  December  19, 
1807,  the  executive  recommended  an  embargo  on  all  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  a  few  days,  a  bill  was  passed,  that  no  ves- 
sel could  sail  from  port  to  port,  or  foreign  ports,  without  a  special  li- 
cense. The  fatal  effects  of  the  act  were  soon  felt :  the  merchant  was  de- 
prived of  his  usual  return  of  capital,  the  sailor  and  day-laborer  were  un- 
employed, crops  were  rotting  in  the  warehouses,  and  "  labor  was  driven 
to  every  shift  to  keep  from  starvation."  Sailors  flocked  to  the  English 
marine,  and  smuggling  was  universally  practised. 

The  plan  was  at  first  advocated  by  Randolph,  and  he  introduced  the  re- 
solution ;  but  on  its  final  reading,  containing  many  features  which  he  could 
not  approve,  he  opposed  its  passage,  though  regarding  such  a  step  as  a 
war-measure : — 

**  An  embargo  of  sixty  or  ninety  days,  collecting  and  protecting  all  our  re- 
•ources,  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  at  the  end  of  that  time,  against  that 
one  of  the  belligerents  whose  restrictive  course  manifested  the  strongest  spirit 
of  hostility,  would  have  fulfilled  Mr.  Randolph's  idea  of  such  a  measure.*' — (Vol. 
i,  p.  67.) 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Randolph  was  general  throughout  the  country ;  and 
upon  the  representation  of  a  learned  statesman  from  Massachusetts,  thai 
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a  perseverance  in  the  act  might  endanger  the  Union,  though  the  execu- 
tive thought  it  most  advisable,  the  measure  was  repealed. 

Thomas  Jefferson  now  retired  from  office,  and  James  Madison  was  nomi- 
nated as  his  successor.  From  many  of  the  opinions  of  that  gentleman 
Mr.  Randolph  differed,  although  his  efforts  in  the  Virginia  and  Federal 
Conventions  to  frame  and  ratify  the  Constitution,  and  to  blend  their  na- 
tional and  federal  features,  entitled  him  to  great  and  well-merited  appro- 
bation. But  when  party  feeling  raged  strongly  ;  when  the  minds  of  west- 
em  Pennsylvania  were  exasperated  duiing  the  whiskey  insurrection ; 
when  the  Attorney  General  was  dismissed  from  office  ;  he  was  accused  of 
having  sought  safety  in  retirement,  and  of  having  abandoned  his  post  in 
Congress.  Monroe  was  his  political  opponent  in  Virginia,  and  De  Witt 
Qinton  in  New- York.  A  compromise  was,  however,  effected.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe^s  name  was  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Madison  was  ultimately  elected.  In 
the  campaign,  Randolph  had  not  been  idle,  and  cast  defiance  into  the  very 
teeth  of  his  antagonists,  with  a  volley  of  sarcasms  which  goaded  to  the 
quick. 

Shortly  afler  the  accession  of  Mr.  Madison,  he  issued  his  message,  in 
which  he  recommended  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  matter  was  ably 
debated  in  the  House,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  he  delivered  a 
masterly  speech,  hostile  to  the  measure,  which,  however,  passed,  and  the 
following  day  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  constituents,  vindicating  his 
course  in  Congress,  but  which  is  too  lengthy  to  be  here  inserted.  Two  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever  stood  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives -for  the  first  time,  appeared  in  the  national  forum.  Both 
were  from  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union, — ^both  endowed  with  un- 
common abilities :  the  one  was  the  organ  of  the  South, — the  other  the 
protector  of  Northern  interests ;  both  possessed  brilliant  powers  of  elo- 
quence in  public, — ^both  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  human  nature, 
and  could  almost,  at  their  will,  bend  intellects  under  their  seductive  and 
persuasive  conversation.  The  nature  of  the  one  was  like  the  Senator  of 
the  ancient  Genoese  and  Florentine  republics, — the  other,  impelled  by  a 
warm  and  enthusiastic  temperament,  rather  resembled  the  Crusader,  who 
thirsted  for  the  battle-field,  and  strove  to  rescue  from  the  turbaned  infidel 
the  sepulchre  of  his  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  and  to  plant  the  cross  where 
the  crescent  glittered.  One  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,— the  other  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  and 
none  could  escape  the  contagion  of  their  influence.  One  was  John  0. 
Calhoun, — the  other,  Henry  Clay. 

Randolph,  a  few  months  afler  the  opening  of  the  session,  thus  com- 
ments **  on  the  new  lights  of  the  administration  :'' 

'*  They  have  entered  this  house  with  their  eyes  on  the  presidency,  and, 
mark  my  words,  sir,  we  shall  have  war  before  the  end  of  the  session.'* 

A  very  correct  idea  is  here  given  of  the  feelings  of  the  American  people 
in  regard  to  the  war: 

*^  The  democracy  of  America,  which  constituted  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  America,  were  thoroughly  anti- British.  A  common  origin  and  a  common 
tongue,  seemed  only  as  points  of  contrast.  There  was  a  deep-rooted  antipathy 
between  them  and  the  proud,  pampered  aristocracy  of  England.  Their  sympa- 
thies were  all  on  the  side  of  France,  and  her  struggles  for  liberty.  General 
Bonaparte  came  in  for  a  share  of  their  regard.    His  boldness,  his  hnmble  ortgia, 
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his  brilliant  success,  shed  snch  a  halo  of  glory  around  his  brow  as  to  obscure  the 
darker  features  of  his  tyrannical  nature.  Then  there  were  the  old  memories  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  Monmouth,  Lafayette,  Rochambeau,  and  Yorktown; — these 
household  themes  were  familiar  to  every  domestic  fireside.  And  the  long  cata- 
logue of  national  grievances — the  plunder  of  our  commerce,  the  capture  of  our 
seamen,  the  insults  to  our  national  flag,  the  proud,  contemptuous  and  haughty 
bearing  of  British  officers,  even  in  our  own  ports,— this  is  too  much;  we  will 
not  endure  it;  we  will  fight,  rather  than  suffer  their  aristocratic  insolence  any 
longer.  Free  trade  and  sailoiV  rights — God  and  liberty — we  will  fight  for  them, 
come  what  will  of  it ;  we  will  teach  these  insulting  English  better  manners,  or 
blow  them  to  the  devil.*' — Vol.  i.,  page  309. 

The  war  party  prevailed,  by  a  triumphant  majority,  and  those  who  op- 
posed them  were  compelled  to  retire.  He  again  solicited  their  suf- 
fragea,  but  the  note  of  popular  feeling  had  changed,  and  the  opponents 
of  the  war  were  driven  into  temporary  obscurity. 

[To  be  coBtinQad.] 


THE  VALLEY  OF  POMPERATJG. 

Kvow'bt  tbon  that  region  fair  of  hill  and  dale, 
Where  stately  elms  bend  in  the  aammer's  gale  f 
In  rows  the  leafy  maples  graceful  stand, 
Planted,  perchance,  by  some  forgotten  band ; 
And  many  a  meadow,  from  whose  perfumed  flowers 
Comes  odorous  incense  through  the  summer  hours, 
With  the  low  mormnr  of  its  busy  throng, 
Woos  us  to  liuser  all  its  sweets  among/ 
There  graceful  winds  a  stream  no  known  to  fame, 
Though  unsurpassed  by  some  of  loftier  name ; 
O'er  wbose  low  banks  the  willow  soft  iucliues. 
Or  pensive  waves  in  evening's  gentle  winds. 

And  can  I  e'er  forget  the  joyous  throng 
That  cheer  and  gladden  with  their  artless  songf 
The  painted  oriole,  whose  melodious  note 
Gushes  spontaneous  from  his  happy  throat? 
The  merry  bobMink,  on  some  waving  bough, 
Or  the  shrill  lark,  whose  strain  yet  nngeth  now. 
And  many  a  bird  of  humbler  plumage  still, 
Whose  notes  the  air  with  sweetest  music  fill  f 

No !  your  several  beauties  evermore  shall  find 
Their  due  remembrance  in  my  grateful  mind ; 
The  elms  majestic  grace  the  humble  rill, 
The  enameled  meadow  and  each  sloping  hill ; 
The  bee*slow  murmur,  and  the  warbliug  bird. 
In  memory's  twilight  hour  shall  oft  be  heard. 

Bot  boast  you  not,  for  not  in  you  reside  ; 

The  powers  to  bind  me  to  your  lovely  side ; 
A  nobler  beauty,  grace  far  more  refined, 
Alone  could  rule  my  yielding  heart  and  mind ; 
A  voice  far  sweeter  than  the  softest  trill 
Of  yours,  ye  birds,  could  mould  me  to  it«  will; 
A  mind  as  pure  as  heaven's  own  falling  dew. 
As  softly  blessing,  and  as  gentle,  too. 
The  soul  her,  secret,  cherished  wish  could  give, 
And  make  it  heaven  on  earth  with  such  to  live. 

Therefore,  boast  not,  since  not  in  you  reside 
The  charms  to  bind  me  to  your  lovely  side; 
For  human  beauty  and  the  light  of  love, 
Barth's  fairest,  noblest  scenes  are  far  above.  8.  E.  E. 
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VERGNIAUD- 

Op  the  many  factions  and  parties  into  which  France  was  divided  during 
her  revolution,  the  greatest  interest  has  clustered  around  that  of  the 
Gironde.  Its  members  were  not  confined  to  the  deputies  representing 
the  district  whence  its  name  originated,  nor  even  to  the  legislature.  It 
enrolled  in  its  ranks  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  coun- 
try, dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  Loire.  That  it  embraced  names  that 
posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die,  we  have  only  to  mention  in  proof  those 
of  Vergniaud,  CJondorcet,  Guadet,  Brissot,  Louvet,  Bailly,  Gensonne,  Pe- 
tion,  Barbaroux,  Languinais,  and  Madame  Roland.  The  splendid  talents 
of  its  leaders,  their  brilliant  eloquence,  their  attachment  to  republicanisni, 
their  heroic  struggles  with  the  jacobins,  and  their  final  overthrow  and  la- 
mentable fate,  have  invested  their  career  with  the  dignity  of  history,  the 
charms  of  romance,  and  the  virtues  of  martyrdom. 

The  most  attractive  and  commanding  figure  in  this  group  of  remarkable 
men,  was  Vergniaud.  Coudorcet  was  widely  known  through  Europe,  as 
a  profound  philosopher,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  an  able  writer  on  natural 
science  and  social  economy.  Brissot  was  distinguished  for  attainments  in 
various  departments  of  learning,  was  familiar  with  the  constitutions  and 
politics  of  modern  states,  and  claimed  to  be  the  civilian  and  statesman  of 
his  party.  Bailly  was  an  eminent  member  of  the  French  Academy,  had 
presided  over  the  first  National  Assembly,  was  the  friend  of  Fox, 
Jefferson,  and  Franklin,  and  was  esteemed  for  his  stem  integrity  and 
spotless  virtue.  Petion  enjoyed  great  popularity  with  the  people  of 
Paris,  was  mayor  of  the  •  metropolis,  had  rendered  essential  aid  to 
the  .  populace  in  the  early  struggles  of  the  revolution,  and  possess- 
ed executive  talents  of  the  first  order.  Guadet  was  a  ready,  versatile  and 
fiery  orator.  In  every  conflict  between  parties  in  the  convention,  he 
promptly  ascended  the  tribune,  where  he  poured  forth  a  current  of  bold, 
dashing  eloquence,  sparkling  with  antithesis,  and  rippling  with  wit  and  re- 
partee. He  rarely  declined  the  conflict  which  the  Jacobins  tendered  to 
the  Girondist?,  and  they  as  seldom  found  occasion  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  result  of  the  encounter.  His  acknowledged  ability,  his  un- 
questionable courage,  and  his  fondness  for  displaying  his  powers,  gave  him 
the  leadership  of  his  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the  convention.  Louvet, 
a  vigorous  writer,  a  splendid  declaimer,  and  knowing  neither  fear  nor  fist- 
tigue,  kept  liis  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  chiefs  of  the  Mountain,  and  hurled 
his  shafts  at  Marat  and  Robespierre  with  unerring  precision  and  telling 
power.  When  the  latter  ventured  to  say,  "  No  one  will  dare  accuse  me 
to  my  face,"  Louvet  rose,  and,  stretching  his  hand  towards  him,  said,  "  / 
am  he  who  dares  accuse  you  ;  yes,  Robespierre,  /  accuse  you  1"  Barba- 
roux, he  who  first  brought  the  Marseillais  to  Paris,  and  caused  its  streets 
to  echo  with  their  immortal  hymn,  was  a  generous  and  enthusiastic  soh  of 
the  South,  whose  impassioned  oratory  could  inspire  courage  in  his  friends, 
and  bring  them  back  to  the  conflict  under  the  most  dispiriting  circum- 
stances. He  was  among  the  earliest  to  fathom  and  expose  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Robespierre.  Gensonne  was  endowed  with  sterling  sense,  and 
held  a  ready  and   luminous  pen,  which  was  often  put  in  requisition  to 


draft  reports  and  decrees,  and  digest  materials  for  the  use  of  his  par^. 
Though  thro^m  into  the  shade  in  the  tribune  by  the  more  brilliant  gifts  of 
several  of  his  colleagues,  he  exerted  great  influence  in  their  coundls. 
Lanjuinais  founded  the  Breton  dub,  out  of  which  rose  the  Jacobin. 
Though  an  ardent  republican,  his  sense  of  justice  induced  him,  on  the  trial 
of  the  king,  to  demand  that  two-thirds  of  the  voices  of  the  Convention 
should  be  requisite  to  condemn  him,  and  he  exclaimed,  ^*  we  vote  under 
the  daggers  and  cannon  of  the  Actions."  Just  before  the  fall  of  the 
Girondists,  when  processions  of  petitioners  poured  through  the  hall,  clam- 
oring for  the  accusation  of  the  twenty-two  deputies,  he  braved  the  torrent, 
clinging  to  the  tribune,  whence  several  of  the  Jacobins  attempted  to  drag 
him  by  force,  and  amidst  such  a  terrific  scene  as  had  never  been  witnessed 
before,  hurled  his  burning  ejaculations  right  and  left  on  the  threatening 
multitude  and  the  yeUing  Mountain.  Roland  possessed  solid  qualities,  and 
enjoyed  the  prestige  of  having  held  a  port-folio  in  the  ministry.  He  owed 
most  of  his  influence  with  his  party  to  the  animating  genius,  generous 
courage,  fascinating  conversation,  and  eloquent  pen  of  his  celebrated  wife, 
whose  sway  over  the  younger  members  of  the  Gironde  was  unequalled. 

But  on  great  occasions,  when  unforeseen  exigencies  were  to  be  conquer- 
ed  by  the  powers  of  oratory,  and  decisive  crises  were  to  be  mastered  by 
luminous  arguments,  comprehensive  views,  brilliant  illustrations,  and  per- 
suasive  appeals,  all  the  minor  figures  of  this  group  stood  aside,  and  the 
naturally  indolent  Vergniaud  was  summoned  to  the  tribune,  with  a 
mighty  theme  opening  before  him,  and  inviting  him  to  define  its  great  out- 
lines and  trace  its  subordinate  relations  :  the  beaming  eyes  of  his  firiends 
riveted  upon  him  ;  the  Mountain  watching  his  every  gesture ;  thronged 
galleries  bending  to  catch  his  lowest  whispers  ;  then  he  towered  among 
his  colleagues,  the  monarch-spirit  of  the  Assembly.  Again  and  again  did 
he  wrest  victory  from  the  standards  of  the  Jacobin  leaders ;  awe  to  sir 
lence  the  mob  of  Cordeliers  that  infested  the  hall ;  turn  the  indignation 
of  the  deputies  upon  St.  Just  and  Marat,  and  drive  them  back  to  their 
midnight  clubs,  there  to  re-kindle  passions  which  his  persuasive  reasoning 
had  subdued.  Again  and  again  did  his  words  of  wisdom  and  power,  hia 
candor  and  courage,  recall  the  Assembly  to  a  sense  of  its  dignity  and  re» 
sponsibility,  and  inspire  its  moderate  members  to  rise  superior  to  the 
clamors  of  faction,  and  consult  only  the  interests  of  the  common  weal. 

Vergniaud  was  a  native  of  the  south  of  France.  He  was  educated  for 
the  church.  At  the  last  moment,  he  shrunk  from  taking  orders,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux.  Admitted  to  the 
bar,  his  eflforts  in  that  arena  were  early  crowned  with  success.  He  was 
practising  his  profession,  when  he  was  elected  a  deputy  from  Bordeaux  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1791,  being  then  in  the  vigor  of  manhood. 
When  he  repaired  to  Paris,  to  take  his  seat  in  that  body,  he  was  a  stranger 
in  the  metropolis.  His  oratorical  powers  were  then  unknown  even  to  him- 
self. Obscure,  poor,  and  modest,  he  had  no  presentiment  of  his  fiiture 
greatness.  His  private  letters  to  his  sister  and  friends,  written  at  this 
period,  show  that  he  was  living  in  straitened  circumstances  in  Paris,  and 
evince  the  tenderest  aflection,  and  an  anxious  longing,  for  the  delights  of 
home.  Says  Lamartine,  "  This  young  man,  who,  with  a  gesture,  crushed 
a  throne,  scarce  knew  where  to  lay  his  head  in  the  empire  which  he  was 
shaking."  The  exciting  events  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  in 
which  he  was  summoned  to  play  a  part,  sufliced  to  overcome  his  natural 
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indolence  and  love  of  ease,  and  he  earlj  rose,  not  only  to  be  the  first  ora- 
tor  of  the  Girondists,  but  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  Assembly.  Un- 
til his  party  was  overborne,  and  finally  prostrated  by  the  Jacobins,  he 
occupied  a  still  more  commanding  position  in  the  Convention  than  he  had 
attained  in  the  Assembly. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  intelligibly  the  public  career  of  Vergniaudy 
without  estimating  the  character  of  the  party  of  which  he  .was  confessedly 
the  most  powerful  champion,  and  with  which  his  whole  political  life  was 
identified.  Much  of  eulogy  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  Girondins.  The 
purity  of  their  motives  has  generally  been  conceded.  Their  services  in 
the  cause  of  republicanism  have  received  the  warmest  encomiums.  Libe- 
ral  minds  have  glowed  with  admiration,  when  reviewing  their  heroic  con- 
test with  the  Jacobins.  Generous  hearts  have  throbbed  with  sympathy, 
or  burned  with  indignation,  at  the  sanguinary  doom  to  which  they  were 
consigned  by  the  Mountain  and  its  allies.  Yet  history  has  not  done  theni 
full  justice.  They  have  been  usually  represented  as  visionary  enthusi- 
asts, whose  theories  of  government  and  social  progress  were  beautiful 
in  the  abstract,  but  utterly  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  practical  uses  ; 
mere  splendid  declaimers,  rich  in  talents  for  dazzling  a  highly  imaginative 
and  profoundly  excited  people,  but  wholly  destitute  of  those  solid,  states- 
man-like qualities,  which  their  times  demanded ;  and,  though  possessing  a 
firmness  of  purpose  that  riveted  them  to  the  post  of  danger,  and  an  intre- 
pidity of  soul  that  led  them  to  the  scaffold  with  unfaltering  step,  they 
were  devoid  of  the  sagacity  to  devise,  or  the  nerve  to  execute,  measures 
essential  to  curb  an  infuriated  populace,  and  crush  the  leaders  of  anarchical 
factions.  In  a  word,  such  writers  as  Scott  and  Alison,  (from  whose  pre- 
judiced pages  American  readers  are  too  apt  to  draw  their  opinions  concern- 
ing the  French  revolution,)  have  described  them  as  ideal  theorists,  en- 
dowed with  many  captivating  gifts,  but  having  too  little  breadth  of  com- 
prehension and  energy  of  action  for  the  crisis  in  which  their  lot  was  cast. 

No  doubt  this  stereotyped  portrait  of  the  Girondists  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  original.  But,  to  render  it  a  perfect  likeness,  will  require  essen- 
tial modification.  They  endeavored  to  seize  upon  the  revolution,  and  guide 
its  forces  towards  the  consummation  of  their  cherished  wishes — the  estab- 
lishment of  republican  institutions.  In  this  they  wholly,  lamentably  &iled. 
Their  failure  is  attributable,  in  a  large  measure,  to  their  haste  to  obliterate 
all  the  realities  and  semblances  of  the  monarchy  ;  to  their  too  favorable  es- 
timate of  the  existing  capacity  of  the  French  people  to  maintain  a  republi- 
can system  of  government,  and  quietly  submit  to  its  mandates  ;  and  to 
their  erroneous  measurement  of  the  momentum  towards  anarchy,  which 
three  years  of  revolutionary  license  had  given  to  the  masses  of  the  nation. 

At  the  opening  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  1791,  the  times  required 
that  a  curb  be  put  in  the  mouths  of  the  populace,  rather  than  a  looser 
rein  in  the  hands  of  the  demagogues  who  guided  them ;  that  such  dark 
conspirators  as  Marat  be  hunted  from  their  dens,  and  driven  into  the  open 
field  of  exposure ;  that  such  canting  fanatics  as  Robespierre  be  stripped 
of  their  guises,  and  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  virtue  in  their  naked  defor- 
mity. Yet,  during  the  entire  sittings  of  the  Assembly,  the  Girondists 
were  continually,  though  unintentionally,  placing  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  these  factionists ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  sheathed  in  their  own 
bosoms,  that  they  discovered  their  fatal  error.     Had  they,  at  the  outset 
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of  their  eareer,  and  before  the  guillotine  beeame  the  arbiter  of  the  na- 
tional destiny,  moved  cautiously  forward  on  the  middle  line  between  the 
extremes  of  ultraism  and  conservatism,  their  known  attachment  to  repub- 
lican principles  would  have  drawn  to  their  support  all  the  rational  friends 
of  progress  and  reform.  The  false  step  they  made' in  the  Assembly  was 
not  retrieved  in  the  Convention.  During  the  first  weeks  of  its  sittings, 
(and  weeks  are  centuries  in  revolutions,)  they  more  frequently  combated 
the  antagonists  of  the  Mountain,  than  accepted  the  battle  which  it  ten- 
dered to  the  moderate  friends  of  liberty. 

Vergniaud  adopted  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by  his  party  with  some 
modifications.  His  humane  heart  revolted  at  the  cruelties  of  the  revolu- 
tion. His  sense  of  justice  condemned  its  crimes.  His  manly  soul  de- 
spised the  demagogues,  who  befouled  each  other  with  its  mire  and  blood. 
Yet  he  was  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  its  paramount  necessity ; 
longed  for  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  monarchy ;  and  had  full  faith 
in  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  maintain  republican  institutions,  provided 
the  confidence  of  the  populace  could  be  wrested  from  the  violent  men 
who  wielded  the  power  of  the  masses  for  the  overthrow  of  all  orderly 
government.  He  occupied  a  medium  position  between  the  two  dasfiee 
of  liberalists  represented  in  the  principles  and  persons  of  La  Fayette 
and  Robespierre.  Less  conservative  than  the  former,  he  had  none  of  the 
ultraism  of  the  latter.  Agreeing  sometimes  with  the  party  of  the  one, 
and  sometimes  with  the  party  of  the  other,  and  frequently  with  neither, 
he  not  only  lost  the  support  of  both,  but  was  fated  to  endure  the  distrust 
of  the  virtuous  patriot,  while  encountering  the  hatred  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous Jacobin.  He  and  his  associates  were  crushed  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  the  timid  friends  and  implacable  foes  of  liberty 
and  law. 

Vergniaud  and  his  party  made  many  strenuous  efforts  to  arrest  the 
downward  course  of  events.  These  were  frequently  nullified  by  the  ab- 
sent they  were  forced  to  give  to  violent  measures,  in  order  to  clear  them- 
selves from  the  charge  of  sympathizing  with  "  monarchists,"  "  aristo* 
orats,"  and  "  federalists."  Having  made  a  false  step  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  career,  they  were  driven  afterwards  to  assent  to  what  they 
should  have  denied,  and  to  yield  when  they  should  have  resisted.  Their 
adversaries  were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  these  errors. 

As  an  illustration  of  our  assertion,  that  the  Girondists  were  often 
placing  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Mountain,  which  the  latter  subse- 
quently turned  against  them  with  terrible  efTect,  we  quote  a  passage 
from  Vergniaud's  attack  on  the  king,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
first  continental  coalition  against  France  had  just  been  formed.  Louis 
was  supposed  to  be  in  secret  treaty  with  the  allied  powers.  They  de- 
clared themselves  his  friends.  At  the  close  of  a  long  discussion,  Verg- 
niaud ascended  the  tribune.  He  said,  (we  cite  only  a  paragraph,)  "  If, 
while  France  was  swimming  in  blood,  the  king  were  to  say  to  you, '  It 
is  true  that  yourenemies  pretend  to  be  acting  for  me,  for  my  dignity, 
for  my  rights  :  but  I  have  proved  that  I  am  not  their  accomplice.  I 
have  sent  armies  into  the  field ;  they  were  too  weak,  but  the  constitution 
does  not  fix  the  degree  of  their  force.  I  have  assembled  them  too  late, 
but  the  constitution  does  not  limit  the  time  for  collecting  them,  I 
have  stopped  the  general  who  was  on  the  point  of  conquering,  but 
the  constitution  does  not  order  victories.  I  have  had  ministers  who 
deceived  th»  Assembly  and  disoi^anized  the  government,  but  their  aelec- 
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tion  belonged  to  me.  The  Assembly  has  passed  useful  decrees  which  I 
have  not  sanctioned,  but  I  had  a  right  so  to  do.  I  have  done  all  that  the 
constitution  enjoined  me.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  doubt  my  fidelity 
to  it.'  "  If,"  continued  the  orator,  **  the  king  were  to  hold  this  language, 
would  you  not  have  a  right  to  reply  :  ^  O  king,  who,  like  Lysander,  the 
tyrant,  have  believed  that  truth  was  not  worth  more  than  falsehood — who 
have  feigned  a  love  for  the  laws,  merely  to  preserve  the  power  which  ena- 
bled you  to  defy  them — was  it  defending  us  to  oppose  to  foreign  armies, 
forces  whose  inferiority  insured  the  certainty  of  defeat  ?  Was  it  defend- 
ing us,  to  thwart  plans  for  fortifying  the  interior  1  Was  it  defending  us, 
not  to  check  a  general  who  violated  the  constitution,  while  enchaining  the 
courage  of  those  who  were  serving  it  1  Did  the  constitution  make  you 
the  head  of  the  army  for  our  glory,  or  our  disgrace  ?  Did  it  leave  you 
the  choice  of  the  ministers  for  our  prosperity,  or  our  ruin  1  Did  it  confer 
on  you  the  right  of  sanction,  a  civil  list,  and  so  many  prerogatives,  in 
order  that  you  might  constitutionally  destroy  the  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire 1  No  !  no  !  man,  in  whom  the  generosity  of  the  French  has  excited  no 
corresponding  feeling,  insensible  to  everything  but  the  love  of  despotismi, 
you  are  henceforth  nothing  to  that  constitution,  which  you  have  so  un- 
worthily violated — nothing  to  that  people  whom  you  have  so  basely  be- 
trayed !' » 

This  able,  elaborate,  and  vehement  speech,  sealed  the  fate  of  Louis. 
Six  months  from  the  day  of  its  delivery,  he  was  sent  to  the  guillotine. 
And  the  offences  of  the  king  against  the  constitution,  enumerated  in  this 
speech,  were  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the  Girondists  by  the  Mountain,  when 
the  former,  on  his  trial,  endeavored  to  save  his  life. 

When  the  Jacobins  proposed  to  bring  Louis  to  the  bar  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  trial,  Vergniaud  and  his  friends  were  aroused  to  look  at  the  awful 
declivity  down  which  the  nation  was  hurrying.  Having  been  the  most 
able  in  exposing,  and  eloquent  in  denouncing  his  follies  and  crimes,  the 
Girondists  could  make  but  feeble  resistance  to  the  proposal.  They 
desired  his  dethronement,  but  sincerely  wished  to  avoid  shedding  his 
blood.  The  sensitive  heart  of  Vergniaud  shrunk  with  horror  from  the 
thought.  During  the  protracted  proceedings,  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde 
were  compelled  to  pass  through  a  terrible  ordeal.  They  saw  their  wily 
antagonists  drawing  conclusions,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  king, 
from  premises  which  they  had  proclaimed  and  maintained.  Vergniaud 
heard  the  words  he  had  pronounced  in  the  Assembly,  quoted  with  bitter 
emphasis  by  Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  and  he  was  Ailed  with  anguish. 
He  made  a  generous  effort  to  preserve  the  life  of  Louis.  His  speech  in 
favor  of  the  appeal  to  the  nation,  ^and  had  the  motion  been  successful,  it 
would  have  saved  the  king's  head,)  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  speci- 
mens of  continental  eloquence  on  record.  It  became  his  duty,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention,  to  announce  the  awful  sentence  of  death  against 
the  fallen  monarch.  He  spent  the  whole  of  the  following  night  in  tears. 
Though  we  have  no  good  report  of  this  speech  at  hand,  we  cannot  for- 
bear giving  a  single  passage  from  the  one  before  us.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  consequences  which  may  follow,  by  yielding  to  the  popular  clamor 
and  is  replying  to  the  charges  of  the  Jacobins,  that  the  existence  of  the 
king  was  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  bread,  of  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  army,  and  of  all  the  evils  that  afflicted  France.  Said  he,  "  Who 
will  guarantee  to  me  that  these  very  men  will  not,  after  the  death  of 
Louis,  ory  out  with  greater  violence  than  ever, '  If  bread  is  dear,  the  cause 
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18  in  the  C<mvention  ;  if  money  is  scarce,  if  our  annies  are  scantily  sup- 
plied, the  cause  is  in  the  Convention  ;  if  the  machine  of  the  government 
is  scarcely  kept  moving,  the  cause  is  in  the  Convention  ;  if  the  calamities 
of  war  are  increased  by  the  declarations  of  England  and  Spain,  the  cause  is 
in  the  Convention,  which  provoked  these  declarations  by  the  hasty  con- 
demnation of  Louis."  Who  will  guarantee  to  me  that  these  seditious 
outcries  of  anarchical  turbulence  will  not  rally  against  us  the  aristocracy, 
eager  for  revenge  ;  poverty,  eager  for  change ;  and  even  pity  itself,  ex- 
cited for  the  fate  of  Louis  1  Who  will  guarantee  to  me  that,  amid  this 
tempest,  in  which  we  shall  see  the  murderers  of  September  issuing  from 
Uieir  lairs,  there  will  not  be  presented  to  you,  dripping  with  blood,  and  by 
Uie  title  of  Liberator,  that  Defender,  that  Chief,  (Robespierre,)  who  is 
said  to  be  so  indispensable?  A  Chief!  Ah !  if  such  were  their  audacity, 
the  instant  he  appeared,  that  instant  he  would  be  pierced  by  a  thousand 
wounds !  But  to  what  horrors  would  not  Paris  be  consigned, — Paris, 
whose  heroic  courage  against  kings  posterity  will  admire,  while  it  will 
be  utterly  incapable  of  conceiving  her  ignominious  subjection  to  a  hand- 
ful of  brigands,  the  scum  of  mankind,  who  rend  her  bosom  by  the  convul- 
sions of  their  ambition  and  their  fury  1  Who  could  dwell  in  a  city  where 
terror  and  death  would  hold  their  empire  1  And  ye,  industrious  citizens, 
whose  labor  is  all  your  wealth,  and  for  whom  the  means  of  labor  would  be 
destroyed, — ^ye,  who  have  made  such  great  sacrifices  in  the  revolution,  and 
who  would  be  deprived  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life, — ^ye,  whose  vir- 
tues, whose  patriotism,  and  whose  sincerity  have  rendered  your  seduction 
so  easy,  what  would  become  of  you  1  What  would  be  your  resources  ? 
What  hand  would  dry  your  tears,  and  carry  relief  to  your  perishing  &mi- 
lies?  Would  you  apply  to  those  false  friends,  those  treacherous  flat- 
terers, [he  is  alluding  to  the  Mountain  and  the  clubs,]  who  would  have 
plunged  you  into  this  abyss  1  Ah,  shun  them  rather !  Dread  their  an- 
swer !  I  MTill  tell  you  what  it  would  be.  You  would  ask  them  for  bread  : 
they  would  say  to  you,  Hence  to  the  quarries,  and  dispute  with  hungry 
hounds  for  the  mangled  flesh  of  the  victims  we  have  murdered !  or, 
Do  you  want  drink  ?  Here  is  the  blood  we  have  shed — take  it.  Blood 
and  carcasses — we  have  no  other  food  to  offer  you.  Ye  shudder,  citizens ! 
Beware,  lest  France  become  like  those  monuments  in  Egypt  which  have 
vanquished  Time.  Their  magnitude  astonishes  the  passing  stranger.  If 
he  attempt  to  penetrate  them,  what  does  he  find  ?  Inanimate  dust,  and 
the  silence  of  the  grave  !  O  my  country,  I  call  upon  thee  to  attest  the 
efforts  I  make  to  save  thee' from  this  deplorable  crisis  !" 

This  speech  produced  a  prodigious  impression  upon  the  Convention, 
But,  it  was  wasted  on  too  many  uncongenial  and  obdurate  minds  to  se- 
cure the  appeal  to  the  nation.  The  populace  of  Paris,  stimulated  by  the 
ferocious  spirits  of  the  Mountain,  clamored  for  the  death  of  the  king. 
And,  through  the  terrors  of  the  timid,  the  malignity  of  the  wicked,  and 
the  frenzy  of  the  fanatics,  a  majority  of  the  Convention  was  found  to  yield 
to  the  demand. 

From  this  hour,  the  star  of  the  Girondists  steadily  paled  before  the 
lurid  fires  of  the  Mountain. 

Their  next  descending  step  was  their  failure  to  procure  the  condemna- 
tion of  Marat,  as  a  traitor  to  liberty  and  law.  It  was  a  bold  measure  : 
success  only  could  render  it  safe.  Defeat  was  ruin.  Tliey  caused  him 
to  be  accused  in  the  Convention,  and  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
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for  trial.  The  Cordeliers,  the  Jaoobins,  and  all  the  ineendiaries  of  the 
metropolis,  rallied  to  the  support  of  him,  whom  they  proclaimed  ''  aa 
austere  philosopher,  formed  by  adversity  and  meditation,  combining 
great  sagacity,  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  with  a  soul  of 
fire,  and  whose  penetration  discovered  the  traitors  in  their  triumphal  car^ 
at  the  moment  when  the  stupid  herd  were  yet  offering  them  incense !" 
He  was  arraigned  before  the  tribunal.  The  mob  crowded  every  part  of 
the  gloomy  room  where  it  conducted  its  proceedings.  After  a  brief  con- 
sultation, he  was  acquitted  by  acclamation.  He  was  crowned  with  aa 
oaken  wreath,  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  populace,  carried  to  the 
Convention,  and,  with  an  immense  rabble  shouting  at  his  heels,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  Men  and  women  poured  in,  pell-mell,  venting 
threats  at  the  president,  brandishing  weapons  at  the  Girondists,  taking  the 
seats  which  am'ighted  or  disgusted  deputies  had  abandoned,  the  spectators 
dapping  their  luuids,  waving  their  hats,  and  howling  like  demons,  while 
the  little  hero  of  the  scene,  mounted  on  a  chair,  grinned  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  multitude.  This  victory  of  Marat  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
Girondists. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  proposal  of  Robespierre,  in  the  spring  of  1793, 
to  send  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal  the  accomplices  of  General  Dumou- 
rier,  and  the  members  of  the  Orleans  family,  that  arch  demagogue  attacked 
the  Girondins,  in  an  adroit  and  elaborately  prepared  speech,  distorting 
their  acts,  and  anticipating  their  explanations,  with  extraordinary  skill. 
With  a  Satanic  sneer,  he  concluded  by  saying :  '^  As  for  the  deputies, 
Guadet,  Gensonne  and  Vergniaud,  it  would  be  a  sacrilege  to  accuse  such 
upright,  such  virtuous  men.  Feeling  my  impotence  in  regard  to  them,  I 
leave  them  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Convention  1 

In  response  to  this  malicious,  premeditated  and  unexpected  attack, 
Vergniaud  delivered  an  extempore  reply,  worthy  of  the  crisis  which  had 
suddenly  overtaken  him  and  his  party.  He  s^w'  that  the  hour  was  ap- 
proaching when  they  must  conquer  or  fall.  Leaping  to  the  tribune,  he  de- 
manded a  hearing.  After  a  tumult,  he  began — "  My  voice,"  said  he, 
"which  more  ihaxi  once  has  carried  terror, into  that  palace  whence  I  have 
assisted  to  hurl  tyranny,  shall  strike  terror  into  the  souls  of  the  villains 
who  desire  to  substitute  their  own  tyranny  for  that  of  royalty."  He  re- 
plied one  by  one  to  the  charges  of  his  accuser,  exposing  his  falsehoods, 
deriding  his  cowardice,  stripping  the  veil  from  his  affected  virtue,  and 
tracking  him  through  the  dark  and  devious  paths  he  had  trode  since  he 
entered  public  life.  With  all  the  eloquence  which  conscious  innocence, 
warm  friendship  for  his  colleagues,  and  unmingled  detestation  of  his 
adversary,  could  inspire,  he  vindicated  his  own  conduct,  eulogized  the 
policy  of  his  party,  and  contrasted  the  humanity  and  nobleness  of  their 
aims  with  the  factious  and  bloody  schemes  of  their  enemies ;  and  concluded 
by  saying,  "  You  know  whether  I  have  endured  in  silence  the  mortifica- 
tions heaped  upon  me  during  the  last  six  months,  and  whether  I  have 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  my  country  the  most  just  resentments.  You 
know  whether,  without  being  deemed  cowardly,  without  confessing  my- 
self guilty,  without  compromising  the  little  good  I  am  still  allowed  to 
do,  I  could  longer  avoid  placing  the  impostures  and  malignities  of  Robes- 
pierre in  their  true  light  before  you." 

This  vehement  speech — at  once  able,  eloquent,  and  scathing — shook  the 
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Mountain  finom  base  to  apex.  Robespierre  skulked  into  a  comer,  that  he 
might  hide  from  the  glittering  shafls  of  the  aroused  Girondin.  The  live- 
liest tokens  of  approbation  were  showered  upon  Vergniaud,  and  for  the  hour 
it  seemed  as  if  he  had  subdued  his  enemies. 

But,  alas  !  such  triumphs  were  but  temporary  in  a  body  composed  of 
such  materials  as  the  revolutionary  elections  had  deputed  to  conduct  its 
proceedings.  The  Mountain,  controlled  by  such  determined  spirits  as 
Robespierre,  Danton,  and  St.  Just,  cried  continually,  *'  Vengeance  on  the 
aristocrats !"  The  vacillating  and  cowardly  Plain,  made  up  of  the 
weaker  members  of  the  CJonvention,  shifted  its  voices  and  votes  from  side 
to  side,  as  their  hopes  or  fears  predominated.  The  galleries,  filled  with 
the  scum  of  the  clubs,  applauded  the  most  violent  orators,  and  vomited 
threats  and  blasphemy  upon  all  who  uttered  moderate  and  humane  senti- 
ments. The  Girondist  deputies  were  not  unfrequently  torn  from  the 
tribune  by  force,  or  held  it  almost  at  the  peril  of  limb  and  life.  Mobs, 
mad  with  fanaticism,  poured  into  the  Convention  under  the  guise  of 
"■  petitioners,''  interrupted  its  business,  demanded  the  expulsion  or  accusa- 
tion of  such  members  as  were  obnoxious  to  their  hatred,  and  were  invited 
to  ^*'  the  honors  of  the  sitting."  Such  was  the  arena  in  which  the  Girondists 
battled  for  liberty  and  law,  during  many  a  long  and  weary  month. 

Beyond  the  walls  of  the  Convention,  the  signs  of  ultimate  triumph 
were  as  f^nt  as  those  which  appeared  within.  The  adherents  of  the  mo- 
narchy had  fled  to  foreign  lands.  The  friends  of  a  constitutional  republic 
spoke  with  bated  breath,  or  were  sent  to  the  prisons  or  the  scaffold.  The 
blade  of  the  guillotine  dripped  day  and  night  with  the  best  and  the  worst 
blood  of  the  country.  One  half  the  nation  was  stupified  with  horror, 
while  the  other  looked  on  in  silence  or  gloated  over  the  sanguinary  scene. 
The  small  band  that  gathered  around  Vergniaud,  Guadet  and  Brissot,  lefk 
to  maintain  the  unequal  conflict  single-handed,  were  at  length  wearied 
out,  and  they  fell  before  the  irresistible  approach  of  the  reign  of  terror. 

About  a  month  atlter  the  contest  of  Vergniaud  with  Robespierre,  which 
we  have  mentioned,  a  horde  of  petitioners  broke  into  the  Convention,  and 
demanded  the  accusation  of  twenty-two  of  the  Girondist  deputies.  Soon, 
the  number  required  to  be  proscribed  was  increased  to  fifty-three.  The 
decree  was  passed  amidst  a  scene  of  violence  an^  terror,  to  which  other 
scenes  in  the  revolution  afford  the  only  parallel.  Some  of  the  parties 
avoided  the  decree  by  flight;  others  were  sent  to  the  revolutionary 
tribunal. 

The  story  of  the  trial  of  the  Girondins  has  been  oflen  told.  Knowing 
that  their  death  was  decreed  in  advance,  they  made  but  little  effort  to  de- 
fend themselves.  With  two  exceptions,  they  acted  a  dignified  part  during 
the  protracted  proceedings.  Vergniaud  in  particular  never  betrayed  any 
petulance  but  once.  When  he  and  his  friends  were  charged  with  having 
favored  the  massacre  and  robberies  of  the  Garde  Meuble,  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  indignantly  exclaimed,  ^'  I  am  not  bound  to  justify  myself  against 
the  chaise  of  being  the  accomplice  of  robbers  and  murderers !"  In  his  prin- 
cipal defence  before  the  tribunal,  he  dwelt  little  upon  his  own  case,  but 
seized  the  occasion  to  vindicate  the  characters  and  motives  of  his  party, 
and  to  expatiate  with  all  his  accustomed  eloquence  upon  their  services 
and  sacrifices  in  support  of  republican  principles.  The  auditory  was 
deeply  moved  by  his  generous  and  persuasive  appeal.  .The  Jacobins 
even  feared  that  he  would  be  acquitted.     They  addressed  a  petition  to 
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the  Convention,  praying  it  to  expedite  the  proceedings ;  and  Robespierre 
carried  through  a  decree  to  cut  short  the  trial.  At  midmight,  on  the  30th 
of  October,  afler  a  session  of  seven  days,  the  jury  rendered  their  verdict 
— Death.  As  the  doomed  deputies  left  the  tribunal,  they  chanted  the 
ICarseillais  Hymn.  Only  a  few  hours  of  life  remained  to  them.  These 
they  spent  in  partaking  of  a  last  supper  in  their  cell.  Vergniaud  addressed 
them  in  such  strains  as  he  alone  could  command.  They  wept  tears  of 
joy  at  their  approaching  deliverance,  and  of  sorrrow  over  the  expiring 
liberties  of  their  country.  The  next  day,  their  heads  fell  successively 
under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine. 

Of  those  of  their  number  who  escaped  the  tribunal,  some  took  poison  ; 
some  fell  on  their  own  swords ;  some  died  of  hunger  in  the  mountains, 
or  were  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  till  this  splendid 
group  of  learning,  genius,  humanity  and  eloquence,  was  utterly  ex- 
tinguished. 

Hardly  had  they  ceased  to  live,  ere  France  sunk  exhausted  into  the 
arms  of  anarchy,  and  received  a  baptism  of  blood,  which  years  of  ex- 
piation have  not  sufRced  to  wash  out.  Though  all  their  fond  hopes 
perished  with  them,  the  fame  of  the  Girondists  is  cherished  among  the 
hallowed  memories  of  Frenchmen ;  and  no  name  of  the  party  is  more 
sacred  than  that  of  Vergniaud. 

The  conflict  of  the  Gironde  with  the  Mountain,  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
lime spectacles  of  modern  times.  Learning  struggling  for  the  supremacy 
with  ignorance — ^genius  with  fanaticism — humanity  with  cruelty — magna- 
nimity with  malignity — republicanism  with  despotism — liberty  with 
anarchy — eloquence  with  the  guillotine.  Unqualified  admiration  of  the 
one  party,  tends  to  produce  unmingled  detestation  of  the  other.  We 
think,  however,  that  too  much  of  inherent  cruelty  and  rooted  malignity 
have  been  imputed  to  such  men  as  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  St.  Just. 
They  were  the  ruling  spirits  in  an  era  of  unprecedented  excitement  and 
convulsion,  when  "  men^s  hearts  failed  them  for  fear,"  and  when  an 
intoxicated  nation  punished  with  death  those  whom  it  regarded  as 
"  ene'mies  of  the  people."  The  temper  of  the  times  must  always  be  re- 
garded when  estimating  the  characters  of  those  who  bore  a  leading  part 
in  them.  We  should  be  slow  to  condemn,  without  qualification,  the  motives 
of  the  chief  actors  in  the  darkest  scenes  of  the  French  revolution,  while 
shielding  with  our  excuses  those  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  faith^ 
slaughtered  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts,  because  they  were  "  Heathens," 
and  sent  to  the  gallows  old  women  and  little  children,  because  they  were 
"  witches." 

Robespierre  was  ambitious ;  but  he  used  only  the  popular  instrumen- 
talities for  putting  down  his  foes,  and  exalting  himself  He  was  an  austere 
fitnatic,  and  believed  he  had  a  special  "  mission"  to  perform  in  the  r^e- 
neration  of  his  race.  He  was  wily,  cautious,  and  vain,  and  was  ever 
eulogizing  virtue  and  liberty.  There  was  an  air  of  sincerity  about  all  his 
words  and  deeds.  The  same  qualities  of  mind  which  made  him  a  French 
Jacobin  and  a  regicide,  in  1793,  would  have  made  him  a  Roundhead  and 
a  regicide,  had  he  lived  in  England  a  century  and  a  half  before.  Danton 
possessed  many  noble  traits  of  character.  He  was  bold,  generous,  and 
inflammable.  In  the  midst  of  the  September  massacres,  he  saved  the  lives 
of  all  who  applied  to  him  for  succor,  and  released  from  prison  and  death, 
without  solicitation,  three  of  his  personal  enemies.     He  was  jovial  and 
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dimple  in  repose ;  but  when  the  arrows  of  his  foes  quivered  in  his  flesh 
and  roused  his  lion  passions,  he  became  an  exterminator  on  system.  St. 
Just  was  a  republican  from  conviction,  and  a  fanatic  from  temperament. 
Austere  in  his  habits,  fond  of  dwelling  in  a  world  of  reveries,  created  by 
a  brain  in  which  melancholy  and  enthusiasm  strove  for  the  mastery,  he 
possessed  a  soul  which  no  perils  could  daunt,  and  a  will  which  no  obstacles 
could  subdue.  It  was  he  who  said,  on  the  trial  of  the  king,  *'  To  reign  is 
of  itself  a  crime,  an  usurpation,  which  nothing  can  absolve,  which  a  nation 
is  culpable  in  siiffering,  and  which  every  man  is  bound  to  avenge !"  Of 
this  triumvirate,  which  so  long  fanned  the  fires  and  hurled  the  bolts  of 
the  Mountain,  Robespierre  was  the  most  cautious  and  cowardly,  Danton 
the  most  manly  and  courageous,  and  St.  Just  the  most  sincere  and 
inflexible.  Of  Marat,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  patiently.  There  tnay 
have  been  redeeming  qualities  in  his  nature.  But  history  will  ever  be 
eager  to  paint  him  as  the  most  brutal,  bloody,  despicab  le,  devilish  wretch, 
that  even  the  French  revolution  vomited  forth  to  pollute  the  earth. 

Though  the  Girondists  failed  to  control  the  revolution  and  establish  a 
republic,  it  is  unjust  to  their  memory  to  charge  their  defeat  to  the  absence 
among  them  of  the  noblest  qualities  that  expand  and  adorn  the  human 
intellect.  They  were  not  puny  men,  but  among  the  rarest  that  the 
eighteenth  century  produced.  When  they  appeared  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  but  few  of  their  number  had  had  any  actual  experience  in  con- 
ducting public  affairs.  The  Girondists  proper — ^the  deputies  from  Bordeaux, 
and  its  vicinity — were  then  for  the  first  time  to  participate  in  administer- 
^^  &  government.  They  found  themselves  suddenly  invested  with  the 
responsibility  of  controlling  a  great  nation,  torn  by  domestic  factions, 
stained  with  fraternal  blood,  enduring  the  throes  of  a  revolution,  and  on 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  half  the  powers  of  Europe.  Signal  must  have 
been  the  gifls  of  those  who  could  have  triumphed  in  any  crisis  where  they 
were  overthrown  !  Well  is  it  for  their  fame,  that  our  Washington  and 
his  compatriots  were  not  put  to  such  a  trial  as  they  endured.  They  failed 
not  for  the  lack  of  great  qualities,  noble  aims,  and  pure  motives,  but  be- 
cause they  were  thrown  into  the  very  vortex  of  one  of  those  convulsions 
in  national  affairs,  before  which  human  wisdom  stands  bafHcd,  and  from 
which  human  nature  shrinks  appalled.  It  was  the  gala  day,  the  saturnalia, 
of  hell.  They  failed  because  they  were  not  angels,  and  would  not  consent 
to  be  demons.  Had  their  fortunes  been  cast  in  the  midst  of  an  orderly, 
liberal  government,  they  would  have  played  a  brilliant  part  in  its  admi- 
nistration, and  been  hailed  by  posterity  as  eminent  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. They  possessed  those  gifls  and  attainments,  that  secure  distinction 
and  influence  in  moulding  the  policy  and  shaping  the  destiny  of  common- 
wealths. As  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  or  citizens  of  the  American  re- 
public, where  free  scope  would  have  been  afforded  to  their  talents,  and 
where  experience  in  affairs  would  have  gradually  ripened  their  powers, 
they  would  have  enrolled  themselves  among  the  followers  of  Fox  and 
Jefferson,  and  risen  to  the  highest  stations  in  the  government. 

Though  Vergniaud  was  a  member  of  the  Girondins  proper,  warmly 
attached  to  his  party,  and  acknowledged  by  his  friends  to  be  their  most 
eloquent  advocate,  he  rose  above  the  passions  and  prejudices  which  too 
often  swayed  them,  took  little  part  in  their  purely  personal  contests,  was 
ofben  calm  when  they  were  excited,  oflen  impartial  and  tolerant  when 
they  were  uncandid  and  illiberal.    This  position  of  comparative  indepen- 
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denoe,  was  partly  the  result  of  his  disinolination  to  assume  the  leadership 
of  his  colleagues,  partly  of  his  simple  and  indolent  habits,  and  partly  of 
the  upright  manliness  of  his  nature ;  and  this  position  gave  him  great  in* 
fluence  with  those  not  fully  committed,  either  to  the  Gironde  or  the 
Mountain.  The  waverers  he  drew  afler  him  by  winning  appeals,  as  Mira- 
beau  drove  them  before  him  by  thundering  anathemas. 

In  forming  our  estimate  of  his  oratory,  we  should  remember  that  he 
was  in  public  life  but  two  years,  and  that  these  were  sufficient  to  give  him 
a  world-wide  reputation  in  an  age  prolific  of  eloquence. 

Vergniaud  has  been  called  ''  the  Mirabeau  of  the  Convention.''  La- 
martine  has  been  called  '^the  Verginaud  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies." 
Both  these  comparisons  cannot  be  correct,  for  two  orators  could  hardly 
resemble  each  other,  less  than  Mirabrau  and  Lamartine.  They  are  worth 
something,  however,  as  showing  the  impressions  made  on  different  classes 
of  minds  by  Vergniaud's  eloquence.  Sometimes  he  uttered  startling 
apostrophes,  which  electrified  his  auditors — then  he  spoke  like  Mira- 
beau. Anon,  his  flowing  sentences  sparkled  with  the  effervescence  of 
poetic  fancy — then  he  spoke  like  Lamartine.  Now,  his  vehement  re* 
bukes  fell  with  scathing  power  on  his  antagonists — then  he  was  like  Mira- 
beau. Again,  his  persuasive  appeals  won  the  admiration  of  his  enemies, 
and  captivated 'the  hearts  of  his  friends — then  he  was  like  Lamartine. 
Mirabreu's  eloquence  was  like  the  angry  waters,  that  plunge  down  the 
cataract,  and  foam,  and  leap,  and  roar,  in  the  abyss  below.  Lamartine's, 
like  the  gentle  lake,  lying  in  the  lap  of  picturesque  hills,  its  bosom  agita- 
ted by  the  breeze,  and  imperfectly  reflecting  the  blue  arch  of  the  heavens. 
Vergniaud's,  like  the  deep,  broad  river,  flowing  majestically  between 
banks  variegated  with  rocks,  trees  and  flowers,  wlule  fresh  breezes  sweep 
its  surface,  and  break  it  into  waves  which  dance  and  glow  in  the  sun.  It 
was  not  abrupt  and  fragmentary,  vehement  and  electric,  like  that  of  the 
great  tribune  of  the  assembly  ;  nor  classically  imaginative  and  elabo- 
rately transcendental,  like  that  of  the  poet-orator  of  the  chamber ;  but  it 
was  flowing,  perspicuous,  elegant  and  penetrating,  mingling  in  happy 
combination  argument  with  illustration,  fact  with  fancy,  narrative  with 
appeal.  His  elocution,  always  graceful  and  dignified  when  discussing 
ordinary  subjects,  rose  with  the  occasion  and  the  theme,  till  it  became 
sonorous,  grand  and  sublime. 

Unlike  Lamartine,  in  his  private  intercourse  and  public  displays,  he 
was  not  affected,  girlish  and  romantic,  but  natural,  manly  and  practical. 
Unlike  Mirabeau,  he  was  not  vindictive,  turbulent  and  selfish,  but  hu- 
mane, gentle  and  generous.  The  integrity  of  his  character,  and  the  puri- 
ty of  his  motives,  were  above  suspicion  ;  and  he  was  as  incapable  of  be- 
traying his  friends  or  selling  his  principles  for  a  bribe,  as  of  being  sedu* 
oed  by  the  flatteries  of  the  court,  or  awed  by  the  threats  of  the  Jacobins 
and  Cordeliers. 

In  person,  Vergniaud  was  of  the  middle  size,  strongly  and  firmly  built, 
with  a  pale  countenance,  black  eyes  of  peculiar  brilliancy  of  expression, 
and  brown  hair,  which  he  permitted  to  fall  in  luxuriant  locks  over  his 
finely  formed  head. 

We  might  fill  pages  with  choice  extracts  from  his  speeches.  We  close 
our  imperfect  notice  of  this  extraordinary  man,  by  quoting  two  brief 
passages,  as  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  diction,  as  for  the  impressive 
truths  they  convey.     Said  he,  addressing  the  assembly:.  *^If  our  prind- 
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pkB  are  propagated  but  slowly  in  foreign  nations,  it  is  that  tlieir  splendor 
is  obscured  by  anarchical  sophistries,  by  disorderly  movements,  and 
above  all,  by  a  blood-stained  crape.  When  the  peoples  of  the  ear^  fell 
prostrate  for  the  first  time  before  the  sun,  was  it,  thmk  you,  when  he  was 
veiled  with  those  destructive  vapors  which  engender  the  tempests  ?  No; 
doubtless,  it  was  when,  in  the  iuU  effulgence  of  his  glory,  he  was  advan> 
cing  through  the  immensity  of  space,  shedding  on  the  universe  fertility, 
life,  light  and  joy." 

When  the  Jacobins  made  their  first  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Giron- 
dists, Vergniaud  delivered  a  speech  before  the  Convention,  in  which  oooure 
a  passage  that  not  only  stated  existing  facts,  but  uttered  a  prophecy  which 
was  soon  fulfilled  in  the  persons,  both  of  his  own  party  and  their  exter- 
minators. Said  he :  ^'  We  march  from  crimes  to  amnesties,  and  from 
amnesties  to  crimes.  The  great  body  of  citizens  are  so  blinded  by  their 
frequent  occurrence,  that  they  confound  these  seditious  disturbances  with 
the  grand  national  movement  in  favor  of  freedom ;  regard  the  violence 
of  brigands  as  the  efforts  of  energetic  minds ;  and  consider  robbery  and 
murder  as  indispensable  to  public  order  and  safety.  You  are  free,  say 
they  ;  but  unless  you  think  with  us,  we  will  denounce  you  as  victims  to 
popular  vengeance.  You  are  free ;  but  unless  you  join  us  in  persecuting 
those  whose  probity  or  talents  we  dread,  we  will  abandon  you  to  the  fury 
of  the  populace.  Citizens !  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  dread,  that 
the  revolution,  like  Saturn,  will  successively  devour  all  its  progeny,  and 
finally  leave  only  despotism,  with  all  its  attendant  calamities." 


THE  SOUTH- 


It  is  now  more  than  one  year  since  we,  in  reference  to  the  sectional  ill 
feelings  that  were  growing  in  asperity,  took  occasion  to  show,  in  an  article 
in  this  Review,  entitled  "  The  stability  of  the  Union,"  how  intimately  the 
interests  of  all  sections  of  the  Confederacy  depended  upon  mutua\  peace 
and  prosperity.  It  was  then  necessary  to  show,  from  official  data,  that  the 
industry  and  material  well-being  of  the  North,  depended,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, upon  the  productions  of  the  South :  that  the  only  difference  between 
the  retrograde  condition  of  Canada  with  the  provinces,  and  the  prosperity 
of  New-England,  grew  out  of  the  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  South- 
em  States.  Canada,  occupied  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  great  capital 
at  its  command,  and  resources  second  to  none  on  this  Continent,  is  daily 
becoming  more  distressed,  while  the  people  of  New-England,  occupying 
the  worst  land  of  the  continent,  are  accumulating  wealth  more  rapidly 
than  the  people  of  any  other  section.  It  is,  because  the  latter  have  free 
intercourse  with  those  sections  where  the  great  natural  wealth  of  the  Union 
is  produced,  and  a  large  proportion  of  that  wealth  is  drawn  into  their  pos- 
session through  the  operation  of  federal  laws  and  the  progressive  influence 
of  capital.  The  view  we  then  took,  produced  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that  it  stimu- 
lated reflection,  the  results  of  which  were  a  manifest  subsidence  in  the  sui- 
cidal cry  against  Southern  institutions.  The  more  the  mind  contemplates 
the  existing  state  of  commerce,  the  more  it  investigates  the  basis  of  ex- 
isting   capital,    and    the  springs    of    industry,    the    more    thproughly 
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is  it  convinced  of  the  criminal  folly  of  attempting  to  disturb  the  only  con- 
ditions upon  which  society  may  almost  be  said  to  exist.  The  great  tro- 
pical productions  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  European  commerce,  are 
the  results  of  slave-labor,  as  is,  also,  that  raw  material,  which  furnishes 
one-half  of  all  the  employment  in  the  civilized  Christian  world,  and  one> 
half  its  commerce,  and  one-half  its  capital.  That  is  to  say,  one-half  of  the 
existing  commerce  and  industry  depends  upon  raw  products,  raised  by 
Africans  in  servitude.  In  return  for  that  servitude,  the  Africans  receive 
civilization  and  Christianity,  in  addition  to  physical  support.  Without 
that  condition  of  service,  they  would  be  Pagan  cannibals.  If  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  are  things  of  any  value,  why  should  they  be  left  out 
of  the  account  of  black  remuneration  for  service  by  those  who  profess  to 
hold  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  as  they  understand  it,  to  be  the  highest  law 

.  for  our  government.  That  the  blacks,  on  their  own  continent,  advance 
neither  physically  nor  mentally  above  the  brute  condition,  no  one  pre- 
sumes to  deny ;  and  that,  in  that  condition,  they  are  of  any  service  either 
to  themselves  or  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show. 
As  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  the  operation  of  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery  has  been  to  transfer  from  Africa,  a  race  of  men,  natu- 
rally but  little  distinguished  from  the  brutes,  to  confer  upon  them  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity,  and  from  a  state  of  utter  uselessness,  to  cause  them 

*  to  become  the  indispensable  foundation  of  civilized  prosperity.  There 
are  now  in  the  Union  3,000,000  black  servants,  whoare  earning  not  only 
a  better  living,  free  from  care,  than  any  similar  number  of  persons  in  any 
country,  but  are  also  paying  for  the  inestimable  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  conferred  upon  them  by  white  agency.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  500,000  Christian  blacks,  who,  in  addition  to  the  blessings  pos- 
sessed by  their  race,  also  possess  individual  freedom,  and  they  num- 
ber more  free  converted  Pagans  than  exist  on  the  &ce  of  the 
globe  besides.  The  experiment  of  freedom  is,  however,  not  satis- 
factory :  it  does  not  prove  a  blessing  to  the  race.  It  seems,  certainly, 
to  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  the  blacks  are  not  capable  and  intelli- 
gent, as  also  that  there  are  unfortunate  whites ;  but  the  facts  are  so,  and 
it  becomes  a  sincere  Christian  to  accept  the  fact,  and  bow  to  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  not  vainly  strive  to  change  what  he  has  or- 
dained. In  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence,  the  white  race  upon  this 
continent,  amid  the  manifold  blessings  that  have  been  conferred  upon  them, 
have  been  charged  with  the  care  of  a  race  the  most  benighted  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  it  well  becomes  the  Christian  to  reflect  in  how  far  a  desire 
to  cast  off  that  race  and  leave  them  to  their  own  unaided  resources,  is  com- 
patible with  obedience  to  a  manifest  divine  will.  It  is  useless  to 
allow  a  sickly  philanthropy  to  bias  the  judgment  in  regard  to  the  facts, 
and  these  show  conclusively  that  the  element  of  the  blacks  is  not  freedom. 
Those  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the  teachings  of  experience,  would 
not  believe,  although  "  one  should  rise  from  the  dead"  to  instruct  them. 
The  lesson  taught  by  the  events  of  the  present  century,  in  relation  to  the 
nature  and  position  of  the  black  race,  is  of  vast  importance,  and  requires 
the  deepest  reflection  of  the  statesman,  the  most  profound  contemplation 
of  the  philanthropist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  patriot,  together  with  the 
most  earnest  desire  for  the  true  interpretation  of  the  divine  will,  in  rela- 
tion to  that  race,  on  the  part  of  the  devout  follower  of  Christ.  At  the 
commencement   of  the  present  century,  the  slave-trade  was  in  active 
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operation.  England  was  buying  and  shipping  Negroes  to  the  West 
Indies,  at  the  rate  of  10,000  per  annum.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France 
were  each  supplying  laborers  to  their  respective  colonies  by  the  same 
means,  and  the  United  States  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  traffic  At  that 
time  coffee  and  sugar  for  the  supply  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Europe,  were  the  chief  results  of  slave  labor.  England  derived  her  sup- 
plies of  those  articles  from  her  own  colonies,  while  Spain  and  the  United 
States  were  supplied  with  the  same  products  from  the  colonies  of  the 
former  nation.  France  drew  her  supplies  from  her  own  possessions.  In 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  no  one  of  those  colonies  was  indispensable  to  other 
countries;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ruin  of  St.  Domingo  by  black  emancipa- 
tion, only  improved  the  condition  of  other  slave  colonies,  by  enhancing 
the  demand  for  their  products,  as  sugar  and  coffee  were  produced  in  many 
countries,  under  different  climates.  The  ruin  of  one  of  other  countries 
could  not  jeopardize  the  whole  production,  or  deprive  any  government  of 
its  accustomed  supply,  but  would  stimulate  the  culture  in  other  countries 
still  prosperous.  At  that  time  the  labor  of  the  blacks  of  the  United 
States  >was  of  little  importance,  either  to  this  country  or  the  world  at 
large ;  but  the  planting  of  cotton  just  then  began  to  assume  importance, 
and  on  the  development  of  the  culture  of  that  article  alone,  has  been 
based  almost  all  the  advance  which  has  since  been  made  in  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  prosperity  of  Europe  and  America.  This  is  a 
startling  fact,  but  its  truth  becomes  the  more  vividly  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  the  more  rigorously  it  is  investigated.  It  was  the  development  of 
that  culture  which  gave  England  the  means  of  paying  the  armies  of  Eu- 
rope in  her  campaigns  against  Bonaparte,  and  it  was  the  continued  in- 
crease of  the  manufactories  which  has  since  enabled  her  to  support  as 
well  her  debt  as  her  means  of  defence,  and  her  central  government.  This 
article  alone  embraces  all  the  advance  in  United  States  commerce,  and  in 
European  industry. 

If  we  compare  the  aggregate  exports  of  the  five  years  ending  with 
1807,  with  the  five  years  ending  with  1841,  and  with  the  same  period 
ending  with  1850,  we  have  results  as  follows  : 

UNITED   STATES   EXPORTS. 

All  other  apieuUnnd 

Prodncts  of  tb«  Sea.  Of  the  Forest         Tobacco.  Cotton.  products. 

1803-7. ..-$14,872.423. .25,102.406. .47 ,333,117..  30.589,000..  88,997,195 

1841-45...   15,639,035. .27 ,504,154. .52.635.511. .256.856,760..  79,169,533 

1816-50...    14,174,866. .33,522,9 12. .39.026,688. .296,563,102. .199,016,054 

The  last  period  of  five  years  embraces  the  European  famine,  in  which, 
aiding  the  policy  of  England,  a  large  export  of  food  has  taken  place. 
Prior  to  that  period,  no  increase  in  the  external  commerce  of  the  United 
States  took  place,  except  in  the  article  of  cotton ;  and  the  increase  in  the 
export  of  that  article  furnished  the  material,  out  of  which  England's  labor 
extracted  the  means  of  buying  the  food  which  was  become  necessary  to 
feed  her  operatives,  and  without  which  the  food  would  not  have  been 
sold ;  thus  the  whole  entire  increase  of  our  national  trade  has  been 
founded  in  cotton. 

While  this  immense  interest  was  growing  up,  the  problem  of  black 
freedom  had  never  been  solved ;  but  it  was  directed  that  England  shonld 
make  the  experiment  with  her  sugar  colonies,  thus  to  test  with  (compara- 
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tiyely)  little  harm,  a  question,  which,  had  it  been  tried  in  the  United 
States,  with  that  article  now  so  important  to  the  modern  world,  and  deci- 
ded unfavorably,  its  solution  would  almost  have  jeopordized  civilization. 
If  England  lost  her  sugar  colonies,  there  remained  the  slave  colonies  of 
Spain  and  the  Brazils  to  continue  the  supply.  If  the  culture  of  the  Union 
should  be  overthrown,  millions  of  white  operatives  would  starve,  and 
an  almost  limitless  amount  of  property  become  valueless.  England  made 
the  experiment,  and  it  failed,  throwing  her  back  upon  the  slave  colonies 
of  other  nations  for  her  supplies  of  tropical  productions.  France  has  re- 
peated the  experiment  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  still  more  disastrous  re- 
sults locally.  These  two  examples  form  the  great  practical  lesson  of  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century,  and  they  have  not  failed  to  convince  the 
thinking  men  of  England  of  the  extreme  folly  of  their  course.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  following  paragraph,  from  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  London  Times,  in  relation  to  a  mercenary  agitator, 
George  Thompson,  who,  in  seeking  to  disturb  our  institutions,  is  a  living 
monument  of  the  moderation  of  our  government,  since  in  contemptuous 
silence,  it  permits  him  to  preach  sedition  far  more  grave  in  its  object, 
than  that  for  which  American  citizens  were  thrown  into  prison  in  Eng- 
land, on  mere  suspicion  of  countenancing  Irish  agitation. 

"  No  EngUshroan,  with  a  single-minded  intention  for  the  good  of  the  slaves 
and  the  free-colored  men,  would  propose  and  agitate  for  immediate  abolition. 
He  would  not  demand  an  act  which  would  at  one  stroke  deprive  masters  of  ser- 
vants and  servants  of  masters,  capital  of  labor  and  labor  of  capital,  and,  in  fact, 
shake  a  long-established  state  of  society,  not  merely  to  atoms,  but  to  discordant 
and  hostile  elements.  Such,  however,  is  the  innocent  recreation  in  which  Mr. 
Qeorge  Thompson  is  beguiling  the  interval  of  his  parliamentary  labors !" 

The  principles  of  freedom,  which  were  enunciated  by  the  founders  of  our 
government,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  applied  to  white  equal- 
ity, have  hitherto  made  but  little  (if  any)  practical  progress  in  Europe 
or  England.  In  France,  the  head  of  the  Government  has  changed  its 
name,  but  practically  the  people  are  governed  by  the  same  extra- 
ordinary oligarchy  of  office-holders  which  ruled  under  the  iron  sway  of 
the  Emperor.  The  Provisional  Government  has  not  been  relaxed  in  any 
degree,  but  the  nations  of  Europe  have  sought  to  apply  to  the  inferior 
race,  those  principles  which  have  proved  themselves  sound  only  in  their 
application  to  the  white  race.  In  the  same  period  in  which  the  truth  of 
the  theory  of  self  government  has  been  demonstrated,  its  inapplicability 
to  the  black  race  has  been  made  evident  by  experiment  upon  a  sufficiently 
large  scale.  Among  the  whites,  there  are  many  classes  incapable  of  self- 
government,  and  these,  determined  by  many  tests,  are  subjected  to  the 
control  of  others.  These  embrace  all  those  of  both  sexes  under  the 
age  of  21, — all  those  too  poor  to  support  themselves — those  incapaci- 
tated by  nature, — and  those  who,  in  their  depredations  upon  society, 
demonstrate  their  unfitness  to  be  at  large.  All  these  together,  constitute 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  white  population,  and  they  are  subjected  to 
control,  the  poor  being  compelled  to  work  as  fiir  as  their  physical  abilities 
extend,  the  proceeds  being  applied  towards  their  support.  In  many 
States,  particularly  of  New-England,  the  poor  are  put  up  at  auction,  and 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  relation  to  this  subject,  we  have  received, 
in  reply  to  our  inquiries,  the  following  from  an  eminent  citizen : — 
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^  With  regard  to  jour  question,  oonceming  the  bidding  off  of  paupers, 
the  &cts,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  thecnstom  in  many  towns  in  Connecticut,  to  set  up  the  paupers  at  auc- 
tion e?ery  year,  and  knock  dieoa  off  to  the  lowest  bidder — that  is,  to  the  man  who 
will  take  them  for  the  year,  at  the  lowest  price.  This  was  the  case  to  my 
knowledge  in  several  counties.  I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  a  genera| 
thing  inConnecticut.  When  we  were  in  H.  they  were  sold  to  the  number  o^ 
sixty  for  the  year  to  our  next  door  neighbor  for  15  dollars  a  head,  and  he  got  al 
the  work  out  of  them  that  he  could,  though  most  of  them  were  infirm  and  not 
able  to  do  much.  They  hoed  his  corn  and  sawed  his  wood,  and  weeded  his 
garden ;  and  being  an  extensive  fisherman,  they  assisted  in  dressing  his  fish,  and 
"  did  chores**  generally.  They  are  made  to  work  all  that  they  are  able.  In  H. 
the  contractor,  as  I  said,  was  a  fisherman,  and  during  the  fishing  season,  a  prin- 
cipal article  of  food  for  the  paupers  was  the  heads  and  tails  of  sbad,  which  were 
cut  off  when  dressed  for  saltins.  They  were  all  lodged  in  a  little  one-story 
house,  with  an  attic  not  to  exceed  25  by  30  feet,  and  were  all  stored  in  together, 
male  and  female,  with,  as  appeared  to  me,  very  little  regard  to  decency,  in  case 
of  the  death  of  any  of  them,  the  contractor  got  a  specified  sum  for  their  burial, 
and  also,  I  think,  secured  the  whole  amount  contracted  for,  for  the  year  ;  indeed, 
I  believe  the  probable  death  of  some  of  them,  was  a  contingency  calculated  on 
in  making  the  bid  ;  so  that  the  contractor  had  a  direct  interest  in  starving  them 
to  death,  or  in  neglecting  them  when  sick." 

These  persona  whose  only  erimes  are  poverty  and  misfortune  are  not 
called  slaves,  nor  are  they  supposed  to  be  deprived  of  any  of  their  inhe- 
rent rights.  The  black  race  holds  to  the  whole  human  family  the  position 
which  minors  and  incapable  persons  hold  among  the  whites.  They  cannot, 
or  at  least  will  not  as  a  mass,  support  themselves  when  lefl  to  their  own  re- 
sources. When  they  exist  in  a  community  by  themselves,  they  become, 
through  idleness,  utterly  depraved  and  destitute.  When  they  exist  in  a 
white  community,  that  community  is  obliged  directly  or  indirectly  to 
bear  the  burden  of  their  support.  Tliis  fact  comes  home  to  the  experience 
of  all,  and  the  black  laws  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  other  states,  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  public  conviction  upon  that 
point.  Some  of  the  states  forbid  free  blacks  to  settle  within  their  bor- 
ders without  giving  sufficient  bonds  not  to  come  upon  the  public  for  sup- 
port, but  in  many  cases  where  such  bonds  are  given,  theft  is  substituted 
for  beggary.  The  Hon.  Henry  Clay  recently  presented  petitions  from 
Indiana  to  the  Senate,  praying  for  the  removal  of  free  blacks  from 
the  country  to  Africa.  The  African  coast  slave  trade  is  carried  on  by  the 
English  to  a  great  extent  The  slaves  brought  down  for  sale  to  the  regular 
traders  are  "  made  free"  by  presents  of  West  India  rum  sent  from  Liver- 
pool for  the  purpose,  on  condition  of  their  "  emigrating"  to  the  Cape  and 
other  English  colonies  to  become  subject  to  masters,  and  a  strong  interest 
is  now  being  made  to  permit  these  "  emigrations"  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  process  is  called  "  supplying  the  labor  market." 

The  institutions  of  the  South  contain  the  general  principles  of  the  poor- 
laws  of  other  states.  They  simply  compel  able  bodied  paupers  to  work 
for  their  own  support ;  and  in  the  process  of  black  emancipation  in  the 
Southern  states,  it  seems  that  those  blacks  who,  from  white  crossings,  or 
from  the  possession  of  an  inherent  vigor  above  the  average  of  the  race 
are  capable  of  self-government,  obtain  their  freedom  in  the  only  way  in 
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whicih  it  can  be  valuable,  viz.,  by  their  own  exertions.  By  the  laws  of 
what  are  called  free  states,  no  matter  how  intelligent  or  capable  soever 
he  may  be,  the  earnings  of  a  white  person,  until  he  reaches  21  years,  are 
the  property  of  his  parent,  and  very  many  go  into  the  world  and  seek 
their  own  living,  paying  the  parent  for  their  time.  )n  the  same  manner 
the  earnings  of  a  married  woman  of  any  age  are  the  property  of  her  hus- 
band ;  the  earnings  of  paupers  are  the  property  of  the  community  which 
supports  them.  In  the  same  manner  the  earnings  of  blacks  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  owner  who  supports  them,  not  for  a  certain  period  as  in  the 
case  of  the  white  minor,  but  for  life,  as  in  the  case  of  the  white  wife. 
The  support  which  the  blacks  derive  from  the  proceeds  of  their  own 
industry,  under  white  surveillance,  is  far  superior  to  that  which  they  derive 
from  the  same  means  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  also  far  better  than  that 
which  white  paupers  obtain  when  compelled  to  labor  in  the  establishments 
of  the  state.  It  is  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  that  the  products  of 
the  slave  states  have  not  increased  per  hand  in  the  present  century, 
exclusive  of  the  cotton  crop.  If  we  take  a  table  of  the  export  values  of 
the  leading  Southern  staples  with  the  total  number  of  slaves,  the  total 
production  will  appear  to  be  nearly  as  follows : 

Naval  No.       FrodueUon 

Stores.       Rice.      Tobacco.       Bagar.         Cotton.  Total.        Slarea.     per  hand. 

1800..  460,000.. 2.455,000.. 6,220.000.. ..  5,250,000..  14,385,000..  893,041....  16  10 

leiO..  473.000. .2,626.0no..5,048.000.. ..  15,108,000..  23*255,000.. 1,191,364.... 19  50 

1820..  99-2,000..  1.714,023.. 8, 118.188..  1.500,000..  26.309,000..  37.934,1 11.. 1,543,688.... 24  63 
ie:iO..  321,019..  1.986.824.. 6,833.112..  3,000,000..  34  064,883..  45.225.838.. 2,009.053.... 22  66 
1840..  609,520.. 1.942,076.. 9,883,957..  5,200,000..  74.640,307..  92,292.260.. 2,487.355.... 29  10 
1850. .1,142,713. .2,631,557. .9,951,023. .14,796,150. .101 ,834,616. .  130.556,050. .3,005,036. . . .43  51 

These  figures  for  naval  stores,  tobacco,  and  rice,  are  the  export  values, 
and  not  the  whole  production  of  which  there  is  no  accurate  record.  The 
figures  for  cotton  are  the  crop  valued  at  the  export  rate  in  official  returns. 
Tliose  for  sugar  and  molasses  are  those  of  the  New-Orleans  prices  current 
As  all  these  products  are  the  results  of  slave  labor,  in  addition  to  what 
supplies  food  for  consumption  are  given,  they  are  very  nearly  the  ex- 
changable  values  produced  per  hand,  and  the  increase  has  been  pretty 
regular  with  the  exception  of  the  decade  1820-30,  during  which  the  op- 
pressive tariffs  of  1816-24-28  were  in  operation.  The  increase  »by  this 
scale  has  been  in  fifly  years  |27,41  each  hand,  and  the  comforts  of  the 
workers  have  increased  in  a  similar  ratio.  If  now  we  deduct  cotton  from 
the  aggregates,  it  appears  that  the  production  per  hand  in  1800  was  $11, 
and  in  1850,  $8,  a  decline  of  $3  per  hand.  Probably  one  reason  of  the 
decline  is  the  less  rigorous  treatment  of  the  blacks.  Tlieir  natural  idle- 
ness of  temper  has  been  more  indulged ;  consequently  there  has  been  an 
absence  of  those  devastating  insurrections  which  were  so  frequent  in  the 
West  Indies.  Thus  cotton  has  been  the  main  article  for  employing  the 
blacks  as  it  has  also  been  of  Northern  industry.  The  manufacture  of 
cotton  at  the  North  has  now  reached  the  same  extent  as  had  that  of  Eng- 
land in  1830.  Thus  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was 
597,000  bales,  which  at  400  lbs.  per  bale,  gives  238,800,000  lbs.  M*Cul. 
loch  gives  the  extent  of  the  English  cotton  trade  in  1830,  and  if  we  assume 
his  figures  as  the  rate  for  the  manufacture  of  the  same  quantity  in  the 
United  States,  the  result  is  as  follows — 
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MeCuUotk's  Cotton  Trads.  UnUtd  Staieg  Cotton  Trade. 

1830.  1850. 

240.000,000  Ibt.  cotton,  7d.     £  7.C00,000     238,000,000  Ibo.,  1  l^c 26 ,775,000 

Wasei.  800  weavers,  spinneri,  Waget,  700,000.  at  200 140.000,000 

bleachen,  £2210speryear,  18.000,000      80,000,  at  $400 32,000,000 

160,000  engines,    machinista,  Wages,  metals,  profits,  &o....  35,000,000 

smiths,  ^.,  at  £30  each,        3,000,000 
Wages,  superinteodenoe,  ma^ 

chine  materials,  coals,  &o., 

and  profits,  &o.,  ..     6.000,000 


Total,  £84,000,000  |233,775,000 

Vaine  goods  exported       ..      19,428,664  4,734,424 

▼alne  consumed  at  home,      £  1 4,57 1 ,336  $229,040,576 

By  this  calculation,  the  value  of  cotton  goods  made  in  the  United 
States,  is  $233,775,000,  from  the  same  quantity  of  cotton  which  yielded 
i:.  value  of  $173,000,000  in  England  in  1830.  This  calculation  gives  the 
raw  cotton  at  the  actual  export  average  of  the  year,  which  was  not  quite 
so  high  as  the  price  in  England  in  1831,  but  does  not  embrace  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  the  factories.  McCulloch  gives  the  average  wages  of 
spinners,  weavers  and  bleachers,  at  about  $2,00  each,  per  week.  The  Amer- 
ican wages  is  $3,00  for  girls,  including  board,  and  $4,00  male  and  female. 
The  average  wages  of  other  parties  employed  are  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England.  This  result  follows,  however,  that  England  sold 
more  than  half  the  whole  manufacture,  while  the  United  States  con- 
sumed the  whole  of  the  same  quantity  made,  and  they  found  a  market 
among  those  who  produced  the  raw  material,  and  the  producers  of  the 
raw  material  paid  for  the  wrought  goods,  prices  enhanced  by  the  tariff 
30  per  cent,  above  what  the  same  goods  could  have  been  purchased  for 
<.'^e where.  That  is  to  say,  on  $230,000,000  worth  of  goods,  $80,000,000 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  manufacturers  by  the  consumers  of  goods.  By  these 
means  it  is  that  the  aggregate  production  of  the  Southern  States  average, 
on  data  furnished  by  the  census  of  1840,  $58  per  head  of  all  the  popula- 
tion, while  those  of  the  New-England  states  average  $84  per  head. 
The  manufacturers,  almost  with  one  accord,  assert  that  they  cannot  con- 
tinue operations  without  a  tariif,  which  shall  enable  them  to  obtain  such 
prices  from  the  consumers  of  goods  as  will  enable  them  to  pay  high 
wages  to  operatives.  That  is  to  say,  slave  labor  must  pay  the  high 
wages  of  white  labor  at  the  North.  Suppose  now,  that  slave  labor  did 
not  exist,  that  neither  raw  material  was  furnished  to  manufacturers  from 
the  South,  nor  a  market  for  their  wrought  fabrics  fiimished  for  that 
region,  would  the  wages  of  the  North  average  as  high  as  they  have  hitherto 
done  1  If  the  process  was  reversed,  and  the  North  had  to  pay  the  South 
30  per  cent,  advance  on  their  products,  the  average  of  the  Southern  pro- 
ducts would  by  so  much  be  enhanced,  and  that  of  the  North  be  dimin- 
ished in  the  same  ratio.  That  is  to  say,  from  an  average  of  $84  per  head, 
at  the  North,  production  would  sink  to  an  average  of  $60,  and  the 
average  Southern  production,  from  $58,  would  rise  to  $71  per  head ; 
instead  of  being  $24  less,  it  would  be  $11' per  head  more  than  the  aver- 
age of  Northern  productions. 

A  great  change  has  now  been  wrought  by  improvements  in  steam ; 
not  only  has  the  means  of  internal  communication  become  abundant  and 
cheap,  but  motive  power  has  been  conferred  upon  the  South  through 
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improvements  in  steam  machinery.  Ail  that  natural  wealth  of  the 
North  which  consisted  in  water-power,  has  become  comparatively 
valueless  ;  r^w  materials  are  no  longer  compelled  to  travel  to  the  motive 
power,  but  motive  power  comes  to  the  raw  material,  and  is  successfully 
working  them  up  into  fabrics  for  the  markets  of  the  world ;  and  the 
present  glutted  state  of  the  markets  for  manufactures,  is  the  result  of 
southern  success.  A  number  of  southern  mills  have  come  into  operation, 
making  coarse  cloths  better  and  cheaper  than  the  same  description  of 
goods  are  made  at  the  North ;  and  the  northern  mills  not  having  been 
sufficiently  on  the  alert  to  change  the  description,  there  is  an  overstock 
of  heavy  goods.  The  northern  mills  are  now,  however,  changing,  to 
delaines  and  finer  cotton  goods,  leaving  the  heavy  fabrics  to  their  success- 
ful southern  rivals.  The  results  of  this  revolution  will  be  vast :  as  the 
northern  mills  abandon  the  competition,  the  markets  will  become  firm, 
and  southern  capital  acquire  strength.  Not  only  will  the  slave  labor  be 
employed  in  the  more  successful  production  of  the  raw  material,  but 
poor  whites  and  free  blacks  will  find  in  those  factories  the  employment 
and  wages  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  strangers.  By  the  above  table 
it  appears  that  over  $200,000,000  per  annum  are  earned  by  those  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  while  the  growers  of  the  raw  material 
get  but  $27,000,000.  If,  now,  one-half  that  sum  comes  to  be  distributed 
among  the  free  operatives  of  the  South,  and  retained,  then  that  section  of 
the  country  will  hold  a  &r  more  advantageous  position  than  did  Eng- 
land in  1830.  England  then  sold  $100,000,000  worth  of  cotton  per 
annum.  There  is  now  sold  by  the  South  $70,000,000  worth  of  raw 
cotton  abroad,  and  $30,000,000  worth  to  the  North;  total,  $100,000,- 
000.  If  in  place  of  sales  to  the  North,  she  sells,  as  did  England  in  1830, 
$100,000,000  of  goods,  her  exports  would  be  $170,000,000,  and  the 
$70,000,000  per  annum  would  be  earned  by  those  classes  who  are  now  little 
better  than  idlers.  The  farm  produce  of  the  West,  instead  of  descending 
the  Mississippi  to  find  a  market  in  New-England  in  payment  for  Lowell 
goods,  will  find  a  nearer  market  in  thriving  factories.  The  efiect  of 
ractory  earnings  is  to  stimulate  the  small  trades,  shoes,  hats,  cloths,  &c., 
the  prosperity  of  all  of  which  enhances  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  pro- 
motes the  accumulation  of  capital,  while  the  tendency  of  factory  capital 
is  rapidly  accumulating.  A  large  manufacturer  of  Lancashire,  alluding  to 
this  fact,  said  in  reply  to  a  remark  upon  the  increase  of- mills,  ^^  they 
build  themselves."  In  Massachusetts,  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  number 
of  spindles  have  doubled,  and  the  process  is  explained  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
of  Boston,  in  a  late  publication.  Thus  a  large  factory,  having  in  four 
years  declared  cash  dividends  averaging  11  per  cent.,  had  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  profits  which  they  wished  to  apply  to  increase  of  machinery.  They 
therefore  paid  in  1846,  12  per  cent,  cash  dividends,  and  25  per  cent,  in 
stock.  On  this  increased  stock  the  company  has  since  paid  an  average  of 
8  per  cent,  per  annum.  That  the  entire  manufacture  of  coarse  goods  will  be 
transferred  to  the  South,  is  now  no  longer  a  problem ;  but  this  progressive 
tendency  of  capital  to  accumulate  at  the  most  favorable  points,  will  act 
irresistibly  in  that  direction,  causing  an  increased  amount  of  industry  and 
prosperity ;  and  it  is  probably  by  the  operation  of  this  skilled  industry 
that  the  most  capable  blacks  will  be  trained  to  freedom.  The  stimula- 
tion of  overwork  and  rewards  will  be  found  to  be  to  the  interest  of 
both  parties.     But  these,  experience  has  shown,  have  no  influence  upon  the 
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genuine  black.  Idleness  is  to  him  a  reward  superior  to  all  other  consid- 
erations, and  his  welfare,  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  well  as  the  best 
interests  of  humanity,  require,  that  lacking  a  moral  stimulus  to  industry, 
it  should  be  supplied  to  him,  without  which,  therefore,  the  incapable 
blacks  would  be  kept  to  the  production  of  indispensable  raw  materials. 
We  may  confidently  look  to  the  great  manufacturing  prosperity  on  which 
the  South  is  now  about  to  enter,  as  the  avenue  through  which  black 
I  capacity,  if  it  exists,  will  find  means  to  advance.     The  great  West,  with 

its  boundless  resources  and  natural  avenues  of  commerce  intersecting  the 
South,  will  become  the  granary  and  garden  of  the  world. 


I 


STANZAS. 

TO  THX  LIGHT  IN  AN  OPPOSITE  WINDOW. 

Thb  mariner  through  the  stormy  night. 
With  eye  of  hope  looks  out  for  day. 

And  fondly  trusts  with  morning's  light 
The  tempest's  rage  will  pass  away. 

So,  when  upon  life's  bustling  sea. 

That  throbs  and  throes  with  leap  and  bound, 
My  care-worn  soul  is  toss'd  too  free, 

And  torn  by  many  a  rankling  wound : 

I  seek  the  quiet  of  my  room. 

And  watch  the  flickering  flame  afar, 

Which,  shioing  through  surrounding  gloom, 
Seems  pure  and  lovely  as  a  star. 

I  feel  that  while  all  else  is  dark, 
With  vice,  corruption  and  despair. 

There  blooms  near  yonder  giim'ring  spark 
A  gem  of  light,  unstain'd  and  fair. 

A  wand'rer  o*er  life's  stormy  main, 

A  single  kindly  ray  can  charm, 
Can  ward  away  each  stroke  of  pa*in, 

And  blight  the  hand  that  offers  harm. 

Rest,  fair-one,  where  yon  taper  gleams. 
In  slumbers  peaceful,  pure,  aod  mild; 

And  may  thy  sleep  be  bless'd  with  dreams, 
Sweet  as  the  visions  of  a  child. 

And  may'st  thou  ne'er  be  doomed  to  bear 
The  pangs  that  wring  this  aching  breast, 

But  may  thy  workiog-hours  all  share 
The  joys  that  lighten  in  tby  rest. 

Sleep  then,  and  let  that  kindly  gleam 

Which  lends  a  charm  to  night's  dark  hour, 

Still,  still  attract  my  waking  dream, 
And  soothe  me  with  its  winning  power. 

Oh !  I  would  ask  no  happier  fate, 
No  higher  claim  has  life  for  me. 

Than  that  bright  taper's  blissful  state- 
Like  it  to  spend  my  life  for  thee. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  POWER  OF  CONGRESS  OVER  PUBLIC 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

To  ike  Hon.  Liwis  Cass, 

Senator  in  Congreffrom  the  Stale  of  Mtehigan, 

Sib  :  An  excise  law  by  Congress,  can^,  in  1799,  an  insarrection  in  Pennsylvania— 
the  protective  tariff  of  1828  created  nullification  by  South  Carolina,  and  recent  slavery 
legislation  has  caused  half  the  Union  to  deliberate  on  secession.  These  exam  plea  of 
national  discontent  during  the  several  short  periods  in  which  the  general  government 
has  not  been  under  democratic  ascendency,  contrast  significantly  with  the  conteut  and 

Srosperity  that  pervaded  our  confederacy  during  the  long  periods  it  has  been  under 
emocratic  ascendency.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  can  be  found  in  the  strict 
construction  which  is  the  fundamental  axiom  of  democrats  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  in  the  more  latitudinous  construction  that  characterizes  other 

Soliticians.  How  these  opposite  modes  of  construction  produce  effects  that  are  so 
ifferent,  I  explained  in  the  Democratic  Review  of  last  month :  and  the  explanation 
•hows  that  no  new  Union  party  is  necessary  to  preserve  onr  confederacy — the  existing 
Democratic  party  being  sufficient  therefor,  if  it  shall  confine  itself  to  its  original  prin- 
ciples. Any  way,  a  Union  party  founded  on  a  cessation  of  slavery  adtation,  (leaving 
unregulated,  protective  tariffs,  internal  improvements,  abandonment  of  the  vet^  power, 
executive  responsibility  transferred  to  cabinet  ministers,  and  other  results  of  latitudinous 
construction,)  is  like  the  bed  and  coverlet  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "shorter 
than  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on,  and  narrower  than  a  man  can  wrap  himself  in." 

The  power  of  the  general  government  over  public  improvements  under  a  strict  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  the  following  pages  will  endeavor  to  explain;  but  in 
claiming  that  my  speculations  are  an  exposition  of  democratic  principles,  aud  in  dedi- 
cating the  present  essay  to  you,  I  owe  to  you  the  avowal  that  I  am  moved  thereto  by 
your  position,  as  head  of  the  party,  aud  not  by  any  communicated  knowledge  that  your 
opinions  concur  with  mine. 

Thb  Author. 
Utita,  New-York,  Fehmarp  Ut,  1851. 


CONSTITUTIONAL   KNOWLEDGE   INCREASES   WITH    THB   DURATION   OF    OUR 

GOVERNMENT. 

We  are  prone  to  suppose,  that  the  higher  we  ascend  towards  the  period 
when  our  political  Constitution  was  framed,  the  greater  must  be  the  con- 
stitutional knowledge  of  the  period ;  but  the  Constitution  contains  per- 
missions and  limitations  that  were  not  seen  bj  its  framers,  and  our  de- 
scendants will  understand  its  scope  more  definitely  than  we.  The  like 
may  be  said  of  Christianity,  which  by  the  study  of  eighteen  centuries, 
has  received  developments  that  render  the  knowledge  therein  of  a  modem 
divine,  more  comprehensive  than  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  fathers. 
These  consequences  result  from  the  nature  of  language.  Every  verbal 
proposition  is  like  a  mirror.  It  reflects  not  the  image  of  its  maker,  but 
the  lineaments  of  the  man  who  looks  into  it;  hence,  as  successive  ages  of 
men  increase  their  knowledge  by  study  and  experience,  they  see  in  every 
verbal  proposition,  what  may  have  been  unseen  by  all  their  predecessors  ; 
just  as  the  Siamese  twins  can  see  in  a  mirror,  what  was  never  seen  pre- 
viously to  their  ovm  advent.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at 
the  diversity  of  practice,  which  our  government  has  exhibited  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  public  improvements,  nor  at  the  sti}l  conflicting  opinions 
thereon  of  our  statesmen. 

Obedience  to  the  Constitution  is  more  than  a  moral  duty. 

Obedience  to  the  Constitution  is  not  idolatry,  but  a  principle,  on  which, 
by  the  nature  of  our  confederacy,  the  durability  of  our  Union  is  connect- 
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ed.  The  connection  is  not  conventional,  but  organic ;  like  the  connection 
between  virtue  and  happiness,  or  vice  and  misery.  We  shall  assuioe 
this  connection,  having  in  the  last  preceding  number  of  this  magazine, 
elaborately  proved  it,  under  the  title  of  the  '*  Philosophy  of  the  American 
Union,,  or  the  Principles  of  its  Cohesiveness."  We  proved  also,  that  the 
Union  will  be  durable,  in  proportion  to  the  strictness  with  which  the  ex- 
isting powers  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  construed ;  hence,  should  the 
powers  of  the  general  government  be  enlarged  by  duly  authorized 
amendments,  the  enlargement  will  diminish  the  cohesive  principles  of  the 
confederacy. 

The  more  our  confederacy  increases  in  number  of  confederates  and 
extent  of  territory,  the  greater  becomes  the  necessity  for  restricting  its 
powers. 

Proverbially  two  families  cannot  live  peaceably  together  in  the  same 
house,  nor  can  the  general  and  state  governments  live  peaceably  together 
where  they  possess  jurisdiction  over  the  same  matters ;  hence  the 
more  numerous  our  confederate  states  become,  the  more  numerous  will 
become  the  occasions  in  which  the  action  of  the  general  government  will 
be  liable  to  conflict  with  the  local  interests,  feelings  or  notions  of  some 
members  of  the  confederacy ;  and  the  more  salutary  will  become  the 
limitation  of  its  powers.  A  bankrupt  law  is  constitutional,  but  it  has 
always  created  uneasiness,  by  interfering  with  state  laws  in  relation  to 
J  debtor  and  creditor ;  so  the  law  enacted  by  Congress  some  few  years 
since  concerning  pilotage,  was  constitutional,  but  it  created  dissatisfaction 
in  New- York,  whose  laws  it  overruled.  The  law  which  divided  the  states 
into  single  congressional  districts,  was  for  a  period  openly  nullified  by  at 
least  one  state,  who  continued  to  elect  congressmen  according  to  its  own 
enactments. 


I 


I 


The  states^  in  being  jealoits  of  their  sovereignty,  obey  an  impulse  that  is  con- 
ducive to  social  progress. 

Personal  freedom  is  about  as  great  in  the  provinces  of  Canada  as  in  the 
United  States ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  are  not  accustomed  (as  we 
are)  to  invoke  their  own  energies  in  aid  of  their  social  progress.     They 
petition  the  mother  country,  and  listlessly  await  the  result,  like  a  farmer, 
1  who,  after  sowing  his  seed,  leaves  the  issue  to  Providence.     The  principle 

which  makes  the  blacksmith's  arm  strong,  makes  strong  our  states,  and 
makes  the  Canadas  weak.  When  New-York  first  seriously  contemplated 
the  connection  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson  River,  she  felt  like  a  child 
that  was  beginning  to  walk  alone,  and  deemed  the  assistance  of  Congress 
an  indispensable  preliminary.  That  assistance  fortunately  failing  her,  she 
first  timidly,  then  boldly,  called  forth  her  own  energies,  and  soon — (her 
strength  increasing  with  her  efforts) — completed  the  undertaking,  and  many 
kindred  ones,  besides  rail-roads,  and  suddenly  became  the  Empire  State. 
And  better :  her  example  taught  other  states  their  latent  energies,  by 
which  instruction  our  confederacy  is  become  intersected  with  canals  and 
rail-roads  to  an  extent  that  the  general  government  could  not  have 
equalled  in  centuries,Tiad  it  possessed  all  requisite  constitutional  powers.* 

*  In  farther  elacidation  of  this  principle,  see  the  author's  article  in  Hunt's  Merchants' 
Magasine  for  December,  1850,  eo titled  '*  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  private 
corporations." 
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The  Constitution  must  be  construed  with  special  reference  to  the  limitary 
cUtuse^  by  which  it  was  amended. 

The  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  intended  to  make  a  limit- 
ed government,  for  they  say,  in  Congress  shall  vest  "  all  legislative  pow- 
ers herein  granted ;"  thereby  implying,  that  the  powers  of  Congress  are 
to  be  limited  by  the  grant.  Still  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  and 
section  8  of  article  1,  speak  of  "providing  for  the  general  welfare,"  an 
expression  from  whidi  some  statesmen  deduce  almost  unlimited  powers 
in  Congress. 

The  states  feared  that  a  latitudinous  ambiguity  existed  in  these  clauses, 
and  hence,  on  adopting  the  Constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  that  further 
declaratory  and  restrictive  clauses  should  be  added.  The  first  Congress 
accordingly  proposed,  and  the  states  subsequently  ratified  an  amendment, 
that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively, 
or  to  the  people."  This  clinched  the  granted  powers,  and  keeps  them  un- 
extensible.  The  amendment  being  subsequent  to  the  Constitution,  be- 
comes the  master-key  to  all  that  the  Constitution  permits ;  the  pitch  note, 
and  all  constructions,  must  harmonize  with  it,  and  be  controlled  by  it ; 
hence  every  expression  in  the  Constitution  which  would  seem  to  confer 
unlimited  powers,  like  "  providing  for  the  general  welfare,"  becomes  un- 
meaning, except  as  the  general  welfare  can  be  promoted  by  the  powers 
that  are  expressly  delegated. 

Public  improvements  can  be  made  by  Congress  only  as  a  means  to  execute 
some  granted  power. 

We  may  proceed  now  without  difficulty,  in  deciding,  theoretically,  the 
extent  to  which  public  improvements  can  be  constitutionally  prosecuted 
by  Congress.  Tlie  power  is  nowhere  granted  expressly  ;  hence  it  exists 
only  in  the  power  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  pro- 
per for  carrying  into  execution  all  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  office 
thereof."  The  war  power  may  render  "necessary  and  proper,"  that 
ships  of  war  which  are  in  Lake  Erie  shall  be  locked  down  into  Lake  On- 
tario ;  and  any  other  public  improvement  or  work  will  be  constitutional, 
that  shall  become  necessary  and  proper,  to  the  execution  of  the  war 
power.  The  power  to  "  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  "  to  collect  du- 
ties and  imposts,"  dec,  may  render  "  necessary  and  proper"  the  erection 
of  docks  and  light-houses ;  the  construction  of  harbors  and  piers ;  the 
improvement  of  channels  and  rivers;  and  the  placing  of  buoys  and 
beacons.  The  works  that  may  become  constitutional  are,  therefore,  as 
illimitable  and  various  as  the  means  which  shall  become  "  necessary  and 
proper"  to  execute  any  of  the  granted  powers ;  and  without  reference  to 
whether  the  works  are  on  a  lake,  inland  river,  or  sea ;  except  that  the  lo- 
cation must  result  from  the  necessity  and  propriety  for  which  the  works 
are  undertaken. 

Public  improvements  can  be  made  only  when  the  granted  power  to  whose 
execution  they  are  necessary^  is  sought  to  be  enforced. 

After  finding  as  above,  that  harbors  may  be  constructed  and  rivers 
deepened,  when  the  improvements  are  necessary  to  the  collection  of  du- 
ties, the  improvements  can  be  authorized  thereby,  only  when  the  motive 
is  in  good  faith,  the  collection  of  duties.    To  make  the  collection  of  du- 
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ties  a  mere  pretext  for  the  improvements,  would  constitute  a  fraud  on 
the  Constitution.  The  improvements  in  this  case  are  constitutional,  to 
the  extent  only  that  they  are  necessary  in  the  collection  of  duties,  and 
to  the  extent  only  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  execute  the  granted  power 
of  collecting  duties.  A  United  States  Bank  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
^^  to  collect  taxes,  duties  and  imposts,"  but  this  will  not  render  such  a 
bank  constitutional,  unless  Congress  establish  it  for  the  purpose  of  such 
collections.  The  Constitution  tolerates  the  bank  as  a  means,  and  in  no 
other  way,  just  as  the  law  tolerates  homicide  in  self-defence ;  but,  if  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetrating  a  homicide,  we  concoct  a  case  of  self-defence, 
we  shall  no  longer  be  within  the  protection  of  the  laws,  but  become 
murderers. 

1^0  discretion  of  Congress^  nor  long  acquiescence  hy  the  states  and  people ^ 
nor  judicial  decisions^  are  authoritative  against  the  Constitution, 

On  Congress  devolves  the  discretion  of  deciding  what  means  are  ne- 
cessary and  proper  for  executing  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  ; 
but  the  discretion,  how  honestly  soever  exercised,  will  not  make  a  bank 
constitutional,  if  such  an  agent  is  not  necessary  and  proper  in  the  premi- 
ses ;  or  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  would  exist  in  congressional  discre- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  can  always  review  the 
discretion  and  control  it.  But  this  is  not  final,  nor  is  any  continued  ac- 
quiescence of  the  states  or  people  in  any  given  discretion,  nor  any  concur- 

\  rence  therein  of  former  presidents,  or  other  eminent  statesmen.     These 

may  lead  a  man  to  believe,  that  the  discretion  must  have  been  constitu- 
tionally exercised,  and  will  measurably  influence  every  man ;  still  they 
cannot  work  an  enlargement  of  the  Constitution.  Precedents  can  palliate 
subsequent  errors,  but  not  transmute  them  into  rights,  any  more  than  the 
continued  circulation  of  a  spurious  dollar  can  transmute  it  into  a  genuine 
dollar.  Precedents  are  properly  authoritative  in  courts  of  law,  for  they 
prevent  a  vacillation  in  judicial  decisions,  which,  if  erroneous,  can  be  cor- 
rected by  new  legislation ;  but,  if  our  national  legislature  (Congress  and 

I  President)  shall  deem  itself  bound  by  legislative  precedents,  no  mode  ex- 

ists for  correcting  errors  :  "  the  salt  will,  indeed,  have  lost  its  savor,  and 
wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  1"  and  written  constitutions,  the  American 

I  great  improvement  in  government,  will  lose  its  quality  of  rendering 

^  principles  immutable. 

No  construction  must  enlarge  a  granted  power,  or  it  will  produce  a  com- 
pound enlargement  of  the  Constitution. 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  will  not  authorize  the  improvement  of  rivers,  lakes,  and 
inland  harbors,  unless  we  enlarge  the  granted  power  by  deeming  it  syno- 
nymous with  a  power  to  increase,  create,  and  facilitate  commerce  among 
the  several  states.  This  enlarged  meaning  is  accordingly  given  to  the 
power  "  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,"  by  persons  who 
fevor  public  improvements,  and  who  thus  bring  within  the  power  of 
Congress  many  river  and  lake  improvements,  which  otherwise  Congress 
would  have  no  pretence  for  undertaking.  We  see,  therefore,  that  to  en- 
large a  granted  power,  effects  a  direct  enlargement  of  the  Constitution,  and 
an  indirect  one,  founded  on  the  direct.  We  need  not,  however,  insist, 
that  the  granted  power,  '*  to  regulate  commerce,"  will  never  require,  in 
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its  execution,  the  construction  of  any  public  improvement.  It  can,  like 
every  other  granted  power,  be  executed  by  every  means  that  are  "  neces- 
sary and  proper ;"  but  we  insist,  that  the  ''  power  to  regulate"  must  be 
strictly  construed,  so  that  the  public  improvements,  if  any,  which  alone 
can  be  founded  thereon,  must  be  such  as  shall  be  necessary  to  execute 
the  regulations. 

A  granted  power  which  possesses  a  definite  meaning,  should  be  construed  to 
mean  what  is  definite^  of  the  Constitution  becomes  indefinitely  extensible. 

The  power  ''  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states,"  possess- 
es a  practical  meaning,  without  resolving  the  word  "  regulate"  into  any 
word  of  a  larger  or  different  import.  The  State  of  New- York  attempted 
to  give  Robert  Fulton  and  others  a  monopoly  in  steam  navigation  of  the 
Hudson  river ;  but  the  monopoly  was  adjudged  to  be  unconstitutional  to 
the  extent,  that  it  excluded  steam  vessels  under  a  coasting  license  of  the 
general  government.  The  power  '*  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  seve- 
ral states,"  found  here  a  useful  exercise,  and  we  know  historically,  that 
the  power  was  granted  by  the  Constitution  for  just  such  purposes. 
Indeed,  nothing  but  this  regulating  power  of  Congress  prevents  any  state 
from  instituting  a  species  of  the  English  navigation  laws,  and  thereby  to 
monopolize  the  carrying  trade  within  its  state  limits,  and  to  prohibit,  ex- 
cept in  its  own  vessels,  the  entry  into  its  ports  of  any  productions  of 
other  states  : — just  as  each  state  restricts  to  its  ovm  citizens  its  state  o^ 
fices,  excluding  new-comers  till  afler  a  residence  of  some  years.  Besides, 
if  to  regulate  is  deemed  equivalent  to  create,  increase,  and  facilitate,  and 
we  apply  the  construction  to  the  whole  constitutional  clause,  namely,  "  to 
the  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes,"  Congress  will  obtain  the  power,  not  merely 
to  improve  inland  rivers,  and  create  lake  harbors,  but  the  power* 
to  create  roads  and  canals  everywhere,  and  nearly  every  other  pow- 
er. Startled  at  such  a  result,  some  statesmen  limit  the  claim- 
ed power  to  rivers  and  lakes  that  connect  two  or  more  states, — 
foi^etting  that  you  can  scarcely  travel  a  highway  that  will  not 
lead  from  one  state  into  an  adjoining  one,  and  over  which  highway  com- 
merce, between  the  two  states,  is  rolling  its  wagons,  and  would  benefi- 
cially glide  its  cars,  if  a  rail-road  could  be  substituted  by  the  general  go- 
vernment in  place  of  the  existing  earth  road.  But  the  numerous  arbi- 
trary limitations  that  the  advocates  of  such  a  construction  adopt,  to  ren- 
der  limitable  the  power  which  they  claim,  shows  that  the  assumed  con- 
struction is  untenable. 

Our  confederacy  derives  no  powers  from  its  nationality,  not  granted  specifi- 
cally to  it  by  the  Constitution, 

At  the  Chicago  Harbor  and  Kiver  Convention,  in  1 847,  eighteen  states 
were  represented.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  through  a 
statesman  of  national  renown,  who  embodied  in  his  remarks  the  views  of 
the  committee.  He  said,  *'  A  stranger  unacquainted  with  the  disputes 
which  have  arisen,  would  be  surprised  at  the  existence  of  a  doubt,  whe- 
ther any  human  government  could  be  so  badly  constituted,  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  applying  the  means  at  its  disposal,  to  the  protection  and  mainte- 
nance of  any  essential  interests  of  the  community,  for  whose  benefit  the 
government  was  instituted  !"  President  Adams  had  previously  used  the 
same  argument  in  his  first  message  to  Congress.     He  said,  "'  No  govern- 
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ment,  in  whatever  form  oonstituted,  can  aocomplish  the  lawful  ends  of  its 
institution,  but  in  proportion  as  it  improves  the  condition  of  those  over 
whom  it  is  established.  Roads  and  canals,  by  multiplying  and  facilitating 
communications  and  intercourse  between  distant  regions  and  multitudes 
of  men,  are  among  the  most  important  means  of  improvement." 

Arguments  like  the  foregoing  are  become  common,  and  that  they  are 
true  no  man  need  doubt ;  but  the  governments  of  which  they  speak,  are 
not  our  limited  federal  agent,  but  our  state  governments,  in  whom  and 
their  citizens,  rest  all  the  ungranted  powers  of  nationality,  and  who,  ac- 
cordingly, have  exercised  such  powers,  by  constructing  rail-roads,  canals, 
harbors,  electric  telegraphs,  steam-boajli  and  steam-ship  navigation,  <kc.,  to 
a  degree  that  exceeds  the  coetaneous  improvements  of  European  govern- 
ments. Indeed,  the  fiict  that  our  states  and  people  possess  the  power  to 
accomplish  internal  improvements,  negatives  the  alleged  absurdity,  of  de- 
nying that  such  powers  exist  in  the  federal  government,  and  even  proves 
that  the  powers  are  not  possessed  by  the  federal  government ;  otherwise, 
the  federal  and  state  governments  would  constitute  two  families  occupying 
the  same  house,  and  proverbially  no  house  is  big  enough  for  such  a  joint 
occupancy.  The  federal  government  was  not  instituted  to  supersede  the. 
state  governments,  except  where  the  states  would  conflict  injuriously 
with  each  other,  and  in  some  particulars  (external  defence,  <kc.)  in 
which  the  general  government  could  act  for  the  whole  more  advantage- 
ously than  each  state  could  act  for  itself. 

I  Con^^ress  possesses  a  latitttdinous  power  over  ike  public  lands. 

■  Nor  is  the  assertion  probably  correct,  that  any  of  our  rivers  are  unim- 

proveable  except  by  the  federal  government.  All  our  rivers  and  lakes 
are  within  the  limits  of  some  one  or  more  of  our  states ;  and  where  a 
river  or  lake  traverses  more  than  one  state,  each  state  knows  the  part 
over  which  it  possesses  jurisdiction ;  and  to  make  therein  all  navigable 
improvements  is  among  the  unquestioned  powers  of  every  such  state.  If, 
however,  any  river  or  lake  shall  be  so  peculiar,  that  its  improvement  will 
constitute  a  common  benefit  to  the  United  States,  the  general  govern- 
ment possesses  in  the  public  lands  a  constitutional  resource  adapted  to 
the  occasion.  The  resolves  of  the  old  Confederative  Congress,  of  Oct.  10, 
*  1780,  show  that  the  lands  were  "  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  be- 
nefit of  the  United  States ;"  accordingly  the  existing  Constitution  gives  to 
I  Congress  unlimited  power  "  to  dispose  thereof."     The  power  is  not  to 

I  sell,  but  to  dispose  of;"  and  the  mode  of  disposition  is  subject  to  only 

the  discretion  of  Congress,  as  is  also  the  purposes  of  common  benefit  for 
which  the  disposition  shall  be  made.  River,  lake  or  harbor  improve- 
ments, roads  or  canals,  may  constitute  the  greatest  common  benefit  which 
the  lands  can  subserve.  To  obtain  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the 
lands  may  constitute  a  common  benefit  that  alone  would  make  a  donation 
of  lands  constitutional  and  desirable.  Such  a  cultivation  will  probably  be 
&cilitated  by  giving  the  lands  for  common  benefit  public  improvements, 
and  thus  we  may  derive  from  such  gifts  a  benefit  in  the  public  improve- 
ments, and  a  benefit  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands. 

The  lands  also  acquired  by  purchase  from  France,  Spain  and  Mexico, 
Congress  has  power  *^  to  dispose  of,"  and  the  power  must,  in  the  absence 
of  directions,  imply  a  discretion  in  Congress  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  shall  be  disposed  of.  The  means  that  we  thus  possess  for 
public  improvements,  are  exempt  from  the  excesses  which  have  beea 
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apprehended  from  making  such  improvements  by  drafts  on  the  public 
treasury  ;  for  the  quantity  of  land  is  limited  that  can,  at  any  given  time, 
be  advantageously  available  in  making  the  improvements;  hence  im-^ 
provements  of  diffusive  utility  will  probably  be  alone  undertaken. 

Public  improvements  can  be  aided  by  a  tonnage  duty.  Nor  need  the 
public  lands  be  applied  as  above  except  as  an  auxiliary  to  other  consti- 
tutional means.  The  veto  message  of  President  Polk,  of  March,  13, 1848, 
suggests  a  tonnage  duty  by  the  states,  (with  the  assent  of  Congress,  con- 
formably to  the  Constitution,)  as  a  resource  by  which  a  state  may  make 
public  improvements  within  its  jurisdiction.  A  vessel  deriving  a  benefit 
from  the  improvements  will  as  cheerfully  pay  therefor  a  reasonable 
tonnage  duty,  as  a  Philadelphia  wagon  pays  cheerfully  a  toll  in  passing 
over  a  good  turnpike  road  into  New-Jersey.  The  state  exactions  which 
were  objectionable  under  the  old  confederation,  were  paid  without  any 
equivalent  to  the  payer;  but  the  proposed  tonnage  duty  will  be  graduat- 
ed by  Congress,  and  bear  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  benefit  that  will 
result  to  each  vessel  in  safety,  increased  draught,  and  facility  of  progress. 
A  state  furnished  with  such  means  for  improving  its  navigable  waters 
may  grant  the  tonnage  to  private  corporations ;  and  thus  our  rivers, 
lakes  and  harbors  would  become  improved  on  the  principle  of  private 
emolument  which  has  covered  our  country  with  canals,  rail-roads,  electric 
telegraphs,  dry  docks,  &C. ;  and  which  is  connecting  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic oceans ;  besides  furnishing  steam  conveyances  for  mails  and  passen- 
gers over  all  the  states,  and  to  foreign  nations.  If  we  had  perversely 
sought  these  services  only  at  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  who 
sees  not  that  the  government  could  not  have  performed  them  to  the  ex- 
tent we  possess  them,  even  if  no  constitutional  impediment  had  existed  1 

Finally,  when  our  original  thirteen  states  formed  the  existing  Union, 
its  speedy  dissolution  was  predicted  by  Europeans,  for  they  supposed  it 
was  but  a  repetition  of  the  old  experiment  of  consolidating  several  anta- 
gonistic sovereignties  into  one.  Indeed,  so  little  was  the  element  which 
preserves  our  Union,  (the  reserved  powers  of  the  States,)  understood  by 
many  who  founded  the  Constitution,  that  a  deficiency  of  consolidation  in 
the  general  government,  was  deemed  its  main  defect.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  by  a  latitudinous  construction  of  the  Constitution,  became  a  cardi- 
nal object  of  one  of  the  great  parties  into  which  our  citizens  soon  divided ; 
and  it  has  constituted  ever  since  the  chief  element  of  our  party  divisions. 
Europe,  however,  is  beginning  to  see  why  the  predicted  dissolution  of 
our  confederacy  has  not  occurred  ;  and  Germany  and  Italy  are  attempting 
the  melioration  of  their  respective  dominions,  not  by  the  absorption,  as 
formerly,  of  smaller  neighboring  states,  but  by  confederacies  after  the 
manner  somewhat  of  our  Union.  Should  such  confederacies  be  formed, 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  the  respective  confederates  (especially  the 
more  powerful  ones)  will  be  always  content  with  the  exercise  of  only 
such  powers  as  will  abridge  the  sovereignty  of  each  confederate  as  little 
as  shall  be  indispensable  for  the  good  of  all.  But  we,  the  originators  of 
the  system,  who  under  it  have  enjoyed,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  unex- 
ampled domestic  peace  and  prosperity,  have  learned,  we  may  fondly 
hope,  that  all  our  patriotic  anticipations  for  the  future  are  dependent,  al- 
most wholly,  on  the  strictest  practicable  construction  of  our  federal 
powers.  We  will  be  tender  of  our  confederates  even  within  the  admitted 
powers  of  the  Constitution ;  and,  like  St.  Paul,  "  if  meat  make  any  brother 
to  offend,  we  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  stands.*' 
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THE  NAVY. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  8BCRETART  OF  THE  NAVT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department  is  always  regard- 
ed with  interest  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons  ;  and  now,  when  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  naval  service  demands  important  changes  or 
modifications  in  several  branches  of  its  constitution  and  organization,  it 
attracts  attention. 

The  document  begins,  as  usual,  with  a  brief  history  of  the  services  of 
ships  of  war  during  the  past  year ;  states  the  number  of  the  several 
classes  of  vessels  afloat  and  building,  and  enumerates  the  dry-docks  and 
navy-yards.  The  Secretary  doubts  the  necessity  of  so  many  navy-yards ; 
but  does  not  think  it  would  be  judicious  to  discontinue  any  one  of  them. 
Although,  it  is  possible,  good  ships  of  war  might  be  constructed  at  private 
building  establishments,  without  any  yard  or  dock  belonging  to  the 
government,  and  at  less  expense  than  un^er  the  present  system,  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  place  the  department,  in  time  of  war,  at  the  sole  mercy  of 

J  private  contractors  for  vessels.     Even  in  peace,  it  is  questionable  whether 

any  contractor  can  construct  a  ship  of  war,  in  all   respects   equal   to 
I  those  built  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  government.     The 

strength,  durability,  and  ability  to  resist  the  shock  of  battle,  which  .char- 
acterize public  ships,  have  never  been  equalled  in  those  war  vessels  built 
I  by  contract.     In  war,  private  building  yards  would  be  important  sources 

to  aid  in  meeting  a  demand  for  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
public  vessels. 

Exclusive  of  the  various  appliances  and  machinery  for  constructing 
and  repairing  ships,  such  as  ship-houses,  dry-docks,  &c.,  the  naval 
property  on  hand  at  the  several  depots,  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $6,500,- 
000. 

I  It  appears  there  is  a  disproportion  between  the  number  of  officers  and 

.  the  employment  for  them  ;  the  grades  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  com- 
mand are  especially   full.      The  Secretary  proposes  a  reduction.     He 
'  assumes  that  7500  men  and  boys,  distributed  in  six  squadrons,  are  to 

I  constitute  the  naval  force.     Frorti  his  own  data  the  following  table  has 

been  constructed,  which  exhibits  at  one  view  the  basis  of  his  ciilculations. 


f  •-         R»qirfi»d  for  doty. ^        Total  No.  now 

Bhon  SUtioo.  Afloat.  TotaL  inthoNaTy. 

Captains 18 24 42 68 

Commanders 21 30....  51 97 

Lieutenaots 56 156 212 327 

SargeoDS 27 36 63 68 

Assistant  Surgeons...  10 60 70 80 

Pursers 14 42 56 64 

Chaplains 12 6....    18 24 

Midshipmen 60 396 456 464 


IT          Serratary** 

Rednctkn 

,           Raduction. 

Propoaad. 

60.... 

.-..56 

80.... 

....68 

300--- 

•-•282 

..  84 

...   93 

...  74 

...  24 

...608 

By  comparing  the  total  number  required  to  perform  the  service 
demanded  of  the  navy  by  the  country  in  time  of  peace,  with  the  number 
now  in  the  navy,  it  is  manifest  there  must  be  a  great  many  unemployed. 
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Adopting  the  language  of  the  report,  '^  in  a  service  subject  to  hardship, 
danger,  and  the  deprivations  of  the  comforts  of  domestic  life,  there  should 
be  at  ail  times,  such  a  number  of  officers  as  to  allow  a  reasonable  respite 
between  active  cruises  at  sea,  and  to  provide  against  losses  from  sudden 
casualty.  But,  as  duty  on  shore  is  itself  a  relief  from  duty  at  sea,  it  is 
believed  that  the  above  list  of  supernumerary  officers,  at  least  in  the  three 
highest  grades,  is  greater  than  is  demanded  "  for  an  effective  naval  estab- 
lishment." He  therefore  recommends  the  reduction  stated  in  the  table  ; 
but  he  does  not  indicate  a  rule  by  which  he  deduced  these  numbers.  By 
adding  one-third  to  the  number  of  each  grade  required  for  duty,  to  affi^rd 
respite  and  provide  for  casualty,  the  numbers  stated  in  the  column  of 
the  table  headed  *'  reduction  proposed,"  are  found.  It  is  desirable  to 
ascertain  a  rule  by  which  to  determine  what  number  of  each  grade  is 
required  to  afford  proper  and  fair  relaxation.  We  have  assumed  one- 
third  more  than  the  number  employed.  But  the  same  degree  of  respite 
from  duty  is  not  required  for  all  grades  alike.  Among  midshipmen,  who 
are  not  absolutely  essential,  perhaps,  and  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  holding 
a  position  similar  to  that  of  cadets  at  the  military  academy,  an  alternation 
of  duty  between  ship  and  shore  would  probably  afibrd  sufficient  respite. 
But  as  men  advance  in  life,  their  ability  to  labor  continuously  diminishes, 
and  they  require  longer  periods  of  repose.  The  rate  of  wear  and  tear  of 
life  from  exercise  or  toil  of  body  and  mind  at  different  ages  is  not  known ; 
but  as  a  general  rule,  citizens  who  have  attained  the  age  of  forty-five,  are 
no  longer  considered  eligible  for  military  service.  Tne  efficiency  of  a 
seaman  is  supposed  to  be  consumed  by  twenty  years'  service ;  and  on 
this  Basis  admission  into  the  naval  asylum  is  regulated.  The  ages  of 
captains  in  the  navy  now,  probably  range  from  55  to  70.  Commodore 
Jacob  Jones,  who  died  not  long  since,  was  84.  The  ages  of  commanders 
range  from  45  to  60 ;  and  of  lieutenants  from  28  to  50  ;  of  surgeons  from 
35  to  70  ;  of  assistant  surgeons  from  21  to  40 ;  of  pursers  from  25  to  70, 
and  the  same  for  chaplains.  The  wear  and  tear  of  those  who  bear  the 
responsibility  of  command  and  its  attendant  anxieties  and  cares,  of  those 
responsible  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  of  those  responsible  for  large 
amounts  of  money  and  property,  are  probably  much  greater  than  in 
those  who  act  in  subordinate  positions. 

'^  While  the  propriety  of  this  curtailment  would  appear  to  be  mani- 
fest," says  the  Secretary,  "  to  give  symmetry  to  the  naval  corps,  and  to  in- 
fuse life  and  animation  into  all  its  parts  by  more  active  employment, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  demanded  by  the  public  interests,  justice  to  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country,  and  have 
given  to  it  the  prime  of  their  manhood,  requires  that  it  shall  be  effected 
ia  the  most  delicate  manner  to  the  feelings  of  those  discharged,  and  that 
suitable  remuneration  shall  be  made  to  them  for  the  disappointment  and 
change  in  their  means  of  livelihood." 

For  the  excess  of  officers  in  the  navy,  we  are  indebted  to  statesmen 
and  politicians,  who  have  always  had  appointment  to  office  under  their 
control.  Is  it  just  to  impose  on  the  officers  the  penalty  of  statesmen's 
errors,  and  want  of  foresight ;  and  begin  by  discharging  eight  captains, 
no  one  of  whom  has  served  less  than  37  years,  totally  unfitted,  at  the  age 
of  at  least  55,  to  commence  any  vocation  under  private  patronage  1 
Does  the  condition  of  the  people's  treasury  demand  such  an  act  of  cru- 
elty at  the  hands  of  the  government  1    Will  the  people  sanction  an  act 
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of  cruelty  or  injustiGe,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  sum  of  money  1  The  pay 
of  eight  captains,  waiting  orders,  is  $20,000  a  year ;  the  mortality  in  the 
grade  is  on  an  average  nearly  three  per  cent.,  so  that  in  all  probability 
the  grade  of  captains  would  be  reduced,  were  no  promotions  made,  to 
sixty,  the  number  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  in  four  years.  Therefore, 
simply  by  arresting  promotion  until  the  number  of  captains  be  reduced 
to  sixty,  the  reduction  would  be  effected  in  four  years,  at  a  cost  of  not  ex- 
ceeding $50,000,  assuming  the  decrement  by  death  to  be  two  every  year. 
Supposing  the  eight  captains  be  discharged  at  once  without  a  cent,  will 
the  nation  be  any  richer,  or  happier,  or  stronger,  for  having  saved  $50,000 
I  in  four  years,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  spends  from  30  to  40  millions  of 

dollars  every  year?  But  it  may  not  require  even  four  years  to  make  this 
reduction,  for  during  the  year  1850,  no  less  than  four  captains  have  died, 
and  one  resigned.* 

By  computing  the  percentum  of  mortality  in  the  several  grades,  which 
may  be  easily  done,  it  may  be  readily  ascertained  what  number  of  years 
must  elapse  to  reduce  the  officers  to  the  numbers  required  in  each  grade. 
Five  or  six  years  at  most  would  probably  be  sufficient,  if  promotion  be 
arrested. 

After  ascertaining  the  proper  number  in  the  several  grades  for  an  effi- 
cient navy,  the  Secretary's  object  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  the 
surplus  numbers  on  a  retired  list  at  a  reduced  pay,  equal  at  least  to  one- 
i  half  their  pay  respectively  when  at  sea.     And  to  such  retired  list  might 

be  added,  all  those  who  become  decrepit  in  mind  or  body,  or  unfit  for 
service,  and  thus  create  room  for  promotion.  The  vicious  and  corrupt 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  courts  martial. 

By  reference  to  the  table  it  may  be  seen,  that  while  reduction  is  de- 
manded in  the  three  highest  grades  of  the  line,  the  medical  staff,  as  well 
as  the  grade  of  pursers,  should  be  increased  in  numbers,  to  place  all  grades 
on  an  equal  footing  of  respite  from  active  duty. 

By  common  custom,  promotions  in  the  navy  have  been  made  without 
regard  to  any  circumstaDce,  other  than  the  age  of  the  commission,  the 
senior  being  always  preferred.  The  Secretary  recommends,  th^t  hereafter 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  meritorious  should  be  made  in  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  captain.  In  the  British  navy,  promotions  are  made  by 
selection  through  all  the  grades  below  that  of  captain ;  when  an  officer  is 
once  posted,  his  further  advancement  depends  exclusively  on  the  seniority 
of  his  commission.  If  due  care  be  exercised  in  promotions  through  the 
several  subordinate  grades,  it  is  presumable  that  the  captains  are  all 
"  picked  men,"  and  there  can  be  little  official  choice  among  them. 

Besides  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  officers,  the  Secretary  recommends 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  grades.  He  suggests  the  creation  of  the 
grades  of  rear.admiral,  and  of  commodore ;  and  it  is  understood,  a  board 
of  officers  now  in  session,  (December,  1850,)  will  recommend  a  grade  of 
lieutenants-commanding,  whose  duty  will  be  to  command  brigs  and 
smaller  vessels.  Supposing  these  recommendations  to  be  adopted,  the 
line  of  the  navy  would  probably  consist  of  the  following  grades,  for  the 
six  squadrons : 


*  Captains  Jacob  Jones,  Daniel  Tarner,  Benjamin  Cooper,  and  Andrew  Fitsburgfa, 
died  daring  1850,  and  Captain  Bobert  F.  Stockton  resigned. 
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2  Rear-admirals. 
15  Commodores. 
43  Captains. 
80  Commanders. 
100  Lieutenants-commanding. 
200  Lieutenants. 
60  Masters. 
The  Secretary  proposes  to  employ  one  rear-admiral,  to  command  in 
California  and  tiie  Pacific ;  and  the  other  to  act  in  the  navy  department 
as  adjutant-general,  whose  occupation  would  consist  in  detailing  officers 
for  duty,  keeping  a  register  of  the  personal  services  of  officers  and  pri- 
vates, &c.,  &c. 

The  pnode  of  employing  these  two  rear-admirals  proposed  is  very  re- 
markable, when  contrasted  with  the  arguments  for  creating  the  grade. 
The  Secretary  says : 

**  This  increase  of  rank  in  the  navy,  often  proposed  id  the  earlier  history  of 
the  coaotry,  seeras  now  to  be  demanded  by  the  highest  considerations  of  policy 
and  duty.  Not  to  speak  of  its  effect  in  promoting  discipline  and  effectiveness  by 
an  increased  and  concentrated  responsibility  in  the  highest  grades  of  the  service, 
it  would  add  to  the  dignity  of  our  officers^  not  unfrequently  the  representatives 
of  their  couotry  in  direct  intercourse  with  foreign  governments,  and  to  the  re- 
spect  accorded  to  them  by  other  nations,  in  their  intercourse  abroad^  and  furnish 
a  new  and  powerful  incentive  to.excellence  in  the  minds  of  the  meritorious  and 
aspiring  of  all  the  inferior  ranks   [grades  ?] 

**  It  is  not  perceived  how  captains  or  commodores  abroad  will  be  more  re- 
spected by  foreign  nations,  and  acquire  increased  dignity,  through  the  existence 
of  two  rear-admirals  employed  at  home.  By  adding  superior  grades,  those  of 
commodore  and  captain  are  lowered  in  the  scale,  because  instead  of  being 
first  in  their  vocation,  they  sink  down  to  be  second,  tliird,  or  fourth,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  entitled  to  less  official  respect." 

Again : 

**  We  have,  at  this  time,  veterans  in  our  navy,  with  the  commissions  only  of 
captain,  and  the  titles,  by  courtesy,  of  commodore,  because  they  have  commanded 
squadrons,  who  meet  on  the  ocean  as  rear-admirals  and  vice-admirals,  co-tem- 
poraries in  other  services,  with  whom  in  early  life  they  associated  as  co-lieuten- 
ants, and  who  now,  with  superior  rank,  have  often  commands  numerically 
inferior  to  their  own." 

If  this  argument  has  any  force,  it  is  based  on  an  assumption,  that  our 
naval  service  should  be  modelled  after  foreign  navies.  It  touches  merely  the 
vanity,  or  that  feeling  of  envious  rivalry  which  some  may  experience,  if 
they  do  not  manifest,  on  meeting  former  acquaintances,  advanced  in  posi- 
tion or  fortune  beyond  themselves.  It  is  the  amount  of  power  under 
control,  combined  with  authority  to  exercise  it,  and  not  the  mere  official 
title,  which  secures  respect  and  consideration.  Plain  Mr.  Jefferson,  or 
Mr.  Franklin,  was  not  less  effective  or  respected  abroad,  as  our  diploma- 
tic agents,  for  want  of  the  title  of  Lord,  Marquis,  or  Duke.  Let  not  a 
name  be  mistaken  for  substance. 

Again : — 

**  Our  navy,  in  the  aggregate  of  persons,  is  about  equal  to  the  army.  The  com- 
manders of  some  of  its  squadrons  have  actually  under  their  command  more  than 
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a  dif  ision,  the  command  of  a  major-geoeral ;  and  yet  its  highest  commissioDed 
officer,  a  captain,  ranks  with  a  colonel.  By  a  resolution  of  the  CoDtioental 
CoDgress,  in  1776,  providing  a  navy  for  the  war  of  the  revolatioo,  the  relative  . 
lank  of  the  land  and  naval  services  was  established  as  follows,  viz.,  an  admiral 
as  a  general;  vice-admiral  as  a  lieutenant-general ;  rear-admiral  as  a  major- 
geueral ;  commodore  as  a  brigadier-general ;  captain  of  a  ship  of  forty  guns  and 
upwards,  as  a  colonel,  dec. 

Another  view  may  render  the  position  plainer : — 

A  frigate  of  forty  guns  is  assumed  to  be  equal  in  force  to  a  regiment, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  of  any  single  ship  of  larger  size ;  therefore,  the 
command  of  a  single  ship  of  forty  guns  and  upwards  being  equal  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  the  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment are  relatively  of  the  same  rank.  Sloops  of  war  being  reckoned 
equal  in  force  to  a  major's  command  in  the  army,  the  commander  in  the 
navy  (captain  of  a  vessel  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  guns)  is  on  a  level  in 
relative  rank  with  a  major  in  the  army.  The  crew  of  a  ship  is  divided 
into  companies,  called  divisions,  each  of  which  is  under  the  immediate 
command  of  a  lieutenant ;  therefore,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  a  cap- 
tain of  the  army,  are  relatively  of  the  same  rank.  It  must  be  apparent, 
that  the  present  oi^anization  of  the  navy  (which  is  in  fact  a  floating 
array)  provides  only  grades  enough  for  the  control  of  single  regiments — 
ships  of  forty  guns  and  upwards — and  parts  of  regiments — sloops  of  war 
and  smaller  vessels.  No  provision  has  been  yet  made  by  law  for  a  grade 
of  officers  to  command  two  regiments  (ships)  ;  but  the  title  of  commodore 
is  given  by  courtesy  to  a  captain  placed  in  command  of  two  ships  or 
more  employed  in  the  same  service  and  place.  Two  or  more  ships  con- 
stitute a  squadron.  A  fleet  is  a  large  number  of  vessels,  sufficient  to 
form  two  or  more  squadrons. 

According  to  the  received  systems  of  naval  organization,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  different  grades  of  captains  for  single  ships  of  different  classes, 
and  they  are  commonly  designated  by  the  names,  captain,  commander, 
and  lieutenant-commanding;  as  well  as  different  grades  to  command 
squadrons  and  fleets,  commonly  termed  commodores,  rear-admiral,  vice- 
admirals,  and  admirals,  as  above  stated. 

If  it  be  desirable,  and  who  doubts  it,  for  the  United  States  to  send 
squadrons  to  sea,  why  should  the  government  not  provide  a  grade  of  offi- 
cers proper  to  command  them  1  In  other  words,  if  there  be  a  squadron, 
there  should  be  a  commodore  to  command  it ;  if  there  be  two  squadrons , 
combined,  there  should  be  a  rear-admiral  to  command  both ;  if  there  be 
three  squadrons  combined,  a  vice-admiral  is  needed ;  and  where  four 
squadrons  or  a  larger  fleet  be  sent  to  sea  together,  an  admiral  is  necessary 
to  command  the  whole. 

Does  the  size  of  our  navy  and  the  manner  of  employing  it  in  combi- 
nations of  several  single  ships,  as  squadrons  or  fleets,  require  additional 
grades  to  those  now  included  in  its  organization  1  The  answer  is  clearly 
in  the  afiirmative.  The  proposition  is  self-evident ;  it  needs  no  argument 
to  demonstrate  it.  The  Secretary  tells  us  that  our  navy  is  to  consist  of 
six  squadrons,  or  rather  of  small  fleets  of  seven  effective  ships  each. 
According  to  the  naval  system,  each  fleet  should'be  under  a  rear-admiral : 
and  though  the  commander-in-chief  of  each  of  these  fleets  may  possess 
no  other  legal  title  than  that  of  a  captain,  he  is  in  fact  a  rear-admiral. 
Then  why  should  he  not  be  legally  recognized  by  the  proper  title  1 
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The  navy  of  the  United  States,  in  organization,  might  be  compared  to  an 
army,  composed  of  several  regiments  of  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry, 
brought  into  the  field  under  control  of  the  senior  colonel,  called  general 
only  while  in  command.  Can  any  one  not  imagine  that  such  an  army 
might  be  inefficient  on  account  of  the  absence  of  grades  of  officers  superior 
to  a  colonel  1 

But  a  radical  defect  of  naval  organization  lies  in  the  mode  of  creating 
its  officers.  There  are  many  more  midshipmen  appointed  than  can  be 
promoted  to  masters  and  lieutenants,  before  the  young  gentlemen  reach 
a  period  in  life  when  they  should  be  fit  for  the  responsibilities  of 
command. 

A  Naval  Academy  has  existence :  upon  it  must  depend  the  excellence  of 
naval  officers  in  future.  It  is  proposed  to  send  every  year  from  each  con- 
gressional district  one  boy,  and  to  give  die  President  the  privilege  to 
name  17  at  large,  making  an  aggregate  of  250.  A  scrutinizing  examina- 
tion of  these  boys  wUl  be  made,  and  all  who  are  not  adapted  for  the  ser- 
vice will  be  rejected.  An  examination  will  be  held  every  six  months, 
and  those  who  are  not  approved  to  be  sent  home  to  seek  some  other  vo- 
cation. At  the  close  of  the  academic  course,  these  cadets  will  compete 
for  the  number  of  appointments  to  be  made ;  those  approved  to  be  ap- 
pointed midshipmen,  and  afler  a  cruise  at  sea,  they  will  again  compete 
for  the  places  of  master  and  lieutenant.  Of  the  class  of  250,  there  may 
be  200  who  compete  for  say  30  warrants  as  midshipmen  ;  then  170  leave 
the  academy  educated  and  at  liberty  to  pursue  other  vocations,  or  to  seek 
the  merchant  service.  Of  the  class  of  80  midshipmen,  25  may  become 
candidates  for  ten  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  and  master,  and  15 
will  return  into  private  life.  Or,  if  the  system  be  extended  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  staff-corps,  consisting  of  ordnance  officers,  hydrographers,  steam-en- 
gineers, and  professors ;  and  even  marine  officers  and  pursers  might  be 
selected  from  among  the  graduates  of  the  naval  academy. 

The  academic  course  of  the  naval  cadet  should  be  four  years,  spending 
each  summer  on  board  a  practice  ship.  Naval  cadets  are  admitted  be- 
tween the  i^es  of  13  and  15 ;  and  complete  their  course  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  19,  having  had  in  the  aggregate  about  one  year's  experience 
at  sea.  Then  having  served  three  years  as  midshipmen,  they  would  gra- 
duate as  miisters,  or  lieutenants  of  the  line,  or  as  one  of  the  several  staS 
corps  above  mentioned,  at  the  age  of  from  20  to  22 — ^with  a  prospect  of 
living  lon^r  enough  to  become  commanders  and  captains. 

Under  such  a  system,  there  would  be  probably  an  average  of  five  or  six 
hundred  young  men  at  the  academy  under  instruction,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  for  every  thing,  $300  per  head. 
This  expense  would  secure  to  the  country  under  such  a  system  a  navy 
of  picked  men ;  and  furnish  to  the  community  well  trained  officers  for 
merchant  steamers  and  sailing  vessels. 

Under  the  present  system,  supposing  midshipmen  to  be  promoted  at 
the  end  of  ten  years,  it  costs  the  government  at  least  $6,000  per  head  in 
pay  alone,  to  create  its  naval  lieutenants ;  and  then  they  are  at  an  age 
when  they  should  be  commanders,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  prospect  of 
keeping  watch  for  twenty  years,  and  finally,  when  all  the  ambition  of 
youth  and  early  manhood  are  exhausted,  at  the  ag^  of  fifly,  they  become 
elegible  to  command  a  sloop  of  war,  though  unfilled  by  lo^g  dependence 
on  superiors,  to  bear  its  responsibilities. 
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The  first  step  in  establishing  such  a  system  would  be  to  abolish  the 
grade  of  passed  midshipmen,  at  any  cost.  It  would  be  economy  to  buy 
them  out  at  $6000  or  even  $10,000  per  head,  with  liberty  to  s^ek  their 
fortunes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  passed  midshipmen  constitute 
the  material  of  which  masters  and  lieutenants  are  made,  and  are  of  no 
other  indispensable  use  :  yet,  they  are  on  hand  so  long,  they  are  too  old 
for  the  object  for  which  they  are  kept. 

The  naval  academy  should  be  the  depot  from  which  all  officers  should 
be  supplied  ;  and  they  should  not  be  kept  beyond  the  age  when,  if  not  fit 
to  be  masters  or  lieutenants,  they  would  be  still  young  enough  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world  without  the  aid  of  the  government.  The 
system  proposed  is  republican,  democratic,  and  would  enable  the  general 
government  to  contribute  its  mite  towards  the  common  cause  of  educa- 
ting the  people. 

The  abolition  of  the  lash  renders  a  thorough  revision  of  the  naval  code 
necessary  without  delay.  The  navy  is  now  governed  by  a  law  which  was 
framed  fifly  years  ago,  and  which  in  its  spirit  and  letter  is  just  a  half 
century  behind  the  times. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  thrown  together,  in  hope  they  may  sug- 
gest something  to  those  interested,  which  will  result  in  giving  the  nation  a 
modem  navy  in  all  respects  worthy  its  ancient  prowess  and  renown. 


it 
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I. 

There  was  a  Yankee  man 

And  hia  Dam«  it  was  Dan, 
And  he  said,  "Harry  B-lw-r,letn3  try,  try,  try 

If  'tween  as  we  can't  poke 

Oar  fingers  for  the  joke 
Into  jolly  ancle  Sammy  s  little  eye,  eye,  eye, 
Into  jolly  uncle  Sammy's  little  eye !" 

II. 

Says  Harry,  "Here's  my  hand, 

For  there's  no  one  in  the  land 
Can  mesmerize  old  Sammy  with  a  spout,  spoat, 

As  you,  my  Godlike  Dan,  [spout, 

While  I  digest  the  plan  ;  ['bout ; 

But,  first  now  let  us  see  what  we're  about,  'bout, 
But,  first  now  let  us  what  we're  about." 

-      III. 

"  Ton  know,  mv  glorious  Dan, 
You're  by  far  tne  wisest  man 
Great  New-England   ever  raised.     *' Danny 

[bow'd  low,  low. 
And,  said  he, "  My  dearest  sir, 
May  I  never  hope  to  stir, 
If  John  Bull  is  not  the  greatest  man  I  know, 

[know,  know, 
If  John  BoU  is  not  the  greatest  man  I  know." 

IV. 

"  Your  country  well  naav  brag," 

auoth  B— Iw— r,  «  of  Its  flag. 
But  its  galaxy  of  stars  shine  less  bright,  bright, 

Than  thy  genias."  Danny  bow*d,    [bright, 

Sajring— '*  Sir,  I'm  vastly  proud,  [si^t ; 
I  but  mirror  him  who  stands  in  my  sight,  sight, 
1  reflect  the  man  who  stands  in  my  sight. 
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V. 

And  lone  they  toadied  on 
With  a  oait  for  number  one, 
Until  Dan  was  getting  drowsy  with  his  fame, 

[fame,  fame, 

When  said  B ,  *'  Call  me  a  liar, 

If  that  National  E.  Squier, 
By  his  bullying  don't  shame  your  fame  and 

[name,  name,  name. 

By  his  bollying  don't  shame  your  fame  and 

[name." 

VI. 

"And  so  he  will — a  pen, 

And  I'll  have  him  back  again — '' 

That  is  right,  said  Harry  B.,  with  a  civic,  civic. 
Nod ;  and  then  •'  my  dearest  Dan,  [civic 
You're  by  far  the  greatest  man. 

Won't  you  give  us  that  small  door  of  the  Pacific, 

['cific,  'cific, 

Won'tyougivensthatsmalldoorofthePacific?'* 

[What  followed,  we  deem  not  suitable  for  the 
public  eye ;  but,  as  Perkins  stole  out,  Sir  H—y 
B^wer  was  chanting  cum  jollificatione  lois- 
terosa^  subatantially  as  follows  :J 

VII. 

We're  a  precious  pair  of  blades. 
And  our  temper  never  fades, 
Thou|^  the  Yankee  press  keeps  buzzing  in  our 

[ears,  ears,  ears. 
Well  rut  out,  my  old  chap. 
The  Isthmus  from  your  map, 
And  your  Anglo-Saxon   Bull  will   guide  the 

[shears,  shears,  shears, 
Your  Anglo-Saxon  friend  will  guide  the  shears." 

[Left  jollifying: 
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(Ckmclajed.) 

In  those  transactions,  on  Poe's  part,  we  find  little  cominon  sense  and  leas 
courtesy.  That  he  was  capable  of  love,  we  have  proofs  ;  but  that  he  used 
bis  first  benefactors  as  circumstances  prompted,  we  have  also  proofs. 
We  attribute  this  to  the  unbounded  affection  and  promises  lavished  upon 
him  by  them  from  boyhood,  until  he  had  actually  grown  into  the  idea 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  patrimony,  and  that  they  liked  him  so  much 
that  he  could  conciliate  them  at  any  time.  We  do  not  say  those  things 
to  lessen  him,  for  we  are  predisposed  in  his  favor,  by  his  genius  and  rare 
mental  power ;  but  conscientiously  reviewing  his  life,  those  things  promi- 
nently stand  out,  as  leading  to  all  his  afler-life  misfortune ;  and  we  say 
again,  they  were  the  effects  of  having  a  great  benefactor,  whose  extreme 
kindness  in  youth  had  waylaid  the  otherwise  steady  and  well-intended 
energy  of  the  construction  of  the  fiiture  man.  There  were  other  failings  in 
his  character  which,  unfortunately,  "grew  with  his  growth,"  and  it  is  with 
extreme  sorrow  that  we  have  read  anecdotes  of  him  which  the  circum- 
stances prove  to  be  time ;  and  heard  anecdotes  of  him,  from  respectable 
sources,  which  betray  a  cunning,  that  even  misfortune  cannot  excuse.  We 
may  try  (as  we  have  done  repeatedly)  to  excuse  them  to  ourself,  through 
a  willingness  to  do  so,  and  a  wish  to  blot  them  from  our  memory ;  or  to 
our  friends,  when  they  intrpduce  the  subject  of  his  private  life  ;  through 
our  appreciation  of  his  genius ;  but  we  find  the  very  fact  of  their  gaining 
on  us  but  slowly,  has  made  their  tenure  on  our  mind  of  a  more  redoubt- 
able nature  than  we  anticipated. 

We  approach,  however,  (and  we  are  glad  of  it,)  the  period  when  we 
must  look  at  him  otherwise  than  into  his  private  matters  and  character; 
when  we  must,  as  it  were,  close  the  book  of  his  life,  and  open  that  of 
his  labors.  And  we  would  wish  to  shut  him  up  in  the  tomb,  as  he  is, 
and  think  alone  of  his  books.  This  in  many  cases  is  extremely  difficult, 
and  sometimes  impossible ;  for,  as  Dr.  Griswold  tells  us,  "  nearly  all  that 
he  wrote  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  including  much  of  his  best 
poetry,  was  in  some  sense  biographical."  Yeti  can  we  not  still  think  of 
him  as  the  hero  of  a  poem  or  tale,  and  be  blind  to  him  as  a  man  1  We 
will  try  and  promise  our  readers  our  candid  impre-ssions.  We  henceforth 
view  him  as  a  LITERARY  MAN. 

We  capitalize  those  words — Literart  Man — in  the  same  spirit  as  we 
would,  on  a  friend^s  totnb,  inscribe  his  name  in  larger  letters  than  his  age, 
birth,  or  death ;  and  because  Fate  has  made  those  words  of  world-wide 
import.  Over  how  many  graves  might  they  not  be  sculptured  with  the 
same  meaning ;  and  to  how  many  various  men  do  they  not  give  the  sor- 
rowful indices  of  unhappy  lives  and  fates  !  Combined,  those  words  have 
more  sorrowful  character,  yet  more  nobility  withal,  than  the  Martyrology 
can  furnish  to  support  its  claims  to  the  title  of  the  one,  or  the  Peerage 
Books  of  France  or  England,  with  all  their  haughty  emblazonings  and 
crowded  shields,  can  herald  for  that  of  the  other.  The  mere  whispering 
to  ourselves  of  those  words  makes  us  the  centre  of  a  blessed  crowd,  who 
rise  to  the  conjuration,  as  the  attendant  genii  waited  on  the  lamp  of  Alad- 
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din.  Crowding  memories  and  crowding  spirits  are  here — ^here — ^from  Ho- 
Tner  to  Tasso,  from  Milton  to  Mangan  and  Poe.  Our  heart  chokes  as  they 
show  us  and  open  to  us  a  pathway  to  antiquity — that  hrilliant  pathway, 
palpitating  with  a  surge  oi  moans  and  tortures.  They  must  think  we 
are  some  hellish  epicurean,  that  we  could  enjoy  a  journey  over  this  strata 
of  skulls  and  immortality.  No,  we  must  turn  hence  to  the  last  and 
nearest  plank  on  that  *^  bridge  of  sighs,"  and  contemplate  the  grotesque 
adamant  of  which  it  is  shaped.  If,  at  the  convulsion  of  matter,  when 
this  little  earth — ^this  little  fret-work  of  immortal  bones,  is  shaken,  the 
heralding  angel  would  divide  mind  from  body,  it  needs  but  think  those 
talismanic  words,  to  raise  the  genius  of  a  world  in  a  thought. 

Poe  had,  in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  and  under  the  despair  caused 
by  his  West  Point  disgrace,  the  death  of  Mr.  Allan,  and  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  attract  some  attention  by  contributions  to  the  public  jounuJa, 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier.  How  long  he  remained  in  the  service.  Dr. 
Griswold  was  unable  to  ascertain,  and  the  fact  is  not  mentioned  by  other 
biographers.  Suffice  it  to  know,  ^*  he  was  recognized  by  officers  who  had 
known  him  at  West  Point;"  and  efibrts  were  being  made  to  obtain  for 
him  a  commission,  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  deserted. 

He  seems  now  to  have  made  up  his  mind  for  a  Literary  Life,  and  aa 
occurrence  of  rather  a  hopeful  nature  determined  him  in  that  course. 
The  '^  Baltimore  Visitor"  having  offered  a  prize  for  a  Poem  and  Tale,  to 
be  won  by  competition,  Poe  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  both,  and  also 
a  declaration  from  the  judges,  that,  of  six  tales  which  he  sent  in,  the 
worst  was  better  than  the  best  of  all  the  other  competitors.  Prize  e» 
says  have  been  generally  awarded  the  distinction  of  iJways  being  much 
inferior  to  works  composed  under  different  circumstances,  and,  we  believe, 
with  much  truth.  However  it  may  be,  Poe's  proves  an  exception  to  thai 
conjecture,  which  is  fast  gaining  the  importance  of  a  literary  dogmat 
The  Tale,  which  received  the  prize,  was  that  intense  and  .exciting  perform- 
ance, "  MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle."  The  Poem,  which  was  in  blank  verse, 
betrays  much  of  that  power  of  contrast  and  description,  which  his  pen 
moulded  into  such  extraordinary  and  exciting  forms  afterwards.  Here  m 
an  extract  to  our  purpose.  It  is  from  the  ^*  Coliseum,"  the  prize  poem 
alluded  to. 

**  Here,  where  a  hero  fell,  a  column  falls ! 
Here,  where  the  mimic  eagle  glared  in  gold, 
A  midDisht  vigil  holds  the  swarthy  bat ! 
Here,  miere  the  dames  of  Rome  their  gilded  hair 
Waved  to  the  wind,  now  wave  the  reed  and  thistle  f 
Here,  where  on  golden  throne  the  monarch  lolled. 
Glides  spectre-liice  unto  his  marble  home, 
Lit  by  the  wan  light  of  the  horned  moon, 
The  swift  and  silent  lizard  of  the  stones !" 


lliis  aflair  procured  him  some  true  friends  in  Baltimore,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Kennedy,  author  of  '^  Horse  Shoe  liobinson,"  who  lost  no  op- 
portunity to  serve  the  young  author.  It  takes  genius  to  appreciate  gen- 
ius, and  Mr.  Kennedy  saw  through  the  texture  of  Poe's  mind.  Shortly 
after,  we  find  him  writing  to  Mr.  White,  Proprietor  of  the  Southern  Lite- 
rary Messenger,  then  but  a  few  months  started. 
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**BAi.TiMoas,  April  13,  1835. 
**  Dear  Sir — Poe  did  right  in  referring  to  me.  He  is  verv  clever  with  his 
pen— classical  and  scholar-like.  He  wants  experience  and  direction,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  he  can  be  made  very  useful  to  you.  And,  poor  fellow !  he  is 
very  poor.  I  told  him  to  write  something  for  every  number  of  your  magazine, 
and  that  yon  might  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  give  him  some  permanent  em- 
ploy. He  has  a  volume  of  very  bizarre  tales,  in  the  hands  of ,  in  Phila- 
delphia, who  lor  a  year  past  has  been  promising  to  publish  them.  This  young 
fellow  is  highly  imaginative,  and  a  little  given  to  the  terrific  He  is  at  work 
upon  a  tragedy,  but  I  have  turned  him  to  drudging  upon  whatever  may  make 
money,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  and  he  will  find  your  account  in  each 
other." 

Mr.  White  engaged  him  as  editor,  and  continuing  in  that  position  on 
the  ^^  Messenger,'^  with  some  slight  interruptions,  nearly  two  years — he 
raised  the  circulation  from  four  hundred  to  the  healthy  enjoyment  of  '^  rath- 
er  more  than  five  thousand.'^  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  ability,  and, 
m  most  instances,  candor  of  his  literary  criticisms.  He  determined  the 
profession  should  not  degenerate  in  his  hands,  and  mapped  out  in  his 
own  mind  a  course  of  earnestness  and  a  critical  standard,  which  he  fol- 
lowed with  decision  and  defended  with  ability.  That  his  estimate  of 
genius  and  talent,  and  the  schools  of  literature,  was  generally  correct,  we 
are  convinced.  Of  course  we  do  not  take  into  account  those  essays  and 
ricetches,  in  which  embittered  feelings  or  whimsical  enmity  seduced  him 

•  to  deal  in  personalities.  But  denuding  his  writings  of  those  ill  feolings^— 
which  we  too  often  find  genius  ready  to  indulge  in — and  looking  through 
their  defornpties,  we  find  their  critical  opinions,  with  some  exceptions, 
oorrect.  Taking  them  as  they  are,  like  most  defoimed  creatures,  they 
are  malicious,  sneering,  too  apt  to  look  down  on  people,  when  it  required 
no  effort  to  look  them  straight  in  the  face.  Perhaps,  in  the  power  of  an- 
alysis, he  has  no  equal  at  the  present  day  ;  and,  in  our  mind,  he  is  seen 
more  to  advantage  when  using  this  particular  faculty  tlian  in  any  other. 
That  he  makes  the  fabrics  he  aflerwards  takes  asunder,  is  true>  That  he 
weaves  a  beautiful  web,  with  all  the  assiduity  and  industry  of  a  spider, 
and  then  unravels,  even  the  most  seemingly  everlasting  knot,  in  our  opin- 
ion, entitles  his  genius  to  even  more  admiration  than  his  critics  will  allow 
him.  They  consider  the  fact  of  his  making  all  his  plots  to  be  solved ;  or 
ravelling,  for  the  sake  of  unravelling  them,  a  sin  which  deducts  from  his 
meed  of  reputation.  We  think  otherwise,  if  a  man  maketh  a  labyrinth, 
which  not  only  defies  the  ingenuity  of  all  others,  but  actually  bewilders 
the  maker,  so  that  having  penetrated  into  its  depths  he  stands  in  de- 
spair of  egress,  decidedly  we  may  consider  the  labyrinth  a  triumph  of 
skill  in  its  way,  yet  our  opinion  of  the  man  shall  not  be  so  decided.  But 
if  a  man  maketh  a  labyrinth  equally  bewildering  to  mankind,  and  after 
seducing  persons  in,  and  appalling  them  at  their  situation,  but  in  the  end 
can  unravel  that  which  he  has  ravelled,  we  consider  him  of  superior  in- 
genuity :  one  whose  bmin  was  more  comprehensive ;  who  did  not  rely 
on  the  situations  or  occurrences  of  such  and  such  a  turn,  but  whose  mind 
comprehended  the  entire  thing,  as  though  it  looked  down  on  it  from 

^  above,  and  saw  it  in  a  glance.  The  one  is  the  martyr,  the  other  the 
roaster  of  his  own  creation.  The  one  loses,  and  never  finds  himself. 
The  other  loses  himself  to  create  an  excitement,  and  finds  himself  to 
double  the  effect.  The  fact  of  an  author  knowing  what  he  writes,  and 
letting  others  know  likewise,  we  do  not  think  a  fitult,  but  quite  the  oon* 
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trary*  Our  opinion  seems  to  be  backed  up  by  some  authors'  ezperienoes. 
For  instanoe,  when  Dickens  was  writing  his  *^  Dombey  and  Son,"  and 
had  created  such  a  sensation  by  the  masterly'  delineation  of  young  Paul, 
he  quite  unexpectedly  announced  the  demise  of  that  "  wondrous  boy/' 
It  was  asserted  that  even  Dickens  could  not  keep  him  alive.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  his  ori^nal  idea  was  to  have  done  so,  or  why  call  the 
book  as  he  had  ?  The  fact  seems  to  be,  he  began  without  a  plan,  as  he 
generally  does,  and  lavishing  too  much  genius  on  the  child,  without 
knowing  what  he  was  going  to  make  him,  found  he  had  made  him  too 
good  for  anything ;  consequently,  had  to  smother  him  quietly,  lest  he 
riioold  prove  the  bane  of  the  author's  life.  Thus  we  see  how  an  author 
may  get  into  a  labyrinth,  and  not  get  clean  out.  Yet,  as  it  is,  the  grisly 
skeleton  of  that  sweet  child  enjoys  an  immortality  which  its  maturer 
years,  had  it  been  permitted  to  have  lived,  perhaps  might  have  dissipated. 
The  greater  pains  an  author  takes  in  showing  his  acuteness  and  ingenuity 
— ^provided  he  does  not  become  tiresome,  which  Poe  never  does — ^we 
consider  the  more  praiseworthy,  and  entitles  him  to  our  good-will.  One 
of  the  most  noted  painters  of  the  ^'  Old  Masters,"  Rafiaele  or  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  we  believe,  (our  memory  serves  us  not  with  the  name  of  the 
painter,  but  the  circumstance  we  have  perfect,)  used  to  paint  his 
figures  thus — ^first  he  would  draw  and  paint  the  skeleton  in  the 
position  the  destined  figure  should  occupy.  Layer  over  layer  he  would 
then  paint  the  muscles,  beginning  with  those  nearest  to  the  bone, 
and  thus  gradually  introducing  the  nerves  and  arteries,  perfecting  the  ori- 
gin and  insertion  of  each  muscle  in  its  peculiar  action,  heighten  the  figure 
all  but  to  nature,  and  then  paint  the  skin  over  all  his  labor.  Should  we 
find  fault  with  the  artist  for  all  this  routine  of  study  ]  Certainly  not. 
It  is  only  a  genius  who  would  dare  such  a  self-test,  and  only  a  genius 
could  pass  through  it  with  triumph.  The  time  spent — ^not  lost — ^in  this 
exercise  of  pictorial  anatomy,  more  than  repaid  his  enthusiasm  as  a  stu- 
dent by  his  perfection  as  an  artist.  And  the  praises  of  the  comparative 
few,  who  saw  the  picture  in  its  various  stages  of  anatomical  growth,  to 
the  many  who  saw  the  finished  painting,  decorating  and  enriching  the  gal- 
lery, palace  or  cathedral,  was  of  more  real  gratification  to  the  artist,  be- 
cause appreciated  by  hU  visitors;  and  because  genius  is  always  self- 
reliant  in  mesmerizing — so  to  speak — ^the  many,  while  it  is  only  doubtful 
of  the  appreciation  of  congenial  intellectuality.  The  artist  was  an  a^ept 
in  the  anatomical  science,  and  we  cannot  but  admire  his  ingenuity  in  ita 
display.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  sailor  can  rig  a  "  seventy-four,"  he 
should  know  the  use,  and  how  to  use,  every  rope.  The  aeronaut,  who 
could  but  raise  his  balloon,  and  who  could  not  lower  it,  would  excite  nei- 
ther praise  for  his  daring,  nor  pity  for  his  fate,  but  sneers  for  his  impu- 
dence. And  the  mesmerist,  who  would  put  you  to  sleep,  and  could  not 
awake  you,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  tried  for  something  more  than 
manslaughter.  Ingenuity,  so  long  as  it  is  vigorous,  cannot  be  overtaxed ; 
for  by  its  own  very  power  it  will  defy  detection  by  the  reader.  It  will 
become  so  very  ingenious  as  to  lose  all  appearance  of  it,  as  Tennyson'a 
poetry,  being  the  work  of  a  supreme  artist,  has  the  appearance  of  exqui- 
site simplicity.  It  is  artistically  made  to  appear  simple,  as  Poe's  fictions 
are  ingeniously  wrought  to  look  like  facts.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  one 
of  Poe's  great  recommendations — ^a  rare  gift,  and  so  seldom  to  be  met 
with  fully  sustained  by  the  power,  with  which  he  supported  all  his  plots, 
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that  it  strikes  even  the  most  casual  student  of  his  works.  We  have  lent 
his  books  to  friends,  who,  having  read  one  of  his  tales,  returned  the  book, 
saying  it  was  a  horrible  detail  of  circumstances,  and  that  they  wanted  a 
story — a  fiction,  not  a  finely-written  account  of  a  blood-freezing  occur- 
rence. On  being  informed  that  it  was  a  fiction  they  had  been  reading, 
they  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  of  the  fact,  and  on  re-borrowing  the 
book,  had  alternately  toput  it  down  in  wonder,  and  read  in  delight,  aa 
we  ourself  had  done.  Tnis  is  the  very  thing  which  argues  his  great 
power,  and  strengthens  our  opinion ;  and  you  feel  that  if  he  told  you, 
that  you  yourself  had  paraded  Broadway,  walking  on  your  hands,  your 
legs  in  the  air,  and  an  umbrella,  held  at  an  angle  of  forty-live,  under 
your  right  knee-pan,  so  circumstantially  would  he  tell  you  how  you  man- 
aged  it,  and  detail  the  incidents  that  might  take  place  had  you  done  so, 
that  you  should  feel  in  most  distressing  doubt,  if  such  was  really  the 
fact,  and  of  your  own  sanity.     But  let  us  return  to  his  career. 

He  married  in  Richmond  with  his  .cousin,  Virginia  Qemm,  a  beautiful 

?rl,  poor  and  gentle.  From  Richmond  he  went  to  Baltimore,  thence  to 
hiladelphia,  and  subsequently  to  New- York.  In  those  cities  he  lived  by 
bis  writings,  and  was  connected  with  several  of  the  leading  magazines  of 
the  day.  He  was  engaged  with  Dr.  Hawks  in  writing  for  the  "  New-York 
Review,"  in  1838.  Ha4  been  chief  editor  of  the  ''  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," owned  by  Burton,  the  comedian,  himself  a  writer  of  remarkable 
ability  and  comic  power,  in  1839  ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  wrote  for  the 
"  Literary  Examiner,"  of  Pittsburgh — and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
published  all  the  stories  he  had  then  written,  in  two  volumes,  under  the 
title  of  *^  Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque."  He  continued  his 
connection  with  "Burton's"  until  June,  1840,  and  on  the  merging  of  that 
gentleman's  magazine  with  the  "  Casket,"  Poe  was  engaged  bv  Mr.  G. 
B*  Graham  as  editor  of  the  new  magazine,  which  has  been  so  favorably 
known  since  as  "  Graham's."  With  this  he  remained  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
in  it  wrote  several  of  his  finest  tales  and  criticisms.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  an  uncertainty  of  character,  formed  by  habits  of  dissipation,  was  the 
only  spring  of  disagreement  which  rendered  it  necessary  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  magazines  he  had  been  connected  with,  to  seek  for  some  other 
person,  of  more  steady  action,  to  guide  their  publications.  Af]ter  his  dis- 
sociation from  "  Graham's,"  he  stayed  some  time  in  Philadelphia,  to  es- 
tablish a  magazine  of  his  own,  to  be  called  the  "  Stylus,"  and  might  have 
succeeded,  but  for  the  •*  unfortunate  notoriety  of  his  habits."  In  1848, 
he  removed  to  New- York,  and  was  received  into  "circles  capable  of  both 
the  appreciation  and  the  production  of  literature."  Soon  after  he  had 
made  New- York  the  field  of  his  toil,  he  published  that  extraordinary 
poem,  the  "  Raven,"  which  greatly  Increased  bis  reputation.  This  he  fol- 
lowed up  and  sustained  by  his  "  Mesmeric  Revelations,"  and  "  the  Facts 
in  the  case  of  M.  Yaldemar ;"  two  of  the  most  exciting  and  truth-looking 
narratives  ever  penned, — ^and  afterward  was  critic  of  the  "  Mirror,"  editor 
of  the  Broadway  Journal,  a  contributor  to  "  Godey's  Magazine,"  this  Re- 
view, and  other  periodicals. 

The  situation  of  writer  for  the  Reviews  and  Magazines  is,  at  most 
times,  of  a  very  precarious  nature,  and  m  his  case  was  more  than  usually 
so  from  the  causes  we  have  previously  alluded  to.  Still,  an  author  of 
his  vast  resources  and  power  should  have  made  both  an  easy  living  and  a 
wide  reputation,  even  through  the  magazines ;  but  having,  with  his  other 
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infinnities,  raised,  through  the  best  motives  towards  his  profession,  so 
many  personal  enemies,  he  found  his  efibrts  unsuccessful  in  striving  to 
obtain  the  former,  and  would  not  have  attained  the  latter,  if  the  same 
tide  could  have  swept  both  away.  In  this  precarious  life  was  he  bound, 
going  through  many  misfortunes,  and  heightening  them  by  his  whims 
and  caprices,  until  friendly  death  quieted  his  unquiet  brain  too  prema- 
turely for  his  country's  literature,  but  nearly  a  lite-time  behind  his  hap- 
piness. He  died  on  Sunday  evening,  October  7th,  1849,  aged  thirty- 
eight,  in  a  hospital  in  Baltimore. 

As  a  poet,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  entitled  to  a  proud  position  among 
the  poets  of  his  country.  Looking  at  his  poetical  'productions  with  a 
view  to  their  construction,  power  of  exciting,  or  popularity,  we  find  he  is 
no  way  behind  any  other  native  poet.  If  the  latter  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  his  genius  as  a  poet,  then  would  he  rank  in  the  first  place,  for,  undoubt- 
edly, the  most  popular  native  poem  is  the  "  Kavcn,"  excepting,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Longfellow's  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  and  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing is  more  widely  appreciated  "  beyond  the  wave"  than  in  its  native 
country.  Mr.  Poe's  construction  is  always  admirable,  and  his  power  of 
exciting  intensely  peculiar.  Yet,  Poe  is  far  from  being  a  great  poet. 
There  is  a  something  more  than  admirable  construction,  and  a  power 
of  excitement  wanting,  to  constitute  the  poet.  Soul — ^not  the  soul  so 
frequently  spoken  of  by  canting  theologians,  which  generally  amounts 
to  the  renting  of  a  fashionable  pew  in  Trinity  Church  or  St.  Patrick's — but 
soul — ^heart — that  beautiful  and  transportable,  but  indescribable  some- 
thing, which  illumines  our  feelings  and  sensations,  as  the  smile  of  Omni- 
potence lights  up,  and  makes  buoyant  a  verdant  valley, — ^that  feeling 
which  swells  us  into  heroship,  as  we  ponder  over  the  Crusade  wars, — that 
makes  us  a  soldier  of  the  cross  at  Ascalon,  or  a  preserver  of  the  Holy 
Tomb  at  Jerusalem.  That  blessed  feeling  which  makes  us  be  a  world- 
man — to  see  nature  by  inspiration,  if  we  never  left  our  birth-room.  That 
is  to  be  a  poet — to  have  a  mind  and  heart  as  large  as  a  universe  in  an  ex- 
panding ray  of  beatitude  emanating  from  a  point  so  small  that,  amid  the 
brilliant  halo,  the  origin  is  forgotten,  and  the  soul  is  only  seen.  This  is 
not  always  the  case  in  Poe's  poetry.  He  is  constantly  before  us.  Wo 
see  the  point  from  which  the  light  is  coming.  We  are  diverted 
from  what  ought  to  bo  the  only  attraction.  No  matter  how  fine 
Poe's  verse,  there  is  too  frequently  a  mechanism  about  it,  which  we 
would  rather  forget,  but  cannot.  He  seeins  to  take  pride  in  this  feature 
of  his  poetical  compositions,  as  is  very  evident  from  his  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  composed  the  "  Raven."  This  does  not  detract  from  ils 
merit,  but  does  from  its  effect.  Yet  it  is  all  that  he  intended  it  for.  In 
that  exquisite  poem,  there  is  a  wmsoiousness  of  effect,  sometimes  too  evi- 
dent for  its  author's  purpose,  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  some  pas- 
sages of  fine  natural  passion  and  expression :  for  instance, — 

"  Prophet."  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil — prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil ! 
By  thnt  Heaven  that  bends  abov^  us,  by  that  God  we  both  adore, 
Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden,  if,  within  the  distant  Aidenn, 
It  shall  clasp  A  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name  Leuore, 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore.** 
Quoth  the  Raven,  **  Never  more." 

**  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend,  I  shrieked,  upstarting^- 
Get  thee  bock  into  the  tempest,  and  the  Night*s  Plutonian  shore ! 
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Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken ! 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken  !— quit  the  bust  above  my  door ! 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  off  my  door  i'* 
Qouth  the  Raven,  '*  Jf  ever  more." 

In  those  elegant  stanzas,  the  question  in  the  first  quoted  is  not  more 
beautifully  put  than  the  lover^s  passion  is  portrayed  in  the  second,  on  the 
answer  of  "  Never  more."  The  contrast,  a  peculiar  power  of  Poe's,  at- 
tracts much  attention :  the  one-worded  bird,  with  its  wiseacre  look  and 
dark  guise  stoically  quaint,  driving  to  madness  the  ardent,  yet  bewailing 
lover.  The  naturalness  with  which  human  passion  finds  vent,  in  our  opi- 
nion, conveys  the  finest  passage  of  the  poem — "  Be  that  word  our  sign  of 
parting,"  <S^.  ;  also,  the  cooling  down,  when  there  is  more  thought,  and 
less  violent  passion,  '*  Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy 
form  from  on*  my  door."  The  management  of  the  situation  and  objects 
of  this  poem  is  quite  in  Poe^s  vein,  and  is  consequently  perfect.  The  me- 
chanism which  makes  us  be  conscious  of  the  author's  presence  in  his 
poetry,  is  not  at  all  evident  in  his  prose.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
very  putting  the  thought  into  rhythm  and  rhyme,  makes  a  conscious- 
ness of  effect,  while  in  the  prose  tale  of  the  "  Gold  Bug,"  or  the  "  Adven- 
tures of  Hans  Pfaall,"  you  read  the  uninterrupted  narrative  as  you  would  a 
piece  of  bona  fide  news  in  a  daily  paper.  The  very  hound  with  which 
this  fine  poem,  "  The  Raven,"  springs  along,  leads  to  this  consciousness, 
which. cannot  be  perceived  in  the  prose  relation  of  his  roost  extraordinary 
concoctions.  You  know  the  poetry  is  the  relation  of  something  in  the 
mind, — ^you  are  persuaded  the  prose  is  the  relation  of  a  fact.  As  we 
have  said,  this  takes  not  from  the  merit  of  the  poetry,  but  adds  to  that  of 
the  prose ;  and,  on  that  account,  we  consider  him  much  superior  as  a  prose 
writer,  than  as  a  poet ;  at  the  same  time,  that  we  accord  him  a  distin- 
guished rank  as  a  cultivator  of  the  divine  art. 

As  an  artist  of  refined  taste  and  exceeding  skill  in  melody,  his  best 
poems  be^r  striking  testimony.  Indeed,  in  this  respect,  he  has  no  supe- 
rior. He  wields  his  power  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  some  instances 
with  remarkable  potency ;  for  instance,  in  that  very  exciting  and  fine 
chant,  "The  Bells."  It  is  really  a  most  fascinating  production,  and  we 
never  read  it  but  we  have  to  rest  afler  each  verse,  to  let  the  reverbera- 
tions of  the  ^^  Bells"  in  thought  die  away 

**  On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air,** 

that  we  may  commence  the  succeeding  in  silence.  There  is  a  strange 
swing ^  if  we  may  use  the  word,  in  the  concluding  lines.  As  they  front 
yott  on  the  page,  they  look  redundant  and  uncalled  for — but  read — read 
aloud  ;  and  the  voice  will  naturally,  and  by  identification  with  the  poet, 
sink,  and  swell,  aud  modulate  its  tones  into  mimic  peals  of  joy  or  alarm 
bells.  No  writer  knew  better  how  far  he  could  lead  a  reader,  and  how  to 
hold  his  attention,  than  Poe  ;  the  poem  in  question  is  a  striking  evidence 
of  this  power.  It  is  one  of  his  poems  in  which  you  are  not  conscious  of 
the  author^s  presence,  the  melody  is  so  perfect,  aud  the  method  so  apt  to 
the  subject.  Tlie  poem  "  to  Helen"  is  really  beautiful,  full  of  the  true 
poet's  aspiration,  clad  in  exquisite  language  and  rhythm.  "  Annabel 
Lee''  k  scarcely  less  beautiful,  but  decidedly   less  artistic.     "  Leuore," 
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•*  Eulalie,"  and  "  Ulalume,"  each  have  peculiar  and  catching  traits ;  the 
last  especially,  which  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  author's  poetical  com- 
positions, llie  melancholy  and  metaphysical  are  Poe's  best  opportuni- 
ties, and  he  never  loses  eidier  to  indulge  his  favorite  and  most  congenial 
&culties.  "  Ulalume"  is  of  that  combined  class ;  and  after  you  have  read 
it,  and  set  the  book  down,  your  brain  is  beatins  with  the  internal  revolu- 
tions of  some  of  the  lines  which  contain  the  chief  burden  of  the  poem. 
Unwittingly  you  are  repeating 

**  The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober ; 

The  lesTes  they  were  crisped  and  sere — 

The  leaves  they  were  withering  and  sere ; 
It  was  night  in  the  loDesotne  October, 

Of  my  roost  immemurial  year ; 
It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Anber, 

In  the  misty  mid  region  of  Weir — 
It  was  dawo  by  the  dark  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  die  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir.** 

In  the  seventh  stanza  of  this  poem,  how  Poe  could  allow  such  a 
rhyme  as  "  Fwto,"  and  "  Kissed  JJer,"  and  "  Fwto,"  and  "  sister^'*  to  take 
place,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  In  the  case  of  any  other  poet  using 
such  cockney  rhymes,  wc  might  pass  it  unnoticed  ;  but  in  his,  who  spoke 
and  wrote  so  much  about  these  things,  it  strikes  our  ear  rather  awkwardly. 
Another  instance  of  this  is  in  his  (^^an/in^dicular)  sonnet  on  Frances 
Osgood,  entitled,  "  A  Valentine,"  where  the  rhyming  of  "  Zacto"  and 
"  reader^"*  occurs ;  also  "  early*'^  and  "  dearly^"*  in  the  sonnet  "  To  My 
Mother;"  and  "va/%«"  and  "pa/crctf,"  in  the  "Haunted  Palace."  The 
following  passage  appears  in  "  Al  Aaraaf :" 

'*  Some  have  left  the  cool  glade,  and 

Have  slept  with  the  bee — 
Arouse  them  my  maiden 

On  moorland  and  lea." 

For  the  rhyming  of  " ghde^  and"  with  " maiden,"  he  gives  an  excuse 
(which  is  no  excuse)  in  a  note  as  follows : 

"  It  is,  however,  imitated  from  Sir  W.  Scott,  or  rather  from  Claud 
Halcro,  in  whose  mouth  I  admired  its  effect : 

Oh  !  were  there  an  island, 

Tho*  ever  so  wild, 
Where  woman  might  smile,  and 

No  man  be  beguilM,  6cc.*^ 

*' island*^  and  "  smile  and"  are  perfect  in  rhyme,  which  ^^  glade,  and,"  and 
"  m^iiden"  arc  not,  as  the  most  uneducated  ear  will  at  one  perceive.  At 
best  this  sort  of  criticism  reminds  us  of  the  book-pedler  that  Gerald 
Griffin  met  in  a  London  coffee-house,  where  some  singular  though  unknown 
characters  used  to  carry  on  a  *  Noctes.'  On  some  occasions  all  the  par- 
ties present  used  to  read  a  poem,  the  person  following  the  reader  to 
criticise  the  manner  of  the  previous  reading,  and  conclude  by  reading  aa 
he  thought  perfect.     On  one  of  these  occasions  Byron's  poem  of  "  Fare 
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thee  well,  and  if  for  ever,"  6eo.,  was  selected,  and  it  had  been  read  and 
twisted  into  all  shapes  and  received  all  sorts  of  criticisms  by  the  time  it 
had  arrived  to  the  pedler's  turn  to  "  give  an  opinion  as  was  an  opinion.*' 
The  last  lines  it  wUl  be  recollected  are — 

*^  Seared  in  heart,  and  love,  and  blighted, 
More  than  this  £  scarce  can  <^ie.'* 

The  pedler  admitted  the  reading  admirable,  and  the  pronunciation  of 
the  last  speaker  up  to  the  last  line — ^up  to  the  very  last  word — ^perfect ;  but 
here  he  thought  he  observed  a  fault — "  I  speak  under  correction,  gentlemen," 
said  he,  '*  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  pronounced  the  word  die  in  the 
last  line  as  if  the  dot  was  off  the  i."  We  should  not  have  spent  time  on 
those  things  (slight  when  compared  with  his  attractive  characteristics)  but 
for  the  anomaly  they  present.  He  must  have  been  quite  conscious  of 
those  errors,  therefore  is  the  less  excusable  for  their  appearance,  especially 
as  he — supposing  his  critical  writings  to  have  had  the  effect  sought  for — 
created  the  taste  which  he  thus  unconcernedly  rebels  against. 

The  peculiar  style  of  rhythm  and  expression  in  which  some  of  his 
best  known  poems  are  written,  and  which  is  getting  to  be  recognized 
as  the  "  Poe  school,"  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  originated  with 
him.  The  characteristics  of  that "  style,"  or  "  school,"  have  been  long  and 
well  known  in  the  British  isles,  as  the  peculiar  feature  of  one  of  the 
finest  modern  poets — James  Clarence  Mangan.  The  readers  of  The 
Dublin  University  Magazine,  and  they  are  many  in  this  country,  will 
readily  remember  the  poems  of  this  lately  deceased  poet,  which  for  many 
a  year  formed  one  of  the  principal  attractions  in  that  magazine.  The 
poems  entitled  "  Echoes  of  Foreign  Song,"  and  purporting  to  be  transla- 
tions from  every  language  from  ancient  Irish  to  modern  Chinese,  but 
which  were  in  general  the  fruit  of  the  rich  and  varied  brain  of  Mangan, 
display  the  most  remarkable  power  of  quaint  yet  perfect  expression, 
flowing  through  the  most  eccentric  meters  and  into  the  most  harmonious 
rhyme,  to  be  found  within  the  poetry  of  any  language.  His  professedly 
original  poems  were  even  more  quaint,  and  nearly  all,  as  in  the  case  of 
Poe,  tinged  with  a  hue  of  autobiography.  Like  the  latter,  he  was  most 
unfortunate,  but  was  of  the  gentlest  disposition,  and  always  on  the 
most  amicable  terms  with  his  brother  authors.  As  a  poet,  Mangan  had 
more  varied  genius  than  Poe ;  more  soul,  pure,  lofty  and  ethereal.  He 
walked  the  earth  like  a  prophet,  and  lived,  unfortunately  for  his  land, 
to  see  some  of  his  prophecies  fulfilled.  He  devoted  his  entire  life  to 
poetry  ;  his  prose  would  fill  a  dozen  octavo  pages  ;  his  beloved  mistress 
held  him  a  slave  to  the  last.  And,  save  two  duodecimo  volumes  of 
"  German  Anthology,"  his  works  are  uncollected,  and  lie  hidden  amongst 
newspaper  by-gones  and  magazine  still-borns.  If  he  had  been  a  tenth-rate 
Scotchman,  or  a  hundred  and  tenth-rate  Londoner,  his  poems  would  long 
ago  have  read  wondrously  on  vellum  paper,  or  blinded  window  gazers  with 
the  gilt  embellishments.  All  the  wind  of  the  quarterlies  and  the  machine- 
ry of  the  London  presses  would  have  annihilated  each  other  in  praising 
him ;  but  alas,  the  curse  of  Swift  was  upon  him,  he  was  a  "genius  and  an 
Irishman."  He  wrote  some  of  the  most  beautiful  poetry  of  the  century — 
walked  a  path  in  verse,  which  closed  up  behind,  and  you  see  nothing  but 
the  light  gleaming  from  his  brain  as  he  passed — ^gave  a  nation  striving  for 
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its  highest  benison — its  freedom — some  of  its  highest  aspirations  and  most 
forcible  thoyghts,  and — our  heart  nearly  chokes  in  the  utterance — died — 
died  in  a  fever  shed.  Poe  was  too  acute  an  observer  not  to  profit  by 
the  remarkable  poetry  of  Mangan,  and  the  similarity  of  their  styles  is 
too  evident  to  need  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  same  features  of 
expression,  strength,  aptness  of  application,  quaintness  of  metre,  and 
bound  of  rhythm,  are  prominent  in  both.  Mangan  is  equal  to  Poe  as  an 
artist,  but  his  art  or  mechanism  is  not  so  perceivable  from  the  whole- 
heartedness,  the  flow  of  soul  which  forms  the  staple  of  his  poetry.  The 
dliference  is  this :  Poe  could  make  a  quaint  piece  of  poetry — Mangan  wot 
a  quaint  poem  himself  Poe  found  refuge  in  melancholy  and  metaphy- 
sics— ^Mangan  wca  a  melancholy  soul.  Mangan  was  a  fact — Poe  made 
things  look  as  like  fact  as  can  be.  This  comparison  only  stands  good  as 
to  poetry.  As  a  prose  writer  Poe  is  of  a  very  superior  class,  powerful 
and  exact ;  and  albeit,  there  are  a  few  of  his  poems  which  will  live  with 
his  land  and  language,  it  is  as  a  prose  writer  he  will  go  down  to  posterity 
with  the  full  tide  of  reputation. 

Of  Poe's  prose  poem  "  Eureka,"  we  can  say  but  little  here,  as  it  would 
take  up  much  space  were  we  to  canvass  its  opinions,  which,  after  all, 
perhaps  it  does  not  deserve,  Mr.  M.  A.  Daly,  writing  of  Poe,  in  a  weekly 
literary  paper,  says,  "Poe  was  much  given  to  philosophical  studies, 
more  particularly  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  His  writings  in  this  branch 
do  not,  however,  do  him  much  credit.  They  are  invariably  replete  with 
all  the  errors  of  the  German  schools,  and  the  last  work  he  ever  published, 
'  Eureka,'  is  but  a  weak  apology  for  that  curse  of  all  modem  literature — 
pantheism."  From  the  same  gentleman,  who  *was  acquainted  with  the 
deceased  author,  we  learn  that  Poe  had  a  work  in  MS.  which  he  entitled 
"  Phases  of  American  Literature,"  and  from  which  he  read  for  our  friend 
at  Fordham.  We  trust  it  may  be  added  to  his  published  works; 
as  any  ebullition  of  a  genius  so  strange  and  so  strong,  much  less  one  on 
the  subject  we  have  named,  must  bo  of  remarkable  interest  to  his  ad- 
mirers, and  readers  of  American  literature  generally.  We  had  hoped  to 
have  presented  our  readers  with  a  resume  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
Poe's  tales,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  capacityof  his  genius,  and  acuteness 
of  his  analytical  power,  but  the  length  to  which  our  article  extends  already, 
precludes  the  idea  of  giving  aught  but  a  general  word  on  those  points. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for  his  tales  have  been  so  widely  read  and  enthusi- 
astically appreciated,  that  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  more  than  refer 
to  them. 

Poe  had  a  strange  and  unearthly  delight  for  the  horrible  and  revolting, 
as  well  as  the  nicest  appreciation  for  the  beautiful.  The  latter  he  very 
evidently  used  in  subservience  to  the  former ;  and  that  he  worked  up 
with  such  power  and  circumstantiality,  that  all  the  horrors  of  Monk  Lewis, 
Anne  Raddiffe,  and  Henry  Fuseli,  grow  childish  before  his.  Nothing 
can  be  more  disgustingly  horrible,  or  recited  better,  than  the  "  Black 
Cat."  Than  the  "  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,"  we  have  never  read  anything 
producing  a  more  breathless  anxiety.  The  growth  of  evil  in  the  former, 
and  the  power  of  mind  in  calamity  in  the  latter,  are  miraculously  con- 
ducted, every  thought  and  turn  Of  thought  being  accounted  for  with  a 
precision  of  the  most  searching  character,  and  powerful  adaptation  of 
words.  One  of  his  most  distinguishing  faculties  is  his  admirable  no- 
menclature of  what  he  wants  to  describe,  be  they,  the  metaphysical  read- 
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ings  of  the  mind — ^the  changes  of  the  countenance,  as  indices  of  the  pas- 
sions, or  objects  of  view.  In  all  his  descriptions,  one  could  not  probably 
take  out  a  single  word  and  insert  another  which  would  suit  better,  or  be 
of  more  value  to  the  purpose,  than  what  he  has  adopted.  His  power  of, 
and  over  language  was  consequently  very  great,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  peculiarly  horrible  and  harrowing  scenes  and  acts  he  de- 
scribes— the  remarkably ,ininute  lengths  he  goes  into— the  most  seemingly 
unremarkable  minutiae — the  fine  drawn  sentences  and  convincing  hair- 
splitting he  deals  in,  which  take  you  along  as  the  silken  guide-string  of  a 
lahyrinth  into  its  very  centre,  resting  occasionally  to  take  breath,  as  you 
meet  some  unearthly  spectacle  or  being,  put  there  like  the  fiery  dragons 
at  the  gate  of  the  enchanted  castle,  to  terrify  and  prevent  you  from  pro- 
ceeding. You  bum  to  go  on.  Even  though  your  nature  sickens,  you 
will  be  a  bravo.  You  could  no  more  leave  unfinished  one  of  his  tales, 
than  you  could  stay  a  comet.  He  has  a  fiendish  faculty  of  seducing  your 
will.  His  acquaintance  seems  to  have  changed  your  nature,  and  created 
in  it  a  love  for  the  terrific.  You  share  his  madness  or  his  rage ;  his 
misery  or  guilt.  You  know  he  is  horrible  and  unearthly,  and  devilish, 
but  you  also  feel  that  he  is  inhumanly  powerful  and  magically  seductive. 
When  we  take  into  account  these  minute  descriptions,  and  the  power  they 
hold  over  the  reader,  and  see  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  render  every,  even 
the  smallest  thing  plain,  we  wonder  less  at  the  appreciation  of  the  reader, 
and  the  ready  reputation  his  tales  meet  with.  The  power  of  language  vies 
with  the  conception  of  the  plot,  and  only  yields  to  it  in  its  service  of 
carrying  it  out  in  its  most  fiendish  or  loveable  extent. 

A  word  or  two  of  Poe,  and  we  are  done.  He  is  in  the  grave.  Let 
him  lie  so.  His  works  are  here,  let  people  judge  them.  Let  us  judge 
his  works, — what  he  has  presented  us  with,  and  feel  towards  him  as  we 
are  pleased  or  pained  with  them.  It  would  have  been  almost  miraculous  if 
a  man,  reared  as  he  was,  had  been  less  unfortunate.  We  shall  not  dwell . 
on  it, — but  would  wish  our  readers  not  to  rattle  his  bones,  but  read  his 
books.  His  earthly  life  is  dead.  His  labors  alone  are  alive.  He  can 
never  harm  us.  They  may  or  they  may  not.  To  them  let  us  see  until  a 
little  time  shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  community  can  look  at  Am, 
minus  the  undercurrent  of  sneers  which  is  drifting  through  society  at 
him  now.  There  is  no  writer  or  public  man  but  has  his  enemies.  Poe 
had  more  than  his  share,  but,  perhaps  not  more  than  he  deserved.  He 
could  not  please  every  body.  He  did  not  strive  to  please  any  body. 
But  there  were  many  whom  he  did  strive  to  displease,  and  he  succeeded 
in  that  as  in  every  thing  else.  Some  say  he  displeased,  (that  is  a  gentle 
word,)  those  persons  rightfully— others,  wrongfully.  That  the  latter  was 
sometimes  the  case,  our  better  judgement  must  give  in.  But  now  that  he 
is  gone  to  that  somewhere  which  even  his  supernatural  imagination  and 
'*  supernatural  eloquence"  could  not  picture,  let  him  be  gone  with  peace ; 
that  is,  the  part  of  him  that  is  gone  ;  and  it  is  the  minor  part.  Let  us 
deal  with  that  of  him  which  is  alive,  his  books,  with  candor ;  or,  if  we 
think  of  him,  let  us  be  generous,  and  end  with  a  verse  of  our  own : — 

"  Tho*  all  Bpleen^fl  arrows  straight  he  harl'd 

At  mankind's  breast,  to  you 
I  cry — in  common  with  the  world— 

PriezpcuT  le  malheureux.** 
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THX   HON.   THOMAS  B.   FLORXKCS. 

Ons  of  the  moat  remarkable  features  in  the  history  of  the  public  men 
of  the  United  States,  consists  in  the  fact,  that  they  are,  in  a  large  majority 
of  instances, what  are  called  ielf-made  men.  This  term  has  grown  into  such  ge- 
neral use,  and  its  application  so  generally  understood,  that  it  has  become  a 
P4rt  of  the  American  language.  ^^  Self-made'*  denotes  only  the  basis  of  the 
individual  and  public  character  of  the  man.  The  superstructure  erected 
thereon  is  the  result  of  circumstances  and  advantages,  which  are  im- 
proved by  the  innate  power  of  each  individual.  It  has  been  said,  that  all 
are  creatures  of  circumstances,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  truism — for  such  in- 
cidents ai'e  not  effective,  unless  there  exist  a  capacity  po  use  them  for  an 
object.  Of  themselves,  circumstances  are  powerless ;  it  requires  some-, 
thmg  of  an  intellectual  quality  to  mould  them  into  elements  of  success. 

The  generally  received  idea,  that  self-made  men  are  but  the  sport  of 
material  combinations  of  effects  from  natural  causes  unintelligently  ope- 
rating to  a  result,  which  is  neither  foreseen  nor  premeditated,  is  unsound 
in  philosophy  and  in  fact.  Such  an  opinion  deprives  mind  of  all  power, 
and  denies  to  intellect  a  controlling  agency.  It  is  most  certainly  true,  that 
no  general  rule  can  be  found  to  regulate  individual  cases;  no  system,  as  a 
system,  which,  strictly  adhered  to,  will  conduce  to  a  certain  condition. 
Elementary  principles  exist  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  human  action, 
when  it  ends  in  succe.ss — ^but  these  principles  are  different  only  as  difier- 
ently  exercised.  That  object,  to  be  gained,  is  higher  or  lower  in  the  scale 
of  human  excellence,  which  is  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  accordance 
with  the  soundness  of  these  primary  principles.  Against  the  danger 
arising  from  the  conception,  that  circumstances  alone  make  the  man  or  his 
public  position,  a  word  of  warning  is  uttered.  Against  the  degradation 
attendant  upon  such  a  dogma  to  the  mental  constitution  of  man, «  word  of 
protest  is  uttered. 

We  have  prefaced  the  sketch  now  engaging  attention  with  these  re- 
marks, because  it  will  be  our  duty  to  elucidate  them  during  its  progress. 

Thomas  B.  Florencs  was  born  January  the  26th,  1812,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  the  son  of  David  Florence,  ship-builder,  of  South- 
wark.  The  parents  were  honest  and  exemplary  persons,  and  reared  a 
large  family  with  care.  The  mother  was  of  that  class  of  parents  whose 
maternal  solicitude  for  her  children  arose  from  the  dictates  of  sincere 
Christian  piety.  She  felt  the  high  responsibility  of  her  station,  and  knew 
well  that  the  lessons  imparted  in  childhood  bore  their  fruit  in  manhood's 
years.  The  father  was  constantly  engaged  in  his  business,  and  devoted 
but  little  of  his  time  in  the  training  of  his  children.     He  was  satisfied 

ith  the  competency  of  the  mother  for  the  task,  and  had  an  abiding  faith 
in  ^er  devotion  to  her  duties.  This  family  was  a  type  of  the  households 
of  American  citizens  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Union.  In  citv, 
hamlet,  mountain,  and  prairie,  homes  are  blessed  by  these  penates  of  the 
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people.  Thus  cared  for — thus  trained — ^thus  taught,  at  the  fire-side  of  his 
home,  young  Florence,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  was  placed  at  school  for 
mental  education.  He  was  quick,  active,  and  acquired  rapidly ;  so  much 
so,  that  at  the  age  of  eleven,  it  was  thought  he  was  sufficiently  &r  ad- 
vanced to  apply  his  acquirements  to  a  useful  purposa 

With  a  family  dependent  on  the  father's  business,  which  was  carried 
on  upon  the  principle  that  idleness  was  loss,  the  son,  at  eleven  years  of 
age,  and  so  -well  improved,  was  looked  upon  as  entitled  to  contribute  to 
the  domestic  charges.  His  father  having  died  at  this  early  age  of  the 
son,  lefb  the  family  to  the  sole  protection  of  the  mother.  The  force  of 
their  early  impressions  was  never  lost  on  the  character  of  the  man  :  the 
mother  had  inculcated  the  lessons  of  rights  and  duties  in  the  moral  re- 
lations ;  the  father  had  imparted  those  practical  principles  of  the  social 
condition,  which  give  force  to  the  citizen  in  his  avocations. 

Young  Florence  was  an  impersonification  of  the  American  boy.  The 
mother  formed  the  morals — ^the  father  impressed  the  mind  with  strong  prac- 
tical rules  of  conduct — ^both  contributed  to  an  education  sufficient  for  the 
general  concerns  of  life,  and  thus  the  boy  was  clothed  at  the  outset  for  his 
journey  through  life.  The  first  step  of  the  lad  was  to  seek  an  employment 
congenial  to  his  tastes  and  capability.  He  engaged  with  a  house-carpen- 
ter to  learn  that  handicraft,  and  for  some  time  devoted  himself  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  business.  At  that  period  of  our  industrial  history,  it 
was  not  unfrequently  the  habit  for  employers  and  their  assistants  to  use 
stimulating  drinks.  Such  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  and  before  the 
habit  could  be  circumscribed,  it  became  the  master  of  the  persons  who 
carried  on  the  business  with  whom  young  Florence  was  employed.  It 
was  a  source  of  grief  to  his  impressible  mind  to  be  in  contact  with  those 
so  lost  to  all  propriety.  The  boy  was  aware  of  the  prejudicial  influences 
that  were  destroying  his  employer  and  the  business.  It  was  a  striking 
lesson  to  a  sensitive  and  observing  mind.     It  had  its  effect. 

Young  Florence  left  his  employer,  disgusted  at  the  scenes  often  brought 
to  his  notice,  and  sought  more  happy  associations. 

During  the  years  thus  devoted  to  acquiring  the  foundation  of  a  liveli- 
hood, much  opportunity  was  afforded  to  contemplate  the  laboring  class  in 
the  most  intellectual  of  the  mechanic  branches.  The  want  of  proper  edu- 
cation— the  evil  example — the  effect  of  habits  acquired  without  either 
consideration  or  control — led  the  subject  of  our  notice  seriously  to  exam- 
ine, eVen  at  that  early  day,  into  the  disadvantages  to  which  our  youth 
were  exposed,  during  their  mechanic  pupilage.  This  was  one  of  those 
circumstances  in  the  life  of  young  Florence,  which,  improved  by  honest  con- 
viction of  duty,  gave  him  the  confidence  of  those  who  toil.  He  has  from 
that  time  to  the  present  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  labor  and  its 
rights — to  the  cause  of  the  working-man  and  his  wrongs — not  because  of 
any  self-aggrandizement  thus  to  be  produced — ^but  because  he  was  early 
taught  those  lessons  which  require  the  dictates  of  duty  to  be  pursued, 
if  the  heart  is  honestly  engaged  in  co-operation  with  the  head. 

Having  abandoned  the  employers  first  engaged  with,  young  Florence 
entered  into  the  hat-maker's  shop  of  an  experienced  manufacturer  of  hats. 
Here  he  learned  the  business  with  facility,  and  became  an  adept  at  this 
branch  of  mechanical  skill.  Like  most  young  men  of  his  character  and 
disposition,  he  was  engaged  in  those  pursuits  which  attract  the  tastes  in 
lewure  hoitfB. 
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Politics,  as  presented  to  the  young,  ardent,  honest  and  impulsiye, 
occupy  the  time  often  to  the  exclusion  of  other  objects.  In  many  instances 
this  is  true.  So  at  least  was  it  the  case  with  Mr.  Florence.  Long  before 
his  majority,  he  i\nited  himself  to  the  democratic  party,  and  labored  in 
the  sphere  appropriate  to  his  years,  with  his  entire  energy.  He  did  good 
service.  Having  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  began  business  for 
himself.  With  funds  saved  from  his  wages,  and  with  the  help  of  an  honest 
name  and  character,  he  was  enabled  to  command  sufficient  means  to  start 
on  his  own  account. 

Soon  after  he  became  the  master  of  his  own  establishment,  and  sought 
by  all  the  means  in^his  power  to  build  up  a  reputation  in  the  business 
community.  The  commercial  and  trading  interests  were  involved  in  the 
issues  of  political  contests.  Ever  memorable  will  be  the  struggle 
through ;  ever  glorious  the  result  of  the  conflict  between  Jackson  and  The 
Bank.  That  contest  proved  the  American  democracy  could  neither 
be  frightened  nor  bought.  Those  who  did  not  take  part — those  who  did 
not  look  on — can  never  know  the  bitter,  persecuting,  relentless  tyranny 
lavished  by  the  United  States  Bank  on  the  men  of  the  people.  Business 
men  were  prostrated  unless  they  sided  with  the  money-power ;  not  only 
such  of  our  citizens  were  thus  assailed,  but  the  honest,  retiring,  private 
citizen,  who  expressed  opinions  of  a  democratic-Jackson  character,  were 
hunted  down  even  in  social  and  domestic  intercourse.  Mr.  Florence 
was  a  democrat ;  like  his  friends,  he  stood  the  storm  with  fortitude,  and 
though  almost  ruined,  he  was  able  to  continue  in  his  business,  till  Jack- 
son put  an  end  to  the  monster  and  defeated  its  objects — a  severe  ordeal 
for  a  young  democrat,  llie  courage  of  Mr.  Florence,  and  his  conduct 
during  the  panic,  gained  him  many  fiends.  The  working-man  sustained 
him.  The  honest  portion  of  the  people  supported  him,  and  those  circum- 
stances, controlled  by  the  teachings  of  his  youth,  made  him  successful. 

Mr.  Florence  continued  for  a  considerable  period  in  his  business,  re* 
spected  and  prosperous,  making  money,  and  increasing  his  establishment. 
Of  generous  impulses  and  high-toned  morals,  he  thought  all  men  were  his 
equals  in  this  respect.  But  he  was  mistaken — loaning  means  to  less  for- 
tunate friends — ^and  to  others,  whose  faults  were  predominant,  he  was 
forced  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  to  abandon  his  occupation,  and  settle  his 
afiairs.     This  he  did  with  honor. 

Unoccupied,  with  his  good  name,  and  a  large  body  of  friends,  he  looked 
only  for  a  position  to  be  usefully  employed.  This  was  soon  presented. 
The  Board  of  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  City  and  County 
of  Philadelphia,  elected  him  its  Secretary.  Here  was  a  post  admirably 
adapted  to  Mr.  Florence's  capacity.  It  Was  a  highly  responsible  position. 
It  brought  him  in  contact  with  tlie  youth  of  the  city  and  county.  It 
gave  him  opportunity  to  do  much  service  in  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. It  required  energy,  tact,  capacity,  and  industry.  Mr.  Florence 
brought  all  these  to  bear  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  did  his 
duty  faithfully.  In  this  district,  comprising  the  entire  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  there  were  about  six  hundred  schools,  and  nearly 
45,000  children  under  course  of  education.  The  whole  manage- 
ment of.  the  Secretary's  office  was  in  Mr.  Florence's  hands,  and  for 
nine  years  he  filled  that  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public 
and  the  Controllers.  In  the  Board,  for  a  great  portion  of  this  period,  were 
some  of  the  devoted  friends  of  public  instruction.      They  aided  Mr. 
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Florence,  seconded  his  views,  and  supported  his  proceediDgs.  Among 
this  number,  we  feel  it  but  just  to  say,  such  men  as  Recorder  Vaux,  (then 
the  Recorder  of  the  City,)  Judge  Campbell,  George  M.  Wharton,  Esq., 
George  Emlen,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Thomas  H.  Forsyth,  (State  Senator,)  J.  Rob- 
bins,  Jun.,  M.C.,  and  others,  were  prominent,  as  we  find  by  the  reports  of 
the  Controllers  in  our  possession,  these  names  being  familiar  to  us. 

Mr.  Florence,  afler  a  faithful  service  on  this  arduous  post  for  nearly 
nine  years,  resigned.  We  give  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  on 
the  occasion,  to  speak  for  itself: 

Officx  of  the  Controllem  of  Public  Schools, 

First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools,  First  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, held  at  the  Controllers*  Chamber,  on  Tuesday,  June  12th,  1849, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimonsly  adopted  : 

Resolved — That  this  Board  accept  the  resignation  of  Thomas  B.  Florevce 
from  hia  office  of  Secretary,  so  long  and  faithfully  filled  by  him,  and  that  in* 
retiring  from  his  office,  Mr.  Florence  will  bear  with  him  the  respect  and  confi* 
dence  of  those  with  whom  he  has  so  long  been  associated  in  public  duties,  and 
their  best  wishes  for  his  continued  welfare  and  prosperity. 

Signed,  Gxoroe  M.  Wharton,  President, 

Attest,  .  H.  J.  Hemphill,  Secretary. 

To  Colonel  Thomas  B.  Florence. 

During  the  progress  of  the  temperance  reformation,  Mr.  Florence  took 
a  decided  part.     He  had  in  his  youth  witnessed  the  evils  of  the  vice,  and 
united  with  the  discreet  friends  of  temperance  to  propagate  its  teachings. 
In  the  year  1846,  Mr.  Florence  was  nominated  for  Congress  for  the 
district  in  which  he  was  bom  and  lived.     The  contest  was  well  conducted, 
but  Mr.  Levin,  the  native  American  candidate,  was  elected.      The  friends 
of  Mr.  Florence  were  those  of  his  youth,  the  working-men — the  boys  of 
his  boyhood,  and  the  men  of  his  manhood.      They  knew  him  well,  and 
the  ^'  boat-builder's  son''  was  identified  with  their  political  and  individual 
history.      At  the  Congressional  election  next  ensuing,  in  the  year  1848, 
Mr.  Florence  was  again  the  nominee  of  his  party.      I)evoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  republican  cause— consistent  in  their  support — self-sacrificing 
in  all  his  relations  with  his  fellow  citizens,  in  each  sphere  of  his  duty  or 
action — his  manly  and  courteous  bearing  satisfied  his  friends,  and  render- 
ed him  a  general  favorite.     The  opposition  majority  was  too  large  to  be 
overcome,  and  at  this  election  Mr.  L.  C.  Levin,  the  native  candidate,  was 
again  returned  by  a  union  of  Whigs  and  Natives.   Mr.  Florence  sustained 
himself  under  defeat  with  the  same  spirit  that  always  actuated  him.     His 
only  regret  was  that  his  party  was  unsuccessful,  and  expressed  the  fear 
that  he  was  not  the  most  available  candidate.     No  lukewarmness  marked 
his  conduct.     His  party  continued  to  receive  all  his  energy.     It  noted  his 
conduct,  and  made  him  its  champion. 

During  the  time  of  interval  between  the  elections  for  Congress,  Mr. 
Florence  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  to  the  tem- 
perance cause,  to  charitable  and  voluntary  associations  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow-beings  in  various  ways.  In  a  word,  he  was  always  engaged  .in 
some  public  measure  with  which  selt-ad vantage  was  unmixed.  The  pro- 
per authorities  appointed  Mr.  Florence,  in  the  year  1850,  one  of  the 
Board  of  Mercantile  Appraisers  for  the  city  and  county.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  this  post  admirably,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  th«  business 
community  of  Pluladelphia. 
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Before  the  war  against  Mexico,  Mr.  Florence  was  elected  colonel  of 
the  5th  Regiment  of  the  State  Militia.  Thus  being  connected  with  the 
military,  on  the  opening  of  the  war  he  applied  to  have  a  volunteer  com- 
pany, of  which  he  was.  captain — "  The  Independent  Rifle  Company" — ^ac- 
cepted for  service  in  Mexico.  But  he  was  unsuccessful,  so  numerous  were 
simOar  applications  from  Philadelphia  city  and  county. 

Again  the  period  for  the  election  of  a  representative  in  Congress,  for  the 
first  Congressional  district  of  Pennsylvania,  arrived.  The  Native  and 
Whig  parties  nominated  their  respective  candidates.  The  Demoowsy 
rallied  on  Colonel  Florence.  The  campaign  was  severely  contested. 
The  district  contains  about  13,000  voters.  Every  effort  was  made  that  could 
be  devised,  to  sustain  Mr.  Levin,  the  Native  candidate,  but  the  people  were 
acquainted  with  Colonel  Florence ;  they  had  witnessed  his  labors  in  for- 
mer contests ;  he  had  grown  upon  their  affections ;  and  the  result  showed 
that  Colonel  Florence  carried  his  party  to  a  brilliant  triumph — a  politioal 
victory — ^that  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  Democracy  of  rennsyl- 
▼ania. 

Colonel  Florence  is  yet  a  young  man,  much  under  40  years  of  age,  and 
a  bachelor.  He  has  improved  his  mind  by  study  and  reflection  from  his 
youth.  He  has  been,  till  within  a  few  months,  in  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  Democratic  newspapers,  in  Philadelphia.  His  literarv  tastes  are 
excellent ;  and  the  columns  of  "  The  Key  Stone"  and  "  Times ' — ^both  of 
which  Democratic  dailies  he  conducted — evinced  a  bold  and  strong  poli- 
tical pen. 

The  opening  of  the  public  career  of  Colonel  Florence  is  bright,  and  he 
has  the  ability  to  make  it  successful.  In  the  Congress  of  the  nation  Co- 
lonel Florence  will  hold  a  marked  position ;  and  the  interests  entrusted  to 
his  care  will  be  safe  in  the  custody  of  their  representative.  Thus  has 
risen,  from  the  platform  of  the  people,  a  man  who  has  controlled  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  strong  power  of  early  education,  both  of  morals  and  of 
mind. 


EPIGRAM. 


<*  Tbere  ift  now  in  New-York  a  regnlariy  orguiized  militaiy  oompany  compoied  entudy  ^ 
negroeB." —  The  papen. 

New-York  kas  long  been  known  to  fame, 
^         For  "  Tolunteers"  and  "  crack"  s^naxda— 
Bat  now  a  walking  darkne$s  olooois, 
A  darkness  fit  for  shade  of  *'  Tombs ;" 
Wkich  heralds  forth  with  load  acclaim, 
▲  company  of  black-guards. 


VOL.  zxvm. — ^No.  n.  6 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

The  year  1851  has  commenced  with  iodicationa  of  the  moat  extraordinary 
proeperity  throughout  the  world ;  not  only  in  England  and  the  United  States,  but 
in  Western  Earope  there  is  a  very  generally  increased  employment  at  remunera- 
tive rates,  and  the  products  of  industry  are  created  in  greater  abundance,  and 
more  advantageously  exchanged,  than  perhaps  ever  before.  The  annual  trade 
circulars  of  the  leading  British  merchants,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  year 
1850  was  one  which  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  merchants  and  reasona- 
ble men  of  business.  It  was  characterized  by  steadiness  and  progress,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  have  rendered  such  a  state  of  the  markets  impossible 
before  the  adoption  of  those  sound  liberal  principles  of  commercial  legislation 
which  came  into  action  some  five  years  since  in  both  countries.  The  quantities  of 
produce  delivered  on  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  United  States,  have  been 
much  larger  than  for  many  previous  years,  perhaps  ever  before,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  those  consumed  in  the  country  has  been  very  much  larger  than  usual, 
at  prices  above  the  average  of  former  years.  Tn  order  to  test  this,  we  have  but 
to  take  the  values,  as  given  officially  by  the  Comptroller,  of  produce  delivered  on 
the  Hudson  river  at  tide  water,  via  the  New  York  canals,  and  at  New  Orleans, 
via  the  Mississippi,  and  compare  them  with  the  exports  of  similar  products  from 
4he  United  States.    These  are  as  follows  :— 

BXCKIPTS  Of  PRODUCX  AT  TIDl  WATER  OV  TRB  RI/DSON  AMD  AT  RXW-ORLXAHS,  WITH 

TUX  XXP0RT8  FROM  THX  UNITXD  SrATXS. 

1846.         18«T.  1848.         1848.         1860. 

At  New-Orleans,* 51,105,246..  90,033,256..  79,779,151..  81,989,692..  96,897,873 

**  Tide-water, 77,193.464..  73,092,414..  50,883,907..  52,335,521..  55,480,941 

Total 128,298,720. .163,132.670. .130,663.058. .134,365.213. .152,378,814 

Exports, 113,488,516. .1.52,648,622. .154,032,031. .145.755,820. .134,900,233 

Bzcess  receipts, 14.810,204..  10,484,048.. .. ..  17,478,581 

«*      exporu,* .. ..  23,368,973*.     9.390,607    — ^— 

This  indicates  a  very  enhanced  power  of  home  consumption,  consequent  upon 
the  improved  exports  of  the  former  years,  and  of  the  realization  of  means  from 
California.  If  we  deduct  cotton  from  the  receipts  and  exports,  and  compare  the 
year  1845,  when  the  tariff  of  1842  was  in  full  operation,  with  the  year  1850, 
when  that  of  1846  was  in  full  operation,  we  shall  have  results  as  follows  :— 

Rae'datNew  „  -    .„  ,rf. 

OrlMui»,lMi  AtTida-watar.  Total.  l^'^^SS^  EsfmneOpfM. 

1845, 23,483.180.. 45,452,321..  68,935,501.. 56,9 14,900..  12,020,601 

1850 *.. 55,011,000.. 55  480,941..  160,491,941  •.61,914.957.. 48,576,984 

Increase 31,527,820..  10,028,620.-  41,556,440..  5,000,057.. 36,556,383 

An  increase  of  five  millions  in  exports,  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
36,556,000  in  the  home  consumption  of  produce  from  two  avenues  only.  The 
Erie  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  line  of  works,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
rad,  the  Oeirgia  and  South  Carolina  roads,  have  all  fed  the  Atlantic  demand 
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tar  Western  produce,  in  tddition  to  the  above  two  great  avennes.  At  the  same 
time  the  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  IlUnois  public  works,  have  poured  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  great  lakes  increasing  supplies,  which  have  fed  the  growing 
home  markets  of  that  vast  region,  at  prices  well  sustained,  through  the  influence 
of  the  foreign  export  trade  in  taking  off  the  surplus.  As  an  indication  of  the  ge- 
neral increase  of  business,  we  make  a  table  of  the  revenues  on  the  leading  ave- 
nues:— 

RBYIinTIB  OP  PUBLIC  WORKS. 
18M.  IMt.  lao.  ISM.  int. 

New-Yoik  cuials $3,756,103.... 3,635,381.... 3,252,212 3,266,266.... 3,226,r 03 

Pennsylvania  worka, 1,196,977 . . .  .^1,295,494 1,587,995 1,633,277 1,713,848 

Ohiocanals, 612,302. 

niioou   "     . 

Indiana  «     . 


Total  canalB, $4,565,382. . 

Erie  Kailroad. 210,130.. 

Little  Miami  do., 116,052.. 

Mtehigan  central 277,478 . . 

Georgia       **    400,935.. 

Macon  and  Western, ....  128,430 . . 

Philadelphia  &  Baloxnore,  568,555 . . 

Iteadiog  railroad, • .  1,900, 115.. 

Baltimore  and  O hio, . . . .  •  797,064 . . 


..  805,019. 

...  785,882, 
..   87,890.. 
>..  108,104. 

...  713,173. 
...  118,849.. 
...  134,659. 

...5,866,224.. 

...  728,085 
...  136.331 
...  157,173 

..5,735,894. 

...5,822,083.. 

...6,018,340 

..  248,320. 

..  221,139.. 
..  347,555.. 
.  .  383,663 . 
..  147,768.. 
..  643,065. 
..2.002,945.. 
..1,101,936.. 

...  302,326. 

...  280,085.. 
...  373,931.. 
...  582,014.. 
...  161,569.. 
...  638,102.. 
...1,692,555.. 
...1,213,664.. 

...  805,053.. 
...  321,303.. 
...  600,986.. 
...  626,813.. 
..  198,517.. 
...  627.904.. 
...1,933,590.. 
...1,241,705. 

...1,600,700 
...  405,607 
...  860,559 
...  753,383 
..  207,040 
..  687.700 
...2,360,786 
...1,343,805 

Total  eight  roads, $4,398,759 5,096,691 5,244,246 4,355,871 6,219,582 

These  main  roads,  as  well  as  canals,  have  increased  their  revenues  50  per 
cent,  in  the  last  four  years,  mostly  through  the  increase  of  produce  transported. 
That  this  is  the  case  of  the  New- York  canals,  is  manifest  from  the  enhanced 
valae  of  the  delivery,  as  seen  in  the  above  tables,  as  well  as  in  the  tons  weight 
delivered.  The  weight  of  goods  on  the  Columbia  Kailroad,  being  the  connection 
of  the  Pennsylvania  cansls,  has  greatly  increased,  notwithstanding  the  damage 
done  by  freshets  to  the  canals  of  that  State.  If  we  compare  the  weight  of 
tonnage  on  the  New- York  canals,  with  that  on  the  Columbia  road,  we  have 
results  as  follows : 

IMS.  ISM.  Imtmm. 

Columbia  roads,    Ibi.,..     165,732,500 194.796,900 29,064,400 

New-York  canab,  "    .  .  3,159,992,000 4,068,036,000 918,044,000 

Total  lbs 3,325,724,309 4,262,832,900 947,108,400 

In  all  sections  of  the  Union  the  same  manifeststions  of  wealth  are  apparent, 
connected  with  facility  of  exchange,  and  with  rapidly  increasing  banking  credits. 
The  railroads  which  have  penetrated  new  and  fertile  regions  of  the  West  and 
the  South,  have  brought  off  produce,  and  carried  back  goods,  while  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  tariff  has  permitted  the  excess  of  produce,  after  supplying  the  sea- 
board, to  go  out  of  the  country  for  a  profit.  The  manufacturing  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  goods  is  lucrative,  except  cotton,  which  at  the  North  and  East  feels  the 
influence  of  successful  competition  from  the  South  and  West.  One  item  in  re- 
lation to  wools,  will  show  the  activity  of  manufacturing.  The  delivery  on  the 
New- York  Canals  were  as  follows : — 

Lbt.  ValM.  PWA. 

1849, 12,731,402 4,072,358 32  cU. 

1860, 11,987,366 4,872,678 36   " 

That  is  to  say,  for  800,0001bs.,  less  wool,  the  farmers  get  $300,000  more  mo- 
ney, in  face  of  a  large  importation  and  large  deliveiy  upon  other  avenues. 
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Amidst  all  this  prosperitj,  which  has  resulted,  m  some  degree,  from  the  deve- 
lopmoDt  of  California  resources,  there  is  apparent  a  great  commotion  in  the  fi- 
nancial world,  deranging  currencies,  and  also  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver. 
This  subject  has  awakened  much  discussion  in  and  out  of  CongresSf  and  it  is  odo 
of  much  importance  to  the  future  course  of  the  market,  albeit  but  little  under* 
■tood.  It  has  been  the  case,  that  since  the  discovery  of  America,  the  relative 
values  of  the  two  metals  has  been  changing  very  gradually— that  is  to  say,  at  the 
rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  in  favor  of  gold.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
century,  gold  was  to  silver  as  10  to  1,  at  the  close  of  the  i8th  century  it  was  1& 
to  ],  and  just  before  the  discovery  of  Califbmia  16  to  1.  This  rate  of  progress 
has  been  in  consequence  of  the  continual  increase  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold, 
notwithstanding  the  enhanced  use  of  the  former  metal  for  luxurious  uses.  When 
on  the  discovery  of  America,  the  metals  became  thus  more  abundant,  the  propri- 
ety of  reforming  the  currencies  forced  itself  upon  governments,  particularly  that 
of  England,  which  had  before  played  with  the  sovereign  right  of  coinage  as  with 
a  swindling  apparatus.  Both  France  and  England,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  18th  century,  were  possessed  only  of  confused  and  depreciated  currencies, 
fraught  with  the  greatest  evils  to  commerce  and  industry.  The  American  sup- 
plies  having  furnished  material,  a  general  re-coinage  took  place  in  France  in 
1726,  when  the  weight  and  fineness  of  crowns  and  Louisd'ors  were  regulated, 
and  so  continued  to  the  Revolution.  In  England  the  evil  was  arrested  in  1717, 
on  recommendation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  an  important  difference  took  place 
in  the  currencies  of  the  two  countries.  England  adhered  mainly  to  gold,  which 
was  becoming  dearer,  and  France  to  silver,  which  was  becoming  cheaper.  Id 
1803,  gold  Napoleons  of  20  francs  were  made  a  legal  tender  in  France ;  and  in 
England,  silver  coin  to  the  value  of  40s.  sterling,  were  made  a  legal  tender.  Un- 
der this  regulation,  gold  has  preponderated  in  England,  and  silver  in  France ; 
and  most  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  have  followed  France  in  the  use 
of  silver.  The  French  laws  slightly  under  valued  the  gold,  and  the  English 
laws  gave  silver  a  less  intrinsic  value  than  gold.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  both  metals  were  taken  as  a  standaiHl,  and  their  relative  values  waa 
sought  to  be  obtained  in  adjusting  the  coinage.  Necessarily,  however,  as  silver 
was  becoming  cheaper,  the  standard  adopted,  in  the  course  of  50  years,  would 
become  deranged ;  and  as  silver  was  slightly  over  valued,  gold  left  the  coun- 
try,— and  in  1834  the  gold  bill  was  intended  to  re-adjust  the  two  values.  Since 
then  the  value  of  silver  did  not  vary  perceptibly  until  the  gold  discoveries,  and  it 
it  now  apparently  retracing  its  steps.  To  form  some  indicstion  of  the  compara- 
tive use  of  silver  and  gold  as  money,  we  compile  a  table  of  the  coinage  of  various 
cottDtriea : — 

COIHAOI  OF  VAaiOUS  COUVTBIXS,  1821    TO  1840,  IVCLUSITX. 

Oeld.  BUtw.  TotaL 

United  States, %  20,659,577....  43,104,004....  63,763,581 

Great  Britain, 248,033,700....  46,259,810....  294,293,570 

France, 116, 178,697 ....  580,575,927 ....  696,754,624 

Austria, 50,802,603....  43,241,349....  94,043,953 

Pnissia, 8,424,084....  26,078,855....  34,502.939 

3,466,928....     2,032,884....  5,499,812 

Total,  in $447,565,648.... 741,S8S»029....  $1,188,868,478 


* 
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In  the  amall  Oerman  States,  BilTsr,  or  hUUm,  a  debased  silrer,  is  almost  tho 
eaclusiYe  conreocy,  while  England  alone  has  almost  an  exclnsive  gold  corrency* 
In  conseqnence  of  this  fact,  that  the  bnik  of  the  European  currency  is  silver,  any 
civil  commotion  which  causes  alarm,  and  affects  credits,  produces  a  demand  of 
that  raetaU  manifesting  itself  in  a  fiiU  in  the  price  of  goods,  as  compared 
with  that  standard,  and  the  current  sets  thitherward.  Up  to  the  close  of  1847, 
silver  was  rather  abundant,  but  in  the  first  months  of  1848,  the  Revolutions  caused 
a  demand  for  silver,  which  has  since  continued.  The  export  of  silver  from 
England  and  the  Uoitdd  States,  to  France  and  West  of  Europe,  was  very  large : 
and  in  1848,  the  bankruptcy  of  English  merchants,  destroyed  the  character  of 
bills  on  England,  and  caused  silver  to  go  thither  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
India  and  other  countries,  and  it  went  thence  to  die  Continent,  in  all  the  countries 
of  which  the  mints  were  very  active,  and  the  coins  they  issued  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  hoarded  it.  Before  any  reac6on  from 
this  state  of  aflfairB  manifested  itself,  the  California  discoveries  began  to  prodnoa 
an  iofluence,  and  the  excitement  in  relation  to  the  new  supplies  of  gold  was  very 
great.  Those  countries,  with  Holland  and  France,  which  had  used  gold  to  some 
oxtent,  showed  a  disposition  to  disuse  it,  and  supplant  it  with  silver.  Russia 
was  striving  to  enhance  her  silver  currency ;  and  at  a  moment  when  the  paper 
credits,  which  had  expanded  under  30  years  of  peace,  were  driven  off  by  hostile 
movements,  causing  a  demand  for  silver  for  purposes  of  trade,  as  well  as  for 
hoarding  purposes,  governments  added  to  the  demand  by  disusing  gold.  It  is 
also  the  case,  that  throughout  Europe,  banks  and  bankers  held  always  more  or 
less  gold  and  silver  in  reserve ;  the  California  news  induced  them  all  to  sell  the 
gold,  and  buy  silver.  In  order  to  observe  the  operation  of  this  speculative  ac- 
tion, we  have  taken  a  table  of  tbe  reported  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  by  bank- 
ing establishments,  as  follows  :^- 

GOLD  ANO  8ILVXR  RISXRYXl  HELD  IM  XVBOPX. 

Jan.  1B48.  Not.  18M. 

Sflnr.  Gold.  aOnr.  QM. 

Bank  of  England $  6,585,350....  55,000.000 219,201 70,921,14« 

**        France, 15,000,000 4,989,000 85,842,697....     5,760,000 

«        AniBterclain, ....  20,178,000....     9,600,000 12,281,000 

*•        St.  Pelcrsbarg, 9.872.000 19,963,000 23,198,270 76,241.980 

Bank*  and  Bankers  in  flurope,    48,500,000 47.648,000....  75,000,000....  25,000,000 

Total, $79,957,250 147,778,000 193,859,668 185,209,126 

Inereaae. 113^02,438....  37,431,196 

This  shows  an  enormous  demand  for  silver  under  the  mere  influence  of  spec- 
ulative apprehensions,  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  California  in  depreciating  gold. 
The  result  was  an  appreciation  of  silver  before  the  gold  supplies  took  effect. 
In  the  last  year  there  has  also  been  sent  back  to  India,  rather  more  specie  than 
was  derived  thence  in  1848,  and  it  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  all  the  countries 
whence  England  usually  received  supplies,  diminished  their  exports  of  silver 
last  year.  The  migration  of  silver  mines  to  the  gold  regions  of  California,  was 
a  reason  added  to  speculative  hoklisgs*  Thus  the  imports  with  Sooshamploii 
wars  as  follows  i 


• 
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1849 33,943.275 6,788  655 

1850 28,702,098 5,703,216 


Incraaae,  3,841.177  1.085,439 

But  it  seems  that  the  production  of  silver  in  Mexico  for  eighteen  months^ 
ending  June,  1849,  was  immense.  The  European  demand  for  silver  has  falleo 
heavily  on  the  United  States,  and  the  prices  of  coins  have  advanced  as  follows : 

PRICES  OF  COINS   IN   NEW-TORK. 

U.  S.qa>it«raad         Spankk  Mnb«a  Ih-rieM.    FiT«-fraBe   VudoUobm,    Unltod  Statas 

telfdollBa.  doUan.  doUan.  PImm.         f.    Cte.    OoUDoUoa. 

Febr'y,  I850..p«r  a  |  prem....3  a  5....|  a    |  prem....|  diB..94....3  87.. ..par. 

May,         "    ..  *«    a  }    "      ..-.5  a  6....}  a  1       "     ]    *'     941.. .3  82  " 

Jnly,         "   -.  i    ai    "     ...-5  a  6...1I  a  1|     "     ....I    "     94}.. .3  82         «• 

Bepty        "    -I     a  I    "      4  a  5... If  a  2       *<     |    '*     951...  3  85         "a|pntt. 

Nov.,         «  ..l|    all    «      ....5  a  6...2|  a2i     "     ....|    •*     95|...3  85  "a|    •« 

Jan'ry,  1851...3|    a3{    **     6  a  7.. .4    a  4|     "    ...1  prem.97....3  84  *"  aldia. 

This  is  a  rise  of  three  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  American  coins  and  of  one 
and  a  half  in  the  foreign  fractions  of  a  dollar,  as  well  as  small  gold  coins, 
these  being  wanted  for  currency  to  supply  the  place  of  the  silver  withdrawn  and 
withheld.  In  the  view  of  a  possible  depreciation  of  gold,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  appreciation  of  silver,  all  those  into  whose  hands  the  silver  brought 
into  the  country  by  immigrants  gradually  collects,  and  who  formerly  sold  it  at 
that  season  of  the  year  when  its  price  was  highest,  have  latterly  held  on  to 
it,  looking  for  a  further  material  advance,  under  the  same  influence  that  has 
operated  upon  European  banks.  All  these  circumstances,  of  enhanced  demand 
on  one  hand,  and  diminished  supply  on  the  other,  tend  to  elevate  the  price  of 
silver,  independently  of  the  gold  supply.  At  the  same  time  the  supply  of  gold 
has  been  sufficient  to  lower  its  price  in  comparison  with  silver,  even  had  that 
metal  maintained  its  position  uninfluenced  by  politics  and  specnlation.  The 
substitution  of  gold  for  silver  as  currency  has  lessened  the  demand  for  the 
former  in  the  same  degree  that  it  increased  that  for  the  latter.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  two  metals  have  conspired  to  the  same  end,  viz  :  to  raise  the  one 
and  to  lower  the  other — manifesting  itself  in  a  rise  in  the  premium  on  silver. 
That  the  rise  in  silver  is  not  altogether  the  result  of  abundance  of  gold,  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  gold  dollars  have  risen  to  one  per  cent,  premium,  in  consequence 
of  demand  for  circulation.  Thus,  in  1850  the  mint  coined  $23,405,220  of  double 
eagles,  ^$20  each,  j  and  only  481,953  gold  dollars,  although  the  export  from 
New- York  was  $10,000,000  in  silver.  At  the  same  time  the  mint  coined 
$420,000  in  silver ;  that  is  to  say,  it  supplied  in  gold  and  silver,  $900,000,  to 
replace  $10,000,000  exported  in  small  coins.  Gold  dollars  are  of  course  at  a 
premium,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance  to  whig  bankers,  small  bank 
notes  are  in  demand,  and  absolutely  needed  for  use,  while  the  mint  is  turning 
out  $20  pieces  only  to  make  a  show  of  usefulness.  The  old  policy  was  to  coin 
•mall  pieces  and  allow  the  banks  only  to  issue  large  ones. 

The  new  policy  is  to  coin  large  pieces,  and  encourage  the  banks  to  issue  small 
Dotes.  This  Pennsylvania  mint-bank  interest,  now  in  the  midst  of  the  opera- 
tion of  causes,  some  of  which  are  temporary,  and  perhaps  none  of  them  perma- 
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neot,  proposes  to  go  to  work  and  alter  the  siker  standard.  €k>ld  dollars  are  at 
1  per  cent,  preaiiam  for  circolatioo,  because  there  is  no  mint  to  coin  them  out 
of  the  large  supply  of  materia]  furnished  from  California;  and  the  remedy  pn>- 
posed  is  to  alter  the  silver  standard,  and  that,  too,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  not  5  per 
cent,  of  the  silver  brought  into  the  country  can  be  coined,  for  want  of  a  proper 
mint,  at  any  standard.  Suppose  in  another  year  the  political  causes  which  in 
Europe  have  affected  the  price  of  silver  should  cease,  and  hoards  flow  freely  out 
from  private  coffers  into  general  circulation,  causing  the  rate  to  fall,  and  inducing 
speculators  to  come  forward  and  realize  their  stocks,  removing  all  artificial  de- 
mand for  the  metal,  and  at  the  same  time  the  California  supplies  of  gold  should 
decline— and  the  chances  are,  that  they  will  do  so,  for,  no  matter  how  great 
soever  the  quantity  of  gold  there  may  be,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  any  diggers 
make  money,  digging  will  not  continue  on  such  terms  while  silver  mines  resume 
their  productions — a  return  of  the  metals  to  their  present  relative  value  would 
again  find  our  standard  deranged,  and  the  nation  would  be  buying  silver  for  gold 
at  a  great  loss. 

On  the  other  hand,  should,  as  many  suppose  will  be  the  case,  the  gold  con- 
tinue to  depreciate,  the  impossibility  of  fixing  a  new,  permanent  standard  is  ap* 
parent.  The  only  alternative  would  be  to  abandon  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
metals  as  a  standard,  and  permit  the  other  to  fluctuate  with  the  market  as  a 
commodity.  To  adhere  to  gold  under  such  circumstances  would  involve  a  con- 
tinual relative  advance  in  all  descriptions  of  proper^,  and  a  depreciation  of  the 
vahie  of  all  rents,  annuities,  and  stocks.  On  the  other  hand,  an  adherence  to  silver 
would  depreciate  property  genertilly,  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  government 
revenues,  and  all  rents  and  annuities  for  long  terms.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, all  that  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  do,  for  the  present,  is  to  establbh 
a  mint  in  New- York,  of  such  capacity  as  to  give  full  effect  to  existing  laws.  If 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  small  gold  coins  to  supply  the  place  of  depart- 
ing silver,  they  should  be  issued  in  place  of  the  double  eagles,  that  are  of  but  little 
use  to  any  body.  But,  above  all,  the  silver  which  comes  into  the  country  should 
be  promptly  coined  into  dimes,  half-dimes,  and  quarters.  These  are  the  most 
wanted,  and  the  least  likely  to  be  re-exported.  Yet  the  Philadelphia  mint,  for 
a  whole  year,  has  supplied  but  $200,000  of  these  pieces,  agpiinst  neai*ly  tweiUjf- 
four  miliums  in  $20  pieces. 
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A  DBriNCB  FOB  FVOITITB  SL4YX8,  AGAINST  THK  ACT8  OF  OoN 0RI8S,  1793  AND  1850.      By 

Ljaander  Spooner. 

U  anything  were  wanting  to  aatiafy  every  reasonable  man  of  the  perfect  aoandnesa 
and  justice  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  it  would  be  the  fact  that  this  emanation  of  BIr. 
Spooner  has  been  declared  by  a  long  list  of  papers  and  persons  to  be  the  httlt  argument 
hat  has  appeared  against  it  Joshua  Leavitt,  EUhn  Burritt,  Richard  Hildreth,  and  a  whole- 
host  of  abolition  blue-lights,  have  published  their  opinions,  that  it  is  the  best  argument 
against  the  fugitive  bill.  This  being  the  case,  and  the  document  itself  being  the  most 
ffimty  tissue  of  sophistical  notions  ever  found  in  print,  it  follows  that  the  bill  is  unasaaiU 
able.  To  show  that  we  are  not  captious,  we  will  state  that  he  grounds  hia  argument  on 
an  old  case  in  Pennsylvania.  The  United  States  Constitution  provides  Iw  fugUimt 
tlavet,  and  the  Pennsylvania  law  at  that  time  allowed  a  slave-holder  to  bring  his  slav» 
into  the  state  and  hold  him  for  Hx  months.  In  the  case  cited,  the  owner  brought  a  slave 
voluntarily  into  the  state,  and  after  the  expiration  of  tix  monthtn  wanted  to  force  him  to 
return.  He  was  not  a  fugitive  under  the  Constitution,  and  the  limit  of  the  Pennsylvania 
law  had  expired ;— consequently,  there  was  no  remedy,  and  would  be  none  now  ;— yet, 
this  case  is  cited  by  Spooner  to  show  that  the  clause  in  the  Oonstitntbn  did  not  apply  to 
slaves.  Whether  this  is  fraad  or  folly,  or  both,  the  readeca  of  such  trash  may  judge  for 
themaelves.  Nevertheless,  all  the  abolition  men-stealen  say  that  it  is  the  best  argument 
ever  advanced  against  the  law. 


RivxRixs  or  A  Bacrxlor:  or,  A  Boos  op  thi  Hxart.    By  Ik.  Marvel.    Baker  & 
Scribner,  New-York. 

The  author  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  this  book  is  justly  described  in  its  title. 
There  is  much  of  interest  in  those  reveries,  bat  they  require  to  be  imbibed  in  the  same 
itate  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  reader  as  that  which  possessed  the  writer  when  his 
mind  evolved  them.  The  name  of  the  author  is  well  and  popularly  known,  and  that 
fiwt  is  sufficient  evidence,  that  like  all  other  objects  which  harmonize  with  the  feeling  of 
the  day,  his  work  will  spread.  Its  appearance  is  in  the  German  style,  somewhat  more 
elegantly  executed,  however,  than  the  Leipnc  tomes,  seeing  that  Messrs.  Baker  & 
Scribner  possess  more  of  the  American  fire  of  genius  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  our 
transatlantic  brethren. 


Oblxbratxd  Saloons  ;  by  Madame  Oay — and  Parisian  Lxttxrs,  by  Madame  Girardin. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  L.  Villard.     W.  Crosby,  and  H.  P.  Nichols,  Boston. 

This  is  an  interesting  little  work,  as  far  as  the  matter  translated  goes ;  but  the  transla- 
tor betrays  little  acquaintance  with  the  authors,  when  she  tells  us  in  her  preface  that 
the  celebrated  journalist,  Bmile  de  Girardin,  is  his  own  wife,  and  that  he  toeu  editor  of 
La  Prette,  which  he  still  conducts.  The  influence  of  the  Saloons  of  Paris  upon  the 
events  of  the  present  century  has  doubtless  been  great,  and  could  operate  only  in  a 
society  so  highly  artificial,  and  so  well  prepared  for  convulsion  as  that  of  France.  The 
saloons  of  the  present  day  have,  however,  as  described  by  the  Baron  de  Boique,  less  of 
interest  than  those  described  in  the  interesting  work  before  us. 
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Tbi  Oirlhooo  or  SBAKsriASi's  Heroinis.    Bj  Mary  CowdoD-  Clarke,  author  of 
"  The  Conoordanoe  to  Shaktpeaie.'*    Tale  lat,  **  Portia,  the  Heireas  of  BelmoDt."    G. 
P.  Patnam,  155  Broadway. 

The  idea  ia  a  novel  one,  of  takmg  the  individual  characters,  rach  ai  they  are  repreaent- 
ed,  and  by  a  sort  of  analytical  process,  constmctiiig  a  history   of  events,  such  as  would 
probebly  prodnoe  known  results;  and  the  soooeas  of  the  undertaking  is  more  or  lest 
eommenanrate  with  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 


A  Copious  and  Critical  Latin-Ewolish  Lkxicov,  founded  on  the  larger  Latin-German 
Lexicon  of  Dr.  William  Frieund;  with  additions  and  corrections  from  the  Lexicons  of 
Gesner,  Facciolati,  &c.    By  E.  A.  Andrews,  LL.D.    Harper  Brothers,  82  Cliff^street. 

This  splendid  work,  founded  on  the  best  German  Lexicon,  contains  the  purest  latinity, 
with  a  fiill  and  instructive  pre&ce  in  relation  to  the  idea  and  elements  of  Latin  Lexico- 
graphy.   It  ]«  one  of  the  most  important  school-books  of  the  season. 


Trui  Protxst autism  s    An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Sunday  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
By  T.  lUmaa,  Philadelphia. 

This  Address  is  a  review  of  the  Lecture  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  of  New-York,  **  On 
the  Decline  of  Protestantism,"  and  of  the  reply  to  that  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Berg,  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Illman  steps  into  the  arena  to  form  a  sort  of  three-cornered  dael, 
and  like  Marryat's  boatswain,  seems  to  think  that  if  he  has  a  shot,  and  the  other  partiea 
have  theirs,  it  is  of  very  Httle  conseqoence  at  whom  he  lets  fly :  accordingly,  both  parties 
get  peppered  in  their  turn  as  they  present  themselves,  and  the  flaws  in  their  }ogioal 
armour  are  reached  with  accuracy  and  skill. 


Livis  OP  THS  QuxBirs  op  Scotlaiid  and  Ekglisb  Prikcxssis,  connected  with  the 
Begal  Succession  of  Great  Britain.  By  Agnes  Strickland,  author  of  the  "  Lives  of 
the  Qaeens  of  England."    Harper  Brothers. 

The  high  reputation  of  the  works  of  Agnee  Strickland,  ia  such  as  to  awaken  interest 
in  their  mere  announcement;  bat  the  Qaeens  of  Scotland  possess  an  interest  which 
excels  that  which  surrounds  the  coronets  of,  perhaps,  happier  lands ;  and  in  this  series 
their  fortunes  are  drawn  together  in  a  manner  to  give  full  force  to  the  pathos  and 
dramatic  power  they  possess. 

Tbi  MoTBiRa'  Rkoomprms  :  A  Sequel  to  '*  Home  Influence."  By  Grace  Aguillar. 
Harper  Brothers. 

Thia  domestic  story  of  "  Home  Inflaence**  has  acquired  a  high  degree  of  popularity 
among  the  admirers  of  the  moral  and  religioas  class  of  novels.  Since  the  demise  of  the 
author,  her  mother  has  been  induced  to  publish  this  Sequel,  and  she  informs  the  public 
that  the  first  work  was  completed  when  its  author  had  attained  her  nineteenth  year,  and 
that  the  other  works  remain  still  unpublished. 

Pictorial  Fikld-Boox  op  tbi  Bivolutioit.    By  B.  J.  Losing.    No.  10.    New-York : 

Harper  Brothers. 

This  work,  which  will  be  completed  in  about  twenty  numbers,  abounds  in  intere8^ 
ing  incidents  and  ooonrrences  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Bevoiution,  and  which 
are  too  pleasant  and  valuable  to  be  lost.  It  will  be  illustrated  with  mora  than  six  bun* 
dred  engravings  on  wood^some  of  them  aro  quite  clever. 
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A  Nkw  Classical  Dictionart  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  Mythology,  and  Geog- 
raphy.   By  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  thtf  Dictionariea  of  Greek  Antiqaitiei, 
and  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.     Revised,  with  nnmerona 
Corrections  and  Additions.    By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages  in  Oolnmbia  College.    Harper  Brothers. 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  work,  whose  tille  is  given  above,  have  been  so  gene- 
rally ealogised  by  the  press,  and,  aa  far  as  we  can  learn,  so  fully  recognized  by  the 
public  admiration,  that  any  farther  praise  of  its  execution,  or  recommendation  of  its 
usefulness,  may  now  be  considered  altogether  superfluous.  Thia  is  one  of  the  few 
books  which  spring  into  the  world  all  armed  to  defy  and  to  contend  with  criticism 
at  their  very  birth.  It  knows  no  infancy  and  requires  no  nursing.  A  great  aad  use- 
ful work  was  generally  expected  from  its  distinguished  author,  and  a  great  and  use- 
ful work  has  been  produced. 


X)k  Quinckt's  Writings;    Miscellaitious  Essays.    By  Thomas DeQuincey,  author 
of  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater."    Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields,  Boston* 

Of  the  literary  merits  of  De  Quincey's  book,  no  reader  of  taste  can  be  insensible. 
There  is  a  naturalness  about  the  Confessions  which  impresses  the  reader  with  their 
truth.  The  style  of  the  work  is  excellent,  at  times  flowing  along  majestically,  and 
bearing  upon  its  bosom  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  thoughts  and  images,  and  at 
others,  dashing  by  with  a  quick,  rapid  motion,  and  sparkling  with  wit.  The  works 
of  this  author  are  being  presented  by  Messrs.  Ticknor,  Rged  &  Fields,  in  four  volumes, 
of  which,  the  Miscellaneous  Essays  is  the  second  we  have  received.  The  first  is 
the  "Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,*'  and  the  other  two  will  be  the  "Biographical 
Essays"  and  "  The  Ciesars."  The  volumes  are  in  the  well-known  elegant  style  of 
the  firm. 


Faust  :    A  Dramatic  Poem.    By  Goethe.    Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Notes 
&c.    By  A.  Raynard,  Esq.    Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields. 

This  celebrated  translation  of  the  great  drama  of  Goethe  first  appeared  in  1U33, 
and  is  now  re-produced  with  such  slight  additions  as  were  apparently  required  for  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  the  Poem,  with  the  subtle  conceptions  and  brilliant 
corruscations  of  the  immortal  poet.    The  edition  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all. 


Sbakspkarb's  Dramatic  Works,  with  Introductory  Remarks  and  Notes,  Original  and 
Selected.    Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  30th  and  3 1st  numbers  of  this  elegant  edition  have  been  issued.  The  former, 
contains  Julius  Caesar,  with  a  fine  steel  portrait  of  Portia,  wife  of  Brutus.  The  latter 
contains  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  with  a  portrait  of  Egypt's  Queen.  It  is  a  magnificent 
edition. 


Hkhrt  Smbatoh  :    A  Jacobite  Story  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  First.    By  G.  P.  R. 
James,  Esq.     Harper  Brothers. 

Mr.  James*  last  novel  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  bnt  the  last  story  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Jaoobtns,  is  by  no  means  infisrior  to  some  of  his  former  made-UH>rder 
romances. 
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Fadittk  :    A  Domestio  Story.    From  the  French.    By  Matilda  M.  Hay.    George  P. 
Patnain,  Broadway. 

This  excellent  translation  of  a  popular  French  domestic  story,  is  inscribed  by  the  fair 
translator  to  Miss  Charlotte  Gushman,  for  whom  she  professes  traveling  friendship.  The 
appearance  of  the  work  is  very  neat,  being  a  new  style  introduced  by  Mr.  Putnam,  re- 
sembling the  German  mode  of  binding,  but  more  chaste  and  elegant. 


British  Pxriodical  Litriuturx.  RepnhHeaiion  of  the  London  QuarUrly^  The  Edin^ 
burgh.  The  North  Brilith,  and  The  JVetiminster  ReviewSf  and  Blackwood* t  Edinburgh 
Magazine.    Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  Publishers,  79  Fulton  and  54  Gold  streets,  N.  York. 

These  periodicals  are  the  critical  censors  of  the  British  scholastic  and  literary  world. 
By  their  criticisms,  they  aid  readers  in  the  selection  of  standard  valuable  books ;  and  by 
the  epitomes  which  they  present,  often  obviate  the  necessity  of  consulting  works  too 
▼oluminoos  for  general  examination. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  is  the  exponent  of  the  Whig  party  in  Great  Britain,  having 
from  its  commencement  advocated  freedom  and  the  Rights  of  the  people.  The  influence 
Iwas  becoming  so  apparent,  that  at  length  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  established  the 
'*  Quarterly,"  or,  as  it  is  distinguished  among  the  American  reprints,  the  London  Quar- 
terly Review,  whereby  to  counteract  that  influence  which  its  powerful  rival  exerted 
against  their  measures. 

The  Westminster  Review  was  established  under  the  patronage  and  support  of  the 
ultra-liberals.  It  has  ever  been  especially  devoted  to  the  great  topics  which  interest  the 
mass  of  the  people:  its  pages  have  been  rife,  it  will  be  remembered,  with  a  series  of 
powerful  articles,  tending  to  the  reduction  of  Tory  and  exclusive  privileges,  hereditary 
rights,  kingly  prerogatives,  &c. 

The  North  British  Review  is  a  work  of  more  recent  origin  than  those  already  described 
—but  is,  nevertheless,  destined  to  occupy  as  prominent  a  place  in  the  Republic  of  Letters. 

The  great  ecclesiastioal  movement  in  Scotland  led  to  its  establishment 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine  is  less  exclusive  in  its  character  than  the  work* 
already  noticed ;  its  contents  may  be  considered  under  the  general  heads  of  classical 
literature,  biography,  narFatives,  historical  and  fictitious,  poetry,  critical  analyses  of  new 
works,  &c. 

These  works  are  all  reprinted  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Scott  St,  Co;,  on  terms  as  follow. 
Payment  to  be  made  in  advance:  For  any  one  of  the  four  Reviews,  $3  per  annum; 
for  any  two  do.  $5  do. ;  for  any  three  do.  $7  do. ;  for  all  four  of  the  Reviews,  $8  do. ; 
for  Blackwood's  Magazine,  $3  do. ;  for  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews,  $9  do. ;  for  Black- 
wood and  the  four  Reviews,  $10  per  annum. 

The  Bards  op  tbi  Bxblk.    By  George  Gilfillan.    Harper  Brothers. 

The  poetry  of  the  Bible  is  drawn  together  in  an  interesting  and'masterly  manner,  and, 
to  those  who  relish  the  manufacturing  of  one  book  out  of  another,  afibrds  much  matter  of 
reflection  and  enjoyment.  The  persons  and  texts  of  the  Bible  are,  however,  handled 
with  far  too  free  a  hand,  and  many  readers  of  the  sacred  book  will  scarcely  relish  the 
commentaries  of  Mr.  Gilfillan. 

ScuHiTZ  AND  Zumpt's  CLASSICAL  Skrjxs.     T.  Livii  Fatavioi  Historiorum.  Libri  i.,  ii., 
xxi.,  xxii. 

This  admirable  series  of  School  Books  has  now  deservedly  a  claim  npon  the  pnblio 
«stimatk>n,  and  the  present  somber  is  of  great  value  to  the  classical  student. 
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Thk  Ulavd  Woeld  ;  oa,  The  Paciiic  :  Being  the  Penonal  NarratiTe  and  Beralte  of 
Travel  throagh  the  Sandwich  Islanda,  aod  other  parts  of  Polynesia.  By  Rot.  Henry 
T.  Cheever,  author  of  the  "  Whale  and  his  Oaptors."    Harper  Brothers. 

The  discoveries  in  California,  and  the  consequent  excitement,  have  imparted  a  new 
and  more  immediate  importance  to  all  that  concerns  the  Pacific,  more  particularly  to 
that  singular  group  of  islands  which  lies  midway  on  the  path  of  California  commerce 
with  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  wettem  world.  Mr.  Oheever's  book  abounds  with  much 
informatioD,  and,  although  he  is  not  a  Melville  in  sea  descriptioos,  it  is  entertaining. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  author's  proclivity  to  exaggeration,  and  the  bias  of  his  judgment  in 
relation  to  religious  matters,  it  is  a  good  book. 


Tbe  Rbstoratior  or  tbk  Jews,  with  the  Political  Destiny  of  the  Nations  of  the  Earth, 
as  foretold  in  the  Prophecies  of  Scripture,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author. 
By  Seth  Lewis,  formerly  District  Judge  of  Louisiana  J.  S.  Bedfield,  Clinton-Hall, 
New-York. 

The  destiny  of  the  Jews  has  always  been  a  subject  of  extraordinary  interest.  That 
singular  people,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  ever  been  a  living  monument  of  the  troth 
of  Scripture.  How  much  soever  the  scoffer  may  be  disposed  to  reject  the  Scriptural 
History,  there  stands  the  Jews,  a  scattered  race  in  every  land,  testifying  to  their  part  of 
tbe  Bible  History.  The  conclusions  of  Mr.  Lewis  are  somewhat  strange,  but  require 
tbe  peruial  of  his  book—- which  is  a  neat  and  cheap  volume. 


The  Plouoh,  The  Look,  akd  The  Anvil.    By  J.  8.  Skinner. 

This  Monthly  is  the  great  organ  of  the  Protectionists,  and  Col.  Skinner  adopts  that 
theory  with  earnestness,  zeal  and  honesty, — a  quality  very  rare  with  the  monopolista 
But,  apart  from  its  protective  notions,  which  carry  their  own  antidote  with  them,  the 
magasine  has  much  valuable  agricultural  information,  important  to  most  parties  in  oar 
iavored  land. 


State  DBBT.-*Tbe  able  speech  of  Mr.  Stanton,  in  the  State  Senate,  in  relation  to 
the  Canal  policy,  should  be  read  by  every  democrat.  It  is  contained  in  the  Albany 
Argus,  of  January  22.  We  regret  that  it  came  to  as  too  late  for  extended  notice  in 
this  number. 
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OURSELYES. 

DuAiNe  the  past  six  montha,  Mr.  Tbeodorx  AnousTVS  Fosteb,  connected 
with  this  Review,  has  made  a  tear  of  the  Soathem  and  Northern  sections  of 
the  States,  calling  personally  npon  all  the  leading  deitiocnts  of  each  locality. 
In  every  quarter  he  has,  without  exception,  met  with  a  warm-hearted  and  gen- 
erous response  to  the  claims  of  this  work  upon  the  great  Democratic  Party,  as 
the  national  exponent  of  those  great  principles  for  which  it  has  ever  contended. 
The  confidence  reposed  in  the  course  of  the  Review  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  signed  by  more  than  two  thousand  democrats,  of  all  sections. 
We  append  a  portion  of  the  names  in  this  number,  to  be  continued  in  succes- 
sive  numbers,  with  the  additional  names  furnished  by  Mr.  Foster,  now  on  his 
Western  trip. 

We,  the  undersigned,  subscribers  to  the  United  States  Magazine  and  Demo- 
cratic Review,  feel  deeply  interested  in  its  success,  and  recommend  it  to  all  our 
democratic  friends.  Its  primary  objects  are  to  advocate  and  disseminate  true 
Democracy,  (such  as  was  taught  by  Jefierson  and  Jackson,)  and  we  feel  confi- 
dent, that  such  beine  the  character  of  the  work,  all  true  democrats  will 
feel  the  same  interest  that  we  do  in  the  promulgation  of  those  principles,  and 
will  be  found  to  contribute  to  its  support  and  development.  We  feel  a  national 
pride  as  well  as  duty  in  liberally  supporting  the  only  organ  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party  m  this  great  republican  country ;  and  we  are  confident  in 
assuring  our  friends,  that  if  they  will  do  their  duty,  that  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietors will  make  this  organ,  both  as  a  literary  and  political  Magazine,  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  work  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  We  would 
farther  add,  that  their  general  canvassing  aeent,  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Foster,  is 
now  on  his  Southern  and  Western  tour,  and  we  eamestl^r  recommend  all  eood 
democrats  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  of  enrolling  Uieir 
names  on  the  books  of  the  Democratic  Review. 


FOUR  THOUSAND  NAMES  CONTINUED: 


A.  Rolfe, 

Nem-Tork 

Society  Library, 

do. 

A.  SaonderB, 

do. 

Jamet  B.  Shaw, 

do. 

Oolnmbus  Seguine, 

do. 

John  Sallivan, 

do. 

J.  Y.  Savage, 

do. 

W.  Small, 

do. 

W.  B.  Scott, 

do. 

A.  B.  Sutton, 

do. 

William  A.  Stogdill, 

do. 

D.  S.  Schenck, 

do. 

D.  D.  Smith, 

do. 

Smith  Sl  Dimond, 

do. 

Mrs.  Tbarlston, 

do. 

Moaea  Taylor, 

do. 

Jamea  H.  Townley, 

do. 

R.  F.  Fellowa, 

do. 

J.  H.  Thrall. 

do. 

W.  S.  Thorn, 

do. 

Citjf, 


Mr.  Teller, 
M.  Uhlsboeffer, 
Mr.  Van  Winckle, 
Cfaarlea  A.  Van  Zandt, 
Abraham  Van  New, 
William  Vallean, 
H.  T.  Voltee, 
Mr.  Van  Neat, 
F.  L.  Valtea, 
L.  O.  Van  Kleek, 
P.  M.  Wetmore, 
Henry  M.  Westeni, 
L.  O.  Wilaon. 
Oampbell  P.  White, 
J.  T.  Ware, 
J.  A.  Weatervelt, 
Elijah  Ward, 
Wniiam  Whitlock, 
J.  S.  Williams, 
J.  J.  V.  Weatervelt, 


New- York  CUf, 

do. 

do. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
New-York  CUf. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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A.  8.  Janruy 
J.  Joseph, 
Henry  Kay 
8.  Kinsley, 

B.  B.  Little, 
A.  Lake, 
James  Lee, 

A.  H.  Mickle, 
John  Muchlevaniy 

H.  8.  Moore,  2  two  copies, 
William  Moore, 
R.  H.  Murrris, 
M.  Morrison, 
William  McMarray, 

E.  N.  Mason, 
Alanson  Nash, 
Qeorge  Nicholl, 
Gideon  Nye,  Jr., 
L.  Nai^h, 

F.  H.  Orris, 
M.  P.O*Heam, 
James  Perkins, 

F.  Pares, 

J.  B.  Palmer, 

N.  Pearce, 

J.  B.  Phillips, 

Jamos  Pha'.en, 

M.  M.  Qaackenboss, 

M.  Bader, 

R.  L.  Reynolds, 

Racket  Club. 

L.  Reynolds, 

James  Robertson, 

Jarces  Dalton, 

B.  G.  Dauiel, 
S.  J.  Dauiel, 

C.  J.  Dodge, 
M.  Davidson, 
Samuel  Dm  vis, 
John  De  Keyster, 
Robert  Gmmett, 
J.  P.Ellis. 
Fi«hcr  &  Bird, 
H.  P.  Fowler, 
H.  G.  Fisher. 

H.  N.  Fryatt, 
N.  D.  French, 
J.  V.  Fowler, 
William  Francis, 
Thomas  Fisher, 

G.  Fredenburg, 
F.  W.  Gilley. 
Thomas  Gardner, 
Juseph  B.  Greenman, 
G.Gifford. 
William  Gage, 

A.  Howe, 

J.  A.  Hardenbrook, 
Robert  Hoe, 
T.  R.  HIbbard, 
W.  0.  Heath, 
J.  B.  Haskeu, 
James  P.  Harper, 
John  H.  Hunt, 
8.  G.  Herring, 


fhrn-Tork  Ciiy. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do; 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 


B.  B.  Hart, 

NeuhYorkCUf 

Jesse  Hoyt, 

do. 

Clinton  Hariog. 

do. 

John  W.  Avery, 

do. 

Joseph  Allen, 

do. 

American  Institute, 

do. 

Henry  Arcularios, 

do. 

Apprentices*  Library, 

do. 

Henry  J.  Allen, 

do. 

Loring  Brooks, 

do. 

Thomas  Blanyelt, 

do. 

D.  Le  Boynest, 

do. 

T.  F.  Bragg, 

do. 

M.  Barke, 

do. 

J.  W.  Beebe, 

do. 

A,  Bragg, 

J.  M.  Bradhorst, 

do. 
do. 

J.  8.  Beebe, 

do. 

John  Bigelow, 

do. 

Stephen  Burkhalter, 

do. 

A.  V.  Collins. 

do. 

William  8.  Oonely, 

do. 

Andrew  Cropsey, 

do. 

William  Chamlieriain, 

do. 

Benjamin  Clapp, 
D.  W.  Canfield, 

do. 

do 

W.  D.  Craft, 

do. 

8.  Coulter, 

do. 

E.  K.  Collins, 

do. 

J.  H.  Chichester, 

do. 

Jonas  Oonklin, 

do. 

James  Conner, 

do. 

Gnstavus  Conover, 

do. 

Thomas  Camley.  Sheriff, 

do. 

Judge  Charles  Daley, 

do. 

James  K.  Dodge, 

do. 

A  B.Davis, 

do. 

0.  H.  Dougherty, 

do. 

Horatio  Seymour,  Jr., 

B%ffalOt  S,  K. 

A.  J.  Merrill, 

do. 

J.  W.  Robertson, 

do. 

W.  L.  G.  Smith, 

do. 

Judson  Harmon, 

do. 

James  G.  Dickie, 

do. 

C.  A.  Mnlliken, 

do. 

E.  W.  Bennett, 

do. 

Charles  Wioue,  M.D., 

do. 

K.  D.  Epuer, 

do. 

William  Lovering,  Jr., 

do. 

T.  T.  Lock  wood,  M.D., 

do. 

B.  8.  Warren, 

do. 

P,  A.  Child, 

do. 

Horaiio  N.  Walker, 

do. 

Rogers  &,  Cutting, 
P.  Smith, 

do. 

do. 

H.  M.  Kenne, 

do. 

Miles  Jones, 

do. 

R.  L.  Howard, 

do. 

Charles  Cobb, 

do. 

James  F.  Peters, 

do. 

George  E.  Hays, 

do. 

Hiram  Niles, 

Ao* 

James  Wadsworth, 

do. 

Guy  H.  Salsbury, 

do. 

0.  M.  P.  Champlin, 

do. 
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D.  G.  Morej, 
J.  W.  Banta, 
J.  G.  Bead, 
JohD  H.  Bliii, 
Albert  H.Tracy, 
J.  G.  King,  M.D., 
H.  K.  Smith,  (Mayor,) 
Oharles  A.  Bowne, 
W.  F.  Holmes, 
Hiram  Banker, 

A.  8.  Aliis, 
Henry  Hunter, 
W.  H.  Perkins, 
James  C.  Marsh, 

B.  Darwin  Smith, 
N.  E.  Paine, 
Samael  L.  Selden, 
N.  B.  Wiuthorp, 
W.  H.  Wait, 
Darias  Cole, 
Mitchell  Loder, 
H.  Redfield, 
P.  G.  Biichan, 
B.  R.  McAlphine, 
Obed  M.  Bice, 
A:  Branson, 
Bofos  Keeier, 
A.  K.  Amsden, 
Samuel  Richaidson,  (Mayor,) 
Horace  Gay, 
Janins  A.  Smith, 
0.  B.  Gaason, 
Smith  Frost, 
Frederick  Follett, 
Lacins  A.  Smith, 
Jacob  Potter, 
Oomelins  Horton, 
Lysander  Redfield, 
Samuel  Salisbury, 
Thomas  M.  Howell, 
Charles  H.  Winfield, 
Horace  Wheeler, 
Mftthew  Jordon, 
M.  S.  Myers, 
E.  P.  Rose, 
William  L.  Finn, 
Hon.  Thomas  Y.  How,  Jr. 
Charles  W.  Pomeroy, 
H.  Wilson, 
J.  W.  Carr, 

L.  W.  Hammond,  M.D., 
William  Moore, 
John  Mcintosh, 
Walter  Wood, 


B^jrd^o,  N.Y, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
BaUtoia, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Eati  HamhuTg, 
Phelps, 
do. 
CanandaigtMf 
do. 
Oothen, 
PiUsford, 
Utieat 

Aubvrnt 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
HinrelvilUf 
FoMtervilUj 
Aurelius, 
Cayuga  Bridge, 
do. 


A.  S.  Cummings,  M.D., 
John  A.  Dodge, 
J.  K.  Smith, 
Leonard  Simons, 
Joftiab  T.  Muiler, 
John  Shoemaker, 
Veile  &  Clark. 
H.  H.  Mandeville, 
Joseph  Robinson, 
8.  S.  Cobb, 
A.  A.  Holly, 


do. 
8yraeu8e, 
Uniam  8prmg$, 
do. 
Seneca  Falle, 
do. 
do. 
CreHevOf 
do. 
do* 
do. 


K.  J.  Barrell, 

Geneva,  N.T, 

George  McFeggen, 
Silas  Walker, 

do. 

do. 

John  Watson, 

Pkelfi, 

C.  A.  Caflin, 

do. 

Bugham  &  McLellin, 

Natian, 

Gen.  Aaron  Ward, 

Bmg  Sing, 

G.  T.  Suow, 

New- York  CUy. 

Allen  B.  Miner, 

do. 

W.  G.  Dunlap, 
William  Dodd, 

do. 

do. 

Joseph  Ellis, 
Chanes  Magrath, 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 
ao. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Gilchrist, 

Courtland,  Ala. 

W.  C.  Connell, 

Marganzea,  La, 

L.  B.  Englesby, 

Burlington,  Vt. 

C.  C.  Danly, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Gen.  J.  D.  Goodall, 

Memphit,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Georse  P.  Peten, 

Blivan, 

B.  S.  Smith, 

Raleigh, 

J.  A.  McNutt, 

Marion,  Va, 

George  0.  Dodge, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

John  Gill, 

do. 

A.  H.  Barney, 

do. 

A.  C.  Brownell, 

do. 

Richard  Hillard, 

do. 

Levi  Johnson, 

do. 

John  Ladne,  (Mayor,) 

Detroit,  Mieh. 

H.  J.  Spalding, 

do. 

J.  &J.  Watson, 

do. 

William  Hale, 

do. 

George  B.  Hand, 

do. 

John  B.  Palmer, 

do. 

Lee  &  Jones, 

do. 

C.  C.  Litchfield, 

do. 

J.  L.  Lan^loy, 

do. 

Charles  Richmond, 

do. 

B.  F.  Hyde, 

do. 

Henry  Compan, 

do. 

Col.  John  B.  Grayson, 
John  Mc Reynolds, 

do. 

do. 

William  F,  Chittenden, 

do. 

D.  V.  Bell, 

do. 

S.  V.  Purdy. 

do- 

Elon Farnsworth, 

do. 

Edward  Lyon, 

do* 

Charles  Howard, 

do. 

David  Stuart, 

do. 

John  B.  Schick, 

do. 

J.  B.  Frink, 

do. 

E.  Peltier, 

do. 

C.  0.  Flynn, 

do. 

Lewis  Rankin, 

do. 

Thomas  Gallagher, 

do. 

O.  F.  Cargill, 

do. 

A.  H.Stowell, 

do. 

John  Hull, 

do. 

C.  W.Jackson, 

do. 

H.  C.  Thurber, 

Pontiae, 

Isaac  F.  Voorhies, 

do. 

L.  T.  Sperry, 

do. 

0.  D.  Richardson, 

do. 

E.  0.  Moore, 

Clarkgtown, 

D.  0.  Walker, 

Romeo, 

J.  J.  Falkenberg, 

St.  Clare. 
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DhuoI  McNaal 

PiUOmirgh,  Pa, 

W.  M.  Edgar, 

do. 

T.  Campbell, 

do. 

James  K.  Morehoftd, 

do. 

Ab.  Hays, 

do. 

A.  Janes, 

do. 

C.  WUmarth, 

do. 

J.  T.  Sberwood, 

HonudaU, 

R.  M.  Grenell, 

do. 

Josiah  Snyder, 

do. 

William  Tamer, 

do. 

F.  M.  Crane, 

do. 

T.  J.  Hubbell, 

do. 

Wells  d&  Chittenden, 

do. 

J.  C.  Delezenne, 

do. 

Dr.  Sanger, 

do. 

T.  Banks, 

HoUidaytburg, 

D.  W.  Charch, 

Bethany, 

N. Jacoby, 

Sutmytown, 

M.  M.  Demmeck, 

Stroudsburgf 

Daniel  Kane, 

Unumtoum, 

H.  A.  Muhlenburg, 

Reading, 

Hon.  John  Bitter, 

do. 

James  McLanahan,       Chamberaburg, 

James  Nill,  do. 

William  L.  Dewart,  Sunburgt 

J.  F.  Reynolds,  Plymautk, 

N.  H.  Beaomont,  Nev-Hope, 

Ruftis  P.  King,  Warren, 

H.  J.  Walters,  Lewielown 

App.  Lit'ry  Society,  do. 

Ool.  John  Croswell,  Manor^HUL 
William  Wilson,          Northumberland, 

Horace  Leet,  Cowdereport, 

John  Brennenman,  Mereertburg, 

Ulysses  Mercar,  Tonawanda, 

L.  Tifiany,  do. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Mercer,  do. 

H.  W.  Nicholson,  WUkeebarre, 

R.  C.  Simpson,  Montroee, 

John  M.  Kiernan,  Marlenaburg, 

Hon.  John  Galbraith,  Erie, 

Reah  Frazier,  Laneaeter, 

Capt.  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  DoyUgtown, 

0.  K.  HoUiday,  MeadviUe, 

J.  Blandiog,  Harford, 

Col.  A.  Dimock,  Hanetburg, 

John  K>le,  Tannit^urg, 

W.  R.  Dunlap,  Netoeastie, 

William  T.  Hamilton,  Hagerdovn, 

S.  G.  Laws,  Dover,  Dd. 

W.  Saolsburg,  Georgetown, 

W.  B.  Stephenson,  Rock  Rwa,  Md. 

Dr.  William  Jackson,  Cambridge, 

James  A.  Stewart,  do. 

Samael  D.  Lecompte,  do. 

Warford  Mann,  Haneoek, 

Denton  Oliver,  do. 

R.  Wasson,  do. 

Thomas  C.  Ristean,  Club-Hill, 

Walter  Mitchell,  PoH  Tobacco, 
Hon.  J.  H.  Worthington,  Shawan, 
R.  Jones,    Georgetown,  Waehington%D»  C. 

O0I.A.  W.Scott,  do. 

William  M.  Hoverton,  Halifax,  Va, 


Thomas  H.  Averett, 
Tazewell  Taylor, 
George  Loyall, 
Andrew  Bllison, 
Dr.  B.  B.  JaoksoDi 
Thomas  S.  Isb^ll, 
John  Organ, 
R.  B.  Robinson, 


Halifax,  Va. 
Noffolk, 
do. 

Wheelmgf 

NoUaway, 

Cwmberland, 

Edmond'e  Store, 

WhUeplamw, 


Samael  McOlammant,  Graynn, 
Henry  Early,                 Black  Walwni, 

R.  M.  Heterick,  Washingtom, 

W.  B.  Nelson,  Old  Ckurek, 

Dr.  W.  H.  Edwards,  Surry, 

John  F.  Gibson,  Ckm-letton,  S.Ci 

S.  A.  Mathews,  KaiuMka. 

R.  A.  Thompson,  do. 

B.  H.  Moore,  M.D.,  WeUtburg. 

C.  W.  Saagfitt,  do. ' 
Charles  B.  Stoart,  Boynton, 
Paalos  Powell,  Amkeret, 
David  Oloyd,  Newbem,  N.C. 
Judge  N.  M.  Taliafiero,  Rocky  Mount, 
Henry  D.  Flood,  CloverhiU. 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Nelson,  Claremont. 
J.  Rucker,  do. 

Dr.  William  Davis.  do. 

A.  Nicall,  PrenHcevUle. 

J.  Hidden,  Orange, 

Elisha  Hardy,  Blaekfaee, 

J  W.  Bennett,  We$ton. 

James  Bennett,  doi 

H.  A.  EdmondiBon,  SaUm, 

T.  R.  Dew,  New  Town, 

Dr.  J.  H.  P.  Frost,  Poriemouth, 

S.  B.  Brownell,  Newbem^  NC 

William  Foi,  do. 

William  A.  Famm,  Warsaw, 

Philanthorpic  Society,  Chapel  Hill, 

Diaclectio  Society,  do. 

Thomas  J.  Person,  do. 

Eld  ward  Dromgoole,  Summit, 

John  Thompson,  Philadelohia,  Pa. 

James  Campbell,  clo. 

Andrew  Miller,  do. 

James  Whitoomb,  Indianapolie,  Ad. 
C.Caldwell,                 Mount  VemoUfArk, 

Joseph  H.  Balch,  Plaquemine,  La. 

B.Mather,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

S.  H.  Blackman,  do. 

J.  W.Sherman,  do. 

J.  H.  Simmons,  do. 

F.  W.  Manning,  do. 

Charles  Selleck,  do. 

Edwin  Mears,  do. 

John  Smolk,  Jr.,  do. 

Simon  O'Keeler,  Keelermrille,  Mich. 

Thomas  Comins,  Nile*, 

Besaell  &  Heath,  do. 

Charles  Lyon, '  do. 

R.  T.  Twomby,  do. 

J.  W.  Butterfield,  do. 

Jacob  Boson,  do. 

James  L.  Glen,  do: 

R.  C.  Paine,  do. 

Stephen  Moora  ft  Co  do. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BAR. 

Thk  opinion  prevails  J)retty  generally,  among  the  older  class  of  law- 
yers, that  the  Bar  of  this  country  is  deteriorating  in  learning,  eloquence 
and  character.  This  opinion  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  reverence  for 
by-gone  days  and  by -gone  men,  which  forms  so  prominent  and  harmless 
a  trait  in  the  habits  of  thought  and  expression  indulged  by  those  who  are 
about  to  pass  from  the  stage  of  action.  They  are  always  glorifying  the 
golden  years  of  their  youth ;  and  their  auditors,  catching  some  of  their 
inspiration,  are  wont  to  regard  the  actors  in  those  earlier  times  as  supe- 
rior to  the  every-day  persons  whom  they  see  around  them.  In  all  this 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  present  generation.  It  was  ever  thus,  and 
ever  will  be  thus,  from  age  to  age,  "  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time." 

Another  source  whence  springs  the  opinion  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
is  the  fact,  that  the  bar  in  our  day  does  not  stand  so  far  above  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  general  intelligence,  oratorical  gifts,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  law  itself,  as  it  did  fifty,  or  even  thirty  year^  ago.  During 
this  period  the  common  mind  of  the  country  has  received  a  mighty  up- 
ward bound.  Education  is  now  widely  diffused.  The  works  of  masters 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  productions  of  accomplished  writers  in 
every  branch  of  literature,  circulate  through  all  the  avenues  of  society,  and 
at  prices  which  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  humbler  classes. 
Newspapers,  "  the  poor  man's  encyclopoedia,"  and  periodicals  of  every 
grade,  and  devoted  to  all  conceivable  subjects,  are  as  omnipresent  as  the 
circumambient  air.  Then,  too,  the  nation  is  converted  into  one  great  de- 
bating society,  one  grand  mass  convention,  where  nobody's  seat  is  con- 
tested, where  everybody  is  always  in  order,  where  the  utmost  freedom  of 
speech  is  allowed,  and  where  all  sorts  of  questions^  important,  unimport- 
ant, and  indifferent,  are  discussed,  according  to  the  several  tastes  of  the 
disputants.  Notwithstanding  the  abuses  and  absurdities  that  have  been 
generated  by  this  universal  fermentation  of  the  national  mind,  it  has 
evolved  many  valuable  principles,  many  rare  facts,  and  has  diffused 
through  the  masses  of  the  community  an  incalculable  amount  of  import- 
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ant  information.  It  has,  moreover,  given  to  the  oommon  intellect  of  the 
country  an  independence  of  thought,  a  boldness  of  speculation,  an  ardor 
of  investigation,  in  respect  to  old  things  and  new  things,  which  neither  al- 
lows its  instructors  to  beg  the  question  in  dispute,  nor  begs  their  pardon 
for  disputing  their  premises  or  denying  their  conclusions.  The  three 
learned  professions,  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  have  seen  their  ancient 
monopolies  and  cherished  mysteries  subjected  to  the  tests  of  scrutiny  and 
utility  set  up  by  those  who  somewhat  irreverently  take  nothing  for  grant- 
ed, and  demand  that  everything  shall  be.  proved.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  system  of  jurisprudence  which  we  borrowed  from  our  trans- 
Atlantic  ancestors.  Durmg  the  past  twenty  years  it  has  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  legislatures  and  organic  conventions  in  nearly  every  state  of 
the  Union,  with  the  cry  of  "  Reform  !"  "  Reform !"  resounding  at  its  heels. 
To  an  extent  not  dreamed  of  at  the  dawning  of  the  present  century,  the 
people  have  taken  the  work  of  remodeling  the  whole  body  of  American 
law  into  their  own  hands.  They  may  have  performed  some  portions  of 
their  task  unskilfully ;  but  the  labor  has  resulted  in  giving  them  a  know- 
ledge of  the  outlines,  and  glimpses  at  least  of  the  details  of  the  judicial 
systems  of  the  country. 

If  these  things  be  so,  then  it  may  well  be  true,  that  though  the  American 
bar  has  not  positively  deteriorated  in  learning  and  eloquence,  yet,  because  of 
the  upward  tendency  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the  relative  distance 
between  them  may  be  very  sensibly  diminished,  and,  therefore,  in  the  es- 
timation of  those  who  do  not  carefully  survey  the  whole  ground,  the  bar 
will  seem  to  occupy  a  lower  position  than  in  the  halcyon  days  of  its  un- 
disputed supremacy,  when  Marshall  took  his  seat  on  the  Supreme  bench 
at  Washington,  and  Hamilton  delighted  select  audiences  by  his  luminous 
logic  in  the  City  Hall  of  New- York,  while  the  people  left  the  work  of  le- 
gislation to  lawyers,  and  regarded  the  occult  mysteries  of  jurisprudence  as 
something  too  sacred  for  unlearned  hands  to  touch,  and  too  awful  for  un- 
initiated eyes  to  scan. 

It  may,  nevertheless,  be  true,  that  owing  to  the^  undoubted  increase  of 
the  number  of  legal  practitioners,  when  compared  with  the  increase  of 
population,  and  owing  to  the  greater  ease  with  which  admission  to  the  bar 
is  now  gained,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  diminution  and  relaxation  of 
the  tests  of  membership,  we  say,  it  may  be  true,  ^^t  every  lawyer  in  our 
day  is  not  as  learned  as  was  every  lawyer  in  those  times  when  the  rules 
of  admission  were  more  stringent  in  their  nature  and  more  rigidly  enforced. 
Admitting  this  to  be  so,  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  the  really-learn- 
ed and  competent  members  of  the  profession  are  injured  in  any  way  by 
the  abolishment  of  the  old  monopoly  of  the  bar,  while  it  admits  hardly  of 
a  question,  that  the  legal  reforms,  and  especially  in  the  modes  of  proce- 
dure, of  which  this  abolition  was  a  part,  tend  powerfully  to  promote  the 
ends  of  justice,  by  rendering  the  science  of  the  law  less  occult,  and  its 
practice  less  difficult. 

The  age  is  gone  by  when  the  opinion  will  be  tolerated,  that  the  main 
end,  or  even  an  end  to  be  sought  by  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  abstruse  science,  and  the  creation  of  an  "  order"  of  men 
to  practice  it.  It  is  now  demanded,  that  the  prime  object  of  the  law  and 
its  ministers,  shall  be,  to  mete  out  speedy  and  exact  justice  between  man 
and  man ;  that  judges  shall  disregard  the  technicalities  and  crcttchets  of  a 
scholastic  age,  and  make  forms  yield  to  substance,  in  determining  the  mer- 
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its  of  controversies ;  that  precedents  which  have  outlived  the  occasions 
that  originated  them,  shall  not  obstruct  the  current  of  equity  ;  that  rules 
which  have  survived  the  reasons  on  which  they  were  based,  shall  give 
place  to  others  founded  on  the  enlightened  wants  of  our  own  times ;  and 
that  causes  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  courts  as  rapidly  as  the  substantial 
interests  of  the  parties  will  permit. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  these  desirable  objects,  radical  changes  have 
been  effected,  and  others  are  yet  demanded  in  the  three  main  agencies  by 
which  the  judiciary  supplies  the  multifarious  wants  of  the  people — Plead" 
ing.  Practice^  and  Evidence,  These  constitute  the  working  machinery  of 
the  profession  and  the  courts.  The  common  law  system  of  pleading^  sim- 
ple at  its  origin,  has,  through  the  refinements  of  times  and  men  eminently 
pedantic,  acute,  and  technical,  become  too  transcendental  for  the  ordinary 
uses  of  a  practical  age.  It  is  an  exquisite  scheme  of  logie,  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  most  subtile  minds,  and  incomprehensible  to  the  great 
majority  of  common-place  intellects,  who  are  compelled  daily  to  deal  with 
its  nice  distinctions.  The  code  of  practice  which  most  of  the  courts  of  this 
country  adopt,  and  which  contains  the  leading  features  of  the  English  sys- 
tem, consists  of  a  series  of  inflexible  rules,  extremely  arbitrary  in  their 
structure,  and  generally  enforced  with  great  rigor,  to  the  special  benefit  of 
a  race  of  small  attorneys,  with  memories  as  exact  as  the  multiplication 
table,  but  with  minds  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  general  princi- 
ples, and  who  look  upon  the  law  as  a  cunningly  devised  scheme  for  play-> 
ing  tricks  upon  suitors,  and  swelling  up  bills  of  costs.  By  lodging  too 
little  discretion  with  the  courts,  so  that  they  may  adapt  their  proceedings 
to  the  ever-shifting  exigencies  of  causes,  this  system  oflen  works  the 
greatest  injustice  to  suitors.  Some  of  the  states  of  the  Union  have  swept 
it  utterly  away,  leaving  their  tribunals  to  the  guidance  of  a  few  general 
rules,  while  exercising  a  large  discretion  in  cases  unprovided  for,  and 
which  they  are  to  meet  as  they  arise.  The  rules  of  evidence  furnished  by 
the  common  law,  are  only  less  technical  in  many  of  their  essential  features 
than  the  systems  of  pleading  and  practice.  Within  a  few  years  they  have 
been  subjected  to  great  modifications  in  several  of  the  states,  and  must 
undergo  still  greater,  ere  they  become  a  perfect  medium,  rather  than  a 
partial  obstruction  to  the  rays  of  truth. 

It  is  these  grand  defects  in  the  machinery  of  the  judiciary,  that  have 
generated  the  very  common  opinion  among  the  spectators  of  its  workings, 
that  the  law,  and  especially  the  practice  of  the  law,  is  a  system  of  chica- 
nery, or,  at  the  best,  of  quackery,  and  that  every  lawyer  is  by  profession 
either  a  knave  or  a  charlatan,  or  a  compound  of  both. 

This  opinion  respecting  lawyers  is  not  confined  to  the  vulgar.  It  per- 
meates all  classes,  tinging  even  educated  and  liberal  minds  with  prejudice. 
It  has  crept  into  literature.  Be  it  tragedy,  comedy,  or  farce,  if  a  lawyer 
be  introduced,  he  is  the  villain  or  dupe  of  the  piece.  How  many  despica- 
ble rogues,  in  the  garb  of  attorneys,  have  novelists  depicted  ?  A  gr.ive 
historian,  recording  the  incidents  of  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  tells  us,  that 
the  president  of  the  tribunal  was  "  one  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer !"  Even  cler- 
gymen have  been  known  to  read,  with  special  emphasis,  the  "  wo"  de- 
nounced against  the  lawyers  of  Judea,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  by  the 
Great  Teacher ;  forgetting  that  the  same  wo  was  pronounced  upon  the 
"  chief-priests"  of  that  generation. 

In  a  recent  number,  we  pointed  to  some  of  the  good  traits  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  profession,  while  portraying  the  many  defects  of  a  vicious 
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system.  We  will  not  repeat  what  we  said  then,  but  will  merely  add, 
that  while  we  presume  the  Bar  does  not  afford  any  more  than  its  fair 
proportional  share  of  virtue,  we  utterly  deny  that  its  members,  as  a  body, 
are  guilty  of  extraordinary  departures  from  the  path  of  integrity  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  calling.  That  they  combine  together  to  enmesh  clients 
in  the  net-work  of  litigation,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  picking  their  pockets, 
no  well  informed  mind  believes.  That,  through  the  ignorance,  or  caution, 
or  willfulness  of  suitors,  in  stating  their  cases  to  counsel,  the  latter  are 
often  led  to  give  erroneous  opinions,  is  known  to  every  member  of  the 
profession ;  and  all  persons  competent  to  form  a  judgment  in  the  matter, 
will  tell  you,  that  for  every  instance  where  a  lawyer  corruptly  mis- 
leads his  client,  there  are  ten  where  a  suitor  misleads  his  counsel.  The 
zeal  with  which  an  advocate  will  stand  by  to  the  end,  what  turns  out  to 
be  a  bad  cause,  has  subjected  the  profession  to  much  reproach ;  whereas, 
in  the  large  majority  of  such  cases,  this  conduct  should  entitle  them  to 
nnmixed  praise.  The  client  is  careful  to  fill  the  mind  of  his  counsel 
with  all  the  bright  points  of  his  side  of  the  case,  and  all  the  dark  features 
of  the  other  side,  while  he  leaves  it  for  the  trial  to  d eve] ope  the  antag- 
onisms of  his  representations.  He  is  sure  to  make  himself  out  to  be  a 
deeply  wronged  man,  and  his  opponent  a  very  bad  fellow,  of  whose  arts 
and.  whose  witnesses  he  cautions  his  counsel  to  beware.  Thus  prepos- 
sessed, the  advocate  becomes  the  representative  of  one  whose  mouth  is 
to  be  closed  while  he  passes  the  ordeal  of  justice,  and  in  whose  name  and 
stead  he  is  to  do  battU.  He  enters  the  arena,  struggles  to  meet  every 
adverse  turn  which  the  conflict  takes,  looks  with  suspicion  upon  every 
word  of  the  testimony  that  tells  heavily  upon  his  client,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  impartiality  of  the  bench  turns  the  scale  against  him,  that  he 
yields  to  the  conviction,  that  he  has  been  duped  into  the  support  of  a  bad 
cause  by  a  dishonest  man. 

As  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  as  distinguished  from  its  practice  ; 
it  is  fated  to  encounter  all  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  other  sciences,  and 
some  which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  A  good  deal  of  its  learning  must  ever 
lie  beyond  the  ken  of  those  who  do  not  make  it  th^ir  study.  This  will 
excite  suspicion.  Many  of  its  terms  and  phrases  will  always  jar  upon 
the  unlearned  ear.  This  will  afford  themes  for  ridicule.  It  vitally  affects, 
and  authoritatively  determines,  the  most  sensitive  interests  of  society, 
regulating  every  man's  conduct  and  interfering  in  every  man's  business. 
In  this  respect,  so  long  as  it  gratifies  the  whims,  enhances  the  prosperity, 
and  avenges  the  wrongs  of  an  individual,  it  receives  his  unqualified  praise. 
But,  every  law-suit  has  two  sides,  one  of  which  is  destined  to  be  beaten. 
In  every  contest  there  is  the  vanquished  as  well  as  the  victor — the  captive 
as  well  as  the  captor.  And  who  ever  knew  |;he  beaten  to  speak  peaceably 
of  the  beater — the  vanquished  of  the  victor — the  captive  of  the  captor  1 
Such  rare  magnanimity  is  not  engendered  by  the  heat  and  bitterness  of  liti- 
gation. Thus,  almost  every  hotly-contested  cause,  raises  up  at  least  one 
new  enemy  of  the  law  and  the-  lawyers. 

The  abuses,  errors,  and  absurdities  of  the  legal  profession  are  more 
promptly  exposed,  and  therefore  are  more  patent,  than  those  of  the  pro- 
fessions of  medicine  and  divinity.  In  the  conflicts  of  the  courts,  each 
party  has  his  champion,  whose  duty  it  is,  not  merely  to  defend  his  own 
side,  but  to  demolish  the  other.  In  such  an  arena,  unless  both  combat- 
ants, as  well  as  the  umpire,  are  deplorably  ignorant,  charlatans  cannot 
play  off  their  tricks  without  exposure  on  the  spot.     Put  the  professions 
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of  medicine  and  dmnitj  to  audi  a  trial,  and  how  would  they  endure  the 
test  ?  Let  every  prescription  of  the  physician,  and  every  homily  of  the 
clergyman,  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  cross-examination,  and  an  acute  ani^ 
lysis,  by  a  disciple  of  some  hostile  school,  while  a  competent  umpire 
summed  up  the  controversy,  and  twelve  impartial  men  pronounced  tlieir 
verdict  upon  it,  and  how  much  of  quackery  and  heresy  would  be  laid 
bare  to  vulgar  eyes  1  And  it  is  through  such  an  ordeal  that  the  law  and 
its  practitioners  are  compelled  to  pass  continually.  To  all  other  sciences 
and  arts,  professions  and  callings,  may  jurisprudence  and  its  ministers 
appropriately  say :  '*  Let  not  hun  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  him- 
self as  he  that  putteth  it  off" 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  deterioration  of  the  American  bar  in 
learning  and  eloquence.  The  number  of  elective,  and  especially  legis- 
lative offices  in  this  country — ^the  universality  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
— ^the  eligibility  of  almost  every  person  to  any  station  in  the  govern- 
ment— ^the  frequency  of  elections,— all  these  tend  to  precipitate  the  great 
body  of  ambitious  men  into  the  whirlpool  of  politics.  Ihe  legal  profession 
is  the  highway  to  official  distinction.  Many  enter  it,  not  to  practice  its 
duties,  and  win  its  honors,  but  simply  because  it  affords  facilities  for 
obtaining  public  stations.  This  has  no  doubt  tended  to  lower  the  standard 
of  learning  within  the  pale  of  the  bar.  These  fugitive  lawyers  impress 
much  of  their  superficiality  upon  a  profession  of  which  they  constitute  so 
considerable  a  portion.  It  will,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  with 
occasional  exceptions,  our  greatest  lawyers  have  also  been  distinguished 
as  politicians.  Such  names  as  the  following  will  readily  occur  to  the 
memory  of  the  reader : — Jay,  Sherman,  Hamilton,  Dexter,  Pinckney, 
Burr,  Ogden,  Bayard,  Sargeant,  Livingston,  Binney,  Holmes,  Qay,  Web- 
ster, Wirt,  Crittenden,  Woodbury,  J.  C.  Spencer,  Van  Buren,  Barry, 
Legare,  B.  F.  Butler,  Grundy,  Choate  and  Prentiss.  The  most  eminent 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  not  entirely  unknown  as  politicians,  but'far  better 
known  as  lawyers,  have  generally  been  elevated  to  the  bench.  We 
refer  to  such  jurists  as  Marshall,  Kent,  Story,  Parsons,  Daggett,  Parker, 
Tilghman,  Tucker,  Martin,  Thompson,  Spencer,  Hopkinson,  Gibson, 
Baldwin,  McLane,  Ttney,  Wayne,  Shaw,  Nelson  and  Cady. 

The  reputation  of  the  first  class  of  names  we  have  mentioned,  would 
tend  ts  prove,  that  occasional  indulgence  in  other  pursuits  than  those  of 
the  law,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  highest  attainments  in  the  profession. 
Indeed,  observation  establishes  the  fact,  that  such  indulgence  rather  aids 
than  retards  the  advocate — ^him  who  practices  chiefly  at  Ntsi  Prim — ^in 
reaching  the  loftiest  position  at  the  bar.  Though  the  law  is  a  jealous 
goddess,  and  is  wont  to  bestow  her  choicest  &vors  on  those  who  worship 
most  assiduously  at  her  altars,  the  barrister  who  would  win  verdicts  must 
frequently  kneel  a't  other  shrines  than  hers.  So  acute  and  philosophical 
an  observer  as  Edmund  Burke,  said,  when  sketching  the  character  of 
Grenville ;  "  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
first  and  noblest  of  human  sciences ;  a  science  which  does  more  to  quicken 
and  invigorate  the  understanding,  than  all  other  kinds  of  learning  put 
together ;  but  is  not  apt,  except  in  persons  very  happily  bom,  to  open  and 
liberalize  the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.^*  To  supply  the  defect 
pointed  out  by  this  great  man,  must  be  the  purpose  of  every  one  who 
would  mount  the  highest  places  in  the  profession.  A  mere  lawyer,  vers- 
ed in  the  dicta  of  books,  and  tied  down  by  red  tape  to  time-honored  pre- 
cedents, but  who  knows  nothing  of  other  branches  of  learning,  may  be 


a  yaluable  <^mbeF  advisier  in  oo^nmon  caases ;  but  he  lacks  manj  of  the 
qualifications  essential  to  eminence  on  the^endi,  and  must  utterly  fail  as 
an  advocate  at  the  bar. 

Presuming  the  lawyer  to  possess  the  ordinary  aoquaintanoe  with  gene- 
lal  science,  bestowed  by  a  liberal  education,  the  two  pursuits  most  con- 
4uciTe  to  success  in  the  forensic  field  of  the  precession,  are  politics  sjnd 
literature.  We  do  not  mean  politics  in  the  vulgar  sense,  but  statesman- 
ship ;  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  government ;  a  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  pubdic  affiurs.  And  we  use  the  term  literature  in  its  restricted 
sense ;  the  study  of  the  best  models,  ancient  and  modem,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  beUes  lettres. 

The  disciples  of  Coke  may  be  disposed  to  take  issue  with  us  on  this  lat- 
ter point.  But,  we  apprehend,  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose,  that  a  moderate  indu^ence  in  the  cultivation  of  polite  literature, 
both  as  a  student  and  an  author,  will  hinder-one^s  success  at  the  bar.  It 
is  useful  as  a  means  of  relaxation  from  the  dry  drudgery  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  it  expands  and  liberalizes  the  mind ;  it  forms  and  refines  the  taste ; 
it  affords  the  choicest  material  for  illustration  and  embellishment;  it 
breaks  up  and  dissipates  the  crabbed  style  of  writing  and  speaking,  which 
every  close  student  of  the  ancient  law  is  apt  to  contract ;  it  is  essential  to 
the  forming  of  a  perfect,  or  even  a  respectable  orator.  That  a  liberal  de- 
votion to  the  pursuit  of  letters,  and  a  wide  reputation  for  authorship,  are 
compatible  with  profound  learning  and  brilliant  success  in  the  profession, 
we  have  only  to  cite,  in  proof,  the  names  of  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and  Tal- 
fourd.  With  the  single  qualification  that  they  are  not  known  as  authors, 
we  may  add  to  this  trio  the  illustrious  legal  names  of  Erskine,  Curran, 
Copley,  William  Scott,  Scarlet,  and  PoUo^ ;  nor  need  we  make  this  qua- 
lification, when  we  embrace  John  Campbell  in  a  list  which  might  be  swel- 
led by  other  selections  from  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  bars.  Nor 
have  we  to  search  &r  among  the  eminent  lawyers  of  America,  to  find 
those  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  trans- Atlantic  barristers  and  ju- 
rists, who  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  legal  science,  while  cultivating 
a  taste  for  elegant  literature.  We  need  only  to  mention  the  names  of 
Wirt,  Pinckney,  Story,  Webster,  and  Legare,  to  malCe  good  our  assertion. 

With  the  exception  of  Scott  and  Story,  and  possibly  Campbell,  all  of 
these  gentlemen  have  acquired  wide  celebrity  as  advocates.  Nor  has  this 
celebrity  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  their  reputation  as  lawyers.  They 
long  stood  at  the  head  of  the  profession,  both  as  it  respects  legal  knowl- 
edge and  forensic  talents. 

Erskine,  by  universal  assent,  occupied  the  first  place  among  English 
advocates.  His  reasoning  powers  were  remarkably  acute,  penetrating, 
and  vigorous ;  his  survey  of  a  subject  was  at  once  comprehensive  and  mi- 
nute ;  his  courage  impelled  him  to  assume,  and  his  learning  and  skill  en- 
abled him  to  maintain,  the  boldest  positions ;  his  &ncy  lit  up  and  beauti- 
fied every  question  that  he  touched  ;  his  imagination  carried  him  to  the 
loftiest  heights  with  unfaltering  wing ;  his  melodious  elocution,  graceful 
action,  and  peculiarly  brilliant  eye,  charmed  and  fascinated  his  auditors, 
whether  seated  upon  the  bench  or  in  the  jury-box ;  while  his  admiration 
of  all  that  was  manly,  magnanimous,  and  just,  and  his  hatred  and  con- 
tempt for  every  species  of  meanness,  fraud,  and  oppression,  made  him  the 
champion  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  the  plebeian  against  the  pa- 
trician, of  an  outraged  people  against  the  despotism  of  a  throne.  Erskine 
was  wont  to  relax  the  tension  of  his  mind,  and  invigorate  faculties  ex- 
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hausted  with  protrfoied  labbrs  in  the  forum,  by  indulging  in  literary  stu- 
dies. He  was  not  tho?ou^ly  versed  in  the  classics  ofGreece  and  Rome, 
though  he  read  the  latter  with  facility.  But,  of  £nglish  literature  he  waa 
a  constant  student.  He  was  familiar  with  all  the  best  authors  of  the  se- 
venteenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  knew  large  portions  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  by  heart.  Who  can  doubt  that  it  was  these  pursuits  which 
gave  him  a  mastery  over  his  native  language,  surpassing  that  of  any  ad- 
vocate of  his  time  ?  That  he  was  an  accomplished  lawyer,  as  well  as  a 
splendid  orator,  his  great  and  long- continued  success  at  the  bar  proves. 
He  won  more  causes  in  the  every-day  routine  of  practice,  than  any  of  his 
ootemporaries,  and  was  engaged  in  some  of  the  greatest  political  trials 
that  have  occurred  in  English  history.  His  triumphs  are  the  testimonials 
of  his  learning  and  ability ;  his  published  speeches  are  the  memorials  of 
his  genius  and  eloquence. 

Curran's  name  deserves  the  highest  place  on  the  roll  of  Irish  advocates. 
His  achievements  at  the  bar  have  given  him  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Though  his  oratory  is  marked  with  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  Hi- 
bernian eloquence,  it  belongs  to  the  first  rank.  His  knowledge  of  the  law 
was  not  as  profound,  extensive,  or  exact,  as  several  of  bis  English  cotem- 
poraries,  but  it  was  ample  for  the  contests  of  Nisi  Prius,  in  which  he 
chiefly  participated.  With  a  diminutive  and  unimposing  person,  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  diction  could  awe  the  bench,  the  fervor  of  his  appeals  win  the 
jury,  and  the  elegance  of  his  periods  delight  the  spectators  who  crowded 
the  courts  whenever  he  pronounced  his  orations.  Knowing  that  eloquence 
is  not  a  gift,  but  an  art — ^not  an  intuition,  but  an  attainment — ^not  an  in* 
spiration,  but  an  acquisition, — ^he  cultivated  it  from  his  entrance  to  his 
withdrawal  firom  the  profession,  with  the  ardor  of  a  Cicero.  He  studied 
the  masters  of  ancient  oratory  ;  familiarized  himself  with  the  works  of 
the  best  modem  authors;  and  though  he  has  left  little  behind  him  except 
his  speeches,  he  is  known  to  have  written,  with  vigor  and  grace,  both  prose 
and  poetry. 

The  extensive  literary  acquirements  of  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and  Talfourd, 
and  the  varied  productions  of  their  pens,  have  secured  them  conspicuous 
positions  in  the  republic  of  letters.  During  the  entire  period  they  were 
gratifying  their  cultivated  tastes  in  these  pursuits,  their  professional  busi- 
ness was  hardly  surpassed  by  that  of  any  of  their  .breUiren  at  the  bar* 
They  studied  Demosthenes  and  Coke,  Homer  and  Stair,  Milton  and  Jus- 
tinian, Cicero  and  Chitty,  Virgil  and  Viner,  Byron  and  Blackstone,  all  at 
the  same  time ;  diversifying  their  readings  by  writing  reviews  of  ancient 
and  modem  poets  and  philosophers  fur  the  Quarterlies,  and  digesting 
briefs  for  the  King's  Bench ;  delivering  lectures  before  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes, and  composing  tragedies  for  the  theatres ;  pronouncing  classical  ora- 
tions at  literary  anniversaries,  and  trying  suits  on  promissory  notes  in 
Guildhall.  Such  were  the  avocations  for  years  of  the  future  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  of  England.  But  it  was  before  they  reached  these  elevated  posi- 
tions, that  their  greatest  triumphs  were  won.  They  rank  with  the  most 
able  and  eloquent  advocates  which  Britain  has  produced.  And  each  has 
declared,  that  he  was  largely  indebted  to  his  literary  studies  for  success 
at  the  bar. 

The  same  general  observations  are  applicable  to  Copley,  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,)  Scarlett,  Pollock,  and  Campbell.  Among  the  most  learned  and 
successful  barristers  of  their  day,  and  all  reaching  the  highest  judicial  sta- 
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tions,  each  possessed  superior  classical  attainments,  and,  amidst  the  labors 
and  perplexities  of  official  and  professional  duties,  found  time  to  form  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  general  literature. 

We  omit  any  special  notice  of  Sir  William  Scott,  (Lord  Stowell,)  ex- 
cept to  8ay,  that  his  classical  erudition  and  taste  were  employed  to  orna- 
ment and  illustrate  the  learned  and  luminous  judgments  he  pronounced 
in  the  court  over  which  he  so  long  presided.  In  some  respects,  there  was 
a  stri icing  resemblance  between  this  eminent  jurist  and  the  late  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story.  Both  were  fond  of  literary  pursuits,  and  they  were  prevented 
from  extending  their  studies  in  this  delightful  field  only  by  their  vast  and 
multifarious  labors  on  the  bench.  Having  exhausted  the  learning  of  the 
judicial  systems  of  their  respective  countries,  they  levied  contributions 
upon  the  codes  of  other  nations  and  times,  bringing  home  the  spoils  they 
had  gathered,  to  enrich,  enlarge,  and  illuminate  the  juridical  edifices  of 
their  native  lands. 

We  have  mentioned  the  names  of  Wirt,  Pinckney,  Webster,  and  Le- 
gare,  as  American  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  the  min- 
gling of  the  study  of  literature  with  the  study  of  law,  and  even  authorship  in 
the  department  of  letters,  are  not  incompatible  with  the  highest  legal  at- 
tainments, and  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  at  the  bar ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  valuable  aids  in  reaching  these  attainments,  and  secur- 
ing these  triumphs.  We  bught  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  we  have 
referred  to  these  celebrated  lawyers  merely  as  familiar  instances  of  the 
soundness  of  our  position.  The  list  might  be  greatly  extended  by  the  ad- 
dition of  names  hardly  less  eminent  in  the  walks  of  the  profession,  and 
still  more  celebrated  in  the  paths  of  literature.  Wirt's  "  British  Spy," 
and  "  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,"  have  been  read  and  admired  by  thousands, 
who  never  knew  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  orators,  and  that 
for  twelve  years  he  filled  the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  with  consummate  ability.  Pinckney,  whose  fame  as  an  advocate 
filled  the  land,  and  whose  legal  knowledge  was  unsurpassed  in  depth  and 
extent  by  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  was  an  ardent  student  of  classical  and 
general  literature  throughout  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  his  professional 
career.  It  was  this  that  gave  him  that  copious  flow  of  elegant  diction, 
which  ornamented  even  his  conversation,  and  imparted  vigor  and  beauty 
to  his  forensic  style.  Webster's  reputation  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar, 
and  an  orator  in  the  Senate,  reach  far  beyond  his  own  country.  That 
combination  of  strength,  majesty,  lucidity,  and  grace,  in  which  his  speeches 
excel  those  of  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  profession,  or  in  the  public  coun- 
cils, is  clearly  traceable  to  his  familiarity  with  the  models  of  eloqueuce 
furnished  by  ancient  and  modem  times.  Legare  was  highly  accomplished 
both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
civil  as  well  as  the  common  law ;  and  his  researches  into  the  learning  of 
the  former,  were  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  member  of  the  American 
bar.  His  fondness  for  the  classics  was  exhibited  not  merely  in  his  stu- 
dies, but  in  his  writings.  Even  when  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  Attorney-General,  he  waa  a  frequent  contributor  to  one  or  more  lite- 
rary periodicals.  His  speeches  displayed  a  happy  union  of  sound  argu- 
ment and  learned  ornament. 

But,  in  respect  to  eloquence,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  have  beeft 
treating  of  persons  far,  very  far  above  the  average  grade  of  American  law 
yers.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  juridical  forum  would  be 
the  chosen  spot  where  eloquence  would  strike  its  deepest  roots,  throw  up 
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its  loftiest  branches,  and  bear  its  choicest  fruits.  Justice  is  the  theme — 
rights  to  be  yindicated,  and  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  innocence  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  vice  punished,  are  the  ends  to  be  attained — the  reason  of  the 
judge  is  to  be  enlightened,  and  the  feelings  of  the  jury  aroused,  and  their 
verdict  won — ^the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion  is  allowed — ^and  yet,  visit 
our  courts,  and  listen  to  the  addresses  ordinarily  delivered  there.  Can 
anything  be  more  jejune,  feeble,  and  common-place  ?  anything  more  un- 
worthy to  be  called  eloquence  ?  This  dearth  of  oratory  is  attributable  in 
part  to  the  number  of  inferior  men  who  crowd  themselves  within  the  bar. 
but  it  must  also  be  assigned,  in  large  measure,  to  the  utter  want  of  lite- 
rary fumishment  in  the  great  mass  of  the  profession.  They  study  law, 
fe«ne  of  them,  we  fear,  omit  even  this,)  and  they  study  nothing  else. 
e  entire  reading,  year  by  year,  of  many  a  counsellor,  is  restricted  to 
law-books  and  newspapers ;  and  even  then,  their  reading  is  of  the  most 
superficial  description.  They  never  look  upon  the  law  as  a  science — ^never 
trace  the  precepts,  which  they  are  daily  repeating  and  applying,  upward 
to  the  fountains  whence  they  flow — ^never  search  for  the  bases  of  the  rules 
they  are  hourly  handling — ^never  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  precedents 
by  which  they  are  enslaved,  to  see  whether  they  have  not  outlived  the 
exigencies  that  gave  them  birth — ^never  ascend  some  great  central  pinnacle 
of  the  system,  that  they  may  survey  its  general  outlines,  and  trace  the  re- 
lations of  the  whole  to  the  parts,  and  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  thus 
determine  whether  its  principles  harmonize  with  each  other,  or  wage  a 
war  of  mutual  extermination.  No  !  nothing  of  all  this.  They  are  con- 
tent to  know  the  verbiage  of  the  law,  and  they  bow  reverently  to  the  ipne 
dixit  of  ancient  compilers  of  rules,  and  modem  digesters  of  precedents. 
As  to  studying  the  classics,  they  were  bored  sufficiently  with  them  at  col- 
lege. As  to  Burke  and  Milton,  they  throw  no  light  upon  the  rule  in 
Shelley's  case,  and  a  lawyer  should  not'waste  his  time  upon  them.  Such 
members  of  the  profession  (and  we  are  sorry  to  say  they  constitute  too 
large  a  share  of  it)  will  never  cultivate  eloquence  themselves,  nor  encour- 
age its  growth*  in  others. 

There  is  a  better,  and  even  a  worse  class  of  lawyers,  from  whom  elo- 
quence has  as  little  to  hope  as  from  these.  The  better  class,  to  which  we 
allude,  are  those  who  regard  ^he  law  as  a  liberal  science,  and  have  a  taste 
for  literature.  But  they  are  deluded  with  the  idea,  that  if  they  would  be- 
come able  and  successful  lawyers,  they  must  study  nothing  but  law.  So 
they  set  their  faces  through  life  against  everything  which  would  tempt 
them  into  the  pursuit,  even  for  a  day,  of  any  other  kind  of  knowledge. 
These  disciples  of  "  the  black-letter  school,"  being  usually  sound  lawyers 
and  honest  men,  but  utterly  incapable  of  cutting  a  second-rate  figure  as 
advocates,  exqrt  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  younger  members  of  the 
bar.  Their  gifts  and  attainments  too  often  define  the  boundaries  of  pro- 
fessional excellence,  and  among  these,  oratory  finds  no  place.  But  the  de- 
leterious effects  of  their  example  do  not  stop  here.  A  majority  of  the 
bench  is  generally  selected  from  this  class.  When  thus  elevated,  they 
are  apt  to  discourage  the  display  of  those  gifls  in  the  advocate,  of  which 
they  are  destitute,  either  not  appreciating  their  value,  or  ill-concealing 
their  envy  at  the  superior  influence  they  exert  upon  jurors  and  auditors 
over  their  own  bald  exhibitions.  Slovenly  in  their  juridical  performances, 
whether  oral  or  written,  they  almost  regard, it  as  a  persona]  affront  when 
counsel,  in  addressing  the  benclL  leave  the  citation  of  cases,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  the  matter  in  hand,  to  course  over  the  field  of  original  specu- 
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lation,  and  deduce  arguments  from  first  principles,  or,  in  addressing  the 
jury,  refuse  to  confine  themselves  to  the  dry  details  of  the  testimony,  but 
enlighten  the  reason  and  kindle  the  passions,  clothing  their  thoughts  in 
vigorous  and  polished  diction,  and  enlivening  and  adorning  the  path  they 
are  treading  with  the  flashes  of  wit  and  the  flowers  of  fancy. 

We  shall  dismiss  the  other  class  of  the  profession  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded— the  worst  class-^very  summarily.  Neither  eloquence  nor  honcvsty 
has  anything  to  hope  from  them.  Their  highest  ideas  of  the  practice  of 
the  law,  are,  skill  in  gaining  some  technical  advantage  over  an  opponent 
by  trickery,  and  swindling  him  out  of  a  heavy  bill  of  costs,  by  means  of 
false  affidavits.  The  radical  reforms  in  pleading  and  practice,  and  the  di- 
minution in  the  length  of  the  fee-bill,  which  are  being  introduced  into 
most  of  the  states,  are  rapidly  sweeping  away  this  race  of  vermin. 

We  have  said,  that  an  acquaintance  with  general  literature,  to  at  least 
a  moderate  extent,  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  eloquence  in  the  legal 
profession.  There  is  a  check  to  this  growth,  which  we  have  not  mention- 
ed, inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  A  successful  lawyer  must,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  be  familiar  with  the  learning  of  the  science  to  which  he 
is  devoted.  Now,  this  erudition  is  scattered  through  a  series  of  volumes, 
the  number  and  dimensions  of  which  are  absolutely  appalling.  An  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  ago,  Hoger  North  spoke  of  the  volumes  of  the  re- 
ports as  "  innumerable."  Then  they  numbered  only  about  sixty.  The 
English  reports  have  now  swelled  to  six  hundred.  To  these  we  must  add 
hundreds  of  volumes  of  American  reports.  Following  in  the  train  of  these, 
is  a  countless  throng  of  English  and  American  text-books.  Lying  at  the 
basis  of  this  immense  mass  of  expository  law,  are  the  statutes  of  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament,  and  of  the  American  Congress  and  state  legislatures,  with 
their  constitutions.  To  this  huge  pile  of  matter  we  must  resort  to  learn 
the  common  law !  Even  the  baldest  index,  stating  settled  principles  in 
the  most  condensed  phraseology,  would  make  a  good-sized  library.  An 
examination  of  some  of  the  best  English  and  American  digests  will  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  number  of  points  ruled  by  the  .courts  of  both 
countries  must  amount  to  nearly  four  hundred  thousand.  Now,  no  law- 
yer is  expected  to  have  all  these  in  his  memory,  but  he  ought  to  know 
where  to  put  his  finger  on  them  in  the  hour  pf  need,  lest  a  more  diligent 
opponent  wrest  a  verdict  out  of  his  hands  which  justly  belongs  to  him. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  well-read  counsellor  has  to  thread  his  way 
through  this  vast  labyrinth  of  positive  and  expository  law,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  so  few  find  leisure  to  explore  those  more  inviting  fields  where 
the  flowers  of  eloquence  bud  and  bloom.  But  it  still  remains  true,  thlit 
though  a  man  may  be  a  good  case  lawyer,  a  successful  winner  of  common 
causes,  and  an  acute  logician,  and  confine  his  researches  exclusively  within 
the  pale  of  his  profession,  yet,  unless  he  extend  his  vision  over  other  de- 
partments of  learning,  he  can  never  possess  that  breadth  of  comprehen- 
sion, those  resources  of  illustration,  that  refined  taste,  and  that  polished 
diction,  essential  to  constitute  an  eloquent  advocate.  He  may  be  a  Best, 
but  he  cannot  be  an  Erskine  or  a  Pinckney.  He  may  be  a  Coke,  but  he 
cannot  be  a  Scott  or  a  Story. 

We  have  purposely  mentioned  the  names  of  Scott  and  Story  in  this 
connection,  although  their  reputation  does  not  at  all  rest  on  their  abilities 
as  advocates.  They  stand  at  the  head  of  eloquent  expositors  of  the  law, 
on  the  bench  and  in  the  books.    They  have  been  large  contributors  to 
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what  maj  be  called  the  literatare  of  the  law — ^a  species  of  writing  confined 
exclusively  to  the  profession,  and  which  has  too  often  been  performed  in 
the  worst  possible  style. 

And,  first,  as  to  text-books.  Confining  our  observations  to  American 
authors,  and  excluding  from  the  category  such  writers  as  Kent,  Story, 
Hoffman,  and  Greenleaf,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  many  of  these 
treatises  have  been  executed  in  the  most  disorderly,  vague,  and  jejune 
manner.  Often  they  are  mere  digests  of  adjudicated  cases,  copied  in  the 
precise  words  of  the  head-notes  of  the  reports,  strung  together  at  random 
by  a  feeble  thread  of  common-place  critidshi,  and  requiring  for  their  com- 
position no  more  intellect  than  would  be  necessary  to  compile  the  indexes 
of  a  hundred  vplumes  of  the  reports  into  one.  The  making  of  law-books 
is  a  trade.  A  bookseller  enters  into  a  contract  with  some  student  hardly 
out  of  his  teens,  or  some  attorney  wholly  out  of  business,  to  prepare  a 
work  on  some  branch  of  the  law.  The  forthcoming  treatise,  "  by  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  profession,''  is  extensively  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers, in  catalogues,  and  on  the  covers  of  law  magazines,  ere  pen  is  put 
to  paper.  At  length  it  appears.  The  publisher  employs  some  needy  re- 
cipient of  his  bounty  (perhaps  the  author  himself)  to  eulogize  the  work 
through  the  same  media  that  heralded  its  approach.  The  profession  pur- 
chase it  on  the  faith  of  these  ante  and  post  puffings,  and  never  discover, 
till  they  consult  its  pages,  that  they  have  been  duped  into  buying  a  shal- 
low and  worthless  production.  We  recollect  being  present  when  one  of 
the  most  eminent  counsellors  of  the  New- York  bar  was  tumbling  over 
the  leaves  of  a  new  treatise,  of  the  class  we  have  described,  for  an  hour 
or  two,  searching  for  some  point ;  and  having  compared  the  doctrine  in 
the  text  with  the  case  on  which  it  professed  to  be  based,  he  threw  down 
the  volume,  exclaiming  in  a  rage,  "  This  fellow  is  unfit  to  teach  the  A.  B. 
C.'s  in  a  common  school,  and  yet  he  presumes  to  write  a  law-book  j" 
We  by  no  means  intend  to  say,  that  the  four  American  authors  we  have 
mentioned,  compose  all  the  names  that  should  be  exempted  from  our  cen- 
sure. We  cite  them  as  the  heads  of  a  class  of  text-book  writers,  whose 
works  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  first  class  of  English  au- 
thors, while  some  of  them  have  far  surpassed  trans-Atlantic  productions 
in  depth  of  learning,  breadth  of  comprehension,  vigor  of  reasoning,  and 
purity  and  dignity  of  style. 

As  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  as  embodied  in  the  reports.  These 
are  almost  invariably  drawn  up  by  the  judges  themselves.  We  have 
sketched  the  qualifications,  for  the  performance  of  this  task,  of  that  great 
body  of  practitioners,  who,  loving  the  law  and  despising  eloquence,  fur- 
nish the  majority  of  our  judges.  They  have  formed  their  style  of  writing 
upon  the  crabbed  models  of  the  ancient  expositors  of  the  common  law — 
the  Littletons,  the  Cokes,  the  Bractons,  of  the  olden  time.  Having  no  ac- 
quaintance with  elegant  literature — ^never  having  devoted  an  hour's  time 
even  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  since  they  came  to  the  bar— incapable  of  writing 
in  a  vigorous,  lucid,  orderly,  terse  manner,  many  able  American  judges 
are  constantly  sending  to  the  press  productions  which  every  lawyer  is 
compelled  to  study,  composed  in  a  style  so  feeble,  obscure,  negligent  and 
verbose,  that  respectable  literary  journals  would  not  spread  them  upon 
their  pages,  even  though  the  subject-matter  were  congenial  to  the  tastes 
of  their  readers.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  being  elevated  to  the  bench 
because  he  was  a  vigorous,  clear,  and  elegant  writer,  as  well  as  a  learned, 
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acute,  and  safe  lawyer  1  Yet  the  reports  of  his  judgments  will  derive  a 
large  share  of  their  value  with  posterity  from  his  capacity  to  clothe  them 
in  strong,  terse,  and  luminous  language. 

To  illustrate  our  views  of  the  vast  superiority  of  well  over  ill  written 
judicial  opinions,  we  refer  to  the  reported  judgments  of  the  two  celebra- 
ted brothers,  William  and  John  Scott,  better  known  as  Lords  Stowell  and 
Eldon.  For  a  long  contemporaneous  period,  the  former  presided  in  the 
Admiralty,  the  latter  in  the  Chancery  Court  of  England.  We^  quote 
from  Lord  Brougham,  who  intimately  knew  them  both. 

Speaking  of  Lord  Stowell,  he  says : — '^  If  ever  the  praise  of  being  lumin- 
ous could  be  justly  bestowed  upon  human  compositions,  it  was  upon  his 
judgments,  and  it  was  the  approbation  constantly,  and,  as  it  were,  peculi- 
arly appropriated  to  those  wonderful  exhibitions  of  judicial  capacity.  .  It 
would  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  endless,  to  enumerate  the  causes  in  which 
his  great  powers,  both  of  legal  investigation,  of  accurate  reasoning  and  of  lucid 
statement,  were  displayed  to  the  admiration  not  only  of  the  profession, 
but  of  the  less  learned  reader  of  his  judgments.'  *  •  *  The  questions 
which  arise  in  administering  the  Law  of  Nations,  comprehend  within 
their  scope  the  highest  national  rights,  involve  the  existence  of  peace 
itself,  define  the  duties  of  neutrals,  set  limits  to  the  prerogatives  of  war. 
Accordingly,  the  volumes  which  record  Sir  W.  Scott's  judgments  may 
well  be  in  the  hands  of  the  general  student,  and  form  part  of  any  classical 
library  of  English  eloquence,  or  even  of  national  history.  •  •  * 
He  was  a  person  of  great  classical  attainments ;  and  from  hence,  as  well 
as  from  the  natural  refmeraent  and  &stidiousness  of  his  mind,  he  derived 
the  pure  taste  which  presided  over  all  his  efforts,  chastening  his  judicial 
compositions  and  adorning  his  exquisite  conversation." 

Compare  this  with  what  he  says  of  Lord  Eldon  : — ^'  The  defects  which 
have  been  noted  in  his  judicial  capacity  are  of  course  to  be  traced  in  the 
reports  of  his  judgments.  The  force  of  the  opinion,  and  even  the  course 
of  the  argument,  are  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  uncertainty,  doubts,  and 
ever  conflicting  arguments  which  make  up  the  whole  mass.  In  the  sands 
which  spread  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  which  shifl  perpetually 
about,  which  rise  in  whirls,  and  are  tossed  about  and  heaped  up  in  moun- 
tains— the  eye  loses  the  view  of  the  point  towards  which  the  current  of 
decision  is  directed,  and  indeed  the  current  itself  is  lost  in  the  wide 
expanse.  These  learned  and  elaborate  performances  are  therefore  of  far 
less  use  than  they  might  have  been  as  guides  to  future  lawyers ;  for  the 
arguments  are  lost  in  special  circumstances,  and  the  principal  points 
choked  among  the  details.  It  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  wit- 
tily and  correctly,  that  they  would  be  of  special  use  as  soon  as  the  old 
Ptolemaic  cycle  should  begin  a  second  time  to  run,  and  every  one  thing 
happen  over  again,  and  in  the  same  order,  which  had  occurred  before." 

We  have  time  and  space  barely  to  allude  to  those  stores  of  knowledge, 
ranging  over  every  science  and  art,  every  trade  and  calling,  which  a  law- 
yer in  extensive  practice  at  Nisi  Priua  must  possess,  if  he  would  acquit 
himself  even  respectably.  Everything,  from  the  construction  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  to  the  construction  of  a  fanning-mill,  must  pass 
in  review  before  him.  Breaches  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  of  a  war- 
ranty in  the  sale  of  horses — broken  limbs  unskillfuUy  reduced  by  quack 
surgeons,  and  characters  damaged  by  slanderous  tongues  or  libellous 
pens — ^the  science  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  constituent  elements  of  a 
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patent  elixir — ^whether  somnambulism  or  an  alibi  is  the  best  defenoe  to  an 
indictment  for  murder — marine  insurance,  and  the  drift  of  the  trade 
winds — ^fire  insurance  and  the  combustible  nature  of  oils — ^building  con- 
tracts, and  the  mysteries  of  carpenters,  bricklayers  and  painters — the 
tanning  of  leather,  the  erection  of  saw-mills,  and  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways— ^the  usages  of  brokers,  bankers,  merchants  and  doctors — ^thb  rights 
of  dei^ymen,  school-masters,  sea-captains,  and  militia  colonels,  and  the 
duties  of  parishioners,  scholars,  sailors  and  soldiers : — ^in  short,  and  omit- 
ting details,  the  lawyer  in  full  business,  in  the  space  of  a  single  month,  is 
often  compelled  to  familiarize  himself  with  legal  learning  which  lies 
scattered  along  the  track  of  the  last  five  hundred  years,  and  with  the  vari- 
ous arts,  sciences,  professions,  trades,  and  practices  of  his  own  times ;  be 
as  patient  as  a  scourged  donkey,  while  working  like  a  galley  slave  ;  be 
broiEui  awake  to  all  the  defects  of  his  own  side  of  the  case,  and  keen  to 
detect  the  tricks  of  his  ^'  learned  opponent ;"  keep  his  temper  while  a 
mercurial  judge  wrests  the  guidance  of  the  trial  out  of  his  hands,  and 
turns  it  into  channels  where  defeat  is  almost  certain  to  overtake  him ; 
listen  to  the  ill-timed  suggestions  of  an  ignorant  client,  while  put  to  the 
rack  by  the  perversity  or  stupidity  of  a  witness ;  and  at  the  close  of  a 
protracted  contest,  with  a  pile  of  blotted  manuscript  before  him,  not  one 
word  of  which  he  has  had  time  to  review,  he  must  rise,  bring  order  out 
of  confusion,  symmetry  out  of  chaos,  demolish  this  witness,  support  that, 
reconcile  contradictions,  anticipate  and  answer  the  objections  of  his  adver- 
sary, smooth  down  the  prejudices  of  the  court,  win  the  good  will  of  the 
jury,  and  secure  a  verdict — ^if  he  can ! 

Surely,  lawyers  that  are  lawyers,  need  not  be  told,  that  they  must 
study  something  beside  Coke  and  Chitty. 

Though  the  American  Bar  may  be  deficient  in  legal  and  general  know- 
ledge, and  negligent  in  the  cultivation  of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  it  has  pro- 
duced as  many  able  lawyers  and  eloquent  advocates,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  as  the  English.  Within  that  period,  many  of  the  great  lights 
of  the  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  forums  have  disappeared  from  the  bar — 
some  having  ascended  the  bench— others  gone  down  to  the  grave.  Of 
these,  are  Copley,  Brougham,  Denman,  Williams,  Scarlett,  Campbell, 
Jeffrey,  Plunkett,  Follett,  WUde,  O'Connell,  Pollock  and  Talfourd. 
Their  places  are  yet  to  be  filled.  A  well  informed  English  writer,  speak- 
ing of  the  bar  of  that  country,  has  said,  within  the  past  year : — "  Never, 
at  any  period  within  a  century  and  a  half,  was  the  profession  at  so  low 
an  intellectual  ebb  as  at  this  moment.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  defi- 
ciency of  the  day  laborers,  the  plodding  formalists  of  the  profession. 
These  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  are  probably  as  competent  and  well 
read  in  the  lore  of  the  blue  books  and  practice  cases,  as  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors. But  superior  intellects  and  brilliant  talents  are,  in  our  day, 
altogether  wanting.  It  will  be  scarcely,  credited  by  a  lay  reader — ^but 
the  fact  is  not  the  less  deplorably  true — that,  with  the  exception  of  half  a 
dozen  men,  we  can  scarcely  name  a  barrister  who  can  now  address  a 
jury,  in  an  important  case,  with  average  ability." 

If  this  be  true,  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,)  then,  at  the  present 
time,  the  American  bar  must  be  decidedly  superior  to  the  ^nglish.  We 
think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  hundreds  of  American  lawyers, 
'^wKo  can  now  address  a  jury,  in  an  important  case,  with  average  ability." 

We  have  mentioned  thirteen  barristers  who  have  been  removed  from 
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the  English,  Irish  and  Scotoh  bars,  within  the  last  thirty  years.  They  oc- 
oapied  the  front  rank  of  the  profession.  Theirs  would  be  the  first  names 
a  Briton  would  oite,  if  called  upon  to  designate  the  most  successful  and 
accomplished  advocates  of  that  period.  By  the  side  of  these  eminent  fo- 
reign names,  we  venture  to  place  those  of  Piiickney,  Webster,  Qay,  Wirt, 
Talcott,  Sargeant,  Williams,  Binney,  Storrs,  Crittenden,  Legare,  Prentiss, 
and  Choate,  and  to  challenge  a  comparison  between  them,  in  respect  to 
depth  and  scope  of  legal  attainments,  capacity  to  enlighten  judges  by  lu- 
minous argumentation,  power  to  sway  juries  by  informing  the  reason  or 
arousing  the  passions,  and  the  possession  of  all  the  gifts  and  graces  which 
combine  to  make  profound  lawyers  and  eloquent  advocates.  Nor  do  we 
think  the  task  would  be  hopeless  of  selecting  thirteen  other  names  that 
would  pass  the  ordeal  with  honor. 

What  an  array  of  American  lawyers  can  be  summoned  of  the  rank  of 
John  C.  Spencer,  Samuel  Stevens,  B.  F.  Butler,  Robert  Rantoul,  David 
Graham,  B.  R.  Curtis,  Ogden  Hoffman,  S.  P.  Staples,  Josiah  Randall,  R. 
J.  Walker,  Charles  O'Connor,  J.  Van  Buren,  James  Bayard,  Franklin 
Pierce,  N.  Hill,  W.  B.  Read,  John  Neilson,  J,  A.  Spencer,  A.  L.  Jordan, 
W.  M.  Meredith,  S.  P.  Chase,  Thomas  Ewing,  D.  D.  Field,  Edward 
Bates,  Pliny  Merrick,  (and  we  are  sorry  we  have  commenced  the  list,  lest 
omissions  be  deemed  invidious,)  scattered  through  all  the  states  of  the 
Union,  who  can  not  only  address  juries,  in  important  cases, "  with  average 
ability,"  but  are  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States. 

The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  since  the  Revolution,  the  matured  mind 
of  America  has  been  more  exclusively  devoted  to  the  kindred  subjects  of 
jurisprudence  and  government,  than  to  any  other  of  the  liberal  sciences, 
and  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  much  of  the  national  intellect  has,  owing 
to  the  recent  origin  and  peculiar  structure  of  our  institutions,  been  neces> 
sarily  employed  in  founding,  erecting,  and  administering  a  civil  polity, 
partly  of  our  own  creation,  and  partly  borrowed  from  our  British  ances- 
tors. This  has  compelled  our  statesmen  and  lawyers  to  examine  the 
groundwork  as  well  as  the  details  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  England, 
so  that  they  might  mould  and  adapt  to  our  uses  such  parts  of  them  as 
were  congenial  to  our  republican  system.  And  being  desirous  to  obtain 
materials  to  perfect  our  institutions  from  all  countries,  they  have  extend- 
ed their  researches  into  the  political  and  judicial  polities  of  cotemporary 
nations.  Hence  it  is,  that  American  writers  on  government  and  law  have 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  in  scope  of  comprehension,  variety  of  learning, 
and  freedom  of  speculation,  those  of  England,  since  the  advent  of  our 
Republic. 

We  may  point  to  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Jay,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Marshall,  Pinckney,  Adams,  Clinton,  Livingston, 
Story,  Parsons,  Kent,  Wirt,  Jackson,  Clay,  Van  Buren,  Calhoun,  Wood- 
bury, Wright,  Webster,  Cass,  Benton,  Walker,  (and  the  list  might  be 
extended,)  and  ask  for  the  names  of  an  equal  number  of  Englishmen,  of 
our  century,  who  have  written  and  spoken  more  profoundly  and  eloquent- 
ly than  they  on  the  subjects  of  government  and  law. 

To  the  causes  we  have  mentioned  we  must,  in  part  at  least,  attribute 
the  equality  (may  we  not  say,  the  superiority  ?)  in  position,  at  the  present 
hour,  of  the  American  bar,  when  compared  with  that  of  England. 

But  our  subject  grows  upon  our  hands,  and  we  must  stop. 
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JOHN  RANDOLPH. 

(CMdaded.) 

After  fouiteen  years  of  active  service,  he  is  again  at  Bizarre ;  but  dr- 
camstances  compelled  him  then  to  go  to  Roanoke,  where  he  was  entirely 
alone.  He  frequently  writes  to  some  of  his  esteemed  friends,  freely  com- 
menting of  the  day,  occasionally  mingled  with  grave  reflections.  A  good 
letter  is  a  mark  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind,  at  least  of  a  nervous  and 
vigorous  intellect,  and  displays  much  of  the  writer's  cast  of  thought. 
Rajidolph  often  compared  himself  to  Logan,  who  told  Lord  Dunmore  that 
he  was  the  last  of  his  race — a  circumstance  which  was  galling  to  him  in 
after  life — ^but  now  he  was  superintending  the  eduoation  of  his  nephews, 
who  were  grown  up,  and  pushing' them  up  into  active  life;  but  consump- 
tion attacked  the  younger,  and  madness  the  elder.  He  writes  thus  to 
Key,  on  the  subject,  under  date  of  July  31, 1814 : 

**  Affliction  has  assailed  me  in  a  new  shape.  My  younger  nephew,  whom  you 
saw  in  Georgetown  two  years  ago,  has  fallen,  I  fear,  into  a  confirmed  pulmonary 
Goosumption.  He  was  the  pride,  the  sole  hope  of  our  family.  How  shall  I  an- 
nounce to  his  wretched  mother,  that  the  last  stay  of  her  widowed  life  is  falling. 
Give  me  some  comfort,  I  beseech  yon.  What  a  scene  awaits  ns  here  ?  His  birth- 
place in  ashes,  his  mother  worn  to  a  skeleton  with  disease  and  grief,  his  brother  cat 
off  from  all  that  distinguishes  man,  to  his  advantage,  from  the  brute  beast — I  do  as* 
sure  you  that  my  own  reason  has  staggered  under  this  cruel  blow.  I  know,  or 
rather  have  a  confused  conception  of  what  I  do,  and  sometimes  strive,  not  alto- 
gether ineffectoally,  I  hope,  to  do  it ;  but,  again,  all  is  chaos  and  misery.  My 
faculties  are  benumbed — I  feel  suffocated — Let  me  hear  from  you,  I  pray." — 
Vol.  2,  p.  43. 

Tills  year  he  visited  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  to  renew  some  old 
friendships.  About  this  time  he  adopted  John  K.  Clay.  He  again  took 
the  field,  and  was  triumphantly  returned,  but  the  result  afforded  him  no 
pleasure : 

"  You  will  hav^  heard  of  my  re-election — a  circumstance  which  has  given  me 
no  pleasure,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  gratifying  to  my  friends.  It  is  a  station 
as  unfit  for  me,  as  I  am  unfit  for  it.  For  a  long  time  my  mind  has  refused  to 
travel  in  that  track.  I  cannot  force  myself  to  diiok  on  the  subject  of  my  public 
affairs.  I  am  engrossed  by  reflections  of  a  very  different,  and  far  more  import- 
ant nature.  I  am  a  stricken  deer,  and  feel  disposed  to  leave  the  herd.  The 
hand  of  calamity  has  pressed  sorely  upon  me.  I  do  not  repine  at  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  return  thanks  for  the  (apparent)  evil  as  well  as  good,  which  He  who 
knows  what  is  good  for  me,  has  appointed  for  my  portk>n  in  this  life.  May  it 
haVe  the  effect  of  drawing  me  close  unto  Him,  without  whose  gracious  mercy 
I  feel  that  lam  a  lost,  undone  creature." — (Vd.  2, p.  46.) 

The  rupture  and  difficulty  with  Britain  weighed  heavily  upon  the  New- 
England  States.  The  climate  is  cold;  the  soil  sterile;  commerce  and 
maimfactures  were  her  sole  support ;  her  position  was  deplorable,  and 
•very  nerve  was  strained  to  ameliorate  her  prospects.    Disuiii<m  was 

VOL.  zzvm. — iro.  8.  2 
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dreaded,  and  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Randolph,  as  a  distinguished  leader 
of  the  opposition,  and  a  southern  man,  was  invoked.  He  explained  his 
▼iews  yer J  forcibly  to  one  of  her  most  distinguished  senators,  examining 
thoroughly  the  whole  war,  .the  evils,  and  the  proper  remedy  for  their  al- 
leviation. But  his  mind  was  now  strongly  occupied  with  religion.  Bom 
at  a  period  when  atheism  overspread  all  Christendom — ^when  France,  in  iier 
madness,  deluged  the  scaffold  with  blood,  the  wisest  and  best  did  not  es- 
cape the  prevalent  infection. 

But  the  examples  and  precepts  of  his  mother,  the  bending  of  the  knee, 
and  clasping  of  the  tiny  hands,  never  had  left  his  memory,  and  he  sought 
the  waters  of  life  at  their  very  source.  Two  of  his  particular  friends  were 
calculated  to  strengthen  these  impressions — ^Bishop  Meade,  whom  he  al' 
ways  held  in  affectionate  remembrance,  and  Dr.  Hogue ;  and  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Brockenbrough,  he  observes : 

*'  I  have  only  known  three  men,  Meade,  Key,  and  Hogne,  who  would  ob- 
serve what  they  taught ;  and  yet  ambition,  avarice,  and  pleasure,  as  it  is  called, 
have  their  temples  crowded  with  votaries,  whose  own  experience  has  proved  tcr 
them  the  insufficiency  and  emptiness  of  their  own  pursuits,  and  who  obstinately 
turn  away  from  the  ouly  waters  that  can  slake  their  thirst.— ( Vol,  2,  p,  68.) 

Of  the  vanity  of  eartUy  things,  he  had  ere  this  been  fully  convinced. 
In  one  point  of  view  he  possessed  advantages  prized  by  all,  envied  by 
many — a  time-honored  name,  an  ample  fortune,  a  brilliant  position — but 
he  had  felt  the  bitterness  and  insufficiency  of  them  all.  He  thus  writes 
to  his  friend : 

*'  Without  puzzling  ourselves,  therefore,  with  subtle  disquisitions,  let  us  ask, 
are  we  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  pardon,  to  consider  Christianity  as  a  scheme 
imperfectly  understood,  planned  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  canvassed  by  finite 
comprehension,  to  ask  of  our  Heavenly  Father  that  faith  and  that  strength 
which,  by  our  own  unassisted  effiirts,  we  never  could  obtain  ?  I  am  no  disciple 
of  either  Wesley  or  Calvin.  There  is  no  person  in  the  world  I  would  injure, 
not  even  Bonaparte. — (Vol.  2,  p.  69.) 

The  church  liturgy  of  England  is  a  model  of  perfect  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity ;  to  Randolph  it  was  the  essence  of  the  sublime.  He  never  reasoned 
upon  the  subtilties  of  Christianity ;  it  was  enough  for  him  to  believe ;  the 
creed  was  his  idea  of  faith,  and  from  that  he  never  departed.  Through  his 
changeful  life  and  its  many  trials,  till  summoned  to  a  hieher  tribunal,  an 
awful  sense  of  the  majesty  and  presence  of  his  God  n^er  deserted  his 
mind. 

In  twenty-five  years,  liberty  had  made  tremendous  strides :  government 
was  more  firmly  established.  When  the  great  financial  question  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  agitated  in  Congress,  it  was  a  matter  o^ 
serious  consideration  and  momentous  importance  to  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  community.  A  host  of  pamphleteers  on 
both  sides  scattered  their  publications  broadcast  throughout  the  Union ; 
some,  dilating  on  the  affluence  and  splendor  of  the  old  republics  of  Genoa 
and  Florence,  and  the  solid  wealth  of  the  Dutch,  quoted  their  National 
Banks  as  precedents ;  the  other  party  deprecated  such  ^n  establishment  as 
the  source  of  corruption  and  political  intrigue.  Among  the  latter  Mr. 
Randolph  stood  prominent.  Some  had  voted  for  the  bill  conscientiously  ; 
others^  because  they  deemed  oppoaition  useless ;  and  it  was  signed  by  tibe 
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President,  beoause  it  seemed  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  on  the  score  of 
precedent.  ^ 

Mr.  Randolph  ai^ed  that  the  bill  was  unconstitutional,  inexpedient 
and  dangerous ;  basing  his  reasons  on  the  decisions  of  Congress,  when  it 
revised  to  re-charter  the  old  bank,  and  the  instruction  of  the  legislatures 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  to  vote  against  it. 

**  I  declare  to  yon  that  I  am  the  holder  of  no  stock,  whatever,  except  live 
stock,  and  had  determined  never  to  own  any ;  but  if  this  bill  passes,  I  will  not 
only  be  a  stockholder  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  but  will  advise  every  man 
over  whom  I  have  any  interest  to  do  the  same — if  I  mast  have  a  master,  let 
him  be  one  with  epaulettes,  something  that  I  can  look  up  to,  bat  not  a  master 
with  a  quill  behind  his  ear." — (Vol..2.p,  83.) 

Again  was  he  called  to  suffer ;  his  brother's  widow  sunk  under  her 
accumulated  woes ;  he  felt  her  loss  very  acutely,  and  was  not  the  selfish 
misanthrope  that  men  have  been  pleased  to  paint.  He  possessed  all  the 
warm  and  enthusiastic  feelings  of  our  nature,  in  the  absence  of  which, 
no  great  undertaking  can  be  prosecuted  or  important  end  achieved.  He 
took  charge  of  the  orphan  sons  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  their  education,  and 
that  of  young  Clay,  requiring  their  separation  from  home,  he  was  left  to 
utter  and  entire  solitude,  deprived  of  those  joyous  spirits  that  cheered  his 
hearth,  and  whose  merry  voices  rang  in  his  ears.  Perhaps  in  this  dismal 
loneliness  first  originated  those  seeds  of  mental  derangement.  By  him 
it  was  bitterly  felt.  Religious  feeling  again  worked  upon  his  sensitive  and 
iritable  temperament  almost  to  madness.  The  perplexing  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  free  grace,  man's  salvation,  and  the  mysteries  of  religion,  when 
long  pursued,  are  enough  to  unsettle  the  strongest  brain,  and  prostrate  the 
most  gigantic  intellect. 

A  journey  through  the  mountainous  parts  of  Virginia  was  advised,  for 
the  health  of  both  mind  and  body.  Nature,  in  her  calm  loveliness, 
soothes  the  diseased  intellect,  and  heals  the  wounds  of  the  soul.  Upon 
him  it  had  the  same  effect;  and  he  writes  more  cheerfully  and  consoling- 
ly. Religion  with  him  was  nO  sect  or  party  ;  it  was  the  homage  of  man 
to  his  God,  the  soul  to  her  Creator.  He  suffered  severely  by  the  failure 
of  a  mercantile  house  in  Richmond,  and  he  speaks  bitterly  of  the  delin- 
quents. His  correspondence  is  too  voluminous  to  be  here  more  than 
mentioned,  but  will  amply  repay  a  perusal.  The  ensuing  session  of  Con- 
gress presented  but  little  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Randolph  to  interest,  and 
was  barren  of  any  events;  but  in  the  session  of  1821,  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion was  discussed.  It  admitted  of  much  reasoning,  and  many  views  of 
the  Constitution  were  presented.  In  fact,  if  that  instrument,  or  its  provi- 
sions, be  once  violated,  it  opens  the  door  to  a  thousand  frauds.  Slavery 
had  been  plainly  discussed  at  the  framing  of  that  compact,  and  but  one 
mention  is  made  of  it,  (prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  afler  1804.) 
Upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Randolph  it  exerted  a  great  influence,  and  during 
the  debate  he  hardly  eat  or  slept.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  (Clay)  soli- 
cited a  private  interview ;  but  even  the  magic  power  of  that  great  orator 
was  lost  upon  him. 

**  The  bill  was  passed  through  the  forms  of  law.  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  contrary  to  the  Constitution ;  as  much  so,  as  if  I  had  voted  the  other  day 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  Speaker  had  ordered  the  Clerk  to  put  my  name 
with  the  ayes  io  the  journal,  when  I  had  voted  no ;  because,  sir,  agreeably  to 
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the  CoMtitQtioa  of  the  United  States,  every  member  has  a  right  to  his  TOte, 
under  the  forras  of  the  House,  whether  these  forms  are  observed  or  not,  and 
my  colleagues  and  myself  were  ousted  out  of  our  right  to  reconsider,  for  which 
I  would  not  have  taken  all  the  land  in  the  State  of  Missouri." — ( VoL  2,  p.  130.) 

The  death  of  Commodore  Decatur  followed  closely  on  the  Missouri 
question.  To  him  Randolph  was  warmly  attached,  aiid  he  now  first 
^owed  the  symptoms  of  madness ;  but  a  retirement  to  Roanoke,  and  the 
society  of  his  friends,  restored  him  perfectly.  At  the  opening  of  the  next 
session,  the  Missouri  question  was  discussed  under  another  form.  His 
remarks  were  sound,  logical,  and  evinced  a  great  knowledge  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  privileges  of  the  states.  The  measure  was  passed,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  ingleside.  He  then  made  his  will,  emancipating  and 
providing  for  the  comfort  of  his  slaves.  His  diary,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  his 
log-book,  contains,  like  the  conversations  of  Coleridge,  many  gems,  hit  off 
in  a  short  and  abrupt  manner.  After  a  trifling  conversation  with  some 
chance  traveler  about  the  weather,  he  remarks : 

*'  As  I  pressed  my  little  mare  on,  or  rather  as  she  pushed  her  way  on,  after 
Comrade  and  Johnny,  I  thought  of  Sir  Arthur,  Miss  Wardour,  and  the  old  gab- 
er-lunzie.  They  turned  the  headland,  and  found  the  water-mark  under  water. 
Polack,  a  most  dangerous  ford  at  all  times,  from  the  nature  of  the  stream  which 
is  called  a  fish-kettle  bottom,  is  behind  me,  and  no  retreat,  and  no  house  better 
than  old  Lear's  hovel,  except  the  church,  where  were  no  materials  for  a  fire. 
When  I  reached  Acotink,  the  sandbank,  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  was  un- 
covered ;  but  for  near  a  mile  I  was  a  great  prince,  my  good  sir,  for  the  privilege 
of  franking  a  letter,  and  the  honor  of  being  overlookei^  by  the  great  men,  new  as 
well  as  old."— ( Vol.  2, p.  153.) 

The  Apportionment  Bill  was  the  measure  of  the  session,  and  was  ex- 
tremely important.  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  at  all 
times  cherished  liberty,  and  the  idea  of  a  popular  representation,  the  ratio 
was  fixed,  varying  from  35,000  to  75,000 ;  the  committee  reported  40,000 ; 
Mr.  Tucker  of  Virginia  38,000 ;  by  this  ratio,  Vii^inia  would  still  retain 
her  present  standing,  but  by  the  estimate  of  the  committee,  she  would 
fall  below  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New-York.  The  project  was 
disrelished  by  Mr.  Randolph,  and  combatted  in  his  usual  masterly  style. 
His  views  are  remarkably  far-sighted,  and  displayed  much  research  and 
political  sagacity  ;  a  small  representation  is  to  be  dreaded ;  the  members 
become  too  sectional  in  their  feelings,  and  are  too  apt  to  be  biassed.  The 
measure  was  passed,  and  Virginia  numerically  ranked  as  a  second  or 
■third-rate  state. 

Death  again  deprived  Mr.  Randolph  of  another  friend  and  colleague. 
Mr.  Pinckney  of  Maryland,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Senate,  who,  in 
his  different  relations  had  long  servexl  his  country,  paid  the  debt  of 
nature ;  Mr.  Randolph  pronounced  a  feeling  and  toudiing  tribute  to  his 
memory.  On  the  9th  of  March,  in  a  speech  of  two  hours'  length,  he  op- 
posed the  bankrupt  bill ;  but,  finding  opposition  useless,  he  obtained  leave 
>of  absence,  and  sailed  for  Europe. 

The  most  powerful  essayist  and  profoundest  of  the  English  critics  ob- 
serves, that  in  a  sea  voyage,  where  escape  is  impossible,  when  food,  air, 
and  exercise  are  taken  in  common,  intimacy  is  inevitable,  and  that  a 
close  connection  of  this  kind  breeds  more  friendship  than  in  a  life-time 
'On  shore.   Mr.  Harvey  was  his  travelling  companion ;  he  carefully  retained 
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the  incidents  of  the  Toyage,  and  thus  relates  his  opinion  of  some  of  the 
poets: 

**  His  fayorite  author  wm  Milton,  and  he  freqnentiy  gave  na  readings  from 
Paradise  Lost,  stopping  occasionally  to  point  oat  the  beauties  of  the  poem* 
Young,  Thomson,  Johnson,  and  Southey  did  not  please  his  taste ;  they  were 
too  artificial,  but  his  classification  of  modem  poems  was  very  original. 

**  Sir,  I  first  place  upon  the  list  Tom  Cribs*  Memorial  to  Congress,  for  its 
great  wit  and  satire ;  next.  The  Two- penny  Post  Boy,  for  similar  excellencies ; 
and  third,  Childe  Harold*s  Pilgrimage,  for  lively  sentiment  well  expressed. 
But,  dr,  (no  offence  to  Ireland,)  I  can't  so  Moore's  Songs,  they  are  too  senti- 
mental by  half;  all  ideal,  no  nature.  Take  my  advice,  and  don't  read  any 
of  the  novels  when  you  get  home,  sir ;  tell  your  father  that  I  recommended 
abstinence  from  novel  reading  and  whiskey  punch,  they  are  both  equfdly  inju- 
rious to  the  brain." — ( Vol.  2,  p.  173,) 

In  the  most  intellectual  game  of  cards,  whist,  he  excelled,  and  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  amusement  Mr.  Harvey  remarked  some  books, 
marked  "  To  Bet,"  a  &yorite  young  lady  friend,  and  remarked,  that  they 
were  the  works  of  the  old  dramatists,  and  some  passages  were  scarcely 
fit  for  the  perusal  of  a  modest  and  retiring  younff  lady.  He  glanoed  over 
them,  and  thanked  him  for  the  observations.  He  had  with  him,  Fanny, 
a  witty  and  satirical  ooem,  by  Mr.  Halleck,  to  be  given  to  the  wittiest 
woman  that  he  shoula  meet ;  the  volume  was  bestowed  upon  Miss  Edge- 
worth.  His  first  letter  from  the  mother  country  abounded  in  striking 
delineations  of  English  character  and  scenery  ;  complains  bitterly  of  the 
venality  of  the  tradespeople  of  every  class ;  but  to  the  English  country 
gentleman,  gives  the  full  meed  of  approbation :  » 

**  But  I  should  do  the  greatest  injustice  were  I  not  to  say,  that  the  higher 
ranks,  a  few  despicable  and  despised  fashionables  excepted,  are  as  unpretend- 
ing and  plain  as  an  old  Virginia  gentleman,  whom  they  greatly  resemble.  This 
class  is  nearly  extinct,  to  my  great  shame  and  grief,  and  to  the  great  loss  of  bur 
country.  They  are  as  distinct  from  the  present  race,  in  their  manners,  dress, 
and  prmciples,  and  everything  but  anatomical  structure,  as  an  eagle  is  from  a 
pig,  or  a  wild  turkey  from  a  turkey  buzzard.  The  English  eentleman  is 
not  graceful,  not  afiable,  but  plain,  social,  kind,  without  one  pardcle  of  preten- 
stOQ,  in  dress,  name,  or  anything  else." — ( Vol.  2,  p,  185.^ 

The  wonders  of  the  British  capital  long  entertained  him,  but  there  was 
a  spectacle  of  the  moral  sublime,  of  the  wonderful  and  divine  efficacy  of 
Qiristian  charity,  which  interested  his  benevolent  and  philanthropic  heart, 
more  than  the  architectural  splendor  and  triumph  of  the  arts,  or  even  the 
intellectual  magnificence  of  the  great  metropolis. 

Hie  condition  of  the  female  convicts,  in  that  city  and  throughout  the 
kingdom,  had  long  been  neglected ;  vice  of  all  kinds  prevailed  in  its 
deformity,  and  the  unfortunate  beings  were  ranked  below  animals ;  but 
the  holy  zeal  of  Elizabeth  Pry,  a  high-bom  quakeress,  rescued  the  fallen 
portion  of  her  sex  from  entire  ruin,  and  held  out  a  hope  of  future  useful- 
ness. 

**  I  have  seen,  he  remarked,  two  days  ago,  the  greatest  curiosity  in  Londoiv, 
aye,  in  England  too,  sir,  compared  to  which,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Tower, 
fiiomerset  House,  the  Britbh  Museum,  nay.  Parliament  itself,  sink  into  utter  in- 
significance. I  have  seen,  sir,  Elizabeth  Fry,  of  Newgate,  and  I  have  witness- 
ed there,  sir,  the  miraculous  effects  of  true  Christianity  apon  the  most  depraved 
of  human  beings,  bad  women,  sir,  who  are  worse  if  possible  than  the  devil  him- 
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■elf,  sir,  and  yet  the  wretched  outcasts  ha?e  been  tamed  and  sobdued  by  the 
ChristiaD  eloqaeoce  of  Mrs.  Fry.  I  have  seen  them  weep  repentant  teara« 
while  she  addressed  them  ;  I  have  heard  their,  groans  of  despair,  sir.  Nothing 
but  religion,  sir,  can  effect  this  miracle,  sir ;  for  what  can  be  a  greater  miracle 
than  the  conversion  of  a  degraded,  sinful  woman,  taken  from  the  very  dregs  of 
society.  Oh,  sir,  it  was  a  sight  worthy  of  the  attention  of  angels." — ( V6L.  2, 
p.  186.) 

The  celebrated  Virginian  met  with  much  courtesy  and  hospitality.  A 
nobleman  at  the  head  of  the  government  remarked,  that  he  had  never 
met  80  well-informed  a  gentleman  on  every  subject — ^literature,  history, 
belles-lettres— and  besides  possessed  a  particular  and  minute  local  know- 
ledge of  many  places  in  England  and  Ireland.  As  a  mark  of  particula,r 
distinction,  a  private  entrance  near  the  throne  was  granted,  so  that  access 
could  be  had  without  encountering  the  crush,  of  which  he  availed  himself 
to  hear  the  discussion  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Peers'  bill,  and  where  he 
was  also  near  Castlereagh,  Canning,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Some  days  af- 
ter he  attended  a  relief  ball  for  the  Irish,  who  were  then  suffering  from  the 
combined  effects  of  famine  and  disease. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  African  Institution  in  London,  he  spoke  with 
great  applause  on  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  He  left  England, 
and  returned  a  few  days  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  hurried  to 
Virginia,  and  thence  to  Long  Island,  to  attend  the  races,  and  back  again 
to  Koanoke ;  but  still  in  the  same  desolation,  he  laments : 

**  The  life  I  lead  here  is  enough  to  destroy  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
of  any  human  being.  It  resembles,  in  many  points,  solitary  confinement.  It  Is 
the  daily  recurrence  of  the  same  dreary  scene ;  and  when  evening  sets  in,  so 
that  I  cannot  read  or  write,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  forlorn.  But  I  always 
struggle  through  it,  as  the  will  of  Providence.*' — ( VcL  2,  p.  193.) 

Spain,  formerly  the  noblest  nation  in  Europe,  the  discoverer  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  representative  of  European  chivalry,  had  just  been  despoiled 
of  the  brightest  jewels  of  her  diadem.  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
colonies  had  shaken  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  Their  independence  had  been 
recognized,  and  ministers  had  been  despatched  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments ;  but  the  mother-country  resisted  such  dismemberment,  and  the  al- 
lied powers  of  Europe,  report  affirmed,  would  lend  her  aid  to  conquer  her 
revolted  provinces.  Another  country,  more  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  the  nurse  of  the  fine  arts,  the  home  of  former  civilization  and 
opulence,  dear  to  the  orator,  the  historian,  and  the  poet,  whose  magio 
sway,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  has  still  left  indelible  traces  in  art,  sci- 
ence and  literature — whose  empire  is  of  the  mind,  whose  kingdoms  are  the 
boundless  realms  of  thought,  whose  language  first  delivered  the  divine 
truths  of  Christianity — Greece — ^had  rejected  by  a  mighty  effort  the  iron 
rod  of  the  haughty  Moslem,  and  was  fighting  for  her  *^  altars,  her  fires,  the 
green  graves  of  her  sires,  God,  and  their  native  land." 

Two  of  the  most  eloquent  orators  of  the  House,  Clay  and  Webster,  in 
speeches  of  extraordinary  power  and  brilliancy,  advocated  that  theme  so 
dear  to  American  hearts,  liberty,  and  under  the  specious  guise  of  enabling 
the  oppressed  to  throw  off  their  chains,  and  to  drive  the  invaders  from  their 
soil,  presented  her  claims  in  all  the  dazzling  and  fervid  eloquence  of  those 
great  statesmen ;  but  Randolph  sternly  quoted  the  axiom  laid  down  by  Pu£> 
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fendorf,  and  insisted  that  sucE  an  inteiferenoe  would  be  an  aggression  on  the 
rights  of  a  country  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peaoe,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations.  The  speeoh  in  reply  contained  many  pointed 
4Uid  bitter  allusions;  and  in  consequence  of  that  view  of  the  subject  pre- 
vailing, the  matter  was  laid  upon  the  table,  never  to  be  resumed.  In  the 
debate  on  the  internal  improvement  bill,  he  participated,  being  opposed 
to  Mr.  Clay,  alleging  that  so  liberal  a  scheme  of  internal  improvement  &r 
exceeded  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress.  After  a 
^ort  debate  on  the  tariff,  he  retired  from  the  House  for  a  season,  and 
again  visited  Europe.  Mr.  Harvey  called  on  him  the  morning  of  his  de- 
parture, and  found  him  looking  for  a  verse  in  the  Bible  to  finish  a  letter 
to  his  constituents,  and  quarrelling  with  his  servant  John ;  but  at  the  sight 
of  the  tears  he  added :  '*'  What,  does  he  shed  tears  ?"  He  does,  replied  I, 
and  you  may  see  them  yourself.  "  Then  he  shall  go  with  me.  John, 
take  down  your  baggage,  and  let  us  forset  what  has  passed.  I  was  irri- 
tated, sir,  and  thank  you  for  the  rebuke.'" 

Three  candidates  in  1824  presented  themselves  before  the  people, 
each  possessing  strong  claims — John  Quiuoy  Adams,  the  son  of  the 
former  President,  who  first  saw  the  light  in  the  stormy  time  of  his 
country's  birth,  in  the  struggle  of  her  children  for  their  rights,  an  indi- 
vidual of  deep,  varied  and  profound  learning,  of  finished,  elaborate,  but 
frigid  eloquence,  of  unstained  purity  in  private  life,  who  had  been  in  the 
employment  of  his  country  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  the  last  man  in  the  House  who  had  been  bom  the  subject 
of  a  king.  He  advocated  the  principles  of  the  old  Federal  party,  and  Uay 
was  its  leader  in  the  House,  its  ardent  defender  in  private,  its  most  impas* 
sioned  orator  at  the  hustings. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  comparatively  a  navtu  homo^  but  of  a  strong,  en- 
ergetic, and  masculine  intellect,  who  had  risen  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
to  honor  and  distinction,  a  brave  soldier  and  a  daring  general,  who  has 
stamped  upon  the  period  of  his  administration  a  celebrity  which  will  make 
it  forever  renowned  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic. 

Third — W.  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia — ^an  eminent  lawyer,  a  powerful 
and  cogent  speaker,  profound  logician,  a  man  of  witty  and  agreeable  pow- 
ers of  conversation,  who  had  been  Minister  to  France,  and  subsequently 
Secaretary  of  War.  He  received  but  one  vote  of  the  electoral  college,  and 
four  in  the  House ;  and  at  the  time  it  was  commonly  asserted  that  he  ex- 
perienced a  secret  gratification  at  the  result. 

Charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  brought  against  Mr.  Qay,  cost  him 
the  vote  of  Louisiana.  The  aspirants  were  balloted  in  the  House.  Ad- 
ams received  13  votes,  Jackson  7,  and  Crawford  4.  Messrs.  Randolph 
and  Webster  were  appointed  by  the  tellers  to  announce  the  result ;  in 
which  the  former  reported,  that  Adams,  Jackson,  and  Crawford,  had  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  so  many  states;  showing  his  accuracy  in  the  statement 
of  facts,  and  not  only  the  observance  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  but  even 
of  the  phraseology  in  which  these  rights  might  be  clad. 

South  America  was  still  in  an  extremely  unsettled  condition,  and  divi- 
ded into  a  number  of  small  states.  With  the  design  of  guarding  their 
recently  acquired  freedom,  and  to  arrange  measures  for  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  the  war  against  Spain,  delegates  had  been  elected,  and  a  Gene- 
ral Congress  was  held  at  Panama.  Th^  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Na- 
tional L^slature,  and  strenuously  advocated ;  and  it  was  intimated  to 
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Hie  resident  ministers,  that  if  an  invitation  were  extended,  the  United 
States  would  likewise  send  a  representative.  .  It  met  with  opposition,  but 
the  Secretary  of  State  informed  the  South  American  Ministers,  that  should 
the  Senate  concur,  commissioners  should  be  appointed ;  and  on  the  6th  of 
December,  in  his  report,  informed  Congress,  that  the  invitation  has  been 
accepted,  and  envoys  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  will  be  empowered 
to  attend  those  deliberations.  Such  was  the  language  of  that  document, 
before  the  Senate  had  been  consulted,  or  the  money  mr  the  salaries  appro- 
priated ;  and  Messrs.  John  Sargeant  and  Richard  C.  Anderson  were  nomi- 
nated for  that  office  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Randolph  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate. 

On  the  15th  of  February  following,  Mr.  Van  Buren  submitted  resolu- 
tions whether  the  Senate  should  sit  with  open  doors,  and  whether  the  Ex- 
ecutive considered  the  papers  as  confidential.  An  answer  was  returned 
in  the  afiirmative,  and  that  he  could  not  prescribe  the  conduct  of  the  Sen. 
ate.  In  a  speech  of  some  length,  Mr.  Randolph  strongly  condenmed  the 
conduct  of  the  Executive,  and  the  bold  presumption  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  not  sparing  the  most  searching  sarcasm  and  bitter  invectives,  and 
thus  finished : 

"  I  knew  that  the  measare  would  not  be  done  at  all,  or  done  unaniroonsly ; 
therefore,  in  spite  of  the  remonstraDces  of  friends,  I  weot  away,  not  fearing  that 
any  one  would  doubt  what  would  have  been  my  vote  if  I  had  staid.  Afler  twed- 
^-six  hours  exertion,  it  was  time  to  give  in.  I  was  defeated,  horse,  foot,  and 
OTagoons,  cut  up  and  clean  broken  down  by  the  coalition  of  Blifil  and  Black 
Oeorge,  by  the  combination,  unheard  of  till  then,  of  the  puritan  with  the  black- 
leg."—( ^<>^- ^•l'- ^4) 

The  chapter  investigating  the  difficulty  which  took  place  between  Messrs. 
Qay  and  Randolph,  b  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  in  uie  book,  and  abounds 
in  striking  passages.  The  custom  of  duelling  was  unfortunately  too  pre* 
valent  at  that  time,  and  seemed  an  essential  part  of  the  high-toned  <miv- 
airy  of  the  South.  It  had  cost  the  nation  one  of  her  most  gifted  orators, 
and  blighted  the  prospects  of  his  great  compeer  and  antagonist,  and 
plunged  the  people  in  sorrow.  The  contrast  between  the  two  is  in  the 
author's  most  happy  style : 

**  These  two  remarkable  men,  so  often  meeting  in  the  arena  of  debate,  now 
fi>r  the  first  time  in  the  bloody  fieM,  were  bom  within  a  day's  ride  of  each  other; 
one  in  the  baronial  balU  of  his  ancestors,  on  the  lofty  banks  of  the  Appotomax* 
the  other  in  an  humble  dwelling  amid  the  slashes  of  Hanover.  While  the  poor 
deputy-clerk,  in  the  intervals  of  toil,  picked  up  his  scanty  crumbs  of  knowledge. 
the  proud  son  of  fortune  enjoyed  the  richest  repasts  of  learning  in  the  highest 
seminaries.  While  the  one,  yet  a  youth,  was  borne  into  the  halls  of  Congress 
by  the  sweet  voices  of  the  people,  the  other  was  still  fighting  his  uncouth  way 
to  fame  and  fortune,  among  the  hunters  of  Kentucky. 

^«  Bom  to  command,  each  was  reared  in  that  school  that  best  fitted  him  to 
perfi>rm  the  part  Providence  had  assigned  to  him.  In  daily  contact  amoog  his 
fellows,  the  one  became  affiible,  courteous,  winning  in  his  ways,  and  powerful  in 
his  influence  over  the  mind  and  the  will  of  the  admiring  multitude ;  the  other, 
in  retirement  and  solitude,  cherished  those  sterner  virtues  that  made  him  the 
unbending  advocate  of  troth,  the  unwavering  defender  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  intrepid  leader  of  those  who  rallied  around  the  rights  of  the  states,  as  the 
only  sure  guaranty  of  the  rights  of  the  people." — ( Vol.  2,  p,  257.) 

But  impelled  by  a  &lfle  sense  of  honor,  both  were  about  to  violate  the 
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kws  of  God  and  man.  But  in  the  oamer  of  Clay  tliere  was  a  crisis :  the 
eagle  eye  of  the  public  closely  scrutinized  his  conduct,  rumor  and  calum- 
ny had  aspersed  his  character,  and  a  single  false  step  would  have  caused 
his  public  ruin.  The  practice  is  to  be  reprobated  ;  it  is  a  bastard  valor, 
the  last  and  worst  relic  of  the  days  of  chivalry ;  and  it  is  a  blot  on  the 
escutcheon  of  Christian  states,  that  no  means  have  yet  been  fouad  of 
obviating  it.  Colonel  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  called  upon  him 
the  evening  before,  and  found  him  reading  Milton :  he  criticised  its 
beauties,  and  after  some  conversation  on  the  duel,  remarked,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  return  Clay's  fire,  unless  he  saw  malice  prepense  in  his  eye. 
They  reached  the  ground,  and  he  observed,  *'  Clay  is  cool,  but  not  vindic- 
tive ;"  the  pistol,  however,  went  off  before  the  word  was  given.  A  second 
fire  was  equally  harmless ;  and  the  instant  his  antagonist  saw  it,  he  ex- 
daimed,  ^^  I  trust  in  God^that  you  are  untouched ;  after  what  has  happened, 
I  would  not  have  harmed  you  for  the  world !''  But  Oay  was  bound  to 
the  world  by  ties  which  Randolph  was  destined  never  to  enjoy ;  for  him 

"  No  hxwy  hoaiewife  plied  her  evening  care, 
Nor  children  climbed  hit  knee,  the  envied  kiit  to  abaro." 

He  was  the  last  of  his  line,  the  sole  survivor  of  his  house ;  a  sympathy 
must  be  felt  for  his  desolate  condition.  Mr.  Garland  expresses  himself 
feelingly : 

**  Mr.  Clay  had  a  wife  and  children  to  mourn  his  loss ;  but  there  was  not  one 
to  shed  a  tear  over  his  solitary  grave.  He  knew  the  safety  of  his  adversary  ; 
but,  with  the  immediate  prospect  of  death  before  him,  the  sublime  strains  of  the 
godlike  Milton  attuned  his  heart  to  softest  influences ;  and  the  chords  of  affec- 
tion, so  lon^  silent,  and  rusted  by  the  chilling  breath  of  a  cold  world,  awakened  by 
the  soft  echoes  of  long  past  memories,  now  vibraEed  a  sweet,  though  oioumfvl 
melody,  that  mingled  its  harmoDious  notes  with  the  divine  song  of  the  poet.'^ 
— (ra.2,  p.  261.) 

The  illness  and  consequent  absence  of  Mr.  Sagenell,  threw  an  additional 
duty  on  him.  His  speech,  March  2d,  on  Negro  Slavery,  is  remarkable 
for  its  just  predictions :  he  treats  the  subject  with  all  the  gravity  that  it 
merits,  but  speaks  fearlessly  and  to  the  point ;  he  saw  the  danger,  which,  if 
injudiciously  managed,  that  it  boded  to  the  Union.  His  correspondence  is  a 
daily  historical  index  of  events  in  the  political  world,  and  often  contains 
matters  worth  preserving,  and  unveils  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  mind. 

His  thoughts  on  emancipation  coincide  entirely  with  the  moderate  of 
both  parties.  Under  date  of  July  20th,  1836^  writing  to  Dr.  Brocken- 
brough,  he  says : — 

I  told  him  (the  Ch.  J.)  also  of  my  firm  and  positive  refusal  to  present  to  the 
Senate  the  petition  of  the  Colonization  Society,  though  earnestly  entreated  to  do 
so  by  Mr.  Key.  That  I  thought  the  tendency  of  it  Sad,  and  mischievous ;  that 
a  spirit  of  morbid  sensibility,  religious  fanaticism,  and  the  love  of  display,  were 
the  chief  moving  causes  of  that  society.  That  true  humanity  to  the  slave  was 
to  make  him  do  a  fair  day's  work,  and  to  treat  him  with  all  the  kindness  com- 
patible wfth  due  subordination.  By  that  means  the  master  could  afford  to 
clothe  and  feed  him  well,  and  take  care  of  him  in  sickness  and  old  age,  while 
the  morbid  sentimentalist  could  not  do  this.  His  slave  was  unprovided  with 
necessaries,  unless  pilfered  from  his  master's  neighbors,  because  the  owner 
ooold  not  furnish  them  out  of  the  profits  oi  the  negro's  labor,  there  boing  bodo. 
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And  at  the  time  of  the  master's  death,  the  poor  slaves  were  generally  sold  for 
debt,  (because  the  philaDthropist  had  to  go  to  bank,  instead  of  drawing  on  his 
crop,)  and  were  dispersed  from  Carolina  to  the  Balize.  So  that  in  the  end^ 
the  saperfine  master,  turned  out,  like  all  the  other  ultras,  the  worst  that  could 
be  had  for  the  negro."— (  VoL»  2,  p.  267.) 

He  again  visited  Great  Britain,  and  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  and  thenoe  to  the  Hague ;  hut  the  trip  was  far  from  agreeable, 
and  disease  showed  itself.  He  passes  a  brief  comment  on  the  state  of 
matters  in  England : 

'*  Town  is  empty,  and  I  live  a  complete  hermit  in  London.  If  yon  see  the 
English  newspapers,  you  will  see  what  a  horrible  state  of  society  exists  in  this 
strange  country,  where  ooe  class  is  dying  with  hunger,  and  another  with  surfeit. 
The  amount  of  crime  is  fearful,  and  cases  of  extrenie  atrocity  are  not  wanting. 
The  ministry  will  not  fiod  themselves  upon  a  bed  of  roses,  when  Parliament 
meet."— ( Vol  2,  p.  276.) 

Political  parties  in  Virginia  had  changed  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry, and  Mr.  Randolph  was  not  sufficienUy  pliable  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
some  of  his  constituents. 

The  bank  question,  the  tariff,  internal  improvements,  and  connection 
with  foreign  republics,  had  divided  factions ;  and  men  who  had  formerly 
fought  under  the  same  banner,  were  now  opposed  personally  and  politi- 
cally, and  not  a  few  were  taunted  as  renegades.  These  latter  were  un- 
sparingly assailed,  bitterly,  insultingly,  and  often  personally,  which  drew 
down  upon  him  hatred  and  aversion.  Floyd  and  Giles,  who  had  before 
been  opposed  to  him,  were  announced  as  his  rival  candidates ;  but  Mr. 
Tyler  was  elected.  During  the  whole  of  the  campaign  he  was  calm  and 
unmoved. 

The  news  of  his  defeat  having  reached  Dr.  Camp,  then  a  representative 
'  from  that  district,  he  published  a  circular,  declining  a  re-election,  and  Ran- 
dolph was  again  returned.  His  letters  are  filled  with  complaints  of  feeble 
health,  which  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  hospitalities  of  his  friends 
and  constituents.-  But  the  times  demanded  his  aid,  and  he  boldly  buckled  on 
his  armor,  and  took  the  field  against  the  administration — "  men,  measures, 
the  principles  they  announced,  and  the  manner  they  came  into  power." 
His  speech,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Everett,  delivered  this  session,  on  the  unfitness 
of  the  present  rulers,  emphatically  declares,  that  to  guide  the  ship  of  state, 
orators  and  logicians  are  not  needed  or  desired,  but  that  the  hard-working 
every-day  man,  who  has  fought  in  the  great  contest  of  life,  and  knows  how 
to  deal  with  its  wants  and  stem  realities,  are  the  best  pilots  to  conduct 
the  vessel  to  a  haven  of  safety.  It  is  dedicated  to  his  constituents,  and  is 
A  masterly  effort 

Sickness,  sorrow,  and  loneliness,  were  his  portion  in  the  summer.  He 
depended  entirely  on  his  friends  for  comfort  and  consolatien ;  but  his  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Brockenbrough  is  a  sad  picture  of  his  existence : 

'*  My  good  friend — I  am  sick,  body  and  mind.  I  am  without  a  single  resooree 
except  the  workings  of  my  own  fancy.  Fine  as  the  weather  is,  and  has  been 
all  this  month,  I  have  not  drawn  a  trigger.  I  often  think  of  the  visit  you  and 
Miidame  made  me  three  years  ago,  just  at  this  time,  although  I  never  get  a  word 
from  her.  Give  her  my  best  love.  God  bless  you,  and  may  you  never  feel  as 
Ido."— Fb^2,|».  311. 
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An  entire  and  perfect  change  had  been  wrought  in  the  administration. 
General  Jackson  now  occupied  the  Presidential  chair,  and  Mr.  Randolph 
coveted  retirement,  to  enjoj  that  rest  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need ; 
but  against  his  will,  and  without  his  knowledge,  he  was  elected  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention. 

It  presented  a  strange  scene  effusion.  Old  federalists  and  modem  de- 
mocrats, men  who  had  been  in  political  war  the  whole  of  their  public  life, 
for  the  first  time  met  on  common  ground.  The  House  was  divided  into 
several  committees;  Mr.  Madison  was  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Randolph  was  a  member.  Seated  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner, his  keen  eye  closely  scanned  their  proceedings;  and  ever  and  anon, 
his  musical  voice  would  startle  those  in  the  room,  and  the  audience  crowd- 
ed around  to  see  from  whence  those  unearthly  sounds  proceeded.  Many  par- 
tially lost  the  brilliant  reputation  they  had  acquired  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
Senate  chamber ;  but  the  statesman  of  Roanoke  enchained  universal  at- 
tention by  his  fascinating  eloquence. 

**  His  profound  knowledge  of  meoi  of  hifitory,  of  government,  the  causes  of  the 
growth  and  decay  of  nations,  his  patient  attention  and  wonderful  faculty  of  winnow- 
ing the  chaff,  and  collecting  together  the  scattered  grains  of  a  protracted  debate,  his 
concentrated,  pointed,  and  forcible  expressions,  making  bare,  in  a  few  words,  the 
whole  of  a  complicated  subject,  and  his  vast  experience  in  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, gave  him  an  unexpected  and  controlling  influence  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention." — ( Vol.  2,  p.  326.) 

His  speeches  were  always  brief,  rarely  exceeding  two  hours  in  their  de- 
livery. As  the  most  distinguished  member  on  the  floor,  he  closed  the 
business  of  the  convention  in  a  neat  address  to  Mr.  Barbour,  who  presided. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1829,  the  mission  to  Russia  was  tendered 
and  accepted,  and  he  sailed  for  St.  Petersburgh,  accompanied  by  J.  R. 
Clay,  as  Secretary  of  Legation.  The  mission  has  nothing  to  interest  the 
reader,  and  he  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  much  emaciated. 

Opium  soothes  disease,  and  allays  the  pangs  of  suffering  more  effectual- 
ly than  any  other  drug,  and  the  excruciating  agony  of  his  malady  com- 
pelled its  frequent  use. 

At  times  his  intellect  would  resume  all  her  clearness,  and  he  would  con* 
verse  with  his  usual  brilliancy ;  but  fitful  gleams  of  insanity  were  too  ob- 
vious, and  he  himself  lamented  his  use  of  stimulus : 

"  1  am  fast  sinking  into  an  opinm-eatiog  sot,  but,  please  Qod,  I  will  shake  off 
the  incabns  yet  before  I  die  ;  for  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  on 
the  subject  of  suicide,  there  can  be  none  as  to  rushing  into  the  presence  of  our 
Creator,  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  whether  produced  by  opium  or  brandy.*' — 
{Vol.  2, p.  346.) 

The  degeneracy  of  his  native  state,  and  the  contrast  between  her  past 
and  present  condition,  affected  him  deeply.  He  recalled  the  period  when 
the  stately  mansions  which  now  lay  in  ruins,  were  the  seats  of  luxury  and 
hospitality ;  that  the  old  gentry  were  gone ;  that  their  descendants  were 
scattered,  and  Virginia  no  longer  held  the  first  rank  in  the  confederacy. 
He  had  many  contests  with  his  servants.  The  following  incident  exhib- 
its the  kindly  feelings  often  entertained  between  master  and  slave : 

"  Mr.  Randolph's  friends  witnessed  daring  the  winter  many  ludicrous  scenes 
between  him  and  his  servants ;  but  bis  fits  of  excitement  did  not  last  long.    His 
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extreme  irritability  was  occasioned  by  disease,  and  the  stimnlanls  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  to  alleviate  pain ;  bat  he  was  prompt  io  making  reparation.  His 
private  body-servants  were  soon  restored  to  their  proper  station.  About  the 
first  of  April,  be  called  on  the  overseer,  and  asked  him  to  ride  out  with  him,  and 
said  be  was  going  to  make  friends  with  his  headman,  Billy,  whom  he  had  put  to 
work  in  the  ditch.  They  rode  out  to  the  ditch,  and  Mr.  Randolph  said,  *  Your 
servant,  Billy.'  '  Your  servant,  master,'  replied  Billy.  *  Well,  Billy,'  said  he, 
'I  have  come  to  make  friends  with  you.'  'Thank  you,  master,' said  Billy. 
'  Billy,'  said  Mr.  Randolph,  *  you  stole  my  wool,  and  sold  it  for  fifty  cents.' 
'Yes,  master.'  'But  I  think  I  am  indebted  to  you,  Billy;  for  I  took  your 
puropkins,  and  turned  you  out  of  a  comfortable  house,  and  gave  you  three 
damned  whippings,  and  now,  I  think,  that  I  owe  you  something,  and  have  come 
to  settle  up  with  you.'  As  the  result  of  this  settlement,  Billy  was  transferred 
to  his  place,  and  restored  to  his  property." — ( Vol.  2,  p.  329.) 

About  the  middle  of  May  he  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  but  he  regain- 
ed the  use  of  his  mental  faculties,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  he  re- 
tained to  the  hour  of  his  death. 

On  the  accession  of  General  Jackson,  he  vetoed  the  bill  for  the  Mays- 
▼ille  road,  stopping  all  the  wild  internal  improvement  schemes  projected 
by  his  predecessor.  The  veto  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  the  tariff,  and  the  compromise  bill,  are  measures 
that  are  identified  with  the  history  of  the  country,  political  and  com- 
mercial ;  but  the  doctrine  of  nullification  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
all.  The  dying  statesman  collected  all  his  energies  for  a  last  struggle.  He 
saw  the  temple  of  liberty,  reared  by  the  labor,  and  cemented  by  the 
blood  of  our  ancestors,  in  danger,  and  he  put  out  his  hand  to  stay  its 
&11.  Too  weak  to  stand,  he  addressed  vast  audiences  sitting ;  his  eyes 
shone  with  an  unnatural  lustre,  his  voice  sounded  like  the  echoes  of  an 
oracle,  and  like  Isaiah,  a  burning  coal  seemed  to  have  touched  his  lips. 
From  coimty  to  county,  town  to  town,  village  to  village,  his  notes 
resounded ;  the  fate  of  the  Union  was  at  stake.  Worn  down  by  sickness, 
he  went  to  Baltimore,  and  in  the  boat,  almost  alone  and  neglected,  save 
bv  his  servants,  he  fortunately  encountered  Dr.  Dunbar,  an  .eminent 
physician,  who  paid  him  all  the  attention  that  his  melancholy  situation 
demanded.  He  gasped  for  breath,  and  remarked  that  he  was  past 
surgery ;  as  the  doctor  was  reading  to  him,  he  corrected  a  mispronunciation, 
conversed  about  his  friends  in  England,  and  his  travelling  arrangements. 
They  separated  at  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  Randolph  proceeded  to  Washington. 

He  was  anxious  again  to  mingle  with  the  great  of  the  land,  and  once 
more  to  hear  the  silvery  tones,  and  look  upon  the  beaming  &ce  and 
commanding  form  of  the  self-made  Kentuckian.  He  entered  the  chamber 
when  Clay  was  addressing  the  senate. 

*'  Raise  me  up,  said  Randolph — I  want  to  hear  that  voice  a^in  ;  when  Mr.*" 
Clay  had  concluded  his  remarks,  which  were  very  few,  he  turned  round  to  see 
from  what  quarter  that  singular  voice  proceeded.  Seeing  Mr.  Randolph,  and  that 
he  was  in  a  dying  condition,  he  left  his  place,  and  went  to  speak  to  him.  As  he 
approached,  Mr.  Randolph  said  to  the  gentleman  with  him,  '  raise  me  up.' 

«*  As  Mr.  Clay  offered  his  hand,  he  said,  '  Mr.  Randolph,  I  hope  you  are 
better,  sir.'  '  No,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Randolph,  '  1  am  a  dying  man,  and  I  came  here 
expressly  to  have  this  interview.' 

'*  They  grasped  hands,  and  parted  never  to  meet  more." — Vol,  2,  p.  370.  ^ 

He  pursued  his  journey  to  Philadelphia,  to  embark  for  Europe,  where 
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he  arrived.in  the  midst  of*  pitiless  stonn,  and  had  some  difl&mlty  in  pro- 
caring  lodgings.  At  the  Qty  Hotel  he  was  aooommodated,  and  immedi- 
ateij  sent  for  Dr.  Parrishi  to  whom  he  described  his  symptoms  with  '^me- 
dical aceuracj,"  and  then  added : 

**  T  have  been  iD  idiosyncnuiy  all  my  life.  All  the  preparations  of  camphor 
inTEfiably  injure  me.  As  to  ether,  it  will  blow  me  up.  Not  so  with  opium ;  I 
can  talie  opium  lilce  a  '(uric,  and  have  been  for  some  years  in  the  habitual  use 
of  it  in  some  shape  or  other. 

**  Before  the  doctor  retired,  the  conversation  became  curiously  diversified. 
He  introduced  the  subject  of  the  Quakers — complimented  them  in  his  particular 
manner  for  neatness,  economy,  order,  comfort  in  every  thing.  Right,  said  he,  in 
every  thing,  except  politics ;  they  are  there  always  twistical.  He  then  repeated  a 
portion  of  tlse  Litany  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  apparent  fervor.** — ( Vol.  2, 
p.  371.) 

The  courtesy  of  his  celebrated  physician  won  his  heart,  and  he  repeatedly 
solicited  his  visits.  On  one  occasion,  commenting  upon  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, he  observed,  that  the  account  of  the  creation  presented  an  example 
of  g^eat  sublynity.  After  he  had  made  all  his  preparations,  he  suddenly 
rose  in  his  bed,  and  exclaimed : 

**  *  Remorse,  remorse.*  It  was  thrice  repeated ;  the  last  tame  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  with  great  agitation.  He  cried  out,  'Jet  me  see  the  word ;  get  me  a  dic- 
tionary ;  let  me  see  the  word.'  There  is  none  in  the  room,  sir.  *  Write  it  down ; 
let  nie  see  the  word.*  The  doctor  picked  up  one  of  his  cards.  Randolph,  of 
Roanoke,  shall  1  write  it  on  this  card  ?  '  Yes ;  nothing  more  proper.*  The 
word  remorse  was  then  written  in  pencil.  He  took  the  card  in  a  hurried  man- 
ner, and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  it  with  great  intensity.  *  Write  it  on  the  back,*  he 
exclaimed.  It  was  so  done,  and  was  handed  him  again.  He  was  extremely 
agitated.  *  Remorse !  you  can  form  no  idea  of  it  whatever.  It  has  contributed 
to  bring  me  to  my  present  situation ;  but  I  have  looked  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  hope  I  have  obtained  pardon.*  ** — ( Vol.  2,  p.  374.) 

The  last  scene  was  deeply  impressive — the  dying  man,  enveloped  in 
blankets,  and  supported  by  pillows,  with  his  hat  on  his  head.  His  last 
action  was  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-beings.  Surrounded  by  all  the  wit- 
nesses, when  the  spirit  was  on  the  eve  of  taking  its  flight,  he  concentrated 
his  mental  and  physical  forces,  and  his  soul  speaking  in  his  eyes,  in  his 
dearest  tones,  with  his  long  index  finger  in  the  air,  he  exclaimed : 

•«  <I  confirm  all  the  directions  in  my  will  respecting  my  slaves,  and  direct  them 
to  be  enforced,  particularly  in  regard  to  a  provision  for  their  support.*  And  then 
raising  his  arm  as  high  as  he  could,  he  brought  it  down  with  an  open  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  his  favorite  John,  and  added  these  words,  *  especially  for  this  man.*  *' 
— (Foi.  2,p.374.) 

His  mind  then  sank.  He  wandered  amid  his  familiar  haunts,  and  held 
converse  with  absent  friends ;  and  two  hours  afler,  he  breathed  his  last 
His  remains  were  carried  to  his  loved  Virginia,  and  repose  under  the  sha- 
dows of  those  ancient  trees  which  had  witnessed  the  sports  of  his  child- 
hood, the  joys  of  his  youth,  the  agony  of  his  manhood  and  old  age. 

He  was  a  person  of  undoubted  genius ;  and  among  all  the  remarkable 
men  that  crowded  the  halls  of  legislation,  he  held  a  distinguished  rank. 
His  peculiar  temperament^  fiery  eloquence,  and  deep  insight  into  charncter 
and  human  nature,  stirred  up  the  different  elements  which  surrounded  him, 
and  elicited  on  all  sides  sparks  of  intellect 
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The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  domestic  circle,  his  crushed  affections 
and  utter  loneliness,  cast  a  deep  shade  over  his  mind>  and  left  an  indelible 
impression  upon  his  soul ;  but  to  his  credit,  let  it  be  noted,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  successful  public  career,  no  moral  dereliction  stained 
his  purity,  and  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  his  country  were  untiring;  and 
when  death  had  laid  upon  him  her  iron  hand,  he  raised  his  voice  to  guard 
the  Union.  ^ 

The  work  is  written  in  an  easy  and  beautiful  style,  and  is  replete  with 
striking  passages.  The  author  is  intimately  acquainted  with  American 
literature,  and  the  great  men  who  at  different  times  have  played  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  drama  of  the  Republic.  It  froms  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  national  history. 


WOMEN  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


Where  sleep  diejf ,  Earth  T   By  no  proud  stone 

Their  narrow  conch  of  rest  is  known. 

The  still,  sad  glory  of  their  name, 

Hallows  no  mountain  unto  fame. 

No,  not  a  tree  the  record  bears 

Of  their  deep  thoughts  and  lonely  prayers. — Hemans. 


And  who  has  sung  of  thee,  thou  race 
Of  noble  souls,  whose  hearts  of  fire 

Once  cheered  in  every  dwelling-place, 
And  nerved  with  strength  each  Patriot  Sire  ? 

Yea,  who  has  sung  of  thee,  whose  might 
Once  nurtured  Freedom's  infant  flame  ; 

Who  helped  to  woo  her  dazzling  light, 
And  burst  the  tyrant's  fet'ring  chain  7 

Ofyour  high  hearts  which  gently  strove 
To  rouse  each  slumb'ring  spirit  here, 

And  move  to  deeds  of  patriot  love 
Their  stalwart  arms  unknown  to  fear  7 

Ye,  who,  when  the  fierce  battle  cam6, 
Saw  with  unshrinking  nerve  and  eye 

The  deadly  shot,  the  murderous  flame, 
And  heard  tmmoved  the  battle's  cry  7 

Where  thickest  stood  the  unflinching  brave, 
And  blood  flow'd  forth  as  water  free. 

Ye  saw  our  starry  banners  wave, 
And  pour'd  a  prayer  for  victory. 

And  when  the  hour  of  strife  was  o'er, 
And  many  a  gallant  heart  lay  low, 

Ye  bound  the  wounds  the  living  bore. 
And  bathed  each  sdT'ring  hero's  brow. 


Ye  nurtured  up  young  hearts  to  feel 
And  know  tne  worui  of  freedom's  light* 

And  kindled  with  your  own  high  zeal 
Their  love  of  Country,  God,  and  Right. 

That  they  in  after  years  might  cnard 
The  blood -bought  blessings  of  the  free. 

For  which  their  fathers  stm^led  hard 
With  hydra-headed  Qrranny. 

Ye  brared.  witfi  no  protecting  arm, 
Those  fearful  days,  those  weary  nights. 

When  every  valley  breath'd  alarm. 
And  fear  was  on  the  motmtain  heights. 

Yea,  who  has  sang  of  tibiee,  thou  band. 
And  ofyour  sutt''ring  hearts,  which  gave 

For  freedom  and  for  freedom's  land 
Your  all  to  fill  the  warrior's  grave  7 

The  poet's  harp,  when  tuned  to  song, 
Has  hymn'd  full  oh  the  hero's  praise, 

(Whose  deeds  are  shrined  in  records  long,) 
And  link'd  them  with  immortal  lays. 

But  few,  oh !  Patriot  Mothers,  few 
The  strains  which  wafl  your  names  on  hi^h  I 

Your  glorious  deeds,  vour  valor  true,        [nigh. 
Which  cheered  and  blest  when  storms  were 
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A  COUNTING-HOUSE  SCENE. 

Thosx  who  have  visited  the  ancient  city  of  Hamburgh,  have  doubtless 
been  attracted  by  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  view  commanded  from  the 
Jungfemstieg,  a  broad  and  well-built  street  occupying  the  southern  side 
of  the  basin  of  the  Alster,  which,  flowing  from  the  plains  of  Holstein, 
spreads  here  into  a  lovely  garden-begirt  lake,  alive  with  the  sports  of 
skaters  in  winter,  and  covered  with  swans  and  swan-like  vachts  in  sum- 
mer, and  overlooked  by  the  best  hotels  of  the  city.     English  nabobs 
and  German  princes  here  display  alternately  their  wealth  and  their  arro- 
gance amidst  an  humbler  class  of  travelers  who,  like  myself,  owe  their 
presence  more  to  business  than  to  pleasure.    The  temptations  of  so  gay  a 
place  as  this  renowned  city,  had  made  desperate  inroads  into  my  not  over 
well  supplied  purse,  which  the  delay  of  remittances  had  doubly  affected, 
and  the  necessity  of  departure  manifested  itself;  and  it  was  not  six  o'clock, 
when  in  this  view  I  was  already  pacing  my  room  with  hasty  and  anxious 
strides,  and  making  myself  obnoxious  to  my  fellow-lodgers  by  thus  being 
the  indiscreet  disturber  of  their  morning  repose.     Was  ever  poor  au- 
thor, through  unforeseen  circumstances,  betrayed  into  a  more  vexatious 
dilemma  t£an  I  was  at  that  moment,  in  the  free  Hanse  Town  of 
Hamburgh  ?     My  exchequer  was  exhausted,  and  my  departure  yet 
to  be  effected,  with  not  a  cent  left  in  my  pocket.     Mr.  Marr,  my 
friendly  host,  is  good  and  kind-hearted,  and  not  the  man  to  cut  an  unpaid 
account  immediately  from  one's  skin ;  but  the  Prussian  Schellpost  takes 
no  passengers  on  credit,  and  on  the  next  day,  without  fail,  I  must  forth 
to  Berlin.     For  the  twentieth  time  had  I  rummaged  through  my  letter- 
case,  in  the  hope  that  some  timid  acceptance,  some  modest  letter  of  credit, 
might  have  shrunk  into  a  comer — but  in  vain !    Stop !  what  paper  is 
that  ?    It  is  a  letter  which  a  well-wishing  patron  has  given  me,  and 
which  I  have  negligently  omitted  to  present.    The  address  is  quite  sim- 
ple— "  Herr  Mohrfeld,    Deich-strnuse."    I  breathed  aloud  :    "  Perhaps 
this  is  the  man  from  whom  help  is  to  reach  me."    I  remembered  that  my 

Eatron  had  described  him  as  the  head  of  a  very  eminent  mercantile 
ouse,  whose  acquaintance  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  me. 
With  eager  haste  I  completed  my  toilet,  and  with  the  stroke  of 
eight  left  the  hotel  for  Deich-street,  where  I  expected  to  encounter  mj 
rescuing  angel.  Stop !  here,  at  the  hop-market,  I  must  pause  a  moment. 
It  is  market  day,  and  the  busy  scene  has  many  attractions.  Yonder, 
among  the  clamorous  fish-women,  stands  a  short,  thick-set  roan,  in  a  blue 
overcoat ;  the  blunt  and  taciturn  expression  of  his  ruddy  face,  is  height- 
ened by  a  profusion  of  badly  combed  hair.  He  pays  for  a  well-selected 
fish,  which  his  attendant  porter  takes  away.  He  moves  with  peculiar  de- 
cision of  manner,  and  with  downcast  look,  humming  a  low  note,  his 
hands  behind  him,  tumsin  to  the  Deich-street.  Without  his  taking  any 
notice  of  me,  we  strode  together,  and  both  at  last  paused  before  the  same 
house.  There  he  recovered  from  his  thoughtful  manner,  and  looking 
steadily  at  me,  asked  in  a  suppressed  tone,  "  Do  you  wish  to  speak  with 
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any  oa^  heref  Vexed  that  one  whose  appearance  was  so  ordinary, 
should  address  me  with  so  little  ceremony,  I  answered  with  some  haugh- 
tiness, ''  I  have  business  with  the  house  of  Mohrfeld."  He  smiled,  and 
then  said  earnestly,  "  I  am  Mohrfeld  !"  What !  is,  then,  my  dependence 
on  one  who  buys  bis  own  fish,  and  appears  in  a  threadbare  coat  I  Is  this 
mean-looking  personage  the  last  pecuniary  resotrce  of  his  literary  guest  t 
But  he  was  uie  only  anchor  of  hope  to  which  I  could  cling.  With  light- 
ning haste  I  removed  my  hat,  and  said,  with  a  most  respectftil  air,  "  Jrar- 
don  me !  I  had  till  now  not  the  honor — ^I  have" — ^here  I  drew  the  letter 
from  my  pocket — *'  a  commission  to  deliver  this  letter."  Herr  Mohvfeld 
interrupted  me,  "  Not  now ;  by  and  by  I  will  speak  with  you  in  the  count- 
ing-room ;  you  must,  however,  wait  awhile.  ODme" — he  stepped  into  the 
house,  and  I  followed.  In  the  great  hall,  all  was  activity.  There  were 
two  great  scales,  on  which  workmoi  were  weighing  coffee,  of  which  an  at> 
tendant  derk,  with  his  memorandum  book,  kept  account.  Mr.  Mohrfeld 
looked  on  silently  for  a  few  moments,  and  was  passing  on,  when  a  laborer 
threw  down  a  bi^  of  coffee  in  a  manner  to  burst  it,  scattering  the  berries 
upon  the  floor.  "  What  gross  carelessness !"  tartly  exclaimed  the  mer- 
chant ;  and  stooping  to  collect  the  scattered  coffee,  continued,  "  Gather  it 
all  up,  and  put  it  again  in  the  sack.  Then  have  it  properly  mended,  and 
you,  Mr.  MoUer,  see  that  the  bag  is  then  weighed ;  and  if  there  is  a  losa, 
charge  the  amount  to  this  improvident  man.  It  shall  be  deducted  from 
his  week's  pay." 

"  That  is  hard,"  said  the  man.     "  Only  a  little  coffee"— 

"  Only  a  little  coffee !"  answered  the  merchant,  quickly.  "  He  who  de- 
spises trifles,  is  not  worthy  of  great  things ;  out  of  eight  and  forty  shil- 
lings is  composed  a  thaler ;  and  to  one  good  vintage  many  warm  days 
are  necessary.  So  !  not  worth  the  trouble  ?  Negligence  is  a  great  fil- 
ing, and  ruinous  to  ordinary  business.  Mr.  MoUer,  when  this  man  again, 
even  in  the  smallest  particular,  displays  his  carelessness,  discharge  him  on 
the  spot.     I  make  you  answerable." 

"  Great  God !"  thought  I,  "  for  a  handful  of  coffee,  will  he  deprive  a 
man  of  his  bread  1     How  hard  !  how  cruel !  how  will  it  go  with  me  ?" 

At  this  moment,  a  young  man,  dressed  with  great  elegance,  came  out 
of  the  office,  bowed  to  the  merchant,  and  was  about  to  pass  out  of  the 
door,  but  a  look  from  his  employer  caused  him  to  pause. 

^^Your  appearance  is  fashionable,"  said  Mohrfeld,  disdainfully.  "Is 
there  to  be  a  ball  in  my  counting-house  ?  and  where  were  you  yesterday 
evening  1  If  I  am  not  in  error,  you  were  curvetting  on  a  palfrey  out  at 
the  Damn  Door,  too  much  occupied  to  observe  your  employer,  who 
passed  you  onibot" 

*'  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  answered  the  young  man,  turning  blood- 
red  in  his  face.    "  I" — 

"  It  is  well  I"  interrupted  Mohrfeld.  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
which  my  people  do  out  of  business  hours,  if  they  peHbrm  their  duties 
punctually.  But  with  you  it  is  different.  You  have  a  poor  mother  who 
suffers  for  necessaries ;  three  uneducated  brothers,  two  of  whom  I  met 
yesterday  barefoot,  and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  should  be  in 
school.  It  would  be  more  honor  to  you  to  attend  to  that,  and  to  take 
care  oC  your  brothers,  than  to  dress  in  the  latest  fashion,  and  prance  upon 
a  saddle  horse.     Go  to  your  business,  sir." 

The  young  man  became  purple  in  the  &oe,  withdrew  himself  with  a 
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eraMike  xnotion,  and  vanishod  tIurQug|i  tfa«  door.  The  xaerohant  atxod^ 
through  the  store,  and  entered  the  counting*room,  where  I  followed  hizo. 
What  a  sight !  a  long  and  rather  gloomy  ludl  presented  itself  with  nume- 
rous desks,  of  which  I  counted  thirty,  behind  each  of  which  stood  a  pex- 
aon  busily  writing  or  reckoning,  ix  an  adjoining  room  sat  many  naor^. 
Not  far  firom  the  door  sat  a  rather  elderly  man  at  a  counter  surrounded 
by  s&t^eral  iroQ  chests,  and  the  association  drew  from  me  a  deep  sig^ 

'^  Well,  Mr.  Casten,''  said  the  merchant,  as  he  approached  his  cashier, 
**  what  news  ]"  ^^  But  little,^'  answered  he  quietly.  "  There  is  a  demsad 
for  bills.  We  have,  however,  nothing  to  spare.  In  Livonia  we  have  no- 
thing, and  on  Genoa  and  Venioe  we  have  not  more  than  our  three  ships 
loading  for  those  ports  require.  Two  value  on  New  York,  and  one  op 
Havana,  that  will  be  wanted,  and  I  have  notified  them.  ^^  Can  you  use  anj 
Copenhagen  or  Swedish  paper  at  the  current  rates  1"  "  No !  here  must  be 
as  little  rands  as  possible  locked  up  in  paper.  I  shall  need  a  laige  cash 
balance.  Kemember  that."  He  passed  on,  and  stood  before  a  desk. 
"  Were  the  goods  sent  yesterday*  on  board  the  Artenusia^  Mr.  Kohler  T 
he  asked.  ^^  Are  the  polidea  for  the  Pfeil  taken  out,  and  has  Captain 
Hey  sen  got  his  papers  1"  "  It  is  all  attended  to,"  said  the  clerk.  "  Her^ 
is  the  bUl  of  lading ;  here  the  policy,  and  the  receipt  of  the  captain," 
'*  Good ;  your  punctuality  pleases  me.  Go  on,  method  is  the  soul  of  bu- 
siness. Take  care  of  that  sand,  however.  It  has  a  slovenly  appearance 
when  it  is  so  scattered  as  on  your  desk." 

Mr.  Mohrfeld  had  now  arriv^ed  at  his  own  desk,  which  was  secluded 
fipom  the  main  hall  by  a  rail.  He  pointed  me  to  a  chair,  and  began  to 
examine  some  letters  that  had  waited  his  coming.  A  deep  silence  now 
pervaded  the  room,  which  was  broken  only  by  the  monotonous  scratching 
of  many  quills.  No  loud  word  was  spoken,  and  it  was  seldom  that  a 
suppressed  whisper  was  heard.  My  presence  was  unnoticed ;  not  a  woi^ 
was  addressed  to  me,  nor  was  a  curious  glance  directed  towards  me. 
The  merchant  read  through  his  letters,  and  called  several  young  men  tp 
him,  giving  directioi^  but  receiving  no  answers.  "  At  one  o'dock,  all 
must  be  r^y  for  signature.  You,  Mr.  Becker,  must  take  care  that  n9 
more  errors  cre^  into  your  French  letters.  You  are  too  quick,  too 
hasty.  Take  example  of  Mr.  Hart — ^his  English  letters  are  a  model  cor- 
respondence. Abov<3  all,  I  observe  lately  in  your  letters  a  worthless  iQ* 
novation.  You  use  a  pompous,  verbose  style,  and  employ  three  lines 
where  three  words  are  sufficient.  Abandon  that.  A  flowery  style  is  al- 
ways a  folly,  and  especially  so  in  mercantile  letters ;  but  it  comes  from 
the  senseless  novels  and  romances  that  you  are  eternally  reading,  and 
which  will  yet  incapacitate  you  for  every  useful  employment.  I  have 
warned  you — ^take  care  for  the  future." 

This  was  a  brilliant  prospect !  What  reception  could  a  novel-writer 
expect  from  a  man  possessed  of  such  views  t  At  this  moment  Mohrfeld 
turned  to  me,  and  said,  rather  short :  "  Well,  sir,  about  our  business  I" 
"  At  your  service,"  I  stammered,  and  reached  him  my  letter ;  but  he  had 
not  opened  it  ere  we  were  again  interrupted.  ''  See  there !  good  morning. 
Captain  Heysen,"  said  the  merchant,  with  animation.  ^'  You  come,  prob- 
ably, to  take  leave ;  a  lucky  voyage  to  you,  and  bring  yourself  and  crew 
back  in  good  health.  Pay  good  attention  to  ship  and  cargo,  and  make 
me  ^no  general  average*'  Your  wife,  say  you?  why,  in  any  circum- 
stances let  her  apply  to  me  at  once.    If  you  have  a  good  opportunity, 
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ftnd  avail  yourself  skilfully  of  it,  you  may  be  back  by  Ciirtstmas.  Well, 
adieu,  captain,  you  have" — here  he  glanced  at  the  almanac — '*  no  time  to 
lose.  It  is  now  high  water,  you  may  lose  the  tide,  and  I  am  not  pleased 
to  have  the  ship  anchored  at  Blankenese.  Lucky  voyage."  The  captain 
vanished,  ai|d  another  man  took  his  place.  ^  Good  morning,  Mr.  Fluggs  y 
what  have  you  to  say  ?"  asked  the  merchant.  *^  I  am  well  pleased  with 
that  last  purchase  of  wood.  You  earned  your  commission  with  honor. 
When  you  have  such  another  lot  on  the  same  terms,  let  me  know.  My 
ships  must  be  employed.  There  are  already  three  lying  idle.  As  soon 
as  the  new  stock  arrives,  let  me  know.  Adieu."  ''  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir*" — ^this  was  directed  to  me — "  that  I  keep  you  so  long  waiting ;  but 
the  current  business  takes  precedence."  "Good  morning.  Pilot!  Al- 
ready back  1  Is  my  *  Hope'  gone  to  sea  safely?"  "  All  as  you  wish,  Mr. 
'*  Mohrfeld,"  answered  a  robust  Elbe  pilot.  "The  ship  is  a  &st  sailer,  and 
not  afraid  of  a  breeze.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  captain.  But  I  must 
to-day  on  board  another  vessel.  Perhaps  I  can  take  my  pilotage  with 
me?"  "That's  of  course,  POot;  and  ten  dollars  in  addition  for  the 
quick  pilotage.  Go  to  my  cashier,  he  will  make  it  all  right."  "  What 
do  you  want  f  This  was  addressed  to  a  meagre-looking  little  man, with 
a  bald  head  and  snuffy  nose,  who,  in  a  threadbare  black  coat,  and  stoop- 
ing posture,  stood  before  the  wealthy  merchant. 

"I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  he  answered;  "lam  Dr.  Eck,  from 
Frankfort.  I  have  for  a  long  time  had  in  consideration  the  peculiar  pro- 
creation of  mankind,  and  at  last  have  succeeded  in  the  formation  of  a 
brilliant  theory,  that  I  intend  to  promulgate  in  a  series  of  lectures ;  and 
I  would  therefore  solicit" — 

"  I  am  sorry,"  interrupted  the  merchant ;  "  but  I  am  opposed  to  all 
theories  that  cannot  be  promptly  applied  to  the  concerns  of  life.  Away 
with  your  air-castles,  fog-projects  and  chimeras !     I  am  very  sorry." 

The  poor  doctor  perspired  with  anxiety ;  and  scarcely  able  to  speak,  he 
looked  pitiably  at  the  subscription  list  in  his  hand,  stammering  out  some- 
thing of  patrons  and  the  down-trodden  sons  of  Minerva ;  but  his  voice 
faded  into  an  indistinguishable  murmur*  The  merchant  regarded  him  for 
a  moment  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  then  took  the  list  and  wrote  a  line.  It 
must  have  been  a  very  important  line,  for  the  face  of  the  doctor  bright- 
ened with  a  heartfelt  laugh,  as  he  busied  himself  to  lay  more  papers  upon 
the  desk.  The  merchant  motioned  him  away,  saying,  "  No  matter.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  me  when  my  signature  can  be  of  use  to  a  meritorious 
and  learned  man,  even  if,  personally,  I  derive  no  profit  from  his  talents. 
Your  theory  and  my  practice  are  very  different ;  an  interchange  of  ideas 
that  are  so  directly  opposed,  leads  only  to  endless  confusion.  Fare- 
well !" 

The  doctor  retired,  and  made  room  for  a  man,  who  pressed  close  up, 
and,  without  further  ceremony,  began :  "  Mr.  Mohrfeld,  your  '  Fortuna' 
is  quite  ready,  and  can  be  launched  at  any  moment.  I  wish  to  know 
what  time  you  will  appoint  *?" 

"  Monday  morning,  Mr.  Reich,"  answered  the  merchant.  "  I  am  well 
pleased  with  your  prompt  and  efficient  mode  of  business.  Now,  as 
young  beginners  should  be  encouraged,  you  may  lay  the  keel  of  a  new 
vessel  on  my  account.  Try  yourself  at  that.  I  passed  your  yard  yes^ 
terday,  and  observed  the  order  and  industry  with  which  it  is  conducted. 
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Persevere  in  that  manQer.  Well !  remember  Monday  morning.  Fare- 
well !     Who  are  you  V 

This  was  addressed  to  a  poorly-clad  woman,  who  now  stood  before 
him,  and  whose  pallid  cheeks  and  sufiused  eyes  betrayed  deep  grie£  At 
this  nearly  harsh  address  of  the  merchant,  she  looked  anxiously  up,  and 
answered :  ^^  I  am  the  wife  of  Bodmer,  the  man  who  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  from  the  lofl  and  break  his  leg." 

"  Shocking !  very  shocking !  I  am  very  sorry  for  Bodmer ;  he  was  a 
steady  man,  and  ever  cheerfullv  performed  his  duties.  But  my  surgeon 
visited  him ;  what  did  he  say  ? 

"  He  gives  the  best  hope  of  saving  my  husband's  life,  but  it  will  be  a 
tedious  sickness ;  and  who  knows  if  the  poor  man  will  ever  again  be  able 
to  work  ?     What,  then,  shall  we,  with  our  five  poor  children,  do  1" 

^'  Have  confidence  in  the  man  in  whose  service  you  have  met  the  mis- 
fortune," answered  the  merchant.  "  What  the  patient  needs  of  wine  and 
strengthening  food,  shall  be  furnished  from  my  kitchen.  The  weekly 
wages  you  will  receiver  regularly  on  Saturday.  Now  go  home,  and  re- 
member me  to  your  husband,  whom  I  will  soon  visit." 

The  woman  through  her  tears  rendered  speechless  thanks,  and  the  mer- 
chant began  reading  my  letter. 

**  Your  letter  has  rather  an  old  date,"  said  he,  suddenly ;  ''  I  have  long 
expected  it.  Your  circumscribed  time  has  probably  prevented  an  earlier 
call  ?" 

I  stammered  out  a  lie,  something  about  my  indisposition  to  disturb  so 
active  a  business  man,  but  that  at  the  moment  I  was  in  great  necessity. 
He  did  not  let  me  finish,  but  went  on. 

''  You  are  here  highly  recommended  to  me.  If  I  can  do  anything  for 
you,  speak  freely.  Persons  away  from  home,  frequently  stand  in  need 
of  aid." 

This  was  the  moment  to  speak  of  the  deep  ebb  of  my  purse ;  but  oh  I 
the  false  shame — the  words  would  not  leave  my  lips. 

*' Nothing?"  he  proceeded.  "Well,  on  another  occasion,  perhaps. 
Come,  however,  on  Sunday  to  my  cottage  before  the  Damn  Door,  and 
take  a  spoonful  of  soup  with  ime.  Men  of  business  have  on  week-days 
but  small  leisure  to  bestow  on  mere  conversation." 

Here  was  my  dismissal ;  but  without  money,  however,  I  could  not  go. 
I  was  completely  cleaned  out,  and  must  travel.  At  this  moment  there 
came  to  my  rescue  a  clerk,  who  handed  between  the  desk  and  myself  a 
letter  brought  by  an  express,  addressed  to  Mr.  Mohrfeld.  It  was  in- 
stantly opened  and  read,  and  was  probably  of  a  favorable  nature,  as  a 
pleasiDg  smile  played'  round  the  lips  of  the  merchant ;  but  suddenly,  as 
if  betraying  a  weakness,  it  again  vanished,  and  he  laid  the  letter  with  ac- 
customed unconcern  on  one  side^  As  he  did  so,  his  glance  again  fell 
on  me. 

"  Anything  further  to  command,  sir  ?" 

Now  must  I  speak,  cost  what  it  will.  I  stepped  close  to  his  chair, 
bowed  my  lips  to  his  ear,  and  poured  forth  a  multitude  of  words,  among 
which  the  most  emphatic  were,  "  want  of  money."  To  an  elegant  con- 
struction of  sentences  at  such  a  moment,  would  even  Deqiosthenes  have 
given  no  thought.  The  merchant  stared  at  me  with  wondering  eyes,  then 
took  my  letter  in  hand  and  again  read  it  through  with  close  attention ; 
after  wMch,  he  wrote  a  line  under  it  and  handed  it  to  me,  saying,  "  Here, 
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nr,  hav^  dM>good&«8i  to  hand  dm  to  znj  cashier.  I  diafi  depend  on  eee- 
ing  you  at  my  table  on  Sunday ;  for  the  present  yon  vill  ezouse  me." 

1  bowed  silently,  and  soon  stood  before  the  man  surrounded  with  iron 
diests.  He  look  Ibe  letter,  and  said,  ^'  You  have  to  reoeiTe  one  handled 
markn  oourraiil.    Will  you  please  give  a  receipt?    Here  is  the  money." 

^  And  here,  ah*,  is  ymr  receipt,"  cried  I  wKb  a  lightened  heart,  as  I 
thrust  the  fifty-one  thalers,  nineteen  and  two^lhirds  shillings  into-  rtrj 
peeked  huniea  out  of  the  office  into  the  free  air  of  heaven,  and  turned  to- 
wapds  the  Alstor  Hdl,  in  the  degantiyHieoorated  rooms  of  vAM^  I  speed- 
ily enjoyed  a  substuitiai  breakfiut. 


THE   H0UE-6LASS. 


Alas  !  how  swift  the  moments  fly ! 
How  flash  the  years  along ! 

Scarce  here,  yet  gone  already  by — 
The  buiden  of  a  song. 

See  cbiidhoed,  youth  aad  manhoed  pass* 
And  age  with  furrowed  brow; 

Time  was — Time  shall  be— drain  the  glass- 
But  where  in  Time  is  wyui  7 


Time  is  the  measure  but  of  change; 

No  present  hour  is  found ; 
The  p«8t,  the  fature,  fill  the  range 

Of  Time's  unceasing  round. 
Where  then  is  now  7    In  mlna above. 

With  6od*8  atoning  Lainb, 
In  regions  of  eternal  Tove, 

Where  sits,  enthroned,  I  AM. 


Then,  jMlgrim,  let  thy  joys  and  tears 

On  Time  no  tongSr  lean  ; 
But  henceforth  all  thy  hopes  and  fears 

From  earth's  afiections  wean : 
To  God  let  votive  accents  rise ; 

With  truth,  with  virtue  live ; 
So  all  the  bliss  that  Time  denies, 

Eternity  shall  give. 
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Tax  man   who  hazards  in  his  title-page  the  omiBous  piesage,  aad 
etardiDg  aoaoniiceaient  involved  in  the  above,  is  kzMwa  to  &me  as  a  des- 
perate revolutioiiisti  with  almost  marvellous  success ;  and,  aceording  to 
his  accusers,  not  unlmown  to  in&my,  as  an  oi^gsnizer  of  aaard^,  having 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  blood.   The  days  of  February  are  his  imanortality ; 
tbose  of  June  his  condemnation.    His  rise  and  triumph  were  sudden, 
unexpected,  and  complete.    With  one  bound,  and  seemingly  without  aa 
effort,  he  reached  the  summit  of  power.    It  was  his  voice  thatereated  the 
jftfovisional  government,  an  organization  of  supreme  authority  without, 
example.    He  proposed  the  names  from  the  facade  of  the  Hotel  de  ViUe, 
to  a  hundred  thousand  armed  citizens,  flusdbed  with  suoceas,  and  from  thsft 
vast  concourse  no  murmur  of  disappointment  arose.    It  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  had  been  pre4u*ranged,  and  that  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  new 
creed,  commissioned  to  announce  the  nation's  *'wilL    As  minister  of  the 
interior,  his  official  instructions  sounded  too  much  of  absolute  command, 
and  the  passion  and  pride  of  France  were  startled  and  (tended.    But  the 
boldness  of  his  character  would  have  borne  him  through  this  triaL    He 
would  have  consummated  his  own  daring,  but  for  the  feebleness,  fickleness, 
and  treachery  of  his  colleagues.     In  selecting  them,  the  leading  idea  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  to  combine  in  the  government  a  fair  representation 
of  the  genius  and  progress  of  France,  as  well  as  the  material  interests  of 
the  masses.     The  workman  Albert,  was  the  ostensible  reflex  of  this  latter, 
but  in  reality  Louis  Blanc  was  its  genius  and  its  guide.     Louis  Blanc  in- 
volved his  country,  his  party,  and  his  character,  in  his  first  crude  scheme 
of  industrial  organization,  and  lost  them  all.     Its  failure  marked  the  doom 
of  his  prestige  and  his  power.     The  ^^workman^^  never  had  any.     His 
position  was  a  false  one.    He  was  elevated  to  it  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
labor,  and  not  to  guarantee  its  integrity  as  the  first  and  greatest  interest 
of  the  State.     For  the  fulfilment  of  his  office,  the  highest  genius  and 
greatest  intrepidity  were  required.     He  possessed  neither,  and  was,  from 
the  beginning,  a  corpse  slung  to  the  neck  of  him  who  had  to  brave  the 
roaring  sea  of  that  tempestuous  time.     Arago,  whose  lofby  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment were  lettei'ed  in  the  starry  spheres — Arago,  foremost  among 
Uving  men,  who  could  harmonize  millions  of  luminous  worlds  in  illimi- 
table space — could  not  reconcile  two  hostile  cobblers  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  or  decide' between  them  the  matter  of  a  single  hog's  bristle. 

These  men  should  naturally  be  the  chief  auxiliaries  of  Ledru  Rollinin  the 
govemnaeiit  Their  impotence  imposed  on  him  the  task  of  battling  alone 
with  the  selfish  and  conservative  interests  of  that  body.  Avarice,  fear, 
conning — ^sH  the  meaner  passions  leagued  against  him.  For  a  while  he 
was  sustained  by  the  doubtful,  if  not  treacherous,  eloquence  of  Lamartme ; 
but  tliat  was  a  slender  and  unsound  reed,  and  it  snapped  at  the  very 

approaoli  of  the  eneigies  of  the  bolder  leafier.     From  the  hour  that  La- 
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martine  belied  and  betrayed  *  the  Irish  deputation,  he  and  Ledni  Roliin 
were  mortal  foes.  When  the  breach  between  them  became  open,  the  in- 
dignant conservative  denounced  and  defamed  the  very  principles,  to  which,  as 
revolutionary  minister,  he  had  given  a  specious  hut  false  support.  Ledru  Rol- 
Mn  was  then  the  recognized  leader  of  the  great  party  called  "  Red  Republi- 
cans." Lamartine,  whose  logic  is  a  mean  between  the  fribbled  and  the  fantas- 
tical, inferred  their  purpose  from  the  color  they  assumed,  as  the  ^'  party  of 
blood."  It  matters  not  that  this  was  false  in  fact  and  history.  It  matters 
not  that  in  his  fragmental  picture  of  the  first  revolution,  wherein  he  was 
engaged  in  tracing  the  apotheosis  of  a  name  consecrated  to  infamy  by 
the  verdict  of  two  ages,  and  all  the  men  that  filled  them  up,  he  had  him- 
self  recorded  the  testimony  that  stamped  his  assertion  as  untrue.  He 
had  there  said — ^the  history  was  too  well  known,  and  too  recent  to  be  con- 
tradicted— ^that  the  red  fli^  was  hoisted  as  the  symbol  of  non-resistance, 
and  covering  a  prayer  for  mercy  during  the  butcheries  of  the  Champ  de 
•Mars.  It  matters  not  that  the  same  fact  was  known  to  all  France.  Con- 
servatism, loyalty,  cunning,  selfishness,  the  low  avarice  of  the  enriched 
Bourgeoise  swelled  the  cry  of  blood,  and  the  Red  Republicans  were 
regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  progress  and  security  of  the  French  nation. 
It  so  happened,  too,  that  the  infidel  and  the  socialist,  the  scoffer  and  the 
blasphemer,  the  juggler  and  the  fanatic,  who  play  harlequin  with  some 
new  godd,  abetted  the  politics  of  the  Red  Republicans.  It  was  in  vain 
they  endeavored  to  draw  distinct  lines  of  demarkation.  Communism 
being  found  on  the  same  platform,  stamped  them  with  the  character  of 


*  Proof  of  this  bold  accusation  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  present  writer  has, 
fortonately,  the  means  of  famishing  it— najt  proof,  not  alone  that  he  belied  and  be- 
trayed the  Irish  deputation  and  Irish  nation,  but  that  he  belied  and  betrayed  himself, 
liere  it  is  :— 

In  the  first  manifesto  issued  from  his  bureau  and  falsified  by  his  signature^  the  high- 
est mission  of  France,  was,  in  pompous  phrase,  declared  to  be 

"  To  aid  all  struggling  nationalities." 

Before  the  echo  of  this  magniloquent  boast  had  died  away  on  the  public  ear,  a  depu* 
tation  from  Ireland,  consisting  of  Wm.  Smith  O'Brien,  Thomas  F.  Meagher,  Richard 
O'Gorman,  jr.,  and  Edward  Hollywood,  arrived  in  the  French  capital,  charged  with  an 
address  congratulating  the  brave  republicans  of  the  Barricade.  They  asked  no  aid, 
begged  for  nothing,  did  not  hint  at  any  straggle  in  esse  or  in  posse,  in  which  they  would 
claim  the  assistance  of  France.  The  answer  of  Lamartine  was  an  ungracious  refusal  of 
unasked  assistance;  in  other  words,  it  was  a  double  falsification  ;  first,  of  his  own  vol- 
untary and  vaunted  promise;  and  secondly,  of  the  document  actually  presented  to  him. 
.  But  this  18  not  all.  When  the  deputation  arrived  in  Paris,  they  len  a  copy  of  their 
address  at  his  burean,  as  is  cnstomary,  and  requested  an  audience.  It  was  fixed  for  a 
distant  day ;  and  on  the  morrow  of  Uiat  day  a- printed  copy  of  the  answer  was  posted  up 
by  the  police,  on  every  dead  wall  and  post  in  Ireland.  This  could  not  be  done  with- 
out the  grossest  and  the  basest  treachery,  by  him  or  through  his  bureau. 

Yet  it  u  not  the  worst  feature  in  this  transaction.  During  Mr.  O'Brien's  trial,  a  gen- 
tleman in  Paris,  John  Leonard,  wrote  to  Lamartine,  stating  briefly  the  facts  as  to  the 
address,  denyins  the  assumptions  of  the  answer,  and  demanding  from  him  an  explicit 
disavowal,  which  he  thought  would  be  useful  on  the  trial.  Lamartine  wrote  to  him 
by  return  of  post,  distinctly  and  empbatieally  stating,  that  neither  directly  nor  indirect- 
ly* publicly  nor  privately,  did  Mr.  O^Brien  make  the  demand,  which  he  badiu  his  pub- 
he  answer  assumed  and  refused  to  comply  with.  He  added  his  unsought  testimony  in 
favor  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  chivalrous  and  loyal  character.  The  original  was  sent  to 
Olonmel,  and  a  translation  of  it  appeared  in  all  the  Bnglish  and  Irish  papers.  Btit  re- 
cently, in  a  pamphlet  by  Lamartine,  entitled,  "  V AngUttrre^  en,  1850,"  he  writes  the 
following  extraordinary  sentence,  which  makes  the  fourth  contradictory  misstatement 
on  this  subject,  and  gives  the  measure  of  his  fickleness,  feebleness,  and  unfaithfulness: 

"  Quand  I'Irland,  alors  volcanise,  viat  le  lendemun  de  fevrier  demander  sou  appu6  a 
la  Franoe  oontre  rAngleterre." 
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pillage,  as  the  false  and  sicklj  wit.  of  Lamartine  had  gi^en  them  the 
character  of  blood.  The  doubl  odium  well  nigh  crushed  them.  ,  llieir 
chief's  position  became  desperate,  but  his  purpose  did  not  abate.  He 
shook  the  dew-drops  from  his  orrst,  and  faced  his  foes.  The  odds  against 
him  were  most  desperate;  jet  'lid  he  for  a  long  while  stand  firm  as  a 
rooted  oak.  The  passions  of  tl  •  people,  roused  bj  false  suggestion, 
superstition  and  dread,  poured  on  his  devoted  head  in  the  excited  as- 
sembly. France  does  not  reason  in  her  crises,  and  in  this  instance,  the 
man  sJie  held  at  bay,  met  her  anger  with  defiant  scorn.  Then  it  was  seen 
how  much  he  stood  alone.  His  sympathising  colleagues,  with  but  few 
and  faint  exceptions,  were  bowed,  and  mute,  and  motionless,  under  that 
storm  that  howled  around  his  naked  head.  Whenever  the  name  or 
memory  of  the  provisional  government  bespoke  error,  or  folly,  or 
failure,  he  alone  was  held  responsible.  The  sublime  achievement  which 
was  HIS,  was  never  evoked.  Scipio  once  appeased  the  classic  mob  of  Rome, 
by  appeifiling  to  his  deliverance  of  the  republic  on  the  field  of  Zama.  They 
followed  him  to  the  capitol,  to  return  tiianks  to  the  immortal  gods ;  but 
even  before  the  shrine,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  triumph,  their  hatred  of 
the  haughty  patrician  hardened  into  stone,  and  the  fiat  pf  his  doom  was 
vbible  to  the  ken  of  the  immortals  on  their  unchastened  hearts.  Ledm 
Bollin  did  not  mike  the  appeal.  He  was  busy  with  the  future.  His 
altar  was  the  barricade,  and  he  even  then  relied  on  the  unexhausted  and 
undaunted  heart  of  the  Faubourgs.  Are  we  justified  in  saying  thisi 
For  that  he  lit  up  the  fires  that  blazed  around  these  devoted  suburbs  on  the 
days  of  June,  there  exists  no  public  testimony.  He  retired  from  the 
city  when  given  up  to  flame  and  steel,  and  only  heard  its  terrible 
agony  in  the  distance.  He  walked  back  to  his  place  in  the  Assembly,  over 
the  cinders  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  smoking 4n  the  fresh  blood.  Though  his 
name  was  murmured  in  connection  with  that  thrilling  drama,  he  met  the 
reproach  with  indignant  and  unshrinking  defiance.  In  the  Assembly,  he 
vindicated  hb  own  course  and  policy,  without  retracting  a  word  or  line 
he  ever  spoke  or  penned.  And  from  no  furious  combatant  of  these  days 
of  terror,  when  the  red  flag  waved  in  triumph  over  the  insurgent  bar* 
ricade,  which  defied  the  joint  assault  of  120  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  armed  men ;  or  when,  in  the  last  paroxysm  of  unavail- 
ing fury,  mid  flame  and  smoke,  the  baffled  defenders  of  these  redoubted 
entrenchments,  dashed  their  own  brains  out  against  the  buried  rocks  of 
the  Catacombs,  did  his  name  escape,  ere  grim  death  set  his  seal  on  their 
blurred  lips  for  ever  ]  The  annals  of  'war  have  nothing  to  record 
equal  to  that  momentous  struggle, — a  contest  against  sud^  desperate 
odds,  a  determination  that  outl^red  -  the  last  beat  of  the  heart  in  the 
living  tomb,  where  fire  and  smoke  consummated  what  the  cannon  and 
sabre  had  failed  in,  a  purpose  so  stem  and  inviolable,  a  defence  so  pro- 
tracted, deaths  so  proud  and  lofly — heroism  has  nothing  beyond ;  still 
the  grandest  and  most  unfathomable  attribute  of  the  entire,  was  the 
impenetrable  secrecy  which  protected,  even  from  view,  the  genius  that 
planned,  and  the  courage  that  provoked  it.  His  guilt  or  patriotism  is 
not  here  discussed,  whoever  he  may  be ;  but  that  there  was  such  presiding 
genius,  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt.  Truth  to  him,  mid  the  fires 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  on  the  tottering  defences  around  the  church  of  St. 
Antoine ;  truth  to  him  mid  the  su&cation  of  the  charnel-house ;  truth 
to  him  at  the  trial  of  15,000  citizens,  condemned  to  a  life  of  slavery ; 
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tmth  to  him  and  to  his  eottnscils,  was  the  sublime  eharaeterifirtic  of  these 
scenes,-  so  terrible,  that  their  distant  memory  pales  the  eheek  of  the 
boidest ;  and  standing  alone,  it  almost  redeems  their  ghastliest  horrors. 
Wherever  fidelity  has  been  so  severely  tested  and  found  unswerving,  it 
is  hard  to  say  it  does  not  eome  of  God.  And,  oh,  you  worldly  wise, 
and  worldly  prudent,  and  conventionally  just,  who  set  such  store  by  the 
trbkets  of  the  Passages,  and  the  valuables  of  the  Boulevards,  and  so 
Ihtle  by  the  souls  of  men,  a  day  will  yet  come  when  they  will  weigh 
and  be  more  priceless  than  gold,  and  when  some  acoonnt  will  be  taken 
of  the  indignities  and  the  injuries  the  proud  and  rich  pile  on  the  heads 
and  homes  of  the  poor  and  feeble,  and  ot  the  madness  and  despair  which 
have  been  brought  to  their  hearths  in  the  name  of  law,  and  order,  and 
security.  That  day  will  come,  and  be  you  sure,  that  meantime,  it  is  not 
sen  unholy  thing  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  frenzy  of  hunger,  or  hear  with 
softened  heart  the  angriest  cry  for  bread. 

But  this  is  straying  from  our  purpose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  defend 
the  writer  of  the  '*  Decline  of  England'^  against  a  diarge  only  advanced 
by  anonymous  libellers ;  nor  assuming  his  connection  with  the  outbreak 
of  June,  need  the  act  be  justified  in  order  to  entitle  his  book  to  considera- 
tion. If  his  facts  be  correct,  and  his  inferences  lexical,  the  tilde  of  the 
volumes,  though  traced  by  a  hand  blurred  by  infamy,  is  "  writing  on  the 
wall,"  inexor^le  and  ineradicable,  and  neither  bluster  nor  vituperation 
will  blot  it  out.  On  the  contrary,  the  amount  of  literary  bile  already 
expended  on  the  book,  only  proves  that  its  data  are  incontrovertible, 
and  its  logic  unanswerable.  Anger,  in  such  a  case,  is  like  the  flushed  cheek, 
bespeaking  a  mortal  disease  in  the  seat  of  life.  Whoso  ever  yet  announced 
that  consumption  had  taken  its  first  hold,  who  did  not  receive  for  answer 
fVom  the  patient,  at  least,  a  stinging  look  ?  To  some  similar  source  may 
be  referred  the  ill-tempered  criticism  of  the  English  press  on  the  work 
before  us. 

There  is  one  reason,  a  fair,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  a  just  one,  which 
may  be  ui^ed  against  Ledru  RoUin's  competence  to  pass  judgment  on 
England.  He  is  there  a  foreigner.  His  estimate  of  things  may,  per- 
haps, be  influenced  if  not  actually  determined  by  his  previously  formed 
haoits  of  thought  and  considerations  of  policy.  Notwithstanding  their 
contiguity,  and  to  a  certain  degree  their  affinity,  no  two  people  are  more 
diametrically  opposite  than  the  French  and  Anglo  Saxons.  There  is 
nothing  in  policy,  in  custom,  law,  commerce,  art,  science,  literature,  re- 
nown, to  which  they  will  apply  the  samejtests,  or  judge  by  the  same  rules. 
If,  therefore,  Galilean  prejudices  were  traceable  in  Mr.  Rollin's  argument, 
or  Gallic  influences  in  determining  Ifis  dicisions,  his  judgment  would  be 
naturally  questionable.  But  for  either  we  have  searched,  and  searched  in 
vain.  He  looks  through  his  subject  with  a  clear,  bold,  English  look.  The 
style  only  is  exaggerated;  the  facts  are  sober,  stubborn  English. 
Fully  aware  of  the  startling  nature  of  the  announcement  on  his  title- 
page,  he  begins  with  this  singular  interrogatory  : 

'^  Is  this  book  a  paradox,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  even  before  it  has  been 
seen  ?    Is  it  a  squib  ?    Is  it  history  V* 

Preceding  this,  we  find  a  justification  which  should  not  have  been 
written.  A  faithfiil  historian,  or  even  sincere  critic,  condescends  no  reply 
to  a  libeller  in  advance.  His  consciousness  is  his  answer,  his  shield,  and 
his  assurance.  Truth  will  find  a  hearing  for  herself,  and  immortality  fbr  het 
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amstte,  BO  natter  in  what^ii'mniistaiices  he  fbMih  her  holy  dommiaiioiui. 
If  ath^  men  attribute  evil  mothres  to  a  writer  before  he  is  read,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  rejects  the  imputation  as  a  ealinanj ;  but  if 
the  writer  anticipate  each  an  accusation,  his  defence  is  an  endorsement  of 
the  libel,  when  it  comes.    Mr.  Bollin's  case  is  thus  far  different — ^he 
answers  a  criticism  written  before  liis  book  appeared.    He  is  sensitive 
lest  he  may  appear  ungrateM  to  a  people  who  had  given  him  hospitality 
and  shelter,  in  exposing  their  follies  and  their  crimes ;  and,  in  explanation, 
repudiates  an  obligation  whidi  they  had  more  than  cancelled  by  their 
calumnies.     He  a<hnits  tiie  influence  of  these  calumnies  in  directing  his 
inquiries  into  the  condition  of  England,  with  a  view  of  discovering  if  she 
were  so  well  governed,  if  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  her  people 
were  so  assui^,  as  to  justify  her  press  in  flinging  obloquy  on  1^  ftilure  of 
the  French  republic. 

"  i*wi  dono  atadid,  j'ai  w ;  j%i  ooopai^ ;  let  fiiits  out  rsponda  f 

laot  Ihrxar^ei  toxnoigiiAges  d  ropimon  et  proToqiMr  lon  anr^t  loa- 


▼eriin." 


The  evidence  to  which  he  here  alludes,  is  that  taken  on  a  commission  of 
inquiry  issued  by  the  fourth  estate  of  th6  realm,  a  title  not  unjustly 
claimed  by  the  press  of  England.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  a  leading 
member  of  that  press,  has,  within  the  last  year,  published  the  revelations 
evoked  on  the  inquiry,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  afforded  a  glimpse 
into  the  heart  of  England.  Her  greatness,  her  wealth,  her  resouroes*  her 
sway,  her  glory,  were  patent  to  all.  They  were  every  where  to  be  read, 
in  her  history,  on  her  records,  in  her  banks,  h6r  mines  inexhaustible, 
her  lines  of  road,  her  canals,  her  commerce,  her  storehouses,  her  manu- 
&ctures,  her  docks,  her  arsenals,  her  territories  encireling  the  earth  twice 
round,  her  armies,  her  fleets,  her  unbounded  influence,  and  unbowed  flag. 
Of  all  these  he  takes  account — minute  and  faithful  account ;  and  compar- 
ing them  with  the  facts  evolved  on  the  inquest,  prophesies  her  fall. 

"The  sinister  word  decline^^  he  says,  "has  shaped  itself  uncon- 
asiously  from  the  facts ;  and  if  it  serve  as  a  correct  title  for  my  book,  it  is 
because  it  is  a  quickened  resume  of  these  fiu!ts." 

Those  who  have  observed  the  career  of  Mr.  RoUin,  will  not  look  for  a 
very  great  depth  or  breadth  of  thought  in  his  work.  His  philosophy  » 
that  of  inpulse  and  impetus ;  but  it  may  nevertheless  be  true  to  the 
highest  laws  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  those  of  social  progress  and  social 
decline. 

.  On  this  occasion,  however,  we  do  not  purpose  to  odnsider  the  soundness 
or  unsoundness  of  his  views,  inasmuch  as  anything  peculiar  in  their 
diaracter  does  not  aflect  his  leading  conclusions,  or  the  facts  serving  for 
their  base.  For  instance,  if  they  depended  to  any  serious  extent  on  the 
opinion  of  Montesquieu,  which  he  invokes — ^that  the  **  power  of  maritime 
states  is  perishable,  being  founded  on  oppression  of  the  people,** — our  faith 
in  his  predictions  would  be  indeed  slender.  But  he  does  not,  in  fhct,  rely 
on  anv  such  frail  philosophy,  and  only  adduces  it  as  a  setting  for  his  pearls 
of  pnce — the  facts  before  referred  ta 

On  this  account,  we  pass  over  those  chi^ters  of  the  book  in  which 
tile  least  weight  is  claimed  for  retributive  justice.  For,  though  justice  is 
sure,  which  we  hold  to  unquestioningly ;  it  is,  alas,  slow,  and  halt,  and  blind. 
Ah!  were  it  not  so,  England  must  heave  long  since  folt  its  hottest  bolt 
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hissing  in  her  heart.  Whether  Proyidenee  has  chosen  otherwise,  and 
allowed  her  to  run  her  wicked  course,  each  deadly  sin  leaving  the  seeds 
of  decay  settling  in,  and  corroding,  her  vitality,  as  its  natural  and  material 
effects,  we  dare  not  pronounce.  But  finding  them  there ;  finding  that  she 
is  a  gilded  monument,  all  putrefaction  within,  we  accord  to  the  philosophy 
he  bases  upon  her  actual  condition,  our  unhesitating  credence.  Had  the 
fiicts  from  which  he  deduces  his  confident  predictions  been  colored  or 
exa^erated  by  him ;  had  the  men  who  had  collected  and  collated  them 
been  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence ;  had  he  been  able  to  suit  them 
by  any  means  to  his  purpose ;  our  reliance  on  his  sagacity,  sincerity  and 
judgment,  would  have  been  materially  impaired.  But  not  so  has  it  been« 
The  exposure  of  her  sores  is  by  her  own  hand.  When  their  hideousness 
is  laid  bare,  and  their  roots  traced  to  the  core  of  her  social  being,  to  con- 
nect them  with  imminent  peril  to  her  national  existence,  is  a  task  of  easy 
execution.  Ledru  RoUin  performs  it,  no  doubt,  with  an  eager,  but  clearly 
with  an  unerring  and  master  hand.  He  exhibits  England  effete  and 
unwieldy,  crushed  between  two  systems,  the  prey '  of  the  vices  of  both. 
Thus  he  anticipates  the  judgment  which  the  facts  of  the  inquiry  pro- 
nounce : 

**  This  conscientious  and  nnquestioDable  inquest  may  be  compressed  into  a 
word.  Taxes  cannot  increase,  or  wages  diminish,  except  at  the  risk  of  death 
at  either  extremity  ; — death  no  longer,  like  that  of  to-day,  partial,  slow, 
stealthy ;  bat  death  mowing  down  heavy  swartbs  among  a  ripe  harvest  of 
people." 

This  book  is  especially  valuable  at  the  present  moment  to  American 
readers.  One  of  the  men  to  whom  the  destiny  of  the  Union  is  com- 
mitted, has  eulogized  the  English  system  as  the  perfection  of  all  social 
government.  "  Where  is  the  workshop  of  the  world— there  is  the  heart 
of  wealth,  commerce,  and  power."  This  is  not  the  crude  sentiment  of 
Mr.  Corwin,  it  is  a  canon  of  public  faith  with  the  party  who  now  govern 
our  country.  For  it  they  puff  and  pray,  and  become  sanctimonious  and 
lie.  It  is  the  Shibboleth  of  their  worship,  the  corpus  to  their  state  crafty 
and  the  limit  to  their  capacity.  Twice  the  Union  was  perilled  by  it 
before,  and  now  again  it  disputes  the  predominance  in  the  caldron  of  cant 
and  fanaticism,  which  menace  a  similar  result.  Let  us  have  workshops ; 
workshops  in  Illinois ;  workshops  by  the  Columbia ;  workshops  on  the 
Blue  Mountains ;  workshops  on  the  Alleghanies ;  workshops  by  the  Salt 
Lake ;  workshops  everywhere,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  no  matter  how 
much  to  the  detriment  of  other  interests !  Workshops,  workshops ! 
Let  us,  in  a  word,  be  Anglo  Saxon — Anglo  Saxon  in  language,  in 
blood,  in  race,  in  customs,  in  feelings,  in  heart,  in  fiimaces,  in  bellows- 
blowing,  in  spinning  jennies !  Grind !  grind !  grind !  Let  the  world  go 
round,  be  the  hinges  of  the  engine  oiled,  and  the  cogs  kept  in  limber 
order.  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth  let  manhood  and  womanhood  in  bar- 
barous nudity  be  bound  down  to  perpetual  toil,  perpetual  ignorance,  and 
perpetual  beastliness.  Maim,  distort,  cripple,  dwarf  the  young  and  the 
old,  soul  and  body ;  but  make  money — create  for  yourself  the  "  heart  of 
wealth,  commerce  and  power  ;"  imitate  England.  Do ;  but  oh !  if  you 
have  hearts  elevated  one  degree  above  sordidness,  look  you  at  the  dark, 
damning  pictures  presented  in  this  book. 

The  style  of  BoUin  is  always  lucid,  sometimes  vigorous,  sometimes 
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ornate,  and  sometimes  redimdairt  No  English  oomporition  which  has  out- 
lived its  own  day,  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  it.  llie  characteristics  of  his 
^peaking,  are  strength  and  rigor.  His  rapid  conception  does  not  admit 
of  ornament,  so  irresistible  is  he  borne  along  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  rectitude.  Every  word,  therefore,  is  a  blow  struck  home,  full  and  to 
the  purpose.  Here  he  obeys  nature,  disciplined  by  a  system  in  which  nature 
has  unrestricted  guidance.  His  writing  he  attempts  to  intersperse  with 
beauties ;  they  are  very  often  forced,  and  when  most  natural,  they  ap- 
pear rather  as  additions  to,  than  embodied  with,  the  full  and  rounded 
vigor  of  his  original  conceptions.  In  a  language  depending  for  its  flexibil- 
ity on  its  expletives,  this  fault  does  not  appear  so  much  as  in  ours, 
where  every  word  has  a  fullness  of  import,  so  as  to  leave  no  need  for 
artificial  aids  to  make  a  harmonious  whole.  A  liberal  translation 
therefore  would  lose  in  fidelity  what  it  would  gain  in  ornament,  and  that 
ornament  frequently  false,  and  often  utterly  irreconcilable.  We  select  a 
passage  free  A'om  these  redundancies,  assuming  a  purity  and  elevation 
not  usual  in  the  work,  and  affording  the  truest  example  of  the  style  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  in  his  own  country,  and  in  which  he  excels  most 
of  his  contemporaries  : 

**  The  star  which  lit  the  way  of  the  wise  men  io  the  eastern  Heavens — the 
star  of  biblical  tradition,  is  but  a  myth,  a  symbol  prefigurative  of  a  distinct  gen- 
ina,  and  a  separate  law  of  guidance  for  every  people  in  the  general  destiny. 

^  ^*  Every  people,  in  fact,  have  their  star-^lhat  is,  their  ideal ;  and  the  common 
sentiment  is  everywhere  marked  and  discoverable,  though  in  modified  degrees-— 
as  well  under  the  tenl  of  the  hunter,  as  at  the  grand  hearth  of  the  republics  of 
old.  The  star  which  illumined  the  skies  of  Greece,^  was  Venus,  the  beautiful ; 
that  which  shed  lustre  on  Rome,  Jupiter  or  Mars — power;  and  that  which, 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  has  mounted  the  Heavens  of  France,  bespeaks  jus- 
tice, right  eternal,  universal  equality. 

**  The  Englishman  is  aggrandized  only  in  his  own  Isle,  and  becomes  developed 
in  his  riches,  without  the  lustre  of  intelligence,  without  progressive  philosophy, 
without  an  ideal ;  and,  notwithstondine  his  puritanism'  and  hypocrisies,  his  aspi- 
ration, or  his  heart,  never  rises  above  ue  level  of  the  mast  or  the  cargo.  There 
shines  no  star  for  htm.  He  has  no  mission  to  fulfil  among  the  apostles  of  hu- 
manity. Athens,  that  scarcely  perceptible  spot,  has  left  immortal  light  upon 
her  orbit,  on  the  revolution  of  thought.  On  that  track,  what  trace  of  England 
shall  appear? — England,  the  mistress  of  the  world.  To  herself,  she  is  proper 
God  and  destiny — principal  and  end;  success  is  her  moral ;  interest  her  logic. 
Her  faith  in  it  is  the  foundation  of  her  institutions  and  her  history.*' 

A  word  more  as  to  our  author's  character  and  career.  Engrossed  by 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  which  his  Success  was  pre-eminentr— engag- 
ed in  the  struggles  of  parliament  where  he  attained  a  lofty  position,  and 
spreading  far  and  near  the  conspiracy  which  burst  upon  the  capital,  on 
the  immortal  days  of  February,  he  found  time  to  visit  Ireland  in  1843, 
where  the  man,  supposed  the  greatest  moral  strategist  of  his  age,  formed 
the  heart  and  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  most  extraordinary  confed- 
eracy of  the  same  character  that  ever  existed  in  the  world.  Whether 
these  two  men,  engaged  in  the  same  grand  design,  when  they  met,  inspired 
each  other  with  trust  or  hatred,  the  present  writer  has  no  means  to  deter- 
mine. Certain  it  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Rollin,  on  his  return  to  France, 
attempted  to  pledge  his  own  collaborateurs  to  the  principle  which  he 
supposed  to  be  at  the  base  of  Irish  agitation.     They  subscribed  consider. 
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able  mnna,  aoui  oomnusaioiied  Inm  to  be  die  bearer  ef  tiie  oontribmiflni 
to  Ireknd.  Mr.  O'Connell,  on  faeariiig  of  tke  maMer,  rapadiated  the 
aid  and  die  man,  on  tiie  sole  groand  that  tbey  savored  of  repiblieanism. 
In  that  act  (d  the  Irish  agitator,  which  no  one  dared  openly  question  at 
the  time,  was  generated  the  defection  from  his  ranks,  by  which  he  was. 
afterwards  all  but  erushed.  h&dru  Bollin,  hi  his  ohapt^  on  Ir^nd,  takes 
occasion  to  refer  to  him,  in  a  pass^m^e  of  great  bitterness  and  eloquenee. 
How  £ur  it  is  recrimhsatlon,  discolored  by  sngry  disappointment,  or  the 
tnith&l  appreciation  of  character ;  whether  it  be  a  spitefiil  oalumny,  or  the 
just  though  rigorous  judgmeat  of  history,  let  onr  readers  dedde : 

*«  O^Conaellf  the  successful  charopioQ  of  emancipatioo,  took  special  care  to 
direct  the  people  out  of  the  path  of  true  deliverance.  Unving  deoounced  and 
betrayed  the  grand  revolutionary  traditions  of  the  Tones  andFitz^eralds,  he  treated 
his  famished  country  to  a  song,  and  signalized  as  her  last  hope,  the  empty  dream 
of  a  "  repeal  of  the  union.** 

**  He  well  knew, — ^this  whig  ally  snd  courtier  tribune,  who  so  often  humHiated 
his  coontry  st  the  feet  of  his  graeious  sovereign, — that  hisproaiise,  sown  in  every 
wiodt  was  a  mere  swindle ;  he  knew  that  England  would  never,  unless  com* 
pelled  by  force,  permit  the  Irish  Parliament  to  re-assemble ;  be  knew  that  in 
any  event  such  Parliament  could  not  restore  to  Ireland,  prosperity,  independ- 
ence, or  natiooality.  But  he  also  knew,  that  with  the  miserable,  deception  is 
easy ;  and  while  luxuriating  on  the  contributions  ef  beggars,  whose  ragsfserved 
for  his  masquerade,  he  pointed  to  the  tempting  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  m 
the  dLstant  horieon,  which  ever  fled  from  their  approach.  The  name  of,  this 
man,  eminent  for  ability,  but  coward  of  heart,  history  will  brand  with  the  cross 
of  the  Traitor ;  and  a  day  will  come,  when  Ireland,  disenthralled  by  her  revolu* 
ttonary  demecracy,  will  cast  away  his  memory  as  a  thing  accurst.  In  what 
cenditiou  in  ^ect  has  he  left  the  land,  on  whose  bloody  sweat  he  had  for  thirty 
years4hred— the  land  that,  forging  her  last  plowshare  into  pikes,  weald  have 
followed  him  to  the  citadel  of  the  enemy,  sod  stricken  at  the  very  heart  ef 
England?  To-day  her  people  have  not  a  perch  of  earth:  they  are  beggars, 
vagrants,  or  toiling  slaves  on  the  land  of  the  stranger.  Their  poUu,  adminiBtra^ 
iion^juBiice^  are  those  of  the  stranger:  and  having  neither  laad,  nor  work,  nor 
iooome,  nor  wages,  they  die  of  hunger  on  the  roads,  or  turn  the  treadmill  in  the 
workhouse.  Those  alone  whom  famine  has  not  crushed,  escape  to  distant  laods, 
io  such  multitacks  that  an  English  writer  lately  exclaimed,  **  Ireland  now  exports 
Botfaing  but  Irehmd." 

^  And  meantime  what  does  the  government  do  ?  With  folded  arms  it  looks  on 
this  torrible  agony.  It  maintains  the  law«-its  constobulary  bivouac  around  the  huts, 
leveled  by  the  landlord  to  root  out  human  betngs;  its  tribunals  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors,  evict  the  poorhouse,  the  last  home  of  beggars ;  even  charity  is  dispos- 
sessed.   Lo,  in  my  mind  the  drama  is  nearly  consummated.*' 

We  now  proceed  to  the  testimony  adduced  on  the  commission  or  en- 
Quiry  already  alluded  to.  We  begin  with  the  description  of  the  London 
Docks  given  by  the  reporter,  who  had  it  in  commission  to  investigate  in 
these  regions  of  seeming  affluence. 

'*  The  docks  of  London,**  he  says,  "  are,  in  truth,  the  focus  of  metropolitan 
wealth.  The  cranes  creak  under  the  weight  of  the  valuable  merchandise  thev 
aphoM.  The  storehouses  overflow  with  goods  ranged  as  so  much  pure  gokf. 
Pile  upon  pile  are  heaped  treasures,  the  extent  of  which  denies  the  power  of 
mortal  vision  to  compass  or  measure  it,  boundless  as  the  seas  over  which  they 
have  been  borne.  There  are  there  collected  more  of  the  earth's  productions 
than  would  satisfy  the  necessities  of  the  world ;  and  yet,  skle  by  side  with  this 
immeasurable  excess  of  riches,  is  an  excess  of  misery  equally  immeasurable. 
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I€  UM«e  mebfUi  Smn  tkeir  ivmeMi^,  ftppMr  (nibliflie«  umwd^  fke  wntdiedl- 
wtm  wkmh.  exiitB  with  tbeoi  it  90  Im  »;  for  iiey«r  did  hsman  toune  eonceive 
anylhins  equal  to  it.  FroijD  the  quays  and  magazmea  pan  into  the  courts  and 
aUeys  by  whieh  th^  m  sucroiiDded,  and  your  feeKagt  wiU  not  be  less  har- 
lowed  fay  their  nakadness,  than  your  wonder  ia  excited  hf  th»  aDperfluky  of  the 
otkera. 

*'  Eveiy  morning,  thither  throns  thonaanda  of  men  te  seek,  by  hsrd  kbinr, 
their  daily  bread.  But  if  over  ni|^t  tl^^ast  wind  has  been  lulled,  these  thon- 
snada  wUl  become  dependent  00  Uie  mt,  like  the  Cliamelion.  Their  own  and 
their  families*  meana  of  subsistence  are  as  uncertain  aa  die  wind  itself.  For 
Ihem  the  weather-eook  ia  an  index  of  anflbring  or  wall-being  ibr  the  day.** 

Speaking  of  the  countless  crowd  of  men,  bankrupt  in  every  pursuit, 
embracing  persons  in  every  condition  of  life,  who  mah  to  the  doek  gates 
on  mornings,  he  says :« — 

**  As  soon  as  yon  see  this  multitudeprecipitate  itielf  like  a  torrent,  yon  may 
he  certain  the  stewards  are  arrived.  Here  commences  the  crush,  the  strife,  tlie 
stndning  to  catch  the  eye  of  him  on  whose  word  depends  the  obtaining  of  work. 
How  could  the  aspect  of  these  fierce  poor  creatures  be  ever  foi^otten,  engag- 
ing in  deeply  strife  with  one  another  for  a  day,  or  eren  an  honr'a  work,  and  a  ^ 
strife  fierce  in  proportion  to  the  universalis  of  the  knowledge  that  aeveol  hna-  ^ 
dreds  must  remain  unprovided  for. 

These  are  the  reporter's  impressions.  Subjoined  will,  be  found  a  more 
detailed  picture  of  the  daily  and  nightly  life  of  that  hungry  mass  of  men, 
partly  drawn  by  themselves.    The  reporter  proceeds : 

*^  A  guide,  well  acquainted  thereabouts,  conducted  me  to  one  of  the  moat 
thronged  lodging  houses  in  that  neighborhood.  It  was  a  abed  of  the  dimensions 
of  a  small  bam,  and  constructed  as  rudely.  The  walls  were  without  plaster, 
and  the  tiles  scarcely  shadowed  the  interior.  The  rain  came  through  it  like  a 
sieve.  Around  the  room  was  ranged  a  long  and  dir^  table,  at  which  were  aaated 
some  twenty  unfortunates,  covered  with  rags. 

*'  *  I  had  a  half  day*s  work  to-day  at  the  docks,  said  one.  Yesterday  a  whole 
day.    On  Monday  a  half  day.* 

**  *  It  goes  hard  with  us,  said  another,  who  have  no  lodgings  but  the  street, 
although  beds  in  this  house  cost  only  two  pence.* 

**  To  the  reporter's  inquiry  what  they  did  for  food,  he  said : — 

^* '  I  have  been  two  whole  days  without  eating  anything,* 

**  *  And  I,'  said  another,  who  skulked  in  a  corner  with  his  diin  sunk  00  his 
chest,  **  I  have  spent  three  days  without  tasting  a  morsel.* 

**  *  Ah !  winter  is  a  terrible  time  for  us,'  sighed  a  young  man  no  more  than 
seventeen  years  of  age. 

** '  Taking  one  year  with  another,'  added  a  |^wn  up  yonng  man,  *  I  have 
worked  now  nearly  eleven  years  in  the  Docks ;  we  can  earn  no  more  than  hits 
shillings  a  week.  Often,  very  often,  we  are  three,  four  weeks,  without  earning 
a  single  penny,  and  in  winter,  moreover.' 

**  *6ut,*  said  the  reporter,  *  you  can  meantime  get  something  to  do  elsewhere.' 

**  ^  Yes,  sometimes  we  earn  two  or  three  penoe  near  Billingsgate.  Without 
this  we  should  have  nothing  to  lodge  us,  and  should  walk  about  and  die  of  hun- 
ger.' 

'*  *  That  is  what  I  mnst  do  to-night,'  said  he,  who  sat  in  (iia  corner  with  hia 
head  on  his  breast, 

"  *  And  I,  too,  and  X,  too,'  repeated  a  second  and  a  third. 

**  *  I  have  bad  two  or  three  hard  crusts  to-day,*  said  the  solitary  in  the  corner. 

**  *  That  is  about  what  we  all  have  had.'  ohimed  in  the  others. 

'*  *  I  have  earned  four  pence  to-day — ^I  one  and  three  penee-*I  what  will  pay 
for  my  bed— I  three  half  pence — ^I  a  paa^y-^I  a  singfa  half  peony,  aaid  the 
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voice  firom  the  corner— I  the  same— I  no  more.  Ah !  if  yon  return  to-morrow 
eveniDg,  you  will  find  one-half  of  us  will  not  have  earned  a  fiurthing — faUy  one- 
half.'  , 

**  Having  asked  how  they  generally  spent  the  night,'  adds  the  reporter,  *  I 
have  known  a  great  many  who  have  passed  six  nights  without  lying  on  a  bed.' 

•<  *  During  the  entire  winter,'  said  a  yonng  beardless  boy,  *I  have  not  slept 
on  a  bed.  For  three  whole  months  I  have  slept  on  the  stone  steps  of  Billingsgate. ' 

This  at  the  docks, — ^those  magazines  of  the  world — ^thoae  storehouses  of 
the  earth's  productions. 

Now  let  us  hear  the  heart-rending  gratitude  of  one  of  the  most  skillful 
weavers  in  Spitaliield,  for  being  rendered  childless  in  his  prime  of  manhood. 

•• '  Have  you  any  children  ?' 

'*  *  I  had  two,  but,  thank  God,  they  are  dead.' 

*^  *  Are  you  Uien  reconciled  to  your  children*s  death  ?' 

<•  *  Oh !  yes,  I  give  thanks  to  Qod  therefor.  I  am  relieved  from  the  burden 
of  supporting  them,  and  they,  poor  dear  creatures,  are  delivered  from  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  life.' " 

But  listen  to  another  history  of  metropolitan  life,  too  thrilling,  too 
touching,  too  agonizing  to  be  abridged  by  a  word : 

** '  I  worked  at  shirt  making.  I  received  two  pence  farthing  for  each.  By 
working  from  five  in  the  morning  until  midnight,  I  could  make  seven  in  a  week. 
This  gave  me  seventeen  pence  half  penny  for  my  entire  week's  work.  Out  of 
that  I  should  take  the  price  of  thread — two  pence  a  week— which  left  me  fifteen 
pence  halfpenny  for  lodging,  sustenance  and  candles.  I  was  'alone,  and  I  re- 
ceived some  little  presents  from  my  friends  ;  but  I  was  unable  to  support  life, 
and  I  went  oat  at  night  to  obtain  something  to  eat.  I  had  an  infant  who  con- 
tinually cried  for  food.  Not  being  able  to  support  it  with  my  needle,  I  went  on 
the  streets.  Sometimes  there  was  no  work,  and  then  I  was  forced  to  depend 
entirely  on  prostitution.  On  my  soul !  I  went  on  the  streets  solely  for  the 
means  of  getting  food  for  myself  and  my  infant.  If  I  could  otherwise  gain  a 
living,  I  never  would  have  done  this.  My  father  was  an  independent  preacher, 
and  I  swear  on  my  word,  solemnly  and  religiously,  that  it  was  the  low  price  of 
labor  which  drove  me  to  prostitution.  I  often  struggled  ;  many  a  time  I  took 
my  infant  into  the  streets  to  beg,  in  order  no  longer  to  cover  him  and  myself 
with  shame.  I  made  pincushions  and  trinkets ;  I  took  them  into  the  streets  to 
sell,  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  but  I  could  not  succeed.  Sometimes  I  would 
spend  the  whole  night  out,  myself  and  my  child  under  the  rain,  without  selling  a 
thing.  I  was  so  poor  I  could  ndt  get  even  a  night's  lodging  on  credit.  And 
when  we  were  unable  to  make  anything,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  lying  down 
under  a  shed,  for  I  used  to  be  too  tired  to  remain  standing  with  my  infant. 
Once,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  his  little  limbs  became  frozen  at  my  side.  We 
had  been  sitting  on  a  door  step.  1  attempted  to  walk  in  order  to  seek  the  poor- 
house.  I  was  unable  to  move  a  step.  The  snow  was  above  my  shoes.  It  had 
snowed  all  the  evening  and  we  were  out  under  it.  We  had  not  tasted  a  morsel 
of  bread  since  early  morning,  and  the  last  we  had  I  obtained  by  using  another's 
name.  I  was  compelled  by  fear  of  dying  with  hnneer,  to  pretend  that  I  was 
sent  by  another,  when  it  was  no  such  thing.  Oh !  the  agony  of  these  falsehoods 
for  a  sensitive  spirit !  All  this  time  I  strove  to  escape  prostitution.  Many 
solicited  me :  I  refused  all.  I  had  sworn  to  myself  that  I  would  avoid  this  kind 
of  life,  for  the  loye  of  my  child.  A  lady  observed  me  sitting  on  the  door  steps : 
she  brought  me  into  the  house,  and  chafed  the  limbs  of  the  child  with  brandy. 
She  gave  us  some  nourishment,  but  I  was  so  reduced  as  to  be  unable  to  eat. 
I  went  to  the  work-house  that  very  night.  I  told  them  we  were  dying  with 
hunger.  They  refused  to  admit  us  without  an  order.  Then  I  had  recourse 
again  to  prostitution  for  another  month.  I  was  not  able  to  get  work.  I  had 
no  discharge.    I  had  not  even  recommendations  to  get  work  at  second-hand. 
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My  reputation  wbb  altogether  lost^  At  last,  I  was  so  disgusted  with  my  mode 
of  life,  that  I  obtained  an  order  to  get  into  the  workhonse,  and  remained  there 
two  years.  The  moment  I  passea  the  threshold,  my  in&nt  was  taken  from  me, 
and  £  was  only  allowed  to  see  him  afterwards  once  a  month.  At  last  myself 
and  another  left  the  workhouse  to  go  to  the  business  of  umbrella  eovering, 
in  order  to  have  our  children  with  us.  We  got  one  shilling  a  dozen  for  the 
umbrellas,  and  generally  between  us,  we  finished  from  six  to  eight  dozen  a  week. 
I  then  earned  from  three  to  four  shilliogs  a  week,  anri  during  that  time,  I  aban- 
doned prostitution  altogether.  For  sake  of  my  child,  I  would  not  wish  my 
name  ever  known;  but  for  the  salvation  of  other  young  girls,  I  swear,  oh!  I 
swear  with  my  heart,  that  it  is  the  low  price  of  labor  that  forced  me  to  prosti- 
tution as  a  me^ns  of  living.  No  one  can  ever  comprehend  the  tortures  I 
endured.  I  hate  it  with  ail  the  power  of  my  heart.  My  whole  nature  recoils 
from  it.  None  but  God  knows  how  I  struggled  to  escape  it.  I  could  never 
succeed,  unless  I  got  work  that  would  pay  me  better.  If  I  remained  shirt- 
maker,  1  would  have  been  a  prostitute  to  this  hour.  I  pawned  the  frock  off 
my  back,  and  went  in  my  petticoat — I  had  but  one— rather  than  again  go  on 
the  streets.  But  all  was  in  vain.  We  were  near  dead  of  hunger.  I  stole — you 
understand  me,  sir — I  stole  her  cloak,  from  the  giVl  who  lodged  in  the 
same  room  with  me,  to  go  once  more  on  the  streets,  and  procure  a  crust  of 
bread.  I  left  my  child  wrapped  in  a  rag  of  an  old  qailt.  I  returned  with  half 
a  crown,  the  price  of  my  shame,  and  with  this  I  for  two  days  silenced  the  cries 
which  hunger  wrung  from  him.  Such  were  my  sufferings,  that,  two  days  be- 
fore I  made  application  at  the  workhouse,  I  resolved  to  commit  suicide.  I 
wrote  my  child's  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  with  the  address  of  his  aunts,  and 
pinned  it  to  his  little  chemise.  I  laid  him  on  the  bed  ;  I  kissed  him,  I  thought 
for  the  last  time,  and  proceeded  to  Regent's  Park  to  throw  myself  into  the  lake, 
near  the  road  to  St.  John's  wood.  I  went  there  because  I  thought  it  the  surest 
place.  A  policeman  observed  me,  and  asked  me  what  I  was  about.  He  sus- 
pected something,  and  led  me  outside  the  park.  This  saved  my  life.  My 
father  died,  blessed  be  Ood,  when  I  was  eight  years,  old.  My  sisters  were 
starving.  I  do  not  even  know  whether  one  of  them  had  not  actually  died  of  a 
cancer,  of  which  she  was  a  victim.'  " 

This  history,  debased  in  character,  but  simple  and  sublime  in  its  agony 
and  tears,  written,  as  it -is,  in  the  puddle  of  the  streets  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis, traced  in  the  snow  under  the  winter  shed,  engraved  on  the  gran- 
ite steps  of  the  rich  man's  door,  blurred  on  the  damp  floor  of  the  work- 
house, by  this  woman's  blistering,  burning  tears — this  history,  every 
word  a  drop  of  liquid  Are,  is  evolved  in  the  shadow  and  glare  of  that 
mighty  London;  There,  she  sits,  the  lone  outcast,  in  her  empty  garret, 
the  garb  of  theft  on  her  shoulders,  and  the  price  of  defilement  in  her 
hand,  whereby  she  stills  the  hungry  cry  of  one  as  dear  to  her  as  is  the 
boy  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  mother  of  a  line  of  monarchs ;  and  having 
a  soul  as  nejir  and  dear  to  God,  as  kindred  to  his  Spirit,  and  as  much  an 
heir  to  his  kingdom  ;  there  she  sits,  perhaps  midway  between  the  palace 
and  the  tower,  in  a  region  overflowing  with  milk  and  honev,  wine  and 
manna,  and  yet  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  there  she  sits,  having  need 
of  endurance  more  eternal  than  that  of  Tantalus,  for  she  had  lost  in  her 
shame  the  immortality  that  imparted  his  power  to  him ;  there  she  sits, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  national  wealth,  abundance,  luxury  and  superfluity, 
which  industry,  unscrupulous  energy  and  reckless  rapacity,  could  pile  to- 
gether— there,  in  the  storehouse  of  the  world,  in  the  lap  of  excess,  sits 
the  desolate  woman,  owning  nothing  of  her  sex  but  its  shame,  lonely, 
childless,  though  the  offspring  of  her  error  is  still  living,  but  chained  to 
the  repentant  iron  ring  of  a  heartless  charity  ;  there  she  rooks  her  to  and 
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fro,  thU  fallen  angel — ^a  ihio^  a  beggwr^  and  a  prostituta-^and  all,  all  W- 
oause  England  must  be  the  '^  workshop  of  the  world," 

M.  RoUin  dsewhere  aajs,  speaking  of  that  workshop,  that  the  beholdflr 
is  seized  witii  dizziness,  standing  within  the  mighty  whirl  of  energy  tiiat 
bespeaks  England's  activity  and  superfluous  affluence,  and  imaging  thai 
he  sees  revived  around  him  the  labors  of  the  Titans. 

This  is  the  type  of  the  government. 

That  is  the  type  of  the  peof^e  who  uphold  it,  and  die  of  its  weight. 
No  wonder  that  he  should  say,  comparing  both ; 

"  Ce  mot  decadaTiee  est  sorti  tout  naturellement  dee  faits.'* 

One  picture  more  and  we  leave  the  captal : 

**  *  Some  yeare  ago,  one  day  after  Chiistmaa,  myself  and  my  hnsband  spent 
the  whole  day  out  without  getting  a  haifpeay  to  earn.  I  was  then  auning 
my  first  childt  only  two  month's  old.  On  mtaripg  our  little  room,  I  felt  my- 
•elf  fainting.  The  only  thing  we  had  left,  of  whi&  it  was  possible  to  make  a 
penny,  was  one  glass,  die  very  glass  yon  now  see  on  the  table.  Everything 
else  had  been  pawned.  This  had  cost  (ive  pence  halfpenny.  I  endeavored  to 
sell  it,  but  could  not.  I  then  went  to  my  next  door  neighbor^  and  said  to  her — 
fi>r  the  love  of  God,  Mrs.  B^  lend  me  two  pence  on  this  glass,  for  we  are  dying 
of  hunger.  I  have  not  even  a  halfpeony,  she  replied.  Therea.(M>n  I  went 
away.  My  husband  had  gone  to  bed  in  his  clothes ;  for  we  had  neither  blanket 
nor  coverlet.  He  had  gone  to  bed,  having  no  other  nkeans  of  endeavoring  to  for- 
get the  hunger  and  cold.  We  had  neither  fire  nor  candles ;  but  a  slender  ray 
through  a  clink  gave  us  light  from  the  street.  I  sat  down  to  give  the  breast  to 
baby — poor  Wiliey,  he  is  an  excellent  boy  now.  I  found  I  had  scarcely  a  drop 
of  suck.  What  was  to  become  of  the  child  ?  A  horrid  idea  suddenly  passed 
through  my  brain,  and  I  said  to  myself: — Yes,  rather  than  see  him  suffer  in 
this  way,  I  will  kill  Wiliey,  and  then  I  will  kill  myself.  I  was  resolved.  Bat 
I  began  to  consider.  No,  no ;  I  will  cut  my  own  throat,  but  I  could  not  cut  the 
throat  of  my  baby.  *  *  *  To  kill  myself  then,  wouM  serve  no  purpose.  1 
will  run  to  the  river  and  throw  myself  in  with  baby  in  my  arms.  I  stood  op 
with  this  purpose.  But  another  thought  crossed  me.  I  laid  the  infant  on  the 
chair,  and  I  shook  my  hnsband,  crying  out  to  him — ^1*11  cut  your  throat — VH  cat 
your  throat.  He  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  seized  both  my  arms,  and  then  I 
comprehended  how  very  wicked  I  was.  I  fell  on  my  knees,  weeping  like  a 
child,  in  my  thankfulness  to  God  for  saving  me.* 

**  This  recital,"  adds  the  reporter,  **  was  given  with  the  utmost  simplicity ; 
it  was  drawn  from  her  by  accident,  and  the  poor  creature  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  would  ever  be  published.' " 

Mr.  Rollin,  after  closing  the  harrowing  detaU,  thus  oonmmnes  wiih 
himself: 

**  What  a  type  of  the  people  is  this  woman,  so  full  of  motherly  tenderness, 
and  yet  driven  to  the  verge  of  mnrder  and  suicide.  To  fancy,  after  this,  that  it 
IS  by  mere  chance  mortal  sufferings  pierce  our  hearts !  In  the  depths  of  this 
socieQr,  what  horrors  are  there  of  which  death  alone  hok]s  the  secret !' " 

This  is  London,  the  core  of  the  *'  heart  of  wealth,  commerce  and  power." 
A  few  more  will  complete  our  quotations.  A  careful  selection,  sufB- 
dent  to  exemplify  every  interest  upon  which  England^s  greatness  and  se- 
curity depend,  in  their  true  character,  would  require  more  space  than  we 
have  been  able  to  devote  to  this  entire  article ;  and,  besides,  we  fear  ren- 
dering injustice  to  ^*  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"  which  we  are  obliged 
to  translate  from  a  translation.  Any  one,  ever  so  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  genius  of  both  languages,  will  at  once  acknowledge  that  our  re- 
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translation  may  be  perfectly  faithful,  yet  infinitely  below  the  original  in 
pathos  and  power,  and  that  terrible  distinctiveness  of  misery,  of  which  it 
was  the  expression. 

The  subjoined  extract  depicts  the  commencement  of  a  process,  now 
near  its  consummation  in  Ireland.  The  scene  is,  we  believe,  in  Devon- 
shire, or  on  its  borders.    The  commission  reports : 

**  Not  alone  are  new  abodes  no  longer  bailt  for  a  population  always  increasing, 
but,  instead  even  of  repairing  the  old  cottages,  they  are  allpwed  to  come  down, 
and  aometimes  their  fall  is  accelerated.  In  a  parish  between  Houlton  and  the 
coast,  belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to  Edward  Elton,  depopulation  has  grown  into 
a  regular  system.  Six  cabins  either  fall  of  themselves  or  are  tevelled  by  the 
year.  Allowing  each  to  be  inhabited  by  seyen  persons,  the  proprietor  thus 
clears  his  domain  of  forty-two  human  beings  every  year ;  and  so  far  diminishes 
bis  poor  rates.  Ofteb,  to  be  sare,  the  expelled  find  an  asylum  with  their  neigh- 
bors, and  their  failing  becomes  a  charge  on  the  parish ;  bat  with  time  all  Qie 
dwellings  will  disappear,  and  Sir  E.  Elton  and  his  compeers  will  thus  be  re- 
lieved from  a  population,  whose  final  resource  is  no  other  than  the  poor  rate. 
This  is  what  is  called  clearing  an  estate.  (The  English  language  has  discovered 
hypocritical  formulas  for  the  crimes  of  the  aristocracy.)  In  proportion  as  hu- 
man dwellings  disappear,  and  a  void  is  left  in  a  parish,  the  lands  are  converted 
into  pasture,  grasing  replacing  corn-growing,  and  cattle  expelling  the  cultivators. 
Behold  the  end  which  all  the  great  landed  proprietors  propose  to  themselves  I 
Solitudinem  faciant." 

So  much  for  the  physical  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborers,  one 
word  as  to  their  moral  one.     The  commission  again  speaks : 

**  Their  education  is  not  a  whit  more  advanced  than  was  that  of  their  fathers 
in  the  days  of  William  the  Norman.  Since  the  eleventh  century  it  has  not 
progressed.     It  is  to-day  equally  what  it  was  then.^' 

Let  us  now  hear  the  same  faithful  chronicler,  describing  the  conditioD 
of  Manchester,  tlie  great  seat  of  industry,  the  ever-beating  heart  of  Eng- 
lish activity  : 

"  When  one  sees  the  working  people  pass  from  the  factories,  he  is  struck 
with  their  debilitated  appearance  and  stupid  aspect.  The  women  no  longer 
possess  those  rounded  and  lovely  forms,  which  express  the  distinctive  beauty  of 
their  sex.  Their  attenuated  figures  bespeak  the  malady  which  is  undermining 
the  generations  of  this  vast  city ;  and,  as  to  the  infants,  deprived  of  nursing  and 
of  nourishment,  and  living  on  breast  milk  poisoned  by  disease  and  want,  they 
stand  as  the  great  reproach  of  a  race  in  full  career  to  utter  degeneracy." 

And  again : 

**  At  Manchester  22,956  houses  have  neither  pumps  nor  cisteras,  nor  wells 
nor  pipe  water — ^and  cannot  be  accommodated  with  water  at  the  public  foun- 
tains. Tho  lowest,  filthiest,  and  most  unhealthy  district  in  Manchester  is  call- 
ed *  The  Angels'  Meadow.'  It  is  filled  with  caverns,  and  inhabited  by  prosti- 
tutes, robbers,  beggars,  and  vagabonds.  These  wretched  beings  burrow  in  holes 
the  most  horrible,  dark  and  filthy.  We  entered  a  cavern  about  ten  feet  long 
and  seven  wide,  lighted  only  by  a  few  lumps  of  burning  charcoal.  The  top  was 
■o  low  that  one  could  not  stand  erect.  A  dozen,  at  least,  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  some  sitting  on  stools,  and  some  squatted  or  stretched  on  the  ground, 
surrounded  the  fire."    •    •    •    •    • 

With  these  quotations  we  take  our  leave  of  M.  Rollm's  book,    lliat 
prejudice  and  aversion  have  accompanied  its  appearance,  it  would  be  idle 
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to  conceal.  For  these  we  have  no  care.  If  it  contain  the  truth,  they 
will  be  as  evanescent  as  the  morning  mists  that  cloud  the  star  of  day. 
If  it  do  not,  let  it  be  condemned,  but  condemned  on  its  own  demerits. 
The  judgment  of  the  English  press  is  petulant,  silly,  pointless,  andl  per- 
jured. He  is  accused  of  ignorsnce  and  misstatement  in  matters  of  trifling 
account, — ^matters  not  weighing  a  feather  in  the  great  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  book — and  accused  with  so  much  acrimony,  and  a  criticism  so 
puerile,  as  to  stamp  its  leading  and  unquestioned  evidence  with  a  double 
authority.  Vindictiveness  of  cavil,  concentrating  itself  on  trifles,  is  solid 
attestation  of  the  clear,  broad  and  telling  facts,  from  which  it  carefully 
shrinks.  In  describing  legal  process,  it  was  impossible  he  could  speak 
from'  personal  observation.  He  was  obliged  to  derive  his  information 
from  books.  These  books,  owing  to  sessional  changes  in  English  juris- 
prudence and  court  practice,  must  necessarily  lead  jiim  a  little  astray  ; 
nor  is  it  astonishing  if  he  mistake  the  exact  functions  of  such  important 
personages  as  Richard  Roe,  John  Doe  and  Whipple  Thrustout.  So,  too, 
of  the  college  life  of  to-day,  as  compared  with  the  college  life  to  be  found 
in  books,  which  led  him  into  some  slight  errors,  whereupon  the  hell  of 
criticism  cast  up  its  fiery  contents — "  Acheronta  movebo  !"  roared  some 
Oxford  fag,  whose  fagging  a  "/om^»cr"  dared  to  overdo.  Had  the  for- 
eigner arrived  in  London  from  some  eastern  clime,  where  England's  Par- 
liamentary records  do  not  run,  one  year  after  the  merchants  in  that  Par- 
liament and  the  nabobs  on  the  palace  back-stairs,  had  squeezed  out  of  the 
white  slaves  at  home  ^20,000,000  sterling,  as  payment  for  the  worn  out 
flesh  and  blood  of  some  thousands  of  black  slaves  in  the  colonies ;  and 
had  he,  deriving  his  information  from  her  then  published  state  papers, 
written  strictures  on  her  tortures  of  her  slaves,  the  "  Van  of  human 
freedom"  would  howl  him  such  an  octave,  and  would  so  rate  him  for  his 
ignorance,  as  to  make  him  wish  himself  at  Babel  or  in  Bedlam  !  What ! 
they,  who  not  only  had  no  slaves,  (none,  except  the  miners  and  the  clod- 
poles,  and  the  weavers  and  the  sempstresses,  and  the  dock-laborers  and  the 
sailors,  and  the  Irish  bog-trotters,)  but  who  felt  impelled  to  put  an  end  to' 
slavery  elsewhere  all  over  the  world,  as  the  champions  of  liberty, — An- 
glice,  in  order  that  no  African  could  underwork  their  ^ee  laborer, — they 
to  be  twitted  with  cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  those  held  to  service  ? 
"  They'd  have  you  mimic  no  such  mouthing,  my  master." 

So  it  is  in  the  present  instance ;  and  so  be  it.  Here,  however,  this 
petulance  makes  no  mountains  out  of  molehills,  were  they  alive  with 
stinging  ants.  And  here,  too,  the  book  will  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 
The  importance  of  its  unquestioned  facts  cannot  be  over-estimated.  At 
,  this  time  of  unsettled  opinion  and  unbridled  imitation  of  Anglo-Saxon- 
ism,  when  our  most  accomplished  bon  vivants  cannot  quaff  their  port 
save  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  smack,  it  is  especially  well-timed,  and  may 
prove  of  incalculable  utility.  In  the  hope  it  will  do  so,  we  commend  its 
perusal  to  the  two  secretaries  to  the  cabinet,  to  the  senate — and  we  earn- 
estly commend  to  the  enterprise  of  some  publisher  the  task  of  making  it 
accessible  to  the  millions  of  men,  who  "  live  and  die  by  labor,  in  this  em- 
pire." It  would  amply  repay  him  for  his  outlay,  and  more  amply  repay 
them  for  its  perusal.  If  its  contents  were  even  partially  known,  the 
World's  Fair  would  have  fewer  visitors,*and  the  world's  paragon  not  one 
Imitator.    This  is  the  morale  of  our  critique. 
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THE  VETO  POWER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


INTBODUCTION. 

To  the  Hon.  Horatio  Sstmovb,  ^ 

Lately  Democratic  CandidtUefar  CUfoemor  of  the  Stale  ofNeuhYork: 

Mt  DiAS  Sis: — Ab  joa  failed  of  sacceis,  by  only  about  three  handred  and  eighty 
▼otea,  at  oar  last  election,  and  under  a  party  disorganization  which  tranimatet  mto 
Penonal  respect  the  soifrages  yon  received,  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  from  my  know- 
ledge of  yonr  iotellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  sbonld  you  be  called,  in  the  pro-> 
fresa  of  your  life,  to  stations  of  much  more  extensive  utility  than  the  office  of  Governor, 
will  not  adopt  Joseph's  speech  to  Pbaroah*s  butler,  and  say,  "  show  kindness,  I  pray 
thee,  to  me,  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee ;!'  but  I  will  subjoin  to  this  introductory 
lerter,  a  brief  essay  on  the  Veto  Power,  that  you,  or  some  other  citizen,  who  shall  bie 
favored  with  the  privilege,  may  show  kindness  to  onr  country,  which  needs  it  more 
than  I. 

In  the  Democratic  Review  of  last  January,  I  demonstrated,  that  a  strict  coostmction 
of  the  OoDstitution  is  essential  to  our  permanance  as  a  confederaoy.  The  Negro  difl^ 
eolties  of  last  year,  like  the  Excise  rebellion  of  1799,  and  the  Tariff  nullification  ofl839, 
proceeded  from  a  lax  construction  of  the  Oonstitution;  and  we  may  now  cry  peaoa 
measures !  peace  measures !  But  we  shall  realize  no  peace,  except  we  construe  strictly 
the  powers  of  the  general  government. 

The  difference  between  a  strict  construction  and  a  loose  construction,  has  ever  sep 
rated  the  political  parties,  which,  under  varying  names,  have  existed  in  our  country 
Without  this  difference  we2  may  disagree  empirically  in  our  preferences  for  different 
men  and  particular  measures,  but  we  shall  be  divided  by  no  fixed  priuciplee.  The 
present  attefnpt,  therefore,  to  found  a  Union  party  on  the  negro  question^  irrespective  of 
whether  the  Constitution  shall  be  construed  strictly  or  loosely  on  the  tariff,  piiblic  im- 
pruvementfl,  the  veto,  &c.,  is  like  the  old  story  of  enacting  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with 
the  character  of  Hamlet  omitted.  The  project  may  serve  the  purposes  of  partisans,  as 
the  play  so  enacted  served  the  temporary  purpose  of  the  actors ;  but  both  schemes  are 
alike  deceptions  for  an^  permanent  utility. 

Oar  government  is  fast  departing  Irom  a  strict  limitation  in  a  new  Rartfcular ;— -the 
Constitution  says :  '*the  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States."  He  need  consult  nobody  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  though  he  may  re^ 
quire  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  toe  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices;"  but  now 
such  officers  constitute  themselves  a  cabinet  council,  and,  like  a  British  cabinet,  assume 
the  presidential  functions,  thereby  committing  a  usurpation  which  no  sanction  of  the 
President  can  legalize.  But  the  illegality  of  the  practice  is  its  least  evil.  A  Britiah 
cabinet,  being  recognized  as  crown  advisers,  act  responsibly,  while  ours,  being  a  vol- 
unteer conclave,  are  like  the  cloud  which  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  Israelites:  they 
screen  the  President,  and  are  themselves  invulnerable.  Nor  is  this  all  the  evil: — every 
mau*s  caution  is  heightened  ratably,  and  every  man's  perceptions  are  ratably  sharpen- 
ed, by  the  degree  of  responsibility  under  which  he  is  acting ;  hence,  when  the  Presi- 
dent transfers  any  of  his  personal  duties  to  his  Secretaries,  they  will  act  under  leas 
responsibilitv  than  the  President,  and  therefore  will  act  under  circumstances  less  favor- 
able to  wisdom.  But  even  a  responsible  cabinet  possesses  disadvantages  in  contrast 
*  with  a  single  Executive.  In  a  council  of,  say,  seven  men,  the  responsibility  is  divided 
by  seven ;  and  by  a  law  of  nature,  a  man's  solicitude  will  be  only  proportioned  to 
his  responsibility,  and  bis  acutenesa  will  be  proportioned  to  his  solicitude.  A  council  of 
sevenis,  therefore,  not  alens  with  a  focal  power  of  one  multiplied  by  seven,  butwith  a  focal 
power  of  one  divided  by  seven.  The  dismissions  from  office  by  President  Taylor,  ex-' 
amplify  one  of  the  practical  evils  of  this  innovation.  His  anti-election  disclaimer  of 
removals  for  partisan  differences,  induced  the  people  to  favor  his  elevation ;  and  when 


A 
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his  post  election  condact  falsified  the  expectations  therein  of  the  people,  the  discrepanc  j 
was  attribated  to  his  secretaries.  The  people,  therefore,  in  a  presidential  election,  can 
no  longer  exercise  any  control  over  the  principles  bj  which  thej  will  be  governed, 
bat  are  restricted  to  a  barren  choice  between  the  persons  of  rival  men  of  straw. 

In  short,  we  are  arrived  at  a  period  when  the  character  of  oar  government  depends  on 
the  secretaries  who  chance  to  nil  the  executivo  offices.  We  know  that  Uie  death  of  a 
recent  President  proved  providential  in  behalf  of  public  tranquillity,  by  occasioning 
the  removal  of  a  cabinet.  A  President  may'doabtless  advise  with  his  officers,  and  with 
all  persons  whose  opinions  may  assbt  his  own ;  bat  that  sach  advice  shall  become 
an  admitted  executive  machinery,  is  to  interpose  an  unconstitutional  shield  between  the 
President  and  the  people.  Hoping  better  practices  are  in  store  ibr  our  country  at  no 
distant  day,  and  a  return  to  the  strict  construction  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  whose 
secretaries  were  compelled  to  confine  themselves  to  their  proper  departmental  duties,  I 
proved  to  the  consideration  of  the  veto  power. 

Thi  Autrob. 

Utica,  New-York,  February  l«r,  1851. 

THE  VETO  POWER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

EvBRY  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  must  be 

E resented  to  the  President  before  it  can  become  a  law  : — "  If  he  approve, 
e  shall  sign  it ;  but,  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that 
house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated."  This  simple  mandate  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  dwindled,  by  a  latitudinarian  construction,  into '  a  power  of 
rejection,  only  when  a  bill  shall  be  unconstitutional ;  or  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  shall  have  passed  it  without  due  deliberation.  To  thus  relax 
the  veto  seems  to  diminish  the  powers  of  government,  and  we  become 
surprised  at  finding  the  relaxation  among  the  tenets  of  politicians,  who 
charaoteristically  enlarge  the  powers  of  government ;  but  our  surprise 
will  cease,  if  we  remember  that  the  relaxation  diminishes  restraints  on 
the  legislature,  which  is  the  only  usurping  branch  of  our  government ; 
hence  the  means  of  usurpation  become  increased,  just  in  proportion  as 
the  veto  power  becomes  diminished. 

• 

A  President  who  subordinates  his  will  to  the  will  of  Congress^  subordinates 
ike  people  to  their  servants, 

A  representative  in  Congress  represents  the  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
third  part  of  the  United  States.  His  constituents  are  locally  contiguous, 
and  he  regards  supremely  their  interests.  A  senator  represents  the  sixty- 
second  part  of  the  Union,  the  half  of  some  one  state,  to  which,  alone,  he 
is  amenable ;  and  its  wishes  control  his  conduct.  But  the  President 
represents  the  whole  Union — States  and  people.  To  him,  therefore, 
belongs  properly  a  supervision  over  every  bill,  before  it  shall  become  a 
law.  His  disapproval  of  a  bill  is  national,  not  personal ;  just  as  the 
sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  a  convict,  is  a  fiat  of  law  spoken  through 
a  judge,  who.  personally,  would  shed  no  blood.  A  President  must  lose 
himself  in  his  office,  not  lose  his  office  in  himself,  or  the  humility  of  the 
officer  will  humble  the  office  with  the  people  whom  the  office  typifies. 
The  humility  'of  a  clergyman  may  well  incline  him  to  refrain  from  cen- 
suring sins,  sinner  as  he  is  in  common  with  his  congregation ;  but  he 
censures  in  the  name  of  his  Divine  Master.  So  a  house  of  worship,  stone, 
brick  or  wood,  challenges  all  men  within  it  to  stand  uncovered,  not  in 
reverence  of  the  structure,  but  of  the  Deity  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

A  Veto  is  an  appeal  to  the  people  as  supreme  arbiter. 

In  law-suits,  a  demurrer  arrests  the  proceedings  till  the  court  shall 
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decide  the  merits  of  the  objection,  and  a  presidential  veto  arrests  legislation 
till  the  people  shall  decide  thereon  at  the  next  presidential  election.  A 
veto  is,  therefore,  in  honor  of  the  people,  as  a  court  of  last  resort ' 
General  Jackson  thus  considered  it  when,  «fuly  10th,  1832,  he  vetoed  a  re- 
charter  of  the  United  States  Bank.  He  said,  "  I  have  now  done  my 
duty  to  my  country.  If  sustained  by  my  fellow  citizens,  I  shall  be  grateful 
and  happy ;  if  not,  I  shall  find  in  the  motives  which  impel  me,  ample 
grounds  for  contentment  and  peace."  Instead,  then,  of  being  a  "  one 
man  power,"  a  veto  is  an  every  man's  power,  and  the  highest  privilege 
that  pertains  to  the  people.  Congress  felt  this,  when  they  presented  to 
General  Jackson  the  above  bank  bill  just  before  the  expiration  of  his 
first  official  term,  and  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election.  They 
knew  he  would  veto  it,  and  they  wanted  to  subject  his  veto  to  the  review 
of  the  people.  The  case  constituted  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  by 
Congress  and  the  President ;  and  admirably  illustrates  the  power  con- 
ferred on  the  people  by  a  proper  exercise  of  the  veto. 

A  Presidential   Veto  is  the  peopU?s  only  security  against  Congressional 
venality  and  usurpation. 

The  people  may  remove  a  representative  every  second  year,  and  a 
senator  every  sixth  year ;  but  a  re-charter  of  the  United  States  Bank 
could  not  have  been  corrected  by  a  removal  of  all  who  had  voted  for  it 
The  contract  would  have  been  consummated  and  irrevocable,  had  it  not 
been  arrested  by  a  veto ;  and  such  are  all  the  cases  to  which  a  veto  has 
been  applied.  But  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  fi-om  vetoes  cannot  be 
estimated  by  only  the  few  cases  wherein  thev  have  been  exercised.  Had 
Monroe  not  vetoed  the  Cumberland  Road  Bill  in  1822,  or  Jackson  the 
Maysville  Stock  Subscription  in  1830,  who  sees  not  the  extent  to  which 
such  legislation  would  have  been  carried  by  Congress,  whose  organization 
fiivors  such  legislation ; — the  roads  which  it  should  construct  in  any  state, 
provoking  every  other  state  to  procure  like  legislation.  Nay,  the  repre- 
sentative of  every  congressional  distrixst  wouli^  be  ambitious  to  procure 
for  his  locality  what  any  other  representative  had  procured  ;  hence,  every 
step  in  such  legislation  would  produce  others  in  a  compound  progression, 
(all  legislation  would  degenerate  into  a  scramble  for  spoils.  Nor  should 
we  omit  among  the  advantages  of  the  veto,  its  check  on  the  venality  of 
so  promiscuous  and  numerous  a  body  as  Congress : — ^to  say  nothing  of 
higher  ofiicials.  The  Galphin  disclosures  of  last  year  shocked  morality ;  but 
who  can  help  believing  that  the  Galphin  case  was  more  peculiar  in  its  ex- 
posure than  its  occurrence.  Hie  revival  of  old  and  rejected  claims  against 
the  government  is  become  common ;  and  charity  tries  in  vain  to  suppose 
that  the  claims  are  advocated  disinterestedly  in  Congress.  The  veto  of 
President  Polk  saved  the  country  in  his  day  from  French  Claim  spoliators ; 
but  his  veto  is  more  efiectual  in  showing  how  a  President  ought  to  act^ 
than  it  will  be  in  finding  imitators.  The  statute  of  limitations  which 
every  state  enacts,  is  not  designed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  just  de- 
mands, but  to  provide  against  the  evanescence  of  testimony  ;  for  if  a 
claim  seems  just  after  fifly  years  of  rejection,  we  ought  to  infer  that  the 
&cts  are  forgotten  which  showed  its  injustice,  and  not  that  our  predeces- 
sors were  disinclined  to  be  just. 
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The  Veto  is  powerless  for  evil. 

We  often  hear  that  a  king  of  England  would  lose  his  head  should  he 
diwart,  by  veto,  the  British  Parliament.  The  king,  however,  retains  his 
position  for  life,  and  his  veto  is  not  susceptible  of  a  quadrennial  review 
hy  the  people,  nor  reversible,  like  a  President's,  by  a  two-third  vote  of 
the  legislature.  Resides,  the  king  vetoes  to  retain  power,  which  the  peo- 
ple are  seeking,  through  Parliament,  to  wrest  from  him ;  but  a  President 
vetoes  to  disclaim  power  and  patronage,  that  Congress  are  attempting  to 
invest  him  with  by  wresting  it  from  the  people.  Such  has  been  the  character 
of  all  past  presidential  vetoes ;  and  that  an  exercise  of  the  power  evinces 
a  victory  by  duty  over  personal  ease,  may  be  inferred  from  the  few  vetoes 
which  have  been  pronounced  during  our  sixty-two  years  of  national  exist- 
ence ;  and  inferred  from  nothing  more  clearly  than  from  President  Polk*s 
sanction  of  the  Oregon  Territorial  Bill,  with  the  Wilmot  Proviso  super- 
added, and  which  uncharacteristic  sanction  he  in  vain  sought  to  justify  by 
an  apologetic  explanation.  The  people  need  not,  therefor^  fear  that  the 
veto  will  be  exercised  excessively.  Its  exercise  demands  rather  the  en- 
oouragement  of  every  patriot ;  especially,  as  its  ^most  mistaken  applica- 
tion can  delay  but  briefly  what  it  may  improperly  arrest. 

The  Veto  performs  for  Legislation  what  Chancery  performs  for  the  Com- 
mon Law, 

• 

President  Fillmore's  implied  declaration  to  veto  a  repeal  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  exemplifies,  in  its  salutary  influence  over  fif]been  states, 
another  utility  of  the  veto  power,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  un- 
easiness which  they  evinced  previously,  by  reason  of  the  tenets  of  his  party 
that  no  veto  was  proper,  except  against  unconstitutional  legislation.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  the  slave  states  have  deemed  the  veto  their  surest  re- 
liance against  Congressional  aggression ;  hence  the  uniform  desire  of  the 
South  that  the  President  should  be  a  southron.  This,  more  than  the  vic- 
tories of  Gren.  Taylor,  caused  his  election ;  nor  could  Van  Buren  have 
been  elected  in  1837,  had  he  not  then  Keen  '^  a  northern  man  with  south- 
em  feelings."  Indeed,  the  veto  is  admirably  adapted  to 'mitigate  the 
tyranny  of  a  legislative  majority,  when  the  tyranny  is  to  be  exercised,  as 
with  us,  over  states  organized  severally,  with  all  the  machinery  of  sove- 
reignty ; — ^arsenals,  munitions,  revenues,  a  legislature,  judiciary,  militia, 
and  citizens  accustomed  to  local  obedience ;  and  when,  accordingly. 
Congressional  tyranny  is  liable  to  disrupt  the  Union.  In  England,  where 
a  veto  is  practically  unknown,  no  such  urgency  for  its  exercise  exists,  for 
how  numerous  soever  may  become  the  victims  of  a  legislative  majority, 
they  possess  no  means  of  counter-aggression  but  unorganized  brute  riot 
and  impotent  clamor.  The  Court  of  Chancery  is  said  '^  to  break  the 
teeth  of  the  Common  Law,"  which  would  compel  a  man  to  pay  two 
thousand  dollars,  as  a  penally,  for  not  paying  one  thousand  on  a  stipula- 
ted day.  The  presidential  veto  tempers,  with  equal  beneficence,  the  tyr- 
unny  of  a  Congressional  majority,  which  can,  by  a  plurality  of  one  mem- 
ber, abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  enforce  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  on  the  people  of  a  new  territory,  or  outrage  otherwise  the  feel- 
ings of  fifteen  states. 
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UneonsHtuihnal  ZepiskUion  is  retnediable  without  a  Veto. 

The  judiciary  power  of  the  United  States  extends  "to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity,  arising  under  the  laws ;" — and  to  insure  impartiality  in  the 
judges,  they  "  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,"  and  receive  a 
compensation  which  cannot  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 
Now,  as  no  act  of  Congress  can  affect  an  individual,  except  a-s  he  may  be 
punished  judicially  for  disobedience,  he  possesses  in  the  judiciary  as  good 
a  shield  against  unconstitutional  legislation,  as  he  possesses  for  the  secu- 
rity of  his  life,  liberty  and  property.  To  say,  therefore,  with  some  poli- 
ticians, that  the  veto  shall  be  used  only  to  prevent  unconstitutional  legis- 
lation, is  to  assimilate  the  veto  to  the  fifth  wheel  of  a  coach, — ^which  is 
proverbially  useless. 

COKOLUBIOK.  ; 

But  the  above  politicians  fail  to  explain  why  a  President  must  not 
deem  the  constitutional  knowledge  of  Congress  better  than  his  own,  as 
well  as  its  deliberate  judgment  in  other  matters.  In  short,  the  President's 
intellect  is  paramount  in  both  cases  for  one  reason  only, — ^the  Constitution 
makes  it  paramount.  He  must  approve  or  disapprove  ;  and  if,  in  any 
case,  he  subordinates  his  judgment  to  the  will  of  Congress,  he  commits 
the  offence  of  respecting  Congress  more  than  he  respects  the  Constitution ; 
and  it  becomes  wounded  in  its  most  delicate  and  vital  part  by  him  who 
has  been  selected  as  its  defender. 


THE  AMICABLE  AND  THE  AMIABLE  IN  ENGLISH  POLICY. 

Two  months  ago  we  said  the  Nicaragua  question  was  not  settled.  The 
assertion  was  questioned  and  sneered  at.  Our  convictions,  notwithstand- 
ing, remained  unchanged.  The  retiring  Secretary  had  pronounced  a  strong 
opinion,  and  the  entering  Secretary  had  discussed  some  strong  liquids  with 
a  titled  gentleman,  who  was,  besides,  a  man  of  the  beau  monde,  and  an 
Anglo-Saxon  to  boot,  carrying  his  heart  about  in  his  palm,  ready  to  be 
pledged,  and  shared,  and  minced  out  among  Americans,  wherever  there 
was  a  chance  of  a  gloriamus,  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  Potomac 
We  were  told,  too,  by  good-natured  and  grave  statesmen,  that  the  Clayton 
treaty  was  very  explicit  and  very  stringent;  that  it  contained,  in  fact,  a 
large  quantity  of  Old  Zack's  cool,  straight-forward  sturdiness,  and  that 
Lord  Palmerston  could  not  get  out  of  it,  and  did  not  mean  to ;  and  that 
the  whole  thing  was  as  clear  as  the  nose  on  our  &ce,  and  that  we  should 
talk  in  subdued  tones,  and  allow  the  organ  aforesaid  to  be  twitted  in 
diplomatic  courtesy,  ere  we  suspected  England  of  a  design  to  perjure  her 
good  faith,  and  hold  Nicaragua  for  the  half-bred  majesty,  whom  she  hath 
anointed  with  the  chrism  of  royalty,  in  that  regard.  Statesmen,  it  was 
said,  do  not  bluster ;  and  the  "  brutum  fulmen"  which  was  hurled  against 
Austrian  grumbling,  was  canonized  as  an  attestation  of  the  spunk  yet  lin- 
gering in  the  Whig  Titan.  '*  Pshaw  1"  said  the  knowing  ones,  "  we  aint 
agoing  to  believe  that  Daniel  Webster  would  sell  the  country.''    Not  for 
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worlds,  of  course,  nor  did  any  body  say  so ;  the  country  is  one  thousand 
times  dearer  to  him  than  himself,  which  is  one  guarantee. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  hubbub  and  hobnob,  and  the  dignity  of  some 
and  the  gravity  of  some  others,  and  the  lethargy  of  all,  we  retained  our 
suspicions  that  there  was  a  very  noxious  sediment  in  those  sparkling 
glasses,  so  brimful  of  good  fellowship,  and  that  Sir  Henry  was  in  fact 
meditating  how  he  could  bamboozle  that  sfime  mighty  "  star,"  in  whose 
orbit  he  was  so  anxious  to  be  seen.  We  continued  in  effect  so  obdurate  as 
to  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  England  would  hold  Nicaragua, 
in  the  name  of  his  sable  majesty,  or  his  still  blacker  brother  monarcli  of 
another  hot  region,  if  need  ^ere ;  and  that  she  would  hold  it  by  chicane 
if  she  could,  by  fraud  if  she  could,  and  by  force  if  all  these  failed  her. 
Her  foothold  in  Central  America  is  near  a  century  old.  For  a  time  it 
was  maintained  by  piracy,  for  awhile  under  false  pretences,  and  finally, 
by  open  violence.  She  bound  herself,  on  at  least  four  solemn  occasions, 
and  under  the  most  stringent  obligations,  to  evacuate  it.  Afler  the  eva- 
sion or  open  violation  of  three  successive  treaties  with  Spain,  she  pledged 
her  word,  and  crown,  and  nationhood,  not  alone  to  evacuate  it  for  herself, 
but  all  whom  she  abetted,  using  almost  the  same  language  as  in  the 
Clayton  treaty,  and  she  continued  to  hold  it  in  open  violation  of  this 
compact.  That  she  is  less  false  or  faithless  now,  there  is  no  evidence. 
There  is  rather  significant  testimony  to  the  contrary.  Trace  her  career 
through  both  hemispheres,  and  you  will  find  cupidity  her  ruling  motive. 
That  darling  passion  was  never  so  roused  as  now,  at  least  in  connection 
with  Central  America.  She  sees  the  importance  of  commanding  this 
great  passage  of  the  world ;  and  neither  faith  nor  honor,  nor  engage- 
ments nor  treaties,  will  stand  in  her  way. 

There  are  two  questions  at  issue  here,  each  of  the  last  moment  to  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  republic. 

First.  Shall  this  Clayton  Bulwer  Treaty  be  fulfilled  ? 

Secondly.  Are  we  to  repudiate  engagements  voluntarily  entered  into 
with  the  supreme  government  of  Nicaragua,  inasmuch  as  we  very  rashly 
made  them  without  having  previously  entreated  permission  from  his  arro- 
gancy,  plenipotentiary  Chatfield '? 

These  questions,  it  may  be,  the  administration  is  too  impotent,  or  too 
for  committed,  to  determine.  They  are,  however,  no  longer  to  be  shirked. 
It  is  said,  and  it  yet  may  be  urged,  that  it  is  a  rigorous  rule  with  our 
government  never  tp  interfere  with  the  quarrels  of  other  nations.  The 
proposition  applied  to  this  case  is  false,  evasive  and  contemptible.  We 
have  interfered.  We  have  bound  ourselves  to  Nicaragua  and  to  Eng- 
land, and  England,  in  turn,  bound  herself  to  us.  We  have  to  fulfil  our 
own  obligations,  and  to  compel  others  to  observe  theirs.  If,  through  af- 
fectation of  a  sickly  morality,  or  a  mistaken  sense  of  the  interests  of 
peace,  we  fail  in  either,  we  had  better  abdicate  our  sovereignty,  and  creep 
under  the  protecting  flag  of  the  pirate  of  th*e  seas,  disqualified  by  our 
own  feebleness  and  faithlessness  to  undertake  any  function  of  nationhood. 
We  did  interfere — we  gave  our  solemn  guarantee.  We  must  redeem  it, 
or  be  for  ever  accursed,  our  name  a  by-word,  our  faith  the  expression  of 
obliquity  and  double  dealing.  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  Clayton 
treaty  ?  Was  any  interest  of  ours  at  stake  ?  Was  it  uncalled-for  in- 
termeddling in  a  question  of  child's  play  ?  Was  it  a  game  of  push-pins, 
invented  to  beguile  the  idleness  of  a  couple  of  dexterous  or  lazy  urchins  1 
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Oi^  were  they  in  earnest,  those  sage  diplomatists,  and  did  they,  in  good 
fidth,  pledge  their  respective  countries  to  a  convention,  embracing  the 
gravest  interests  of  mankind  1 

If  the  latter,  surely  this  peddling  and  mystery,  and  shrugs  and  nods,  are 
pitiful.  'Tis  stitching  fig-leaves  to  shelter  us  against  the  arctic  snows. 
We  are  told  to  hold  in  our  breath,  afid  shuffle,  and  wink,  and  dissemble, 
and  speak  of  anything  and  everything  but  that  which  is  thrust  in 
our  fiiees,  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  dealt  with.  A  commission 
of  inquiry  is  su^ested.  '^Send  cool-headed  statesmen  down  to  the  trOpic 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,"  say  the  peace-makers.  Certainly,  if  you  can- 
not elsewhere  determine  whether  the  cabinet  were  fit  subjects  for  a  writ 
"  de  lunatico  inquirendo."  When  you  see  a  robber  at  your  desk,  appro- 
priating your  dollars,  issue  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  see  whether  he 
came  in  by  the  door  or  by  the  window.  Satisfy  yourself  lest  you  may 
make  a  fatal  mistake,  compromising  the  peace-preservation  society,  sit- 
ting on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  By  all  means ;  but  the  robber  will,  mean- 
time, have  secured  his  booty. 

But  if  the  government  be  inadequate  to  its  duties,  it  is  meet  the  coun 
try  should  know  how'  far  it  has  proceeded,  what  it  has  attempted,  and 
what  it  has  failed  in.  It  is  now  nearly  twelve  months  since  this  treaty 
was  ratified,  and  every  mail  brings  fresh  intelligence  of  some  new  viola- 
tion of  it.  During  some  part  of  that  time  the  government  has  been 
hood-winking  the  country  ;  while  the  plenipotentiary  and  the  omnipotent 
Secretary  were  practicing  the  Scotch  fiddle,  to  the  tune  of  "  caw  me,  eato 
theey"^  assurances  were  given  the  people,  on  perfectly  current  authority, 
that  certain  gambols  of  one  Fred.  Chatfield  were  severely  rebuked  by^ 
his  government.  The  "giant  intellect"  was  represented,  not  as  in  the 
lion's  den,  but  in  a  kennel,  with  numerous  snappish  cur  dogs  barking  at 
his  heels — not  one  of  whom  could  even  scrape  that  triple  armor  of  a  "just 
cause,"  in  which  he  was  encased,  ^t  would  be  treason  to  the  "  lustre  of 
his  eye"  to  suppose  it  was  ever  clouded,  when  vigil  was  to  be  kept  by 
the  imperilled  honor  of  the  country.  As  long  as  these  assurances  were 
of  current  value,  and  while,  for  hospitality's  sake,  it  was  not  meet  to  in- 
terrupt good  fellowship,  the  senate  properly  exhibited  very  profound  indiffer- 
ence. Now,  however,  that  the  season  of  merriment  is  over,  and  Mr. 
Chatfield,  we  beg  his  arrogancy's  pardon,  Fred.  Chatfield,  piqued  at  his 
supremacy  being  questioned,  devclopes  at  once  the  fullness  of  his  author- 
ity, and  the  ultimate  limits  of  his  condescension,  in  regard  to  the  bound- 
aries of  Mosquitia,  possibly  that  body  may  not  deem  it  unworthy  of 
their  plethoric  dignity  to  institute  some  inquiry  on  this  subject. 

Before  recording  this  recent  memorial  of  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  Fred. 
Chatfield,  representing  Victoria  Regina,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we 
are  tempted  to  re-produce  a  spicy  letter  of  his  Eminence  the  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  his  "  trusty  and  well4)eloved  councillor.   Here  it  is,  verhum  verbo, 

[Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to  Fred.  Chatfield,] 

Washihgtow,  Feb,  2«,  1850. 
**  Dear  Sir, — I  trust  that  you  will  have  settled  the  question  of  claims  before 
the  order  for  evacuating  Tiger  Island  arrives.  I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  deal 
with  such  people  on  matters  of  justice,  if  you  caoDot  keep  before  their  eyes  the 
ultimate  argument  of  force,  and  I  feel  exceedingly  for  your  position,  with  such 
a  geotlemao  as  Squier  **  making  capital*'  at  your  elbow.    But  pray  let  me  take 
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the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  that  it  is  well  always  to  coQsider  not  only  what 
you  chink  should  be  done  for  the  particnlar  interest  you  have  in  hand,  but  what 
your  government,  which  has  so  niaoy  interests  to  consider,  will  back  you  in 
doing ;  since,  to  make  a  step  forwards,  if  subsequently  it  is  to  be  made  back- 
wards, only  renders  matters  worse.  I  would  not,  also,  let  Mr.  Squier*s  mis- 
doings hurry  you  too  much  out  of  the,line  which  you  would  otherwise  pursue. 
His  conduct  is  generally  disapproved  of  here ;  and  I  know  that  the  Statu 
department  has  formally  disapproved  of  it. 

"  Neither  do  I  think  that  this  government  has  at  the  present  moment  the 
views  you  seem  inclined  to  credit  it  for.  It  ia  funoever  a  weak  govemmefU,  and 
being  suspected  by  the  popular  party ^  is  ever  afraid  of  seeming  in  favor  of  any 
policy  that  is  unpopular.  Thus,  tKough  its  intentions  may  be  trusted^  its  course 
cannot  be  relied  upon.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  settle  the  Mosquito  business. 
I  think  they  may  succeed :  they  ought  to  do  so.  We  have  every  wish  to  aid 
in  constructing  a  canal — that  is,  in  protecting  its  construction  and  guarantying 
its  security  when  constructed.  Nor  have  we  any  great  interest  in  the  Mos- 
quito protectorate,  or  any  selfish  object  to  serve  by  maintaining  •  it.  But*  we 
ought  not  and  I  believe  will  not  abandon  it  dishonorably,  nor  permit  the  Nicani* 
guans,  whom  we  have  expelled  therefrom,  to  be  again  masters  of  the  San  Juao, 
These  are  my  private  opinions,  but  I  think  you  may  like  to  know  them.  1  have 
defended  your  conduct  here  as  to  Tiger  Island,  on  the  ^ound  that  it  was  pro- 
voked by  Squier;  but  it  was  too  *go  ahead.*  '    H.  L.  B.*' 

And  here  the  compliment  thereof: 

[Fred.  Chatfield  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Nicaragua."] 

GUATE1IAI.A,  Thursday^  Dec.  5, 1850. 

**  Sir  :  The  frequent  overtures  which,  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  Mosquito, 
have  been  made  to  the  Republic  \>f  Nicaragua,  with  a  view  to  determine,  by  a 
solid  agreement,  the  boundary  between  the  Dominions  of  the  King  of  Mosquito 
and  the  Territories  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  have  been  systematically 
rejected.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  judges  that  tbe  interest  and  convenience  of 
both  parties  require  that  this  point  should  no  longer  remain  unsettled  ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  conciliatory  spirit  which  animates  Her  Britannic  Majesty  on  this 
subject,  it  has  been  determined  that  the  frontiers  of  the  King  of  Mosquito  on  the  * 
side  of  tbe  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  and  of  Nicaragua  on  the  side  of  Mos- 
quito, shall  be  such  as  they  were  on  the  13th  September,  1821,  when  Nicaragua, 
as  a  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  declared  its  independence  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.       •  •  t  •  • 

**  The  imperfect  geographical  knowledge  of  the  interior. of  Central  America 
opposes  for  the  present  a  considerable  liiflficulty  to  the  determination  of  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  places  along  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  border  of 
Nicaragua ;  but  circumstances  require  that  the  general  line  of  boundary  should 
be  made  known,  which  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  are  prepared  to  assert 
for  the  Mosquito  King. 

**  The  undersigned.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Charge  de  Affaires  in  Central 
America,  has  the  honer  to  declare  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Supreme  Government  of  Nicaragua,  that  the  general  boundary  line  of  the 
Mosquito  Territory  begins  at  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  boundary  line, 
between  the  district  of  Tegueigalpa  in  Honduras,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
Legovia,  in  Nicaragua,  and  after  following  the  northern  frontier  of  New  Lego- 
via,  it  runs  akmg  the  sooth-eastern  limit  of  the  District  of  Mntagalpa  and 
*  Chontales,  and  thence  in  an  eastern  course,  until  it  reaches  the  Machuca 
Rapids,  on  the  River  San  Juan. 

*'  In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  has  to  state,  that  the  boundaries  above 
described  are  those  which  divide  the  two  countries  ;  but  he  repeats  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  continues  willing  to  treat  and  agree  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nk»ragua  for  the  final  settlement  of  these  questions,  on  an  amicable 
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aod  permaoent  bafis;  and  the  tindersigDed  trusts  that  the  GroreniEneot  of 
Nicaragua  will  see  the  policy  of  coming  to  a  friendly  understanding  with  the 
Mosquito  Government,  for  it  i8  obvious  that  no  canal  or  any  other  improved 
mode  of  transit  across  the  Istkmtts  can  well  he  established  before  the  difficvliy 
raised  by  Nicaragua  on  this  point  is  nut  an  end  to, 

'*  The  undersigned  avails  himself  or  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the, 
dec,  &:c.  • 

^'(Signed)  Fbed.  Chatfibld.*' 

As  commentary  to  the  above,  we  subjoin  in  a  note,  the  grounds  on 
which  the  British  navy,  at  this  man's  behest,  blockade  the  coasts  and 
harbors  of  two  independent,  but  weak  nations.  The  main  reason  is, 
that  the  Government  at  St.  Salvador  refused  to  publish  a  decree,  declaring 
in  solemn  form,  that  the  strictures  of  certain  newspapers  on  His  High 
Mightiness  were  libellous  and  false.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  here  breaks 
quite  new  diplomatic  ground,  likely  to  complicate  the  relations  between 
ail  civilized  states.  As  one  of  its  earliest  consequences,  we  apprehend  a 
pronunciamento  from  the  capital,  designating  our  own  criticism  on  this 
autocrat  of  the  Isthmus  as  utterly  profane,  and  flatly  blasphemous ;  or  if 
such  anathema  be  not  fiilminated,  and  promptly,  the  union  jack  will  be 
seen  in  the  bay  determining  with  the  most  conciliatory  and  winning 
gruffness,  what  vessel  shall  or  shall  not  enter  the  harbor,  until  such  times 
as  we  learn  to  come  to  an ''  amicable*^  arrangement,  that  is,  subscribe  with- 
out dissent  and  without  murmur  to  eveiy  syllable  of  the  Chatfield  logic, 
unsound,  arrogant  and  ofiensive  though  it  be ;  yea,  and  not  only  subscribe 
with  our  proper  hand  to  a  gross  lie,  but  proclaim  to  all  mankind  that  the 
said  Dragoman  Chatfield  is  the  most  just,  generous,  polite,  obliging  and 
considerate  of  negotiators.  And  here,  let  us  be  permitted  to  hint,  that 
the  projected  commission  to  Central  America  should  institute  due  inquiry 
into  the  character  of  those  libels  which  have  been  silenced  by  a  cannonade, 
and  report  thereupon  for  the  benefit,  edification  and  instruction  of  all 
irreverent  journalists,  who,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  proper  deference  due 
to  the  representative  of  majesty,  may  involve  the  country  in  a  confla- 
gration, such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  since  the  fall  of  Troy. 

In  dealing  with  this  harlequin  Charg^,  we  have  unconsciously  run  into 
badinage.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  it,  when  we  see  momentous 
questions  of  public  policy,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  world  are  more 
or  less  involved,  and  to  which  the  name,  and  faith,  and  honor  of  the  United 


**  Note.— -I  proceed  to  make  a  formal  demand  that  reparation  for  the  following 
injuries  be  immediately  made  : 

**  1st.  I  demand  of  the  Government  of  San  Salvador  the  promulgation  of  an 
act  or  decree,  pledging  itself  to  execute  faithfully,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  all 
the  articles  of  the  two  contracts  made  by  Don  Miguel  Mootoya  and  Don  Juan 
Antonio  ^Ivarado,  Commissioners  of  the  Governor  of  San  Salvador,  with  me, 
Charge  d*  Affaires  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  on  board  the  steamboat  Gorgon, 
in  the  Port  of  La  Union,  Nov.  12,  1849. 

**  2d.  I  demand  that  the  Government  of  San  Salvador  address  a  letter  to 
Don  Marcos  Idigoras,  English  Consular  agent  in  San  Salvador,  relieving  him  from 
the  exercise  of  the  policy  which  he  has  been  compelled  to  use  by  order  of  the 
Government.  (I) 

**  3d.  I  demand  that  the  Government  of  San  Salvador  direct  a  letter  to  me, 
as  Charge  d*  Affaires  of  Her  Majesty,  contradicting  the  notoriously  false  asser^ 
turns  which  the  public  prints  of  San  Salvador  have  frequently  published  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  British  Government  and  its  functionaries.  (!)** 
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Staties  are  irrevocably  committed,  "  hip,  hip,  hurraed,"  among  mellow 
Anglo  Saxons,  or  rudely  sneered  at  in  ill-tempered  and  offensive  di- 
plomatic correspondence,  by  a  hair-brained  subordinate.  But  the  facts 
presented  require  a  graver  consideration.  The  first  is,  that  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  while  feasted  at  Washington,  and  followed  for  the  tie  of  his 
cravat,  and  the  cut  of  his  coat-skirts,  «nd  lionized  as  the  pink  of  chivalry 
and  gentility,  coolly  sat  to  his  desk,  and  in  a  confidential  conmiunication 
to  his  man-of-all-work,  insulted  and  betrayed  the  men  he  had  either 
cajoled  or  seduced.  "  I  am  sure  of  the  government,"  he  says,  "  but  they 
are  weak,  and  if  you  proceed  too  openly,  they  would  be  unable  to  resist 
the  sentiment  of  the  country ;  therefore,  be  false  and  fawning,  but  sure  of 
hold." 

In  this  version  of  the  famous  epistle,  we  may  have  made  the  insult 
and  the  treachery  more  apparent  and  palpable.  But  we  have  not  in  the 
least  changed  their  character.  That  they  are  there,  unmistakable  and 
emphatical,  no  rational  man  will  deny.  The  question  then  is,  did  Sir 
Henry  write  the  letter,  or  did  he  not  1  It  has  been  whispered  he  did  not ; 
and  when  interrogated,  he  is  said  to  have  answered  by  another  inter- 
rogatory— ^is  it  possible  that  I  could  be  suspected  of  anything  so  extra- 
vagant ?  So  exactly  said  Mrs.  Manning  to  her  accomplice,  when  discussing 
the  meditated  murder  of  her  paramour — "  Who  would  ever  suspect  us  of 
a  crime  so  awful  ?"  If  our  memory  serve  us  faithfully,  we  think  we  have 
read  in  the  writings  of  the  diplomatist's  accomplished  brother,  something 
like  the  same  sentiment.  "  Villains,  upon  system,  regard  the  enormity  of 
a  crime  as  one  of  their  greatest  safeguards."  Even  if  the  novelist  did 
not  immortalize  this  sentiment,  it  is  nevertheless  true  ;  and  it  must  have 
been  present  to  Sir  Henry's  mind,  if  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  that 
his  letter  would  be  detected  and  exposed.  That  he  did  write  the  letter, 
therefore,  is  as  indisputable,  notwithstanding  such  denial,  as  that  it  is 
insulting  and  treasonable — treasonable  towards  those  whose  infidelity  to 
their  own  trusts  he  reveals.  What  they  did  in  respect  to  this  ;  what 
explanations  they  demanded  and  received  ;  it  is  fit,  and  it  is  time,  the 
Senate,  the  House,  and  the  public  should  know. 

The  next  fact  is  the  CJayton  treaty. 

That  it  was  mutually  ratified  everybody  knows.  That  it  contained 
the  following  stipulation,  ever  body  knows : 

*^  Article  I.  The  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  hereby 
declare,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever  colonize  or  occupy,  or  as- 
same  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua^  Costa  Rica^  the  Mosquito  coast, 
or  any  fart  of  Central  America;  nor  will  either  make  use  of  any  protection 
which  either  affords,  or  may  afford^  or  any  alliance  which  either  has^  or  may  have, 
to  or  with  any  state  or  people,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  or  colonizing  Nicara- 
gua, Costa  Aica,  or  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America,  or  of 
aauming  or  exercising  dominion  over  the  same" 

That  the  express  and  well-understood  meaning  of  this  stipulation  was, 
that  Great  Britain  should  neither  take  nor  keep,  either  in  her  own  or  any 
other  person's  name,  one  foot  of  land  in  Central  America ;  everybody 
knows,  also— Mr.  Qayton  has  proclaimed  this  in  the  most  positive  and 
distinct  terms. 

That  Fred.  Chatfield  has  the  entire  sanction  of  his  government  in  open- 
repudiating  the  treaty,  and  making  demands  inconsistent  with  its  letter 
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and  spirit,  and  most  obvious  meaning,  everybody,  who  is  not  a  knave  or 
an  idiot,  must  admit. 

That  the  United  States  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  distinctly 
guaranteeing  to  protect  the  proposed  route  of  the  canal,  perfectly  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  Nicaragua  over  and  to  the  precise  territory  now  indi- 
cated in  the  Chatfield  protocol,  as  that  which  her  majesty  the  queen  is 
prepared  to  assert  Sambo's  title  to,  everybody  well  knows. 

W  hat  England  means  to  do,  and  is  openly  doing,  then,  is  this  : 

First — ^To  repudiate  and  abjure  the  stipulations  to  which  she  had  set 
her  hand  and  seal — She  said  in  the  treaty,  ^^  I  will  not  colonize  the  Mos^ 
quito  coast.^  I  will  not  make  use  of  my  protectorate  or  alliance  with  any 
person  which  I  have  or  may  have,  to  colonize  the  Mosquito  coast. 
She  says  now,  through  her  official,  *'  I  am  prepared  to  assert  such  and 
such  a  boundary,  in  the  name  of  the  Mosquito  King,  on  the  said  Mos- 
quito coast." 

And  Secondly — ^To  compel  this  republic  to  sneak  out  of  her  obliga- 
tions to  Nicaragua,  and  become  false  as  herself — "  It  is  obvious  there  can 
be  no  canal  unless  you  agree  to  my  terms,"  says  Fred.  Chatfield,  in  the 
name  of  his  queen. 

Out  of  this  position  there  is  no  snivelling.  Hems  and  haws,  and  pa- 
tience and  oiliness,  will  not  avail.  There  stand  the  States,  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  pledged  to  an  undertaking,  which  they  cannot  repudiate 
without  perjury,  or  shrink  from  without  cowardice.  This  will,  perhaps, 
be  called  bluster.  Be  it  so.  When  a  man  is  met  on  the  highway,  and 
called  a  cut-throat  and  a  coward, — when  he  is  told  that  he  must  eat  his 
own  promise,  and  the  friend,  to  whom  he  made  that  promise,  is  knocked 
down  and  stamped  on  in  his  presence,  he  does  not  usually  measure  his 
phrases  or  polish  his  indignation,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  a  goose-livered 
craven.  We  do  not  yet  admit  that  it  has  come  to  this  with  our  country. 
There  may  be,  and  there  are,  quaking  drivellers,  whose  highest  ambition 
it  is  to  imitate  well-bred  and  fashionable  deceivers,  who  think  there  is  no 
merit  in  any  but  a  tortuous  course,  and  true  English  only  in  ambiguous 
language.  They  do  not  represent  America.  They  belie  and  scandalize 
her  real  sentiments.  In  this  instance  she  has  waited  and  borne  as  &r  as 
it  was  becoming  in  her  to  do.  Her  government  was  her  guarantee  that 
she  would  suffer  no  dishonor.  She  afforded  to  it  her  unhesitating  confi- 
dence, in  the  tace  of  facts  of  the  most  startling  kind.  These  facts  now 
assume  a  complexion  which  would  render  further  indifference  perilous, 
if  not  criminal ;  and  the  country  turns,  with  unanimous  accord,  to  the 
Senate,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  step  between  it  and  disgrace.  The  major- 
ity of  that  august  assembly  are  bound  to  interfere  by  association,  by  con- 
viction, and  by  hope.  They  are  bound  to  insist  on  distinct  and  full  ex- 
planations. It  is  in  such  a  crisis  the  Constitution  intended  their  patriot- 
ism should  be  invoked  ;  it  is  in  such  a  crisis  the  people,  whose  trustees 
they  are,  should  demand  that  they  shield  them  from  infamy.  Their  time 
has  come ;  it  may  pass  from  them,  and  pass  for  ever. 
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THE  DUTT  OP  A  BIOGRAPHER. 

■ 

The  hope  of  immortality  is  the  sustaining  prindple  which  animates 
the  Christian.  For  a  glorious  future,  in  an  unknown  and  uncertain  bliss- 
ful region,  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  have  willingly  and  gladly  sacrificed 
comforts,  pleasures,  honors,  and  even  life  itself.  It  is  this  belief  that  has 
nerved  the  arm  of  the  Mahometan,  stifled  the  dying  groans  of  the  Hindoo, 
sustained  the  persecuted  Hebrews,  amid  the  multitude  of  calamities  that 
have  been  showered  upon  them,  and  comforted  the  martyr  at  the  stake. 

But  a  &r  inferior  motive  will  not,  unfrequently,  produce  a  train  of 
equally  difHcult  actions,  alike  requiring  all  the  energy  of  body,  and  the 
strength  of  purpose,  which  characterize  those  before  mentioned.  Those 
whose  aim  is  a  glorious  immortality,  are  few  in  number ;  for  the  steps 
that  lead  thereunto,  are  not  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  opposing  ene- 
mies ;  but  every  tread  crushes  some  selfishness,  personal  indulgence, 
criminal  or  vain  appetite. 

They  are  the  avenues  that  lead  to  the  Temple  of  Fame  that  we  see 
crowded  with  such  restless,  striving  multitudes,  each  endeavoring,  by  any 
means,  to  surpass  his  neighbor,  and  thus  make  6f  life  a  mean,  contempt- 
ible, constant  strife  of  bitterness,  envy  and  despair.  Still  content,  if  not 
reaching  the  certain  goal  during  the  career  of  life,  with  the  hope  of  a 
niche  and  an  obituary. 

"  To  blaze  with  gnilty  glare  thro'  future  time, 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime." 

The  object  of  history  is  twofold.  First,  to  give  an  accurate  account  of 
past  events,  and  secondly,  to  hold  up  the  lofly  deeds  and  high  endeavors 
of  those  who  have  gone  before,  for  the  commendation  of  the  world,  and 
as  an  example  for  all  to  imitate,  and  strive  to  attain.  Truthfulness  is, 
therefore,  indispensable.  The  writer  cannot,  in  justice  to  himself,  or  his 
subject,  commence  his  task  with  preconceived  viewK  or  opinions,  which 
he  is  anxious  to  maintain,  and  to  do  which,  a  vitiated  judgment,  or  a 
fraudulent  wilfulness  will  warp  facts  to  his  desires. 

That  portion  of  history  which  is  denominated  biography,  has  particular 
claims  upon  the  historian,  and  truth  here  is  but  a  matter  of  honesty,  for 
it  is  oflen  the  sole  reward  which  the  unfortunate  subject  may  receive  for 
all  his  trials  and  sufferings,  as  it  is,  also,  occasionally,  the  only  punish- 
ment for  intentional  error  and  well-guarded  vice.  It  was  for  this  *'  bub- 
ble reputation,"  that  he  endured  even  unto  the  end,  and  now  to  rob  him 
of  this,  is  far  ^lore  grievous  than  the  sin  of  the  pickpocket. 

But  no  man  liveth  for  himself  alone.  His  name,  his  deeds,  and  the 
results  that  he  has  cfFected — the  steps  by  which  he  rose  to  eminence,  or 
descended  to  infamy,  are  the  world's.  His  life  is  a  lesson  to  mankind, 
and  futurity  may  play  over  the  game  which  he  lived  ;  see  where  the  mis-^ 
move  was  made,  and  learning  by  his  experience,  shun  similar  errors  in' 
their  own  conduct.  The  author  has  not,  therefore,  a  moral  right,  from 
any  partiality  to  the  subject  of  his  biography,  either  to  conceal  the  de- 
viations, or  to  put  a  false  gloss  upon  the  faults  of  one  who  belongs  to  the 
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world's  history.  It  maj  be  kindness  on  the  part  of  die  author,  showing 
a  warm  heart.  Amabilitj  is  truly  a  pleasant  trait,  but  the  justice  of  in- 
flexible Gato  is  far  more  praiseworthy. 

The  ofl-repeated,  **  cte  mortuU  nily  nisi  honum^^  has  not  only  been  the 
cause,  or  the  apology,  for  very  great  falsehood,  but  has,  also,  done  a  vast 
amount  of  injury.  The  unworthy  deeds  of  any  distinguished  individual 
should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  the 
more  sedulously  pointed  out  and  noticed,  as  errors  that  should  be  shun- 
ned. The  more  elevated  the  man,  the  more  conspicuous  are  his  actions ; 
and  when  his  character  is  held  up  as  a  pattern  to  youth,  without  reproba- 
ting his  vices — they  are,  however  unwittingly,  virtually  endorsed  and  ap- 
proved. Were  this  more  generally  done,  history  would  not  only  be 
more  truthful,  but  more  beneficial.  How  few  biographies  of  those  who 
are  distinguished  in  the  battle*field,  in  the  forum,  or  in  the  pulpit  even, 
have  that  moral  lesson  drawn  from  them,  which  they  are  so  capable  of 
teaching !  Who  speaks,  in  other  than  most  apologetic  tones,  of  the  sen- 
sualism of  Nelson,  Swifl ;  who  has  said  aught  against  the  repeated  false- 
hoods of  Walter  Scott,  to  conceal  the  &cts  of  his  authorship  *?  And  Burns' 
numerous  faults  are  passed  by,  with  scarce  a  mention. 

Even  now,  just  in  our  midst,  is  a  memorable  instance.  The  most 
gifted  genius,  in  some  respects,  that  America  has  produced,  was  picked 
up  in  a  gutter,  and  died  in  a  public  hospital  of  delirium  tremens,  after  a 
life,  which,  in  every  respect,  in  the  commitment  of  every  profligacy,  was 
a  war  against  the  world,  his  own  nature,  and  his  God  !  A  man,  endued 
with  the  greatest  gifts,  personal  beauty,  and  the  highest  mental  powers, 
prostituting  everything  to  the  animal,  to  himself  And  he  died,  as  the  fool 
dieth,  without  a  friend — at  least  but  one — without  a  virtue — without  a 
single,  solitary,  redeeming  trait  of  character.  But  his  life,  too,  is  written, 
with  scarce  a  mention  of  his  faults,  or  salved  over  with  the  epithet  of 
frailties ;  and  truth,  and  the  lessons  which  should  be  drawn  from  them, 
are  staved  off,  with  "  de  moriuis  nil,  nisi  bonumJ*^ 

From  the  life  of  the  gifted  Campbell,  one  of  those  great  minds  that 
serve  to  render  England  illustrious,  and  whose  words  cling  around  the 
heart,  and  mount  to  the  lips  of  the  lover  of  the  English  tongue — whose 
eloquent  thoughts  cheer  the  soul  of  every  one  capable  of  receiving  lofty 
impressions  and  incitements  to  duty — from  the  lips  of  this  great  poet, 
what  lesson  should  we  draw  1  Does  his  greatness  render  his  known  hab- 
its of  intemperance  unnoticeable  1  Or  should  we  not  rather  point  to  the 
world  the  fault,  which  has  ruined  the  greatest  men  of  the  world,  and 
guard  them  against  it?  But  the  gloss  of  the  biography  has  hidden  the 
fault,  and  his  convivial  habits  are  examples  of  sin  to  coming  time,  which 
may  be  pardoned  if  the  possessor  but  achieves  sufficient  greatness,  and 
has  a  friend  to  write  his  memoirs. 

We  might  say  the  same  of  the  silver-tongued  Elia.  Ought  it  not  to  be 
said  1  At  the  present  day,  authors  of  celebrity  are  all  around  us.  Praised 
and  caressed  by  the  world,  their  station  is  an  object  of  emulation.  Does 
not  personal  intercourse  show,  that  but  few  are  the  same  in  public  and  in 
private — that  they  have  two  characters — are,  perchance,  most  moral  wri- 
ters, (because  that  style  alone  pays,)  but  most  profligate  men  1  Should 
not  biography  give  this  twofold  life  1  It  is  this  peculiarity  that  renders 
Boswell's  Johnson  the  greatest  biography  extant,  and  one  that  in  its 
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truthfulness,  as  far  as  the  Dr.  himself  is  concerned,  established  it  a  model 
for  future  writers. 

It  is  no  wonder,  in  view  of  such  circumstances,  that  it  is  written : 

**  That  glory  long  has  made  the  sagea  smile  ; 

'Tie  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind^ 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  style 

Than  op  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind." 

* 

These  remarks  have  been  prompted  by  the  recent  reading  of  sevend 
biographies  and  portrait  sketches,  among  which  may  be  enumerated 
Irving's  Goldsmith,  Macauley's  History,  Life  of  Southey  by  his  son-in- 
law,  and  Beattie's  Life  of  Campbell. 

Whatever  feeling  living  authors  may  have  for  each  other  while  living, 
it  is  true  they  have  but  little  jealousy  for  the  dead.  The  grave  seems 
not  only  to  wipe  off  the  tradesman's  account,  and  discharges  the  trouble- 
some dun  from  his  harrassing  duty,  but  metamorphoses  the  querulous, 
envious  backbiter  into  a  strong  defender  and  champion.  The  clanship  of 
talent  is  tardy  in  its  appearance.  Nevertheless,  it  comes,  and  no  clan- 
ship is  more  strenuous  in  its  action.  Bums,  Byron  and  Goldsmith,  who, 
while  living,  were  the  butt  for  the  venom  of  malicious  men,  who  cer- 
tainly had  an  abundance  of  faults,  and  many  glaring  immoralities,  which 
are  deserving  of  strong  reprobation,  are  now  so  over-whitened  in  their 
portraiture,  that,  could  they  behold  themselves,  they  would  imagine  they 
were  caricatured. 

It  was  a  matter  of  regret,  in  reading  Irving's  Life  of  Groldsmith,  so 
beautifully  told,  so  full  of  the  true  spirit  of  candor  in  most  respects,  that 
one  finds  this  excellent  specimen  of  what  biography  should  be,  marred 
by  a  premeditated  design  of  the  author  to,  not  only  excuse,  but  deny, 
the  faults  which  belong  to  Goldsmith's  character.  So  far  as  the  author 
has  put  a  correct  light  upon  the  ungenerous  criticisms  of  Boswell,  he  did 
well.  The  detractions  which  this  little  mind  conceived,  should  be  cor- 
rected, but  the  ease  with  which  the  cobweb  falsehood  was  swept  away, 
seems  to  have  emboldened  the  author  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  faults 
in  the  character  of  his  subject.  That  he  had  those  of  a  serious  nature, 
few  deny.  The  ideas  of  meum  and  tuum  were  never  implanted  in  his  breast, 
and  even  in  what  was  denominated  his  generosity,  the  neglect  of  an  early, 
correct  education,  is  manifest.  When  moved  by  a  pitiful  tale,  told  oflen. 
with  barefaced  effrontery  by  some  brazen  wanton,  thoughtless  of  the 
debts  which  he  himself  owed, — thoughtless  that  the  money  in  his  pocket 
was  not  his  own — thoughtless,  alike  of  the-  present  and  the  future — ^un- 
taught by  the  past — he  emptied  his  purse  with  prodigal  hand.  But  this 
is  passed  by  as  most  excusable,  because  it  was  charity.  Put  yourself^ 
dear  reader,  in  the  situation  of  Goldsmith's  creditor,  and  ask  what  would 
be  his  opinion.  His  poor  washerwoman,  certainly,  thought  that  charity 
should  begin  at  home.  Should  such  actions  be  applauded,  and  held  up 
to  be  copied  by  youth  1  Then,  too,  his  organs  of  vanity  and  ostentation 
were  worthy  of  a  prince.  His  debts,  at  death,  were  $10,000 !  A  man 
without  wife  or  family,  with  no  losses  from  failures  in  business  or  of 
friends,  and  having  a  debt  of  such  magnitude !  All  squandered  in  eating, 
drinking,  rich  clothing,  and  "  generosities !" 

By  speaking  of  a  man's  good  qualities,  and  few  have  none,  in  a  be- 
ooming  manner,  and  omitting  aU  mention  of  his  faults,  a  good  reputation 
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is  easily  acquired.  Biography  becomes  eiilogium,  and  its  great  end,  truth, 
is  not  only  lost,  but  falsehood  is  propagated. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  science  of  history  was  taught  by  thb 
Romish  Church,  where  every  distinguished  individual  was  either  a  saint 
or  a  devils-one  of  whom  could  not  be  described  as  too  pure,  and  hi 
whom  no  fault  could  be  found,  and  the  other,  whom  no  art  could  paint 
too  black,  and  where  purity  could  find  no  shadow,  so  dull  was  the 
gloom. 

.  A  knowledge  of  humcin  nature  in  the  general,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
an  historian  who  deals  in  particulars.  If  he  looks  at  mankind  he  will 
perceive  that  none  are  perfect.  Imperfections,  littlenesses,  vices,  apper- 
tain to  every  one.  The  reader  of  his  panygeric  arises  from  its  perusal, 
perhaps  amused,  but  not  improved.  It  has  been  to  him  but  d  fabulous 
story  of  a  saint,  or  a  fairy.  Pie  has  missed  the  faults  incident  to  human 
nature,  which  brings  him  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  which  has  stripped  from 
it  its  usefulness. 

If,  as  is  frequently  stated,  "  the  greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  a 
proper  estimate  of  human  character  is  the  mOst  valuable  of  all  informa- 
tion. The  man  of  business  may,  and  does  find  a  habit  of -correctly  valu- 
ing his  fellow  mortals ;  of  judging  of  general  habits  by  a  few  traits ;  of 
estimating,  not  only  abilities,  but  moral's,  to  be  exceedingly  valuable. 
The  possession  of  this  faculty,  which  conaes  only  by  long  study,  and  ia, 
in  a  great  degree,  a  natural  quality,  as  much  so  as  memory  or  credulity, 
is  valuable  to  himself  alone.  Its  possession,  or  its  want,  aifects  but  him 
personally.  But  if  he  who  is  to  teach,  the  historian  who  narrates  and  in- 
structs is  wanting  in  this  faculty,  his  productions  will  be,  necessarily, 
very  faulty.  • 

Most  people  are  apt  to  judge  from  very  slight  data.  A  single  instance 
of  generosity  will  give  the  bestower  the  reputation  of  a  generous,  noble- 
hearted  man,  though  deception  might  have  caused  the  act  Necessary 
frugality  is  called  parsimony,  and  sudden  impulse,  courage. 

An  example  in  point,  is  that  of  the  sailor,  as  a  class.  On  his  arrival  in 
port,  with  a  pocket  flush  with  the  earnings  of  a  long  voyage,  he  hastes  to 
some  "  Sailor  Boarding-house,"  where  the  wine  cup  soon  deprives  him  of 
all  thought.  lie  hastens  out,  intent  upon  some  excursion,  and  careless  of 
all,  lavishes  his  hard-earned  sains  upon  the  first  applicant,  regardless  of 
the  person  or  the  cause.  The  squanderings  of  a  drunken  hour  is  called 
open-heartcdness,  and  the  sailor,  generally  devoid  of  almost  every  correct 
principle,  is  falsely  hailed  as  a  noble,  generous  man.  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  sailors,  and  in  scenes  that  would  show  humanity,  if  any  true  re- 
mained, and  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  as  a  class  of  our  fellow-men, 
there  is  none  inferior,  in  all  moral  qualities  and  impulses.  May  the  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  them  of  late  years  be  ripened  into  valuable  fruits 
— ^not  withered  in  the  blossom  ! 

A  block  of  tin  may  contain  a  grain  of  silver,  yet  the  block  is  of  tin — 
and  a  lump  of  silver  may  contain  an  alloy  of  tin,  still  the  block  is  of  sil- 
ver. Men  should  be  judged  by  the  mass  of  their  character,  as  Dr.  John- 
son said.  The  popular  "  Home,  sweet  home,"  is  a  genuine  piece  of  true 
poetry,  yet  the  composer  is  not  necessarily  a  poet.  In  fact,  has  he  writ- 
ten anything  else  worthy  of  mention  *?  The  same  might  be  said  of 
Gray's  "  Elegy."  These  were  grains  pf  silver  in  blocks  of  tin.  Gold- 
smith's character  was  far  from  being  pure  silver ; — then  let  the  chemist 
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Yest  the  metals,  and  in  his  analysis  show  the  good  and  the  bad  distinct, 
the  one  from  the  other. 

It  is  this  analytic  power  that  renders  Macauley  so  pre-eminent  With 
unerring  accuracy,  he  plainly  "  shows  up"  the  characters  of  the  great  de- 
parted. Justice  and  truth  seem  to  have  directed  him  throughout  the 
work,  so  far  as  now  published,  for  however  much  we  may  doubt  his  state- 
ments, I  think  none  can  ascribe  to  him  other  than  good  intentions.  He 
does  not  destroy  our  interest  in  those  whose  errors  are  pointed  out  to  us, 
but  rather  increases,  for  he  verifies  the  beautiful  close  of  Irving's  Life  of 
Goldsmith,  "  Where  eminient  talent  is  united  to  spotless  virtue,  we  are 
awed  and  dazzled  into  admiration,  but  our  admiration  is  apt  to  be  cold 
and  reverential ;  while  there  is  something  in  the  harmless  infirmities  of 
the  great,  but  erring  individual,  that  plead  touchingly  to  our  nature ;  and 
we  turn  more  kindly  towards  .the  object  of  our  idolatry,  when  we  find 
that,  like  ourselves,  he  is  mortal  and  is  frail." 

It  was  kindness  of  heart  that  prevented  Irving  from  telling  the  whole 
truth — but  is  the  falsity  the  less  to  be  reprobated  *? 

Within  a  short  time  the  "use  of  great  men"  has  been  a  problem,  which 
many  have  attempted  to  solve.  From  the  pulpit  and  the '  desk  of  the 
lecture-room,  the  subject  has  been  discussed,  and  it  would  sometimes  ap- 
pear as  if  words  were  intended  for  any  and  evei:y  other  purpose  than  to 
convey  ideas.  But  the  answer  is  given  in  few  words.  Phe  great  good, 
stand  at  the  turning  points  of  our  lives,  like  guide-posts  for  the  sj^ranger, 
ever  directing  us,  with  silent  finger,  to  the  path  in  which,  with  undoubting 
step,  we  should  cheerfully  pursue  our  way.  The  great  bad,  like  beacon- 
towers,  are  erected  high  above  us.  The  reflection  of  their  brilliant,  but 
wicked  deeds,  upon  our  minds,  illuminating,  show  the  march  of  the  de- 
ceitful enemy.  They  are  the  buoys  on  the  ocean  of  life,  pointing  here  to 
perilous  quicksands,  where  some  vain-glorious  man  of  war  sank,  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  his  power ;  or,  marking  there,  the  dangerous,  hidden  rocks,  on 
which  a  well-manned  trader,  richly  freighted  with  treasures  of  intellect, 
and  wafted  on  by  warm  hopes  arid  brilliant  aspirations,  had  been  ship- 
wrecked. The  damaged  fragments  that  remain,  alone,  show  the  wealth 
that  was  lost. 

The  false  biographer,  who  palliates  vice  and  smooths  over  error,  there- 
by leading  the  youth  of  future  times  through  sin  and  deception,  saying, 
that  by  this  way  greatness  is  achieved  and  glory  attained,  is  but  a  gal- 
lows-deserving wrecker,  who  hoists  false  signals,  and  kindles  deceitful 
watch-fires,  luring  on  the  noble  vessel  from  the  smooth  sea  and  safe  har- 
bor, to  dangerous  trial  with  the  breaker^,  to  desperate  struggle  with  con- 
trary currents,  anon  buoyed  up  by  hopeful  tides,  but  too  often  left  in 
their  retreat,  stranded  on  the  beach. 

There  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  living,  which  far  outstrips  that  which 
is  due  to  the  dead.  That  duty  should  be  done  faithfully,  fearlessly.  The 
path  is  not  without  its  thorns,  and  the  biographer  must  expect  his  allot- 
ment. This  he  must  endure  with  patience,  quieted  on  his  way  by  the  re- 
formed direction,  "  De  mortuis  nil,  nisi  verum." 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  PIQUODS. 


Coifwcrictrr,  another  New-England  State,  was  a  delegation  (W>m  Maasachnaotta.    Tbeir  Mareli 
rewarded  by  rich  land*,  and  a  terrible  enemy.     A  native  tribe-^the  Piquoda— not  comprehending  tkn 
right  or  ciTilization  to  eeise  on  their  hnniing-groonds,  resolved  to  resist  its  eneroacliments. 

A  confederate  army  from  Plymouth  and  Connecticut  marched  against  them.  Their  first  design  wastn 
attack  the  strongest  position  of  the  Piqnods,  where  their  chief  in  person  commanded.  But  fearing  ift 
was  impregnable,  they  changed  that  purpose;  and  the  Piquods,  who  deemed  their  retirement  the  evae»- 
ntion  of  their  territory,  changed  the  appliances  and  thoughts  of  battle  to  tbo^e  of  rejoicing  and  refjalrf. 
The  treachery  of  a  native,  revealed  the  ftet  to  the  retiring  enemy.  Their  resolution  was  at  once  taken, 
•nd  at  dawn  of  day,  upon  that  revelling  camp  of  deluded  warriors,  broke  the  abock  and  shout  of  battln; 
and,  though  that  shock  was  well  answered  b^  a  fierce  valor,  the  Piquods,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  ^ 
which  most  of  them  fell,  (^ed ;  and  that  nation  was  scattered,  nought  remaining  to  them  of  home  and 
kottsebold  gods  forever  nS^r.-^Ahridg^  Hutory  ^Aauriea. 


lit  the  depths  of  the  forest  the  Piqued  hath  found 
Hatted  moss  fur  his  lair,  and  a  trail  for  his  hound, 
And  as  true  as  the  sunbeam  and  fleet  as  the  wind, 
Doth  his  keen  arrow  speed  to  the  heart  of  the  hind; 
And  as  bright  as  the  eagle's,  and  fierce  as  the 

storm. 
Is  the  flash  of  his  eye  and  the  sweep  of  his  form  • 
When  for  love  or  for  vengeance,  he  springs  to  th' 

embrace 
Of  the  spouse  of  his  heart,  (Mr  the  foe  of  his  race. 

Who  so  strainingly  testa  the  low  mttrmurins  wind, 
As  her  rod  lover  rests  on  her  bosom  recUnedt 
Every  light  echo  questioning,  lest,  on  his  sleep. 
The  soft,  treacherous  footstep  of  Pawnee  soould 

creep :  | 

But,  ah !  vain  is  her  watebfnlnoss,  vain  is  her  care  I 
Fated  maiden  I  already  the  sabre  is  bare;  | 

And  the  Pilf^im  hath  girt  him  with  surplice  and 

sword. 
For  the  blood  of  the  Piquod  is  sweet  to  the  Lord. 

.Sleepless  sentinel,  keener  than  Pawnee's  or  asp's, 
Is  the  treachery  that  steals  round  the  bosom  she 

clasps: 
*Tis  the  voice  of  the  *'niisaiooed,"  annonneing  sal* 

vation : 
Must  the  weal  of  their  souls  coat  the  fell  of  her 

nation  f 
Has  the  cross  that  redeemeth,  the  gospel  that  saves. 
For  the  hunter  no  mercy ;  no  peace  but  the  grave's  ? 
Yet  beware,  pious  Pilgrim,  there  lurks  for  thee 

danger, 
Ere  his  mber-fielda  pass  to  the  hands  of  the 

stranger. 

Hark  I  the  broad  valleys  ring  with  the  voice  of  his 

wrath. 
And  the  tomahawk  gleams  on  the  roissioner's  path — 
He  who  fled  to  theye  wilds, that  tiis  spirit  may  wing 
To  its  Maker  its  way,  like  the  broeth  of  the  spring ; 
Unencumbered,  unchecked,  unconflned,  uncontrol- 
led. 
As  the  lightaiog's  red  volume  by  tempests  u&roUed. 
But  alas  I  scarce  unfettered,  he  forges  again 
For  his  brother  the  links  of  his  own  riven  chain. 

And  alas  that  the  wreath  which  bespeaks  his  re- 
nown 

Should  be  fVetted  with  thorns  for  martyrdom's 
crown ; 

And  alas  I  that  on  yon  lonely  watcher  should  loom 

From  the  standard  of  mercy— a  national  doom ; 

That  entombed  in  the  carnage-field's  ditches  should 
lie. 

The  young  heroes  whose  glories  she  tracks  in  the 
sky, 

And  that  there,  U  the  name  of  **  perfection"  and 
"  Brace.*' 

Tortured,  mnagted  and  blaaiad,  shoald  perish  her 


But  before  the  flnt  blast  of  the  wnr-lniwpHfc 

hushed. 
From  the  forest,  and  mountain,  and  valley  hanre 

rushed— 
With  the  BtiUnesa  of  night  nod  the  strength  of  t^e 

wave, 
And  the  grandeur  of  right,  rushed  the  young  and  IM 

brave ; 
Rttsh'd  the  grandsire  and  grandchild,  the  matron 

■nd  maid. 
To  be  victors  together,  or  victims  low  laid. 
Side  by  side  where  their  forefathers  feasted  of  oM, 
And  fought,  loved  and  revelled,  for  ages  antold. 

In  their  answering  challenge  a  shout  of  acclaim 
From  the  multitude  bursts  like  a  spirit-fed  flame 
And  as  fiercely  they  grasp  at  their  weapons  to  feni 
Of  the  bowspring  the  strength,  and  the  edge  of  the 

sUel. 
While  invoking  the  "  Great  Spirit"  throned  on  hii 

cloud. 
With   red-lightning    to   wither   that  ^'hypoorite 

crowd. 
Who,  from  saints,  into  robbers  and  out-thronta  ho# 

grown, 
And  the  heart  of  whoae  Qod  mast  be  pale  aa  their 

own." 

But  the  forest  hath  traitors,  the  Pilgrim  has  gold, 
Faithful  allies  of  cravens  I— tbeir  life-blood  is  sou. 
Lol  his  vanguard  has  hailed  I  the  foremost  retirOi 
With  their  proud  colors  drooping,  and  slackened 

their  fire : 
'Tis  to  hide  in  the  gorges  like  pi^wlers  of  night. 
There  awaiting  the  darkness  to  envelop  the  fight. 
While  the  foresters,  deeming  all  danger  had  past. 
Give  to  revel  the  night  Fate  had  destined  their 

last 


In  thtf  East  the  light  breaketh,  and  yet  the 

Of  that  f>enzied  excess  no  suspension  allows,     , 

And   the   revellers  scarce  from  unconsciousnom 

woke, 
V/hen  the  battle's  uproar  on  their  merriment  broke. 
Yet,  surprised  and  deluded,  unarmed  and  drunk, 
On  ^he  scene  of  carousal  their  last  hero  sunk,' 
Uealiog  vengeance  around,  till  his  heart's  lomm 

thrill. 
In  exulting  defiance  forever  grew  itilL 

Oh  I  Connecticut,  bright  is  the  sunshine  on  thee  I 
Oil  i  CooiiecUcnt,  broad  are  thy  rivers  and  leal 
Oh !  Connecticut,  fair  as  thy  sisters  art  thou. 
With  a  green  wreath  of  beauty  encircling  thy  brov; 
But  the  lilies  that  wave  and  the  roses  that  blow 
On  thy  summer*aheened  face  seem  discolored  witt 

woe, 
And  oh  1  may  thin  bkxKl,  which  hath  soaked  in  tky 

soil. 
Shod  w>  blight  OS  thyvoidore,  or  donrth  on  th/ toil 
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LAWREHCK   KEARNT,   CAPTAIN   U.   8.   KAVTr 

'  It  has  always  been  a  feature  in  our  magazine,  to  bring  forward  the  por* 
traits  and  biographical  sketches  of  such  individuals  as  have  merited  and 
won  the  esteem  of  their  countrymen ;  and  we  cannot  conceal  our  opinion, 
that  such  a  course  has  been  eminently  adyantageons  to  our  readers,  in 
(giving  them  a  concise  and  clear  statement  of  the  merits  of  men  whose 
names  have  become  "  familiar  to  the  ear  as  household  words."  Men  0f 
talent,  who  have  associated  their  names  with  deeds  of  greatness,  and  to 
whom  popular  attention  has  been  attracted — ^men  of  genius  who  are  toil- 
ing up — 

*'  The  ateep  where  Fame's  prond  temple  shines  afar,"  ' 

i^re  pointed  out  in  this  portion  of  the  Review,  that  their  constituents  and 
the  world  may  perceive  their  merits,  and  encourage  them  in  their  efiforts. 
For  this  purpose,  we  have  not  chosen  any  distinct  class  or  party,  but 
have  selected  our  subjects  from  among  those  whose  exploits,  in  whatever 
field,  have  become  worthy  of  distinction.  True,  the  political  party  whose 
doctrines  we  espouse  and  maintain,  has  provided  the  greatest  number  of 
subjects ;  but  still,  the  army,  the  bench  and  the  bar,  have  each  been  re- 
presented. Heretofore,  the  navy  alone,  of  all  our  national  iostitutionsy 
has  been  glanced  over ;  but  we  propose  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  intro- 
ducing to  our  readers  with  every  .opportunity,  the  names  of  such  Naval 
Officers  as  have  served  their  country  with  energy  and  ability.  High  on 
the  list  stands  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch,  as  will  be  demonstrated 
by  the  facts  and  circumstances  we  are  about  to  detail. 

Lawrence  Kearny  was  born  at  Perth  Amboy,  Middlesex  county,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1789.  His  father,  Michael  Kearny, 
was  Ihe  fourth  son  of  Philip  Kearny,  who  died  in  1775.  Michael  Kearny 
married,  in  1774,  Elizabeth  Lawrence,  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Captain 
Lawrence,  who  commanded  the  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake,  and 
who  was  killed  in  the  well-known  engagement  between  that  vessel  and 
H.  B.  M.  frigate  Shannon.  Mr.  Kearily  died  in  1779,  having  had 
eight  sons,  seven  of  whom  survived  him.  The  subject  of  the  present 
sketch  was  the  youngest  child.  Three  of  these  children  have  been  sea- 
men. Michael,  who  sailed  from  New-York  in  1799,  bound  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  has  never  been  heard  from  ;  James,  who  sailed  from  the  West 
Indies  in  1811,  and  whose  fate  has  been  involved  in  like  mystery  ;  and  Law- 
rence, of  whom  we  are  now  writing.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  ap- 
peared a  strange  infatuation  that  led  the  latter  to  dare  an  element  which 
had  proved  so  unfortunate  to  two  members  of  his  family.  As  to  this  en- 
trance into  the  navy,  a  motive  may  be  found ;  upon  referring  to  that 
period,  we  find  the  date  of  his  warrant  is  immediately  after  the  unpro- 
ivoked  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  impressment  of  some  of  her 
drew.    To  this  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  interest  attached,  for,  to 
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flay  nothing  of  other  great  questions,  it  is  found  that  one  of  his  brothers 
was  impressed  into  the  British  navy,  and  kept  there  four  years,  during 
tjbe  war  with  France. 

After  a  course  of  academic  studies,  Mr.  Kearny,  fired  with  the  enthu* 
fliasm  which  was  then  excited  by  naval  exploits,  urged  on  by  the  fact  of 
his  brother's  impressment,  and  allured  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  war 
with  Great  Britain,  growing  out  of  vexed  questions,  among  which  wapi 
the  *^  right  of  search,''  enrolled  his  name  upon  the  navy  list,  and  was  en-, 
tered  as  a  midshipman  July  24th,  1807.  He  was  ordered  to  New- York, 
and  joined  the  gun-boat  No.  39,  in  the  flotilla  under  command  of  Com- 
modore J.  Rogers.  In  this  capacity,  and  upon  this  station,  he  served 
during  the  "  Non  Intercourse"  and  "  Embargo   difficulty. 

The  '*  gun-boat"  system  was  a  kind  of  service,  and  a  measure  of  gov* 
emment,  in  no  wise  calculated  to  inspire  young  officers  with  either  pride, 
or  love  of  the  service ;  neither  did  it  afn>rd  to  elder  officers  a  propor- 
tionate increase  to  the  stock  of  glory,  which  gallant  services  in  the  sSbit 
with  Tripoli,  and  that  with  France,  had  built  up  for  them.  It  was  the  re> 
verse  of  everything  great  and  noble,  and  shed  about  as  little  credit  on 
the  country  and  her  institutions  for  defence,  as  it  did  glory  or  renown 
upon  the  naval  actors  themselves,  who,  obnoxious  to  the  commercial  in- 
terests, hooted  at  in  the  streets,  and  scandalized  and  insulted  by  every 
one,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  conceive  a  distaste  fcfr  a  service  unpro- 
ductive of  anything,  except  immerited  insult. 

The  tnie  defenders  of  a  country  are  more  than  mere  mercenary  wretches  ; 
they  are  actuated  by  higher  principles,  and  soar  to  nobler  purposes ;  ever 
ready  to  shed  their  blood  in  their  country's  service,  they,  naturally  enough, 
look  for  generous  sympathy  in  return.  But  where,  on  the  contrary, 
they  receive  only  Insult  and  contumely,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
they  should  lose  the  higher  actuating  principles,  and  seek  to  escape  a  ser- 
vitude, contemptible,  if  not  ignominious.  It  may  be  easily  imagined 
with  what  a  feeling  of  relief  Mr.  Kearny  received  orders,  in  1809,  to 
join  the  Constitution  frigate,  then  starting  for  a  cruise  along  the  coaat^ 
from  which  vessel  he  was  transferred  to  the  President  frigate,  in  the  same 
service.  In  1810,  we  find  him  on  board  the  U.  S.  Schooner  Enterprise, 
bound  for  New-Orleans,  under  command  of  B.  F.  Reed.  The  Enterprise 
sailed  from  New- York  October  10th;  but,  before  she  had  been  out  many 
days,  met  with  a  heavy  gale,  and  being  dismasted  and  otherwise  crippled, 
put  into  Norfolk  in  distress ;.  her  officers  and  crew  proceeded  to  Charles- 
ton in  the  Schooner  Ploughboy,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  former  ves- 
sel, having  been  repaired,  reached  the  same  place  under  command  of 
Lieut.  Johnston  Blakely.  Mr.  Kearny  again  joined  this  vessel,  and  re- 
mained in  her,  cruising  upon  the  Southern  station,  until  the  winter  of 
1811,  when  she  returned  to  Washington,  was  hauled  up  and  converted 
into  a  brig.  In  June,  1812,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Blakely,  she 
sailed  from  Washington,  having  on  board  General  Wilkinson  and  suite  as 
passengers,  for  New-Orleans.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  that, 
upon  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  the  very  day  on  which  war  was  declared 
against  Great  Britain,  the  Enterprise  spoke  the  British  frigate  Southamp- 
ton, and  sloop  of  war  Sappho,  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  off  the  Bahama  IslandSb 
Mr.  Kearny  was  then  among  her  officers.  Had  this  circumstance  oc- 
curred a  few  days  later,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  vessel  would 
have  been  captured,  and  her  officers,  crew  and  passengers  made  prisonen 
of  war. 
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Hotf  erver,  to  proceed,  the  vessel  arrived  safely  at  New-Orleans,  but  in 
jlngttst,  1812,  in  a  hurricane,  she  was  thrown  high  and  dry  upon  the  Levee 
l>elow  Uie  city ;  after  this,  Mr.  Kearny  proceeded  to  Bt.  Mary's,  Ga., 
and  thence  upon  leave  to  Washington,  asking  an  appointment  to  the 
fHgftte  Constitution,  then  being  fitted  for  sea.  This  application  was  unsuo- 
oenrful,  the  vessel  having  her  full  complement  of  officers  and  men  ;  but  he 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  U.  S.  Schooner  Caroline,  fourteen  gtin% 
flnn  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Charleston,  Mr, 
Kearny  assumed  his  Jlrst  command.  He  was  not  destined  to  long  in- 
aotivity,  for  he  almost  immediately  started  in  pursuit  of  a  British  pri- 
ilKteer,  (the  Brilliant,  fifleen  guns,)  off  BulPs  Bay.  While  in  pursuit  of 
that  vessel,  he  fell  in  with  one  of  his  majesty's  frigates,  and,  from  being 
a  pursuer,  turned  into  a  fugitive,  and  was  chased  into  Port  Royal,  S.  C. 
It  was  only  by  unceasing  vigilance,  and  the  appliance  of  an  acute 
kfiowledge  of  navigation,  that  he  escaped  from  his  formidable  enemy. 
^  Upon  his  arrival  at  Charleston,  Mr.  Kearny  was  superseded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Caroline  by  Commander  J.  D.  Henly,  and  ordered  to  the 
Schooner  Ferret,  of  six  or  eight  guns.  In  this  vessel  he  cruised  upon  the 
southern  coast,  until  February  2d,  1813,  when  the  Ferret  fell  in  >witli 
two  British  Sloops  of  Y^ar,  was  chased  into  Stone  Inlet,  ran  upon  the  bar 
at  that  place,  and  was  totally  lost,  her  officer^  and  crew  narrowly  escaping. 
Mr.  Kearny  then  took  command  of  the  Schooner  Nonsuch,  of 
fourteen  guns.  His  cruise  in  this  vessel  was  not  of  long  duration.  Her 
escape  from  one  of  the  enemy's  frigates,  the  Lacedemonian,  was  some- 
what miraculous.  The  chase  was  long ;  occasionally,  shot  from  the 
enemy's  bow  guns  passed  by,  and  sometimes  over,  the  Nonsuch ;  but 
the  latter  vessel  pursued  her  course  directly  towards  the  land,  into  shoal 
water,  and  near  the  breakers,  where  it  was  evident  the  frigate  could  not 
follow  her.  She  had  been  lightened  by  throwing  her  battery  into  the 
sea,  and  thus  enabled  to  approach  nearer  the  shore.  When  the  enemy 
was  rapidly  approaching,  a  heavy  squall  from  the  land,  and  the  danger  of 
tdo  near  an  approach  to  the  shoals,  forced  the  frigate  to  tack,  and  taking 
advantage  of  this  movement,  the  schooner  escaped.  In  tacking,  the 
frigate  fired  a  parting  broadside,  in  the  hope  of  reachitag  the  schooner ; 
bat  the  squall  had  laid  her  over  nearly  on  her  beam  ends,  elevating  the 
guns  to  such  a  height  that  the  shot  passed  over  the  schooner's  masthead, 
and  fell  harmless  on  the  shore. 

Our  subject,  then  a  lieutenant  commanding,  under  a  commission  dated 
March  6th,  1813,  was  ordered  by  Commander  John  H.  Dent  to  command 
the  flotilla  of  galleys  and  barges,  in  which  service  he  continued  until  the 
dose  of  the  war,  in  1815.  It  was  while  in  this  position  that  his  services 
assumed  a  greater  degree  of  importance,  and  won  for  him  a  considerable 
distinction.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that,  during  his  connection  with  the 
squadron  on  the  southern  station,  very  little,  if  any,  valuable  goods  were 
plundered  by  the  enemy.  Of  course,  we  do  not  claim  the  entire  merit  of 
this  for  one  officer,  but  we  will  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  Mr.  Kearny  was 
second  to  none  in  efficiency  and  vigilance.  One  particular  instance  of  his 
gallantry  we  cannot  avoid  mentioning,  and  abler  hands  than  ours  having 
^ready  given  it  publicity,  we  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  it  entire  for 
our  present  purposes :  , 

•*  In  Jannary,  1813,  while  Captain  Dent  was  at  the  North  Edisto,  ha 
Obtained   information   that  a  party  of  officers   and  men,  belonging   to   the 
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*  Hebrus,'  Captain  Palmer,  was  watering  on  one  of  the  islands  near  the 
▼icinity,  and  he  directed  Mr.  Lawrence  Kearny  to  proceed  outside 
with  three  barges  to  cut  them  off,  while  a  party  of  militia  eodeaTored  to  assist 
them  by  land.  The  frigate  was  at  anchor  out  of  gun-shot ;  but,  as  soon  as  she 
perceived  the  design  of  the  Americans,  she  fired  guns,  and  made  other  signals 
hi  recall,  when  two  of  the  boats  pnlled  towards  her,  and  a  tender  that  contaiaed 
a  strong  party,  attempted  to  pull  out  also.  Fortunately,  the  wind  shiitedn 
bringing  the  Hebrus  to  windward  of  the  Ameiican  barges,  it  is  true,  but  H^^ 
tender  to  leeward  of  them.  Discovering  his  advantage,  Mr.  Kearny  de- 
termined to  make  a  dash  at  the  latter,  regardless  of  the  frigate,  and  the  two 
boats  that  were  pulling  off.  The  Hebrus„  perceiving  the  danger  in  which  tho 
tender  was  placed,  now  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  save  her.  Shots  were 
fired  at  her  own  cutters  to  drive  them  back  to  the  assistance  of  the  tender,  and  a 
third  boat  was  sent  from  the  frigate  with  the  same  object.  She  also  opened  has 
fire  on  the  American  barges  with  some  effect,  one  of  her  shots-taking  off  the 
head  of  a  man  at  Mr.  Kearny*s  side.  But  this  gallant  officer,  disregardipg 
everything  but  his  object,  laid  the  tender  close  aboard  in  the  steadiest  man- 
ner, and  carried  her  off  directly  under  the  guns  of  the  frigate  to  which  sh^ 
belonged.  The  Hebrus*  launch  was  also  taken,  the  people  having  hurried 
aboard  the  tender  when  the  alnrm  was  given.  The  latter  had  a  carronade 
and  six  brass  swivels  in  her,  besides  other  arms.  Mr.  Kearny  made  about 
forty  prisoners  on  this  occasion.  The  Hebrus  intercepting  his  return  by  the 
way  he  had  come  out,  he  carried  his  prize  to  the  South  Edisto.  A  few 
days  later,  Mr.  Kearny,  in  the  launch  of  the  Hebrus,  with  %  crew  of  twenty 
men,  went  out  and  captured  a  tender  belonging  to  the  Severn,  having  oo  boani 
between  thirty  and  forty  men- 

**  Handsomer  exploits  of  the  sort  were  not  performed  during  the  war.*** 

^*  The  services  and  professional  character  of  Captain  Kearny,  who  is  still' 
living,  are  much  better  known  to  the  navy  than  to  the  counjry.  This  gentle- 
man was  put  in  situations  of  command  and  responsibility,  soon  after  he  entered 
the  service,  in  1807 ;  and,  while  a  lieutenant,  he,  probably,  had  commanded 
vessels  longer  than  any  captain  on  the  list.  He  commanded  the  Enterprise 
many  years,  as  a  lieutenant,  and,  before  he  was^made  a  master  and  commander* 
had  passed  about  ten  yeai*s  in  separate  commands.  In  the  Mediterranean,  at  a 
much  later  day,  it  was  said  of  this  officer,  that  his  ship,  the  Warren,  20,  Had 
done  more  to  suppress  piracy ,  than  all  the  other  vessels^  French^  English^  Ameri- 
can^  and  Russian,  united.  Captain  Kearny*s  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  i-e- 
gretted  Lawrence.*'f 

This  highly  complimentary  language  was  fully  merited,  for  the  enter- 
prise first  mentioned  was  one  of  great  difficulty  and  danger ;  the  close 
proximity  of  the  frigate,  and  the  superiority  of  numbers  and  armament 
in  the  enemy's  boats,  were  sufficient  in  themselves  to  have  deterred  many 
a  young  officer  from  the  hazardous  experiment,  which,  in  this  instance,  ter- 
minated so  successfully.  In  Niles'  Register,  vol.  vii.,  p.  382,  for  "Febru- 
ary 11,  1815,  we  find  published  a  dispatch  from  Commander  Dent  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  giving  an  account  of  the  same  exploit. 
Having  already  extracted  Mr.  Cooper's  account,  we  will  give  only  such 
portions  of  the  dispatch  as  present  facts  not  already  mentioned.  By  the 
latter,  it  appears  that  the  action  took  place  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
Mr.  Dent  observes,  "  After  a  running  fight  of  one  hour  dnd  d-half^  and  in 
the  act  of  boarding,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  tender  surrender." 
And  also  says,  *^  Lieutenant  Kearny,  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in  this 
enterprise,   behaved  themselves  in  a  manner  that  does  honor  to  their 

*  James  Fennimore  Cooper^s  Naval  History,  Vol.  II.,  p.  276,  dbc. 

t  Note,  by  the  same  author. 
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country  and  themselves.  Although  they  had  to  continue  so  long  under 
(be  fire  of  the  frigate,  nothing  could  divert  them  from  their  object." 

The  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  declared  February  15th,  1815,  restored 
quiet  to  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  put  an  end  to  a  succession  of  bril- 
liant victories,  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  American  navy,  which,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  had  been  the  butt  for  British  ridicule, 
had  become  the  most  formidable  opponent  to  her  claim  for  supremacy 
upon  the  seas;  and  the  many  actions  which  had  taken  place  among 
them,  the  Constitution  and  Guerrierre,  the  Hornet  and  the  Peacock,  the 
Constitution  and  Java,  and  the  same  vessel  with  the  Cyane  and  Levant, 
had  given  ample  evidence  that,  if  not  her  superior,  we  were  at  least  her 
equal  in  naval  skill  and  bravery.  Even  the  British  press,  so  bombastical 
at  the  first,  acknowledged  this  fiict,  and,  were  our  limits  sufiicient,  we 
.  would  illustrate  this  assertion  by  copious  extracts. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Captain  Kearny  through  his 
various  commands ;  it  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  he  was  almost  constantly 
in  active  service.  As  commander  of  the  Brig  Enterprise,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  West  Indies ;  it  was  through 
.his  efficiency  that  the  gang  of  the  notorious  Gibbs,  afterwards  gibbetted 
At  New-York,  was  broken  up,  some  taken,  and  all  dispersed.  Every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  islands  was  penetrated  by  his  vessels,  and  nothing 
escaped  his  observation.  The  American  Ships  Aristides  and  Lucies,  and 
the  English  ship  Larch,  which  had  been  attacked  and  plundered  by  the 
pirates,  were  re-captured  and  restored  to  their  owners.  His  services  as 
commander  of  the  Enterprise,  covered  a  period  of  at  least  seven  years — 
equal  to  three  ordinary  cruises,  and  he  won  for  himself  golden  honors  in 
every  quarter. 

Our  rapid  survey  now  brings  us  down  to  1826,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  U.  S.  Sloop  of  War  Warren,  and  ordered  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Greeks,  at  that  time  no  longer  controlled  by  the 
Turks,  were  coniimitting  constant  depredations  upon  the  Austrians,  the 
allies  of  their  old  masters  the  Turks,  and  eventually  upon  the  commerce 
of  all  nations.  The  triumphant  success  of  this  cruise  is  already  a  matter 
of  history ;  we  have  before  quoted  the  remark  of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  his 
word  is  an  authority  that  needs  but  little  corroboration.  The  merchants 
of  Smyrna,  in  an  address  to  Mr.  Kearny,  acknowledged  the  obligation  his 
active  services  had  conferred  upon  them.  While  in  pursuit  of  the  pirates, 
his  habit  was,  during  the  day,  to  lay  by  under  furled  sails,  and  at  anchor, 
but  after  nightfall  to  make  sail,  and  directing  his  course  to  their  rendez- 
vous, fell  upon  them  in  their  fancied  security,  at  a  moment  when  least 
expected. 

When  in  the  Levant,  in  1827,  he  gave  notice  to  the  authorities  of 
Miconi,  that  unless  the  American  property  plundered  and  deposited  in 
that  town  by  the  pirates,  and  the  pirates  thems.elves,  were  given  up  1o 
him,  he  should  bombard  the  town.  There  was  no  need  in  carrying  out  the 
threat  to  its  full  extent,  for  energetic  measures  of  this  nature  seldom  fail 
in  producing  their  object.  After  a  few  guns  had  been  fired,  the  plunder 
was  restored,  and  the  pirates  given  up.  We  find  the  following  in  the 
report  of  this  cruise,  now  on  file  in  the  Navy  Department : — 

*'  25th.  Off  Milo,  heard  of  the  robbery  of  American  brigs  Rob  Roy  and 
Cherub;  same  day  chased  a  piratical  ten  gun  brig  belonging  to  Carabusn,  and 
•unk  her  at  the  island  of  Argentiera,  crew  making  their  escape  into  the  moun- 
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tains ;  cut  away  ber  masts,  and  stripping  her  of  sails  and  rigging,  left  her  under 
water. 

**  28th  At  Syra,  found  the  Cherub,  and  took  possession  of  her,  6cc.  Pro- 
ceeded to  Mtconi,  ieaviDg  the  Cherub  in  possession  of  the  Lexington  ;  on  the 
*29th,  between  Tino  and  Miconi,  fell  in  with  the  Austrian  brig  Silence — robbed 
of  everything  ;  towed  her  into  Syra,  and  left  her  in  charge  of  the  Lexington. 

"  Nov.  1st.  Came  to  in  the  harbor  of  Miconi,  and  on  this  and  the  succeeding 
day  recovered  some  sails  and  property  taken  from  the  Cherub,  and  two  coses  of 
opium  taken  from  the  Rob  Roy  ;  also,  the  sails  and  rigging  of  the  brig  Silence, 
before  mentioned.  Four  men  were  brought  off  by  the  inhabitants,  and  one 
taken  by  us  in  the  mountains,  accused  of  piracy.  Took  possession  of  a  boat 
belonging  to  the  pirates  living  in  the  town,  which  we  afterwards  bnrnt. 
^  **  The  same  report  also  contains  a  list  of  the  prizes  captured  from  the  pirates^ 
but  we  have  not  space  to  introduce  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  pirates 
were  dispersed,  their  strongholds  broken  up,  and  commerce,  relieved  of  pirati- 
cal depredations,  was  resumed  with  vigor,  and  carried  on  with  success. 

**  Subsequently,  in  1839,  we  find  Cnpt.  Kearny  in  command  of  the  frigate 
United  States,  and,  in  1840,  on  board  the  frigate  Potomac  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

*'  Capt.  Kearny,  while  at  Brazil,  in  command  of  this  frigate,  was  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  command  the  East  India  squiidron, 
and  the  vessels  composing  that  squadron,  viz. :  the  frigate  Constellation,  and  the 
sloop  of  war  Boston,  were  sent  to  him  at  that  place,  with  the  orders  of  the  de- 
partment, in  relation  to  the  object  of  his  cruise.  Upon  reference  to  these  orders, 
we  find  the  principal  objects  stated,  the' protection  of  American  merchants  and 
American  commerce,  as  well  as  the  suppression  of  opium  smuggling  under  our 
flag.  He  raised  his  broad  pennant  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro ;  and  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  know  that  this  was  thefirst  instance  in  our  his- 
tory where  a  broad  pennant  was  raised  on  a  foreign  station.  On  the  9th  of 
of  March,  1841,  the  Constellation  and  Boston  sailed  from  Rio ;  and  upon  arri?- 
ing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  was  found  that  the  stancfing  rigging  of  the 
former  vessel  was  very  defective,  and  needod  to  be  replaced.  This  caused  a 
considerable  delay  ;  but  on  the  30th  of  July,  the  vessels  made  sail,  and  in  Au- 
gust following  arrived  at  Johanna,  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  under  the  domi- 
Dion  of  King  Selim.  Upon  his  arrival.  Commodore  Kearny  addressed  a  letter 
to  that  potentate,  thanking  him,  in  the  name  of  this  Government,  for  his  acts  of 
kindness  towards  American  traders,  and  stating,  in  reply  to  a  request,  that  he 
should  furnish  him  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  *'that  the  United  States, 
being  at  peace  with  all  nations  and  allied  to  none,  the  Government  does  not  per- 
mit its  officers  to  interfere  in  foreign  wars  ;  or,  by  furnishing  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  to  strengthen  the  military  power  of  one  party  to  the  injury  of  the 
other." 

The  reply  to  this  letter  being  very  curious  from  several  causes,  we  sub- 
join a  translation  of  it,  which  we  find  in  Senate  Document  139,  29th 
Congress,  1st  Session,  from  the  original  now  on  file. 

*' Massamouo,  Island  of  Johanna,  | 
September,  1841.  j 

Sir — I  am  very  desirous  to  be  good  friends  with  you,  because  I  have  been, 
and  always  wish  to  be,  useful  to  your  nation.  I  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  your 
citizens  who  visit  my  harbors  for  health  or  refreshments,  and  Johanna  itself,  I 
unsk  you  to  tiiink^  docs  not  beloKg  to  myself  only,  but  to  you  and  your  citizens*  I 
have  had  a  long  unjust  war  with  my  uncle,  which  war  has  injured  my  people 
very  much ;  and  during  that  time,  I  lost  the  greatest  part  of  my  munitions  of 
war ;  and  hope  that,  having  always  been  useful  to  your  citizens,  you  will  have 
the  nobility  and  generosity  of  heart  to  assist  me  in  my  present  unfortunate  con< 
dition.  by  the  aid  of  some  powder,  muskets  and  lead,  that  I  may  continue  to 
ehif^ld  my  people  who  alone  look  to  me  f«>r  protection. 

Wihhing  youi'self  and  your  country  all  happiness,  and  that  you  may  long  con- 
tinue IB  peace  and  prosperity  with  all  the  world,  I  remain  your  faithful  friend.'* 
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Tlus  remarkable  epistle,  which  tenders  to  our  countrj  a  share  in  the 
sovereignity  of  Johanna,  was  not  responded  to  by  a  seizure ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  although  advantageous  to  our  interests,  the  Commodore  not  only 
resisted  the  temptation,  but  absolutely  refused  the  invitation.  He  con- 
tinued his  cruise,  pausing  at  Quallah  Battoo  and  Singapore  Koads,  and 
about  the  8th  of  April,  1842,  anchored  at  Macao  Roads,  from  which 
place,  on  that  date,  he  made  his  report  to  the  Department.  This  report 
encloses  a  notice  he  had  caused  to  be  published,  stating  "  that  the  United 
States  Government  does  not  sanction  the  smuggling  of  opium  on  this 
coast,  under  the  American  flag,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  China,"  From 
this  fact,  it  appears  that,  after  the  suppression  of  "  opium  smuggling'* 
under  the  British  flag,  our  national  standard  had  been  used  to  cover  the 
proscribed  trade ;  and  great  credit  is  due  this  oflicer  for  the  prompt  mea- 
sures taken  by  him  to  suppress  a  desecration  of  our  flag,  and  a  violation 
of  our  national  principles. 

This  notice,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Warren  Delano,  Esq.,  Ame- 
rican Vice  Consul,  was  sent  to  the  Imperial  Court,  and  called  forth  an 
edict  to  the  Hong  merchants  from  "  Xe,  Minor  Guardian  of  the  Heir  Ap^ 
parent^  President  of  the  Board  of  War^  Governor  of  t/ie  provinces  Kwang^ 
tung  and  Kwang-se^''  requiring  the  merchants  to  make  known  that  the  Go- 
vernment entertained  a  high  regard  *^  towards  men  from  afar,*'  that  no 
suspicion  existed  of  any  sinister  motives  on  the  part  of  the  newly- 
arrived  vessels  of  war,  and  recommending  a  trade,"  &c. 

Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  at  Macao  Roads,  several 
American  merchants  addressed  Commodore  Kearny  through  Mr.  Delano, 
in  relation  to  grievances  received,  and  desiring  him  to  obtain  redress  for 
them.  In  this  connexion,  we  may  take  occasion  to  observe  the  inefli- 
ciency  of  the  consular  establishment  in  China;  however  competent  and 
persevering  a  consul  might  be,  he  could  command  but  little  regard  to  his 
applications,  unless  •*  backed  by  a  heavy  man-of-war."  Observing  this, 
the  Commodore  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Daniel 
Webster),  calling  his  attention  to  this  great  discrepancy  in  our  foreign 
policy,  which  letter  is  now  on  file  in  the  State  Department.  Upon  re- 
ceiving the  letters  we  have  mentioned,  he  inquired  into  their  merits,  and 
determined  upon  bringing  them  before  the  Imperial  Government.  Another 
thing  attracted  his  attention,  a  treaty  was  about  being  made  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  British,  and  it  was  feared  that,  unless  strictly  guarded, 
our  commercial  interests  might  suder. 

Upon  all  previous  occasions,  communications  to  the  government  were 
made  through  the  Hong  Merchants,  and  every  eflbrt  to  procure  satisfac- 
tion had  proved  fruitless.  These  wily  merchants  had  either  entirely  sup- 
pressed the  letters  entrusted  to  them,  or  had  represented  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  an  unfavorable  impression  ;  the  motives  for  their  doing 
80  were  plainly  apparent ;  they  well  knew  that  if  damages  were  adjudged 
to  aggrieved  parties,  the  amount  must  come  out  of  their  treasuries. 

Before  any  communication  was  made,  the  Constellation  proceeded  to 
Whampoa,  and,  upon  his  arrival  there,  the  Commodore  despatched  Lieut. 
J.  G.  Reynolds,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Parker,  a  resident  of  China,  with  a 
dispatch  for  the  governor,  asking  that  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States  should  receive  consideration,  and  "  their  citizens,  in  that 
matter,  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  merchants  of  the  nation 
most  favored."     Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  ao> 
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cess  to  the  government  officers,  but  the  letter  was  at  length  placed  in  the 
bands  of  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  colonel.  To  this  letter  the  following 
reply  was  received : 

•*  7b  Commodore  Kearny^  8fc>  : 

**Ke,  Gaardian  of  the  yoaog  prince,  member  of  the  Board  of  War,  member 
of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  and  Governor  of  the  two  Kwang  Provinces,  states,  in 
reply  to  the  subject  of  the  10th  of  the  9th  month,  (13th  October,)  that  1  have 
received  your  polite  communication  relating  to  the  English  commerce.  I,  the 
Governor,  have  ever  hitherto  treated  the  merchants  of  every  nation  with  the 
same  kindness.  Moreover,  the  Americans  who  have  come  to  Canton,  have  had 
free  commerce,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year.  These  merchants  have 
been  better  satisfied  with  their  trade  than  any  other  nation  ;  and  that  they  have 
been  respectfully  observant  of  the  laws,  is  what  the  august  Emperor  has  clearly 
recognized,  and  I,  the  Governor,  also  well  know.  How,  then,  should  I  not 
rather  on  the  cessation  of  difficulties  with  the  English,  wish  to  show  favor  to 
them? 

**  Now,  I  have  ordered  the  Hong  Merchants,  with  the  said  English  nation*s 
merchants,  to  devise  beforehand,  and  to  wait  the  arrival,  in  Canton,  of  the  Im- 
perial Commissioners,  Great  Ministers  of  State.  When  I  shall  have  received 
the  newly-devised  regulations  concerning  the  free  trade  of  the  English,  then  I, 
the  Governor,  together  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Tartar-General,  will 
immediately  deliberate  upon  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  regulations,  and  will 
make  a  representation  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  may  hear  and  direct  what  shall 
be  done. 

**  Decidedly  it  shall  not  be  permitted  that  the  American  merchants  shall  come 
merely  to  have  a  dry  stick,  (that  is,  their  interests  shall  be  attended  to.)  I,  the 
Governor,  will  not  be  otherwise  disposed  than  to  look  up  to  the  heart  of  the 
great  Emperor,  in  his  compassionate  regard  towards  men  from  afar,  that 
Chinese  and  foreigners,  with  faith  and  jtistice,  may  be  mutually  united,  and  for 
ever  enjoy  reciprocal  tranquillity ;  and  that  it  may  be  granted  to  each  of  the 
resident  merchants  to  obtain  profit,  and  to  the  people  to  enjoy  life  and  peace ; 
and  universally  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  great  prosperiQr,  striving  to 
have  the  same  mind. 

**  This  is  my  reply." 

Communication  was  also  made  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  mer- 
chants, who  had  addressed  Commodore  Kearny,  in  relation  to  grievances 
they  had  suffered,  and  losses  they  had  sustained. 

The  manner  of  sending  these  letters  to  the  governor  created  quite  a 
consternation  among  the  Hong  Merchants,  who  endeavored  to  re-open 
the  former  channel  of  communication — thi'ough  their  own  hands ;  but  the 
impropriety  of  that  system  had  been  discovered,  and  ^as  thereafter  dis- 
carded. 

This  last  letter,  it  will  be  perceived,  ^ave  the  promise  of-  a  speedy 
treaty,  which  should  recognize  our  right  to  trade,  protect  our  merchants, 
and  place  us  in  the  same  commercial  position  about  to  be  enjoyed  by 
Great  Britain.  At  a  period  a  few  months  later,  the  same  subject  was  re- 
sumed, and  a  still  more  positive  promise  given  ;  this  second  promise  was 
not  called  forth  by  any  new  reqttest^  but  was  made  a  portion  of  a  letter  in 
reply  to  one  regarding  reparation  for  injuries  sustained  by  Augustine, 
Heard  6i  ClJo.,  American  merchants.    It  will  speak  for  itself. 

**  On  a  former  occasion,  the  Governor  received  your  honor  the  Commodore's 
communication,  requesting  him,  in  his  behalf,  to  '  solicit  the  favor  of  Ote  augtui 
emperor,  to  allow  merchants  of  his  honorable  nation  to  trade  upon  the  same  terrn^ 
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as  those  granted  to  merchants  of  ether  nations^''  &c.  As  in  duly  bound,  the  Go- 
vernor, hfiving  already  addressed  the  emperor  clearly  upon  the  subject,  waited 
the  conning  of  the  High  Commissioners  at  Canton,  where  they  were  in  concert, 
to  attend  to  the  foreign  relations ;  but  the  Tartar  General,  Eleepie,  having  ar- 
rived at  this  city,  bat  a  short  time  elapsed,  when,  most  unfortunately,  on  account 
of  disease,  he  *  went  out  of  qgiee^  (i.  e.  deceased),  so  that  whatever  may  be  Just 
aod  equal  in  the  trade  of  each  nation  remains  unsettled.  It  is,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  successor ;  and  when  some  plan  is  adopted* 
then  a  personal  interview  may  be  held  with  your  honor  the  Commodore,  aod 
face  to  face,  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  may  be  arranged,  and  the 
same  be  reported  to  the  Emperor.     This  is  ray  reply." 

A  reply  was  sent  to  this  letter,  stating  that  the  Commodore  had  not 
power  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Chinese,  but  that  he  should  transmit 
their  communication  upon  that  subject  to  his  Government  for  their  action, 
and  that  they  might  appoint  some  officer  who  would  have  full  power  to 
enter  into  the  proposed  treaty.  And  further  stating,  that  the  Governor 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  him  to  be  asking  a  favor,  for  that  he  was,  on 
the  contrary,  only  demanding  a  right. 

After  remaining  at  Macao  for  some  time,  during  which  wo  need  note 
little  else,  except  the  capture  of  the  Ariel,  a  noted  opium  smuggler  under 
the  American  flag,  and  other  prompt  measures  to  suppress  that  illicit  trafHc, 
and  a  trifling  correspondence,  which  may  be  found  on  the  files  of  the 
Navy  Department  (also  partly  published  in  the  Senate  Document  already 
referred  to),  Commodore  Kearny  sailed  from  Macao,  and,  in  June,  1843, 
arrived  at  Honolula,  Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands.  Here  a  correspondence 
took  place  between  Kamehameha  III.,  the  King,  and  the  Commodore.  It 
appears  that  the  former,  under  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances,  and  to 
discharge  certain  large  demands  upon  him,  had  made  a  provisional  ces- 
sion, under  protest,  of  his  dominions,  to  Gapt.  Lord  George  Paulet  .of 
H.  B.  M.  ship  Carysfort,  and  that  no  provision  had  been  made  respect- 
ing the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States,  or  her  merchants.  Upon 
receiving  this  information.  Commodore  Kearny  dispatched  to  his  Majesty 
Kamehameha,  and  to  Capt.  Lord  George  Paulet,  a  protest  against  the 
provisional  cession,  and  notifying  them  that  he  would  hold  them  respec- 
tively liable  for  all  injuries  to  American  merchants  and  American  com- 
merce. 

The  King  replied  to  this  protest,  stating  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  cession  had  been  made,  and  expressing  a  belief  that  his  dominions 
would  very  shortly  be  restored  to  him. 

On  the  day  succeeding  to  this  reply,  the  principal  American  merchants 
at  Honolula,  hearing  that  the  Commodore  intended  continuing  his  cruise, 
united  in  an  address,  begging  him  to  remain  until  the  aflairs  of  the  islands 
should  assume  a  more  settled  aspect,  or  until  the  arrival  of  other  United 
States  ships  of  war,  "  that  may  be  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  those 
interests  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  disposed  to 
cherish  and  maintain."  To  gratify  as  far  as  possible  the  wishes  of  his 
countrymen,  he  remained  at  Honolula  for  some  time,  but  the  period  for 
which  his  crew  had  been  engaged  was  fast  expiring,  and  before  any  defi- 
nite settlement  had  been  made,  left  the  islands ;  after  touching  at  Mon- 
terey, he  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  31st  day  of  April,  1844.  The  en- 
gagement of  his  crew  expired  May  1st,  the  next  mornuig.  Since  this 
time,  he  has  been  waiting  orders. 
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Not  to  interrupt  our  narrative,  we  'omitted  stating  that  in  January, 
1835,  Captain  Kearny  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine  Hall,  of  New- 
York,  a  lady  highly  esteemed  for  the  elegance  of  her  personal  attractions, 
and  the  accomplishments  of  her  mind.  By  this  marriage  he  has  had  one 
son,  named  James  Lawrence  Kearny,  after  his  uncle,  Qiptain  Lawrence. 
Mrs.  Kearny  died  in  1849. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  this  hasty  sketch  we  should  have  given 
full  justice  to  the  subject  of  it ;  in  truth  we  have  passed  over  many 
years  with  few  words,  and  left  unnoticed  many  glorious  actions ;  but  we 
have  faithfully  endeavored  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  space,  and  to 
point  out  those  circumstances  which  have  been  attended  with  results 
beneficial  to  the  general  interests  of  our  country  ;  as,  for  instance,  his 
long  defence  of  the  southern  coast  against  the  plundering  expeditions  of 
British  privateers,  during  the  war  of  1812;  his  dispersion  of  the  pirates 
both  in  the  \yest  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  his  prominent 
services  in  opening  an  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  government — an  inter- 
course which  has  since  become  matured,  and  is  daily  adding  wealth  to 
our  merchants,  and  to  our  revenue. 

There  is  not  now  in  the  United  States  Navv  any  officer  who  has 
seen  a  greater  amount  of  sea  service  than  Captain  Kearny ;  upon  reference 
to  the  Navy  Register  for  1850,  we  find  that  during  forty-two  years  connec. 
tion  with  the  navy,  he  has  been  twenty-four  years  and  three  months  in 
service  upon  the  seas.  The  service  of  Captain  John  Downes  is  placed  at 
exactly  the  same  length  of  time ;  and  upon  further  reference,  we  find  that 
the  nearest  approach  to  either  of  these  is  Captain  Wads  worth,  who  has 
seen  twenty-four  years  of  sea  service.  Both  of  these  last  named  entered 
the  service  several  years  previous  to  Mr.  Kearny. 

Thus  the  services  of  this  gentleman  have  extended  over  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  last  half  century,  and  wo  are  happy  to  say,  he  is  still 
as  capable  of  actions  as  glorious  as  those  we  have  feebly  essayed  to 
describe,  should  an  opportunity  for  like  exploits  occur. 

In  person,  Captain  Kearny  is  of  medium  height  and  heavily  built  ;  for 
his  countenance  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  excellent  portrait  which 
accompanies  this  sketch ;  it  is  open,  generous,  and  intelligent,  still  it  bears 
unmistakable  impress  of  force  of  character  and  energy  of  mind.  His 
manners  are  affable  and  easy,  always  heightened  by  good  humor  and 
mirthfulness,  or,  to  give  a  still  more  easily  recognised  description,  he  is  a 
"  gentleman  of  the  old  school,"  untouched  by  the  desecrating  tbppery  and 
self-conceit  which  forms  so  great  a  part  in  the  characters  of  most  gentle- 
men of  the  present  day.  Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  enjoying  excellent 
health,  and  possessing  a  reputation  for  upright  integrity,  unflinching 
courage,  and  consummate  ability,  the  like  of  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  but  few,  we  cannot  believe  that  his  services  have  ended  ;  we  still  ex- 
pect to  find  his  name  mingled  with  great  actions,  which  shall  confer  upon 
himself  still  brighter  wreaths  of  fame,  and  bring  to  his  country  more 
endurable  honors,  and  increased  prosperity. 
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NEW-YORK  FINANCES. 


SPBBCH  OF  H.  B.  STANTON. 

Thb  course  of  the  Federal  Party  in  this  country  has  ever  been  one  of  encroaefameDt 
upon  popular  rights.  It  has  sought  continually  and  unceasingly  to  organize  and  consol- 
idate a  power  which  should  draw  into  the  hands  of  the  aristocratic  few  the  wealth  and 
honors  of  the  country.  Chartered  privileges,  protection  to  manufacturing  capital, 
amalgamation  of  the  money  power  with  the  government  treasuries ;  the  creation  of 
a  numerous  army  of  government  creditors,  the  subsidizing  of  vast  numbers  of  con- 
tractors, jobbers  and  office  holders,  with  the  money  obtained  for  government  storks, 
and  the  propitiation  of  large  landed  interests,  by  the  construction  of  public  works  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  all  measures  tending  to  these  results  identify  the  old  Federalists,  no 
matter  under  what  name  they  may  be  known  for  the  time  being.  And  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  party  to  change  its  name  when  it  becomes  odious  throagh  the  explosion  of 
some  temporarily  successful  fraod.  It  has  also  been  the  case  that  that  party,  being  a  mi- 
nority, has  never  obtained  municipal,  state,  or  federal  power,  except  throagh  dissension 
adroitly  introdoced  into  the  ranks  of  the  people  at  large  who  compose  the  Democratio 
Party.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  who  create  the  wealth  of  the  country,  present 
usually  a  passive  resistance  to  that  small  aristocratic  party  which  is  continually  seeking 
to  obtain,  through  specious  laws,  an  inordinate  share  of  the  wealth  originating  in  pop- 
ular industry.  Whenever  the  people  can  be  thrown  off  their  guard  and  divided,  tliia 
plundering  party  seizes  power,  plunges  the  State  in  debt,  squanders  the  proceeds  among 
its  adherents  with  a  lavish  hand,  making  most  of  the  short  time  that  intervenes  be- 
forn  there-united  people  hurl  ihem  from  power,  covered  with  odinm,  but  surfeited  with 
the  flesh  pots.  A  period  of  shattered  ct-edit  and  public  dishonor,  to  be  repaired  by  in- 
dividual frugality  and  direct  taxation,  always  marks  the  retirement  of  Federalism  from 
power.  The  financial  history  of  the  State  of  New-York  is  peculiarly  illustrative  of  tba 
truth  of  these  remarks ;  and  the  last  message  of  Governur  Hunt  affords  a  rare  specimen 
of  the  unblushing  effrontery  with  which,  while  the  obligations  of  a  recently  enacted 
eonstitntion  are  acknowledged,  means  of  evading  it  are  deliberately  suggested.  While 
these  suggestions  do  little  credit  to  his  genius,  they  utterly  destroy  any  character  as  an 
honest  executive  officer  that  he  might  otherwise  have  possessed* 

The  message  contains  a  clause  which  presents  to  the  people,  on  behalf  of  the  Whig 
Party,  the  issue,  whether  the  policy  adopted  by  that  party  in  1838,  and  which  brought 
the  State  to  the  verge  oi  ruin  in  1842,— which  was  repudiated  in  that  year  by  the 
people,  and  finally  extinguished  in  the  constitntional  provisions  of  1846,  shall  be  revived 
in  spite  of  that  Constitution,  and  the  career  of  debt  and  bankruptcy  again  entered  upon. 
This  issue  presented  by  the  Governor,  was  met  in  the  Senate  by  a  speech  on  the  part  of 
the  Hon.  H.  B.  Stanton,  which  for  eloquence  of  diction,  strength  of  reasoning,  and  sound- 
ness of  principle,  has  been  seldom  equalled  in  our  State  Senate.  The  whole  Whig  pre- 
tence of  friendliness  to  internal  improvements,  is  shown  op  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
demonstrated  to  be  really  but  a  desire  to  reward  partisans  at  the  expense  of  the 
improvements  and  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large.  The  style  of  Mr,  Stanton,  af 
an  orator,  is  far  more  polished  and  complete,  more  simple  in  its  structure,  more  effective 
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In  its  deliyeiy,  and  moro  marked  by  breadth  of  scope  and  compreheosiTeness  of  Tiew, 
than  is  often  witnessed  in  those  great  normal  schools  for  statesmen,  which  compose  the 
governing  powers  of  the  States.  His  speeches  are  not  a  collection  of  facts  and  detached 
laotions,  all  supposed  to  have  some  reference  to  the  intended  object  of  the  tdker,  and» 
therefore,  all  tambled'oat  together,  pretty  moch  as  the  materials  of  a  house  are  damped 
on  its  proposed  site ;  but  he  has  evidently  made  oratory  a  study,  and  constructs  his  oca- 
tioa  suitably  for  the  occasion,  as  an  opulent  architect  constructs  a  building  for  its 
proper  uses.  He  prepares  himself  with  a  prufnsion  of  the  best  materials,  and  adapts 
them  fitly  to  each  other;  and  under  the  rapid  execution  of  his  grrat  skill,  the  design  of 
bis  genius  rises  symmetrically  and  beaatifuUy  before  the  eyes  of  his  audience.  On  the 
present  occasion,  commencing  with  the  history  of  the  caual  policy,  Mr.  Stanton  draws 
clearly  the  line  between  the  true  internal  improvement  system  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  sought  to  build  great  and  useful  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  and 
that  spurious  policy  of  the  whigs,  which  sought  only  to  plunder  the  people,  under 
pretence  of  serving  them. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Stantoit,  on  the  Oovemor't  Meehgej  delivered  in  the  Senate,  Jan.  1 1, 185 1 . 

Mr.  pRKSiDENT, — 1  thank  senators  for  their  courtesy  in  postponing  till  this  morning, 
at  my  request,  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions  referring  the  annual  message  of  the 
Governor  to  appropriate  committees.  Parliamentary  law.  as  well  as  our  own  rules, 
make  this  the  proper  occasion  fur  discussing  the  message,  I  propose  to  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  examine  that  part  of  it  which  recommends  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  so  as  to  confer  upon  the  legislature  the  necessary  authority  to  create  • 
loan,  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  of  seven  or  eight  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  early  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement,  and  to  pledge  the  future  surplus 
revenues  of  the  canals  for  the  redemption  of  the  loan. 

Such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  can  be  effected  only  by  a  radical  change  in 
the  essential  features  of  the  7th  article,  commonly  known  as  "the  financial  article." 
The  3rd  section  of  that  article,  which  provides  for  the  aonaal  distribution  of  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  canals,  between  the  Erie  Canal  enlargement  and  the  completion  of  the 
Genesee  Valley  and  13lack  River  canals,  "  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall 
direct,"  must  be  modified.  The  10th  and  12th  sections,  usually  denominated  "  the 
debt-restraining  sections,"  must  be  effectually  destroyed.  The  former  section  permits 
the  State,  in  order  to  meet  casual  deficits  ia  revenues  and  expenses  not  provided  for.  to 
contract  debts  whose  aggregate  amount  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  one  million  of  dol- 
lars. The  latter  section  forbids  the  contracting  of  any  debt  (except  as  before  specified) 
unless  it  be  for  some  single  work  or  object,  and  unless  the  law  creating  the  debt  shall 
impose  an  annual  tax  for  paying  the  interest  thereon  as  it  falls  due,  and  for  discharging 
the  principal  within  eighteen  years — such  law  not  to  take  efiect  until  it  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  people  at  the  polls. 

To  understand  fully  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which  the  Governor  pro- 
poses to  modify  and  destroy,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  events  which  led  to  their 
adoption. 

In  1817,  the  State  of  New* York  commenced  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal.  At 
Uiat  time,  and  during  its  subseouent  progress,  auxiliary  funds  were  set  apart/  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  coiitracteu  for  the  work,  which  yielded  sufficieqt  revenue  to  pay 
the  annual  interest  therenn,  and,  with  the  tolls,  to  discharge  the  principal  within  just 
about  the  period  limited  in  the  13th  section  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  Canal  was 
completed  in  1825,  at  a  cost  of  eight  or  nine  millions. 

Tn  1P35,  in  accordance  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  demands  of  public  sentiment, 
the  Democratic  Canal  Board,  in  reply  to  a  memorial  referred  to  them  by  the  Assena- 
bly,  recommended ^he  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal.  The  report  to  that  efiect  was 
drawn  by  Governor  Boac!c  and  Mr.  Flagg.  I  ask  special  attention  to  the  financial 
principles  which  the  Board  proposed  as  the  basis  of  the  enlargement.  They  say — "  In 
arging  upon  the  Legislature  the  importance  of  authorizing,  at  the  present  session,  such 
an  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  as  is  conceived  to  be  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  in- 
creasing trade  of  the  country,  the  Canal  Board  desire  to  have  it  distinctly  understood 
thdt  they  do  not  recommend  such  an  expenditure  of  money  upon  this  work  as  wiU 
interfere  with  the|arraugements  now  in  progress  for  accumulating  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay 
the  Erie  and  Cbamplain  Canal  debt,  ama  for  restoring  the  auction  and  lalt  dotiet  to  tho 
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general  fuod.  *   *  The  net  proceeda  of  the  canal  tolls  will  be  snfficient  to  meet  the  dia- 

bursemeuts  necessary  for  improving  and  enlarging  the  canal,  without  having  recoone 
to  new  loans  for  that  purpose.'* 

That  was  the  democratic  policy  of  1835,  and  it  is  the  democratic  policy  now— oon* 
tract  no  loans,  but  appropriate  the  surplus  tolls  to  the  payment  of  the  Canal  debt  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  Canal. 

The  work  of  enlargement  was  in  progress,  guided  by  this  safe  and  salutary  policy, 
when,  in  1837,  owing  to  a  division  in  the  Democratic  Party  on  a  national  question,  the 
whigs  succeeded  at  the  fall  elections,  and  placed  an  overwhelming  majority  of  their 
ablest  men  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  And  here  I  may  stop  to  remark, 
that  the  people  of  this  State  have  never  at  the  ballot  boxes  condemned  the  policy^  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  respect  to  the  Canals.  In  1837,  "  the  sub-treasury  "  divided 
the  party,  and  the  whigs  slipped  into  power  through  the  breach.  But,  in  1841,  when 
the  democracy  swept  the  State,  as  the  whigs  hai  swept  it  four  years  before,  the  issue 
between  the  parties  had  distinct  reference  to  the  Canal  acd  Financial  policy  of  the 
whigs  during  the  previous  four  years;  and  the  verdict  was  an  unqualified  condemna- 
tion of  that  policy.  And,  notwithstanding  the  clamor  excited  by  the  rigid  *'  stop  and  tax" 
measures  of  the  Democraticlegislature  in  1842,  which  caused  a  howt  among  the  co»> 
tractors  and  speculators  along  all  the  lines  of  the  canals,  the  people,  in  the  full  of  1842, 
reiterated  the  condemnatory  verdict  of  the  previous  year,  by  electing  Mr.  Bouck  to  the 
gubei-nalorial  chair  by  d  majority  of  more  than  20,000.  In' 1347  and  '48,  the  whigs  re- 
turned to  power,  not  because  the  people  approved  their  State  policy  and  condemned 
that  of  the  Democracy,  but  because  the  latter  were  cleft  in  twain  by  the  national  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  The  same  cause  makes  it  necessary  for  me,  this  morning,  to  criticise 
a  whig  rather  than  defend  a  Democratic  executive  message. 

To  return  to  the  Assembly  uf  1838.  In  that  body,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Rnggles,  of  New- 
York,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  aud  Means.  On  the  12th 
of  March  he  made  his  celebrated  report  in  favour  of  borrowing,  from  time  to  time, 
forty  millions  of  dollars,  to  bo  employed  in  the  more  speedy  enlar^tfmeut  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  the  prosecution  of  a  "gigantic  aud  magnificent"  scheme  of  internal  improve- 
ments, for  developing  *'  the  mighty  realities  which  the  future  had  in  store." 

X  propose,  sir,  to  briefly  examine  this  report.  I  do  so  because  it  has  ever  since  been 
the  text-book  of  the  Whig  Party  on  the  subjects  of  finance  and  internal  improvements 
—because  its  doctrines  were  approved,  and  its  recommendations  enforced,  by  Gov. 
Seward,  in  his  first  message,  in  tho  following  year — because  it  opened  a  new  era  in 
schemes  of  borrowing  money  to  enlarge  the  Erie  Canal  and  construct  public  works, 
without  providing  adequate  msans  tor  its  repayment — ^because,  like  the  message  of  his 
Excellency  Governor  Hunt,  it  dealt  largely  in  golden  prophecies,  and  made  them  the 
basis  for  justifying  the  creation  of  huge  loans,  which  depended  for  their  redemption 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies — because  the  principles  and  statements  of  this 
report  were  re-afiirmed  by  its  author,  about  a  year  ago,  during  the  heat  of  the  elec- 
tion, in  a  letter  addressed  to  certain  citizens  of  Rochester,  and  which  was  widely  pub- 
lished and  heartily  approved  by  the  whig  preset — because,  in  that  letter  he  declares  that 
on  reviewing  his  report,  he  is  unable  to  discover  what  portions  of  its  descriptions  or 
anticipations,  or  even  of  its  tone  or  colonrin«;.  are  not  equalled  by  the  reality ;  and  that 
the  sober  truth  is,  the  story  was  not  half  told,  and  the  writer  knew  it  at  the  time"— 
and  because,  if  we  are  to  credit  high  whig  authority,  the  comptrollership,  made  vacant 
by  the  election  of  Gov.  Huut,  has.  within  the  past  month,  been  offered  to  the  author  of 
this  report. 

Now,  Sir,  let  us  compare  the  estimates  and  the  prophecies  of  this  production,  with 
facts  and  realities.  Its  rhetoric  glows  like  a  fourth  of  July  oration.  The  terms,  "  gi- 
gantic," *' powerful." "mighty,"  "splendid,"  "grand,"  "glorious,"  "animated,"  "vig- 
orous," "astonishing,"  "  ample,"  "  innumerable,"  "  immense,"  "vast,"  "enormous," 
"  illimitable,"  "  augmenting,"  -'enlarging,"  "stretching,"  "swelling,"  "undaunted,'* 
"  courageous,"  "  rich,"  ••  palmy,"  "luxuriant,"  "  fair,"  "  Ifrtiitful,"  "  sunny,"  are  strewn 
through  it  with  the  profusion  with  which  a  California  adventurer  scatters  his  gold  dust 
in  a  San  Francisco  gambling  house.  Let  us  pierce  through  the  gaudy  husk  and  examine 
the  kernel. 

Mr.  Rnggles  bases  his  calculations,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  State,  to  borrow  money, 
Qpon  the  estimate  of  the  Democratic  Canal  Commissioners,  in  their  report  of  that  year, 
that  when  the  Erie  Canal  was  enlarged,  the  annual  tolls  would  amount  to  $3,000,000. 
He  repeatedly  asserts  that  his  financial  scheme  is  founded  on  this  estimate  With  this 
for  his  starting  point,  he  declares  that  "  forty  millions  might  be  borrowed  and  expend- 
ed, and  reimbursed  in  twenty-eight  years ;"  that  this  aum  "  might  be  safely  borrowed. 
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wiihoQtiii^Miang^OT  bortbeni  on  the  people;  and  he  recommendi  that  foar  milliont 
be  borrowed  annoallj  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Tbe  baae.of  his  towering  taperBtroctare  crombled  at  the  first  tonch.  The  commis- 
sioners estimated  the  gross  amount  of  tolls  at  three  millions.  He  assumes  it  to  be  the 
net— >not  dedacting  therefrom  the  half  million  and  more  necessary  for  annual  repairs  of 
ike  Canals  and  expenses  of  colleoting  the  tolls.  By  this  blunder  in  his  -premises  he 
commits  an  error  m  his  conclusions  of  fourteen  millions — at  least  balf&  million  annually 
being  reqairedi  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  commissioners,  to  repair  the  canals  and 
collect  tbe  tolls,  during  these  twenty-eight  years. 

Soch  gross  mistakes  may  be  pardoned  as  mere  abstract  speculations ;  but  where  they 
are  committed  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  scheme  of  finance,  on  which  a  common- 
wealth is  to  contract  debts  to  be  paid  by  posterity,  they  may  win  for  their  author  the 
reputation  of  a  bold  theorist,  but  they  strip  him  of  all  claims  to  be  called  a  prudent 
fimmcier. 

Mr.  Ruggles  estimated  that  in  the  Tear  1850,  by  continuing  the  rate  of  tolls  existing 
at  the  time  of  his  report,  "  the  six  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  West,  who  will  resort  to 
the  Erie  Caaal  for  the  means  of  conveyance,  will  furnish  tonnage,  in  exports  and  im- 
ports,  of  at  least  200,000,000  of  dollars  m  value,"  and  that  this  tonnage  *'  would  yield  an 
annual  revenue  to  our  treasury  of  $5,600,000." 

Now,  Sir,  I  agree  with  him,  that  that  amount  of  tonnage  ought  to  yield  at  least  that 
amount  of  revenue !  But  this  calculation  about  tonnage  u  one  of  the  wildest  specula- 
tions of  an  age  prolific  in  chimeras  and  visions.  In  that  very  year,  1838,  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  and  imports  of  tbe  whole  Union,  numbering  fifieen  millions  of  people, 
was  less  than  ^00,000,000.  The  year  1850  has  come  and  gone,  and  we  are  able  to  test 
the  verity  of  this  prophecy,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  State  was  to  borrow  and  expend 
in  ten  years,  and  reimburse  in  twenty-eight  years,  forty  millions,  without  imposing  any 
burthens  upon  the  people. 

In  the  very  able  report  of  Comptroller  Flagg  to  the  Legislature  of  1839,  in  which 
he  examined  with  his  usual  acumen  the  report  of  Mr.  Buggies,  he  ventured  to  pro- 
phesy that  the  western  tonnago,  passing  up  and  down  the  Erie  canal,  in  1850,  would 
amount  to  about  $29,000,000.  These  gentlemen  differ  in  their  estimates  $  17 1,000,000 
—a  pretty  wide  margin.  The  realitv  proves  them  both  in  the  wrong.  Mr.  Flagg  is 
twenty-six  millions  too  low,  and  Mr.  &uggles  is  one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  too 
high.  The  necessary  data  to  ascertain  the  western  tonnage  of  1850,  is  not  yet  before 
us.  Judging  from  that  furnished  by  the  report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department 
for  last  year,  it  must  be  about  $55  000,000. 

The  "  revenue  to  our  treasury"  from  this  source,  instead  of  being  $5,600,000,  is  about 
$4,000,000  short  of  this  sum.  The  tolls  from  all  the  canals,  and  from  all  sources,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  were  $3,276,903.  Of  this  sum,  we  appropriated  last  session  for  col- 
lection, repairs,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  canals,  $650,000.  Allowing  that 
half  this  revenue  is  received  on  western  tonnage— say  $1,638,451 — then,  if  Mr.  Rug- 
gles referred  to  gross  revenue,  he  erred  in  the  sum  of  about  $4,000,000 ;  and  if  U.  net 
revenue,  his  error  was  still  greater. 

If  to  this  it  be  objected,  that  Mr.  Ruggles  based  his  estimate  respecting  tonnage  and 
revenue  on  the  then  existing  rate  of  tolls,  and  the  capacity  of  the  canals  when  com- 
pletely enlarged,  I  reply,  that  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Governor's  message  for  say- 
mg.  that  the  amount  of  onsiness  offered  to  the  canal  has  not  yet  surpassed  its  capacity  to 
perform  it — or,  to  quote  his  words,  "  we  have  approached  very  near  the  maximum  ca- 
pacity of  the  old  canal,  during  the  spring  and  autumn  months" — and  that  though  we 
nave  reduced  the  tolls  since  1838, 'Mt  is  generally  believed  that  this  has  attracted  addi- 
tional tonnage  sufficient  to  equalise  the  diminution  of  revenue."  Therefore  the  esti- 
mates of  Mr.  Ruggles  for  1850  have  had  as  ample  scope  and  verge  as  they  would  had 
the  canal  been  wholly  enlarged  and  the  tolls  not  reduced — and  yet  the  tonnage  falls 
short  of  his  calculations  by  $145,000,000,  and  the  gross  revenue  by  $4,000,000. 

The  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  of  1838  estimated  the  cost  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  Erie  Canal  at  $15,000,000,  "including  damages." 

Mr.  President,  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that  the  **  damages"  would  approach 
nearer  that  sum,  than  it  approximates  to  the  amount  that  will  have  been  expended 
when  the  work  is  completed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  damages  have  been  "im- 
mense," *'  vast,"  "  enormous"  and  ''  illimitable,"  and  are  still  "  augmenting,"  **  enlarg- 
ing," **  stretching"  and  "  swelling."  It  appears  from  the  message,  that  the  amount  al- 
ready expended  on  the  enlargement  is  about  $16,000,000,  and  that  to  complete  it, 
$11,000,000  more  will  be  required,  making  a  total  of  $27,000,000.  This,  as  I  under- 
stand  it,  does  not  embrace  any  moneys  paid  for  damages  consequent  upon  the  en'argv* 
raent.    Mr.  Ruggles  has  committed  an  error  in  this  particular  of  at  least  $12,000,000. 
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The  same  gentleman,  to  convince  the  legislature  of  1838  that  fonr  milUoDB  might  bo 
borrowed  annually  for  ten  jears,  without  the  slightest  hazard  of  taxation,  spread 
before  them  a  table  of  6gares,  showing  that  his  scheme  would  furnish  a  sinking  fund 
towards  the  payment  of  the  sums  borrowed,  amounting  at  the  close  of  the  year  1841, 
to  $2,396,837  50 — a  yery  precise  calculation.  During  the  four  years  that  followed  the 
promulgation  of  this  tabular  system  of  finance,  Mr.  Buggies  and  his  aseocistes  were 
m  power,  borrowed  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  on  the  credit  of  the  report  of  1838,  scat- 
tered their  stocks  around  among  needy  railroads  and  unproductive  Canals,  as  profusely 
aa  they  did  their  rhetoric,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1841,  so  far  from  finding  the  sum 
of  $2,396,837  50  in  the  treasury  as  a  sinking  fund,  they  could  not  raise  eyen  the  fifty 
cents  which  he  had  ciphered  out  with  such  ridiculous  precision.  They  were  author^ 
ized  by  law  to  borrow  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars;  but  so  low  had  they  depreciated 
the  credit  of  the  State,  that  they  could  not  procure  a  shilling  in  the  money  market. 
Instead  of  accumulatibg  a  fund  to  sink  the  public  debt,  they  had  contracted  a  debt 
'  which  had  sunk  the  public  treasury.  The  great  State  of  New-York  came  to  its  knees 
before  the  bill-brokers  and  money  changers  of  Wall-street  in  vain.  Her  6  per  cent, 
stocks  were  a  drug^  at  25  per  cent,  discount ;  the  contractors  on  her  public  works 
clamored  around  the  State  Hall  for  their  wages,  and  were  turned  away  with  paper 
which  no  prudent  banker  would  buy,  or  promises  which  no  sane  man  would  credit. 
In  a  word,  steering  by  the  delusive  lights  which  had  been  hung  out  in  this  report,  her 
financiers  had  run  the  ship  of  State  dead  aground  among  the  breakers  of  bankruptcy. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Flagg,  '*  The  credit  of  the  State  of  New- York  was  measured,  not 
by  its  own  vast  resources  and  ample  revenue,  but  was  brought  down  to  the  urgent  ne- 
cessities of  a  needy  indiyidual,  or  a  corporation  on  the  brink  of  dissolution.*' 

Sir,  one  would  suppose  that  this  spectacle  of  humiliation  and  disgrace  would  suflSce 
till  the  remembrance  of  it  was  buried  in  the  grav^  of  the  generation  that  witnessed  it. 

The  whigs  were  swept  from  power  in  the  fall  of  1841.  The  democrats  had  a  large 
majority  in  the  Assembly  of  1842.  You,  sir,  were  a  menber  of  that  body,  a  nd  well  re- 
member the  rare  combination  of  talent  which  it  displayed,  and  the  yast  sway  exerted 
over  it  by  the  pure  heart  and  giant  mind  of  Michael  Hoffman.  Mr.  Flag^  was  elected 
Comptroller  in  February.  He  promptly  sent  to  the  legislature  a  communication  setting 
forth  the  condition  of  the  finances — ^lucid,  bold,  manly,  and  more  than  all,  honest.  It 
appeared  that  there  was  then  due,  and  to  become  due  in  March  and  April,  pressing 
debts  to  the  amount  oi  $5,121,500,  as  follows: — 

To  contractors $2,500,000 

For  land  damages, 473,000 

For  temporary  loans 1,746,000 

For  interest  on  loan  to  Erie  Railroad, 167,500 

To  prepare  the  canals  for  spring  navigation,..       235,000 

Amounting  to ' 5,121.500 

And  to  meet  these  liabilities,  he  found  within  his  reach  less  than  $200,000  of  available 
funds,  of  all  sorts  and  from  all  sources.  He  advertised  for  a  loan,  went  to  New-York  to 
exert  his  personal  influence  to  raise  it,  and  could  only  get  an  offer  of  $35,000,  and  that, 
too,  on  the  condition  that  he  would  give  his  individual  security  for  its  redemption. 

Then  was  adopted  what  has  been  denominated  "  the  infamous  stop  and  tax  policy" 
of  1842.  Why.  sir,  the  public  works  were  bs  effectually  stopped  by  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Treasury,  at  the  close  of  1841,  when  the  whigs  went  out  of  power,  as 
they  were  by  the  legislative  acts  of  1842.  The  policy  of  that  year  was  only  that  which 
every  honest  man  adopts,  when  he  finds  himself  running  into  debt  beyond  his  capacity 
to  pay — 8top  expenditures,  and  devote  all  available  resources  to  cancelling  the  debt. 
The  private  individual  who  would  not  act  upon  the  principles  which  this  State  adopted 
to  maintain  good  faith  with  its  creditors,  in  1842,  would  oe  denounced  as  a  swindler. 
The  noble  stand  assumed  by  New-York,  in  that  critical  juncture,  goes  far  to  nullify  the 
maxim.  "  that  corporations  have  no  souls."  The  State  simply  cease  I  to  appropriate 
money  which  it  had  not  got,  authorized  a  loan  to  pay  its  debts,  and  levied  a  tax  to  re- 
deem the  loan.  The  legislature  authorized  a  loan  of  about  five  millions,  bearing  7  per 
cent,  interest  and  payable  in  7  years.  So  low  was  the  public  credit,  so  depreciated 
were  the  State  stocks,  that  though  the  law  authorizing  the  loan  pledged  a  mill  tax  and 
all  the  Canal  revenues  fur  its  reimbursemeut,  not  a  capitalist  or  institution  was  found 
that  would  negotiate  it.  A  loan  of  one  million,  payable  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
thoQsatid  dollars  monthly,  was  advertised  for,  but  only  $35,000  was  offered,  and  it  was 
not  till  June  that  the  loan  was  taken. 

And  what  were  "  the  deplorable  consequences,"  so  loudly  bruited  abroad,  which 
followed  the  stop  and  tax  policy  of  1842  f  Appropriations  to  the  Erie  Canal  Enlargement 
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«>— kmns  to  banks  on  the  ▼ergo  of  insoWenoy,  and  to  railrondf  winch  negleotod  to  pty 
interest,  were  refiued— olamorooB  oontraoton,  with  fat  jobs,  were  thrown  cat  of  emp 
ptojment— connderable  expenae  waa  incorred  and  damage  done,  by  arresting  the  State 
m  Its  career  of  eztravagimtezpenditure8--bnt  pablic  confidence  was  restored  and  pnblio 
credit  reyived,  and  wimin  one  year  from  the  adoption  of  this  "  infamons  policy'*  of 
being  honest  with  onrseWes  and  dealing  honestly  with  oar  creditors,  six  per  cent, 
stocks  were  above  par,  five  per  cents  had  reached  par,  and  the  State  of  New- York  was 
no  longer  corapellea  to  run  the  ganntlet  of  note-shavers  and  money-brokers,  in  company 
with  "  needyindividaab  and  corporations  on  the  brink  of  dissolution."  Commend  me, 
sir,  to  *'  the  infamons  policy''  of  discharging  old  debts,  and  ceasing  to  contract  new 
obligations  without  providing  the  means  of  redemption. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  that  reaolntion,  introduced  into  the  Legislataro  of  1841,  by 
that  tried  and  tme  man,  Arphaxed  Loomis,  and  which  embodies  the  essence  of  the 
12th  section  of  the  7th  article  of  the  Oonstitntion.  It  was  promulgated  by  him  in  1840 
—was  placed  at  the  head  of  many  democratic  newspapers — was  adopted  at  many 
public  meedDgs  and  conventions,  and  ultimately  won  the  worthy  name  of  the  People's 
ftesolation.  It  proclaims  the  sound  doctrine,  that  the  State  shall  contract  no  debt  ex- 
cept  to  suppress  insurrection,  repel  invasion  and  defend  it  in  war,  without  first  submitp 
ting  the  question  to  tiie  people.  This  resolution  was  discussed  but  not  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  1842. 

The  expenditures,  extravagancies  and  embarrassments,  which  flowed  from  the  Bug- 
gies schemes  of  1838— the  measures  employed  to  rescue  the  State  from  peril  in  1842 
-—the  discussion  of  the  people's  resolution— and  the  desire  to  adopt,  in  the  apt  words 
of  that  steady,  able  and  eloquent  friend  of  the  Canals,  Horatio  Seymour,  "a  liberal 
^stem  of  internal  improvements,  furnishing  the  elements  of  and  predicated  upon  a 
sound  financial  policy,"  more  than  any  and  all  other  causes  originated  the  call  for  the 
convention  of  1846. 

After  four  years  of  reflection  and  observation  concerning  these  questions,  that  con- 
vention assembled.  The  Erie  Canal  and  the  lateral  Canals,  the  rail-roads  and  the  banks, 
the  capitalifits  and  the  tax  payers,  were  all  ably  represented  in  that  body.  The  result 
of  its  long  and  anxious  deliberations  on  this  great  subject  was,  the  adoption  of  a  me- 
dium system  of  finance  and  internal  improvements,  between  the  extremes  of  Hofiman 
and  Loomis  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Seward  and  Buggies  on  the  other.  That  system  is 
embodied  in  the  7th  article  of  tiie  Constitution.  So  far  as  the  Canals  are  specifically 
ooncemed,  the  father  of  the  article  was  that  early,  intelligent,  and  liberal  friend  of 
internal  improvements,  William  0.  Bouck.  The  debt-rostraining  clauses  of  the  article 
owe  their  paternity  to  Mr.  Loomis. 

It  is  instructive,  Mr.  President,  to  inquire  by  whose  votes  these  clauses  of  the  Cob> 
stitution  were  adopted  in  the  convention.  The  3d  section,  which  distributes  the  sur- 
plus tolls  (after  making  certain  appropriations  to  pay  debts)  among  the  Canals,  was  the 
resnlt  of  a  compromise  in  which  most  of  the  leading  wbigs  participated.  On  looking 
at  the  journal,  I  find  it  waa  voted  for  by  such  whigs  as  G.  W.  Patterson,  AyraoJt,  F.  K. 
Backus,  Bray  ton,  Crocker,  Rhoades,  Ira  Harris,  B.  O.  Marvin,  Spencer,  Nicholas,  Por- 
ter, Tallmadge,  Kirckland,  Huntington,  Archer,  Bascom,  Taggart,  Strong,  Bull,  Wright, 
Salisbury — ^in  a  word,  nearly  all  the  prominent  whigs  of  the  bod^.  The  10th  section, 
restricting  the  power  of  creatine  debts,  in  certain  cases,  to  a  million,  was  a4opted,  the 
journal  tells  us,  "  unanimously." 

Then  came  the  straggle  on  the  12th  section — that  at  which  the  message  is  specially 
aimed — the  People's  Resolution.  Mr.  Shepard,  of  New-York,  moved  to  amend  so 
that  the  state  should  under  no  circumstances  have  the  power  to  create  a  debt.  Lieui. 
Gkiv.  Patterson,  whom  we  all  remember  with  so  much  pleasure  as  our  late  presiding 
officer,  supported  this  amendment.  He  said — (I  quote  irom  the  debate) — "  After  we 
had  adopted  a  provision  authorizing  the  legislature  to  create  debts  in  case  of  war  or 
invasion,  he  did  not  believe  there  would  ever  be  any  necessity  to  incur  any  other  debt 
to  the  amount  of  a  single  dollar.  He  believed  after  the  present  debt  of  the  state  was 
paid,  the  canals  would  yield  a  revenue  abundant  for  all  purposes.  No  one  could  visit 
the  western  states  and  see  their  almost  boundless  resources,  and  still  doubt  that  the  re- 
venues of  the  canals  would  in  a  few  years  amount  to  five  or  six  millions  of  dollars.  # 
Believing,  then,  that  they  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
state,  he  should  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  sentleman  from  New-York."  The 
amendment  was  lost,  but  the  section  as  it  now  stands  was  adopted,  ayes  72,  noes  36 — 
two-thirds  of  those  voting.  I  have  high  whig,  authority  for  saying  that  the  Comptrol- 
lership  was  offered,  during  the  last  month,  to  Grov.  Patterson,  and  that  he  declined  to 
accept  it.    Whether  this  declinature  was  caused  by  his  inability  to  agree  with  Gov. 
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Hunt uto  his  propmty  of  rapeBUng  tiw  debVreitiaiiHdig oImum  of  Uw  Oonirilntioii,  I 
do  not  know. 

I  faavo  thoB,  sir,  endeoTOred  to  tketoh,  briefly  and  hoatily,  the  oriijin  of  the  financinl 
article  of  the  Ooaititotion.  It  was  incorporated  into  the  organic  law  by  the  frieoda 
•if  internal  impcovementa .  It  was  a^jutted  on  tfie  basis  of  a  oompromise  between  tho 
conflicting  interests  of  the  varioos  canals,  and  of  varioos  localities  in  the  state .  The 
matmrnent  of  which  it  formed  a  Tital  part,  was,ratified  at  the  ballot  boxes  by  a  m^^e- 
lity  of  130,000  Yotes.  For  one,  I  shall  stand  by  <<  the  compromises  f  the  Oonatitn- 
lion ;"  and  I  warn  the  frieods  of  the  £rie  canal  enlargement,  uibt  they  peril  that  enter- 
prise by  atiemptmg  to  disturb  those  oonmronuses. 

In  1847  and  '48,  owing  to  dirisioiis  in  the  Democratio  Party  on  national  questions,  the 
wh^,  after  five  years'  ezclnsion,  retomed  to  power.  Immediately  they  eihibited 
their  nsualprocliTity  for  contraotiDg  debts.  In  his  first  mesmge  to  the  Lqgislatnre, 
Gov.  Yonng  said :  **  Unhappily,  as  I  think,  the  7th  artblecf  the  Constitation  has  thrown 
obstacles  across  yonr  path.  It  cannot  be  affirmed,  I  appreheqd,  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Oonsdtntion  containing  so  many  valuable  provisions,  can  be  reguded  as  an  expressicn 
in  favor  of  this  article."  Gov.  Yonng  was  elected  by  11,000  inaiority,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Oonstitotion  was  ratifisd  by  130,000  majority.  Whether  some  of  his 
sapporteri  now  think  the  whigs  made  as  great  a  mistake  in  electing  him,  as  he  then 
thonght  the  people  made  in  adopting  the  Constitation,  I  leave  them  to  say. 

Daring  the  )rears  1848  and  '49,  the  party  in  power  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  the 
*<  obstacles"  which  the  7th  article  threw  in  the  way  of  plunging  the  Stato  into  debt* 
by  treating  it  as  a  nollity.  Their  operatioBS  in  this  line  of  policy  show  the  following 
resnlts:-^ 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1846,  the  Oanal  and  General  Fund  debts  amounted,  as  appears  by 
convention  documents,  to $19,885,968  81 

Governor  Hunt  informs  us  that  on  the  30th  of  September  last  these  debts 

amoantedto $22,530,802  48 

Thos,  in  a  period  of  4  veare  and  4  months,  these  debts  have  increased..  $2,644,833  67 

Daring  these  4  years,  the  Constitation  has  set  apart  out  of  the  canal  reve- 

naes,  to  redeem  the  principal  and  pay  the  interest  of  these  debts..  $6,600,000  00 

I  leave  it  to  those  who  have  ruled  the  affairs  of  this  Stato  daring  these  ibor  years,  to 
explain  how  it  happens,  that,  notwithstanding  tiiese  appropriations  of  more^  than  sis 
and  a  half  millions  towards  the  redemption  of  these  debts,  they  have  been  increased 
upwards  of  two  and  a  half  millioos.  Either  we  are  grossly  mudnformed  by  our  officiala, 
or  they  have  executed  the  7th  article  of  the  Oonstitotion  in  a  very  siunmary  maooer. 

l^he  partial  return  of  the  democrats  to  power  last  year,  checked  this  "  speedy"  mode 

of  removing  constitotional  **  obstacles ;"  and  the  present  Bxecutive  proposes  a  leaa 

.summary,  but  not  less  efieotual  method  of  getting  rid  of  them.    He  discusses  three 

modes  of  obviating  what  he  calls  the  financial  "  embarrassments"  of  the  Oonstitution, 

and  seems  to  think  there  are  incompatible  differences  between  them. 

To  me,  sir,  this  is  the  only  surprising  portion  of  the  message.  Ol^n  having  had  oc  - 
casion  to  admire  the  elasticity  of  the  author's  rhetoric,  the  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  re- 
commend the  adoption  of  all  three  of  the  modes,  and  ar^e  that  they  were  perfectly 
harmonious  with  each  other.  And,  in  that  case,  if  some  distinguished  member  of  the 
legislature,  whose  head  was  **  silvered  o'er  with  age,"  bad  addressed  him  a  letter  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  propriety  and  consistency  of  adopting  all  three,  I  should  expect  that 
his  reply  would  insist  upon  the  perfect  homogeneousness  of  the  whole,  and  that  Hofi*- 
man  men  and  Seward  men,  Flagg  men  and  Boggles  men,  canal  men  and  railway  mea« 
forty>miilionrdebt  men,  and  stop-and-tax  men,  might  all  give  them  their  cordial  and 
united  support. 

But  his  Excellency  does  in  &ct  recommend  only  one  mode— an  alteration  (I  will  not 
say  an  amendment)  of  the  Oonstitution. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Governor  show  us  any  such  pressing  necessity  for  contract- 
ing  a  debt  of  seven  or  eight  millions,  as  to  demand  for  that  purpose  the  performanee 
of  so  solemn  an  act  as  the  alteration,  in  a  vitol  particular,  of  a  Oonstitotion  so  reoently, 
so  intelligentiy,  so  overwhelmingly  ratified  T  Wisdom  dictates  that  a  people  should  be 
cautious  in  effecting  radical  changes  in  their  fundamental  law.  Bxporience,  observa- 
tion, history,  inculcate  the  lesson,  that  all  change  is  not  improvement-^all  movement 
is  not  progress— all  innovation  is  not  reform.  In  ^Mfx.  era  so  prone  to  commercial  spe- 
culations, so  prolific  of  financial  projects,  we  should  be  slow  to  break  down  defences 
which  our  Oonstitotion  has  erected  to  guard  the  credit  of  the  Stato  against  depreciation, 
and  its  magnificent  chain  of  canaliy  from  ruinous  competition ;  and  especially  shotdd 
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we  avoid  cheapening  that  bitnuneot  in  the  pnblio  eatiiDatioD,  hj  radely  aaaailiDg  pm- 
miona  which  reeulted  from  concession  and  oompromiae  among  conflicting  interests. 

The  message  informs  ns  that  we  have  only  approached  ver^  near  the  maximnm  ca- 
pacity of  the  Erie  Oanal  to  perform  all  the  hnsineas  offered  to  it  during  the  most  active 
portions  of  the  year.  The  neoesaity,  therefore,  for  its  enlaiigement  at  a  more  speedy 
rate  than  is  provided  by  the  Gonsdtntion,  and  for  the  prompt  alteration  of  that  instru- 
ment so  as  to  contract  a  hoce  debt  for  this  purpose,  is  based  on  certain  propheoies  of  the 
message,  as  to  the  g[reat  ana  rapid  increase  of  hnsineas  on  the  Oanti];  beyond  its  power  to 
perform  it  Even  if  this  were  proved  to  be  so,  it  woald  be  but  a  balancing  ot  the  paiw 
ttal  advantagsa  of  increased  revenoe,  against  the  positive  evils  of  aocomnlated  indeb^ 
edness.  Bat  without  one  fact  worthy  w  the  name,  to  support  ^e  premises  of  the  me» 
sage,  we  are  called  upon  to  throw  fancied  revenue  into  one  soafe,  and  positive  debt 
hito  the  other,  and  compel  the  latter  to  kick  the  beam.  Undoobtedly,  the  trade  of  the 
States  clustering  around  the  great  lakes  of  the  West,  is  immense.  The  error  consisCa 
in  supposing  that  it  will  all  ntturally  seek  a  transit  trough  the  Erie  CanaL  Does  his 
Bzcellenoy  forget  that  other  canals  are  competing  vrith  ours  for  this  trade  f  That  since 
the  canal  system  originated,  a  mode  of  transportation  and  intercommunication  haa 
arisen,  whose  channels  are  open  the  whole  year,  defying  alike  the  frosta  of  winter  and 
the  droughts  of  summer?  Bailroads  are  rapidly  annihilating  the  old  distinctiona 
between  the  business  of  the  spring  and  atttamn,.aod  the  business  of  the  other  seasona 
of  the  year.  Soon  our  merchants  will  no  longer  confine  their  largest  purohaaes,  or  our 
produce  dealers  limit  their  heaviest  freights,  to  a  few  brief  weeka  at  the  opening  and 
dosing  of  water  communication. 

The  increase  of  business  on  the  Brie  Canal,  since  its  enlargement  commenced,  is 
amaller  than  many  suppose.  In  \835,  the  tons  of  freight  reaching  tide  water  through 
the  Canal,  amounted  to  about  halfa  million— last  year,  to  a  little  over  a  million.  The 
lockages  at  Alexander's,  in  1835,  were  S6,000— 4ast  year,  36,000.  The  amount  of  tolla 
in  1835,  vras  nearly  $1,400,000— last  year,  about  $2,900,000.  The  increase  of  busi- 
aesa  and  income  during  the  past  4  or  5  Years,  has  been  alow.  The  revenue  of  this 
year,  is  but  a  slight  advance  over  that  of  the  last  And  yet  we  are  able  to  make  liberal 
appropriations  to  the  work  of  enlarging  the  Canal.  Laat  year,  we  set  apart  $823,000 
for  this  object  If  we  will  stop  our  extraordinary  appropriations  to  other  canals  under 
the  delusive  name  of  *'  ordinary  repairs"— if  we  will  cease  pouring  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands annually  into  the  bottomless  Chemung  Canals,  Albany  basins  uid  BuffiJo  harbouis 
^4f  we  will  compel  our  contraotora  to  fulm  their  contracts  to  the  letter,  and  not  pay 
them  an  annual  toous  under  the  swindling  term  of  ^  extra  services"— if  we  will  hold 
onr  commissioners  and  superintendents  to  a  rigid  accountability  for  the  moneys  placed 
at  their  disposal— >if  we  will  so  discriminate  in  fixing  the  rate  of  tolls,  aa  to  attract  to 
the  canals,  in  the  summer  months,  such  heavy  articles  as  may  aa  well  fq  to  market 
then  as  during  the  crowded  periodis  of  spring  and  fallr— then  we  can,  this  very  year, 
comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  respecting  the  publir  debt,  make  all 
needful  appropriations  to  the  lateral  canals,  and  devote  upwuds  of  a  million  to  the  en- 
largement of  tlMB  Erie  CanaU  It  is  now  su  far  completed  as  to  give  the  essential 
benefits  of  this  great  improvement  to  the  Chenango,  the  Black  River,  the  Oswego,  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canals.  The  message  states  that,  with  some  partial  exceptions, 
the  enhirged  locks  (and  they  are  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  improvement,)  will 
be  completed  *'  on  the  entjire  line  of  the  Brie  Canal  at  the  ojpening  of  navigation  the 
coming  season.'*  And  yet,  it  makes  the  extraordinary  assertion  that  **  the  annual  loss 
of  interest  on  the  amoont  invested  (in  the  enlargement)  at  6  per  cent,  is  over  one  mil- 
tion  of  dollars."  In  other  words,  that  the  sixteen  milbons  expended  on  the  work,  are 
a  dead  loss,  because  the  whole  is  not  completed !  By  the  same  process  of  reasoning. 
Governor  Hunt  might  prove  that  the  entire  Canal  ia  a  dead  loss-*tnat  ia,  that  nothing  is 
valuable  which  is  capable  of  being  improved ! 

The  Governor  admits  that,  under  the  Constitution,  the  enlargement  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1866.  By  pursuing  a  rigid  policy  of  expenditures  for  other  purposes,  and 
wisely  discriminatuig  in  respect  to  the  rates  of  toll,  I  believe  it  can  be  done  in  1860. 
Increase  of  business  will  bring  increase  of  revenue— increase  of  revenue  will  warrant 
increase  of  sppropriations— and  increase  of  appropriations  will  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the 
Canal.  If  there  be  no  increase  of  business,  tnen  there  vrill  be  no  necessity  for  enlarge- 
ment Or,  if  the  increase  be  small,  then  the  enlargement  may  advance  slowly.  But, 
it  may  be  said,  that  if  we  would  attract  additional  tonnage  to  the  Canals,  we  must  re- 
dace  the  tolls,  and  this  reduction  will  diminish  the  revenue.  I  have  the  authority  of 
the  messase  for  sa^g  that  the  redaction  of  the  rates  of  tolls  does  not  diminish  the 
revenue^  oecause  it  attncU  sufficient  additional  tannage  to  keep  up  the  aggregate 
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rooeipts.  And  the  Oomptroller  njn,  in  his  report  jait  presented,  "  that  under  no  state 
likely  to  occnr,  will  the  income  of  onr  entire  syatem  of  Oanals  fall  below  the  receipts  of 
Uie  last  fiscal  year.**  Sir,  onr  admirable  financial  article  reeuiates  sll  these  things  by 
the  great  law  of  demand  and  supply ;  and  the  more  closely  legislatoiB  adhere  to  the  in- 
junctions of  that  law,  whether  in  respect  to  foreign  commerce,  domestic  trade,  internal 
improToments,  or  the  creation  of  public  debt,  the  more  perfect  they  will  perfcwni  the 
only  functions  which  can  be  safely  entrusted  to  govemments. 

The  policy  of  the  Constitution  for  the  enlareement  of  the  canal,  is  far  preferable  to 
that  recommended  in  the  message,  because  it  is  certain  to  accomplish  the  work,  and  by 
a  method  which  guards  the  State  against  the  possibility  of  indebtedness  therefor. 
That  policy  travels  in  the  middle  path  between  tne  extremes  of  refusing  on  the  one 
hand  to  do  the  woik  at  all,  or  performing  it  so  tardily  as  not  to  keep  i>aoe  with  the 
increasing  demands  of  business ;  and  on  the  other,  of  plunging  into  debt  in  an  attempt 
to  effect  its  immediate  accomplishment,  or  leaving  its  performance  to  legialatiTe  caprice 
and  the  hazard  of  being  whollj  arrested  at  the  bidding  of  rival  interests. 

The  policy  of  the  Constitution  is  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Canal  Board  of  1835^ 
when  toey  recommended  the  enlargement.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  Erie  e»- 
nal  if  this  wise  system  had  never  been  abandoned  for  the  pursuit  of  wild  schemes,  the 
invention  of  bold  adventurers  and  charlatan  financiers.  It  so  turns  out,  that  by  depart- 
ing from  the  policy  of  1835,  this  great  improvement  is  the  loser  to^ay  in  the  snm  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars  :  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  ihe  State  has  borrowed  and  ap> 
propriated  for  the  work  ten  millions.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Comptroller,  m 
1848,  that  during  the  ten  years  between  1837  and  1847,  ^e  surplus  toUs,  which  might 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  enlargement,  amounted  to  $16,478,763.  And  yet,  too' 
ten  millions  of  borrowed  money  were  devoted  to  the  work  within  this  period,  the  sum 
expended  upon  it  in  these  ten  years  was  only  about  thirteen  millions.  The  remaining 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  surplus  tolls,  instead  of  being  set  apart  to  this  work,  wasy 
with  other  millions  which  had  been  borrowed,  wasted  upon  unproductive  canals ;  upon 
needy  railroads,  which  either  were  never  completed,  or  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
money  loaned  them  by  the  State ;  upon  banks  widlowing  in  the  slough  of  insolvency ; 
upon  favorite  contractors  in  the  shape  of  extra  services ;  while  the  destiny  of  pordona 
of  the  money  will  never  be  dearly  ascertained  till  the  day  of  the  final  restitution  of  all 
things  lost  on  earth.  The  financial  clause  of  the  Constitution,  by  which  $1,650,000  are 
annually  set  apart  fix>m  the  surplus  tolls  to  pay  the  canal  and  general  fund  debts,  ope- 
rates frem  the  1st  of  June,  1846.  During  these  four  years,  $6,600,000  have  been  paid 
out  of  this  surplus,  for  that  purpose.  By  adhering  to  the  policy  of  1835,  this  snm 
might  have  been  appropriatea  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Brie  canal,  in  addition  to  the 
$3,212,000.  which  during  these  four  years,  have  been  actually  devoted  to  this  work; 
and  the  total  amount  which  might  have  been  expended  upon  it  out  of  the  surplus  re- 
venues of  the  canals,  within  the  sixteen  years  tnat  it  has  been  in  progress,  instead  of 
being  less,  as  the  Governor  informs  us,  than  sixteen  millions,  might  have  been  upwards 
of  twenty-six  millions,  had  the  State  rigidly  adhered  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Canal  Board  of  1835.  Sir,  by  an  economical  and  judicious  expenditure  of  these 
twenty-six  millions,  the  opening  of  navigation  this  year  would  have  seen  this  great  im- 
provement completed  from  Albany  basin  to  Buffalo  harbor. 

Now,  sir,  with  such  facts  looking  us  in  the  face,  is  it  wise  to  depart  from  a  policy 
which  will  surely  complete  this  splendid  achievement,  without  the  creation  of  a  dollar 
of  public  debt,  and  enter  upon  a  scheme  which  may  plunge  us  into  the  disasters  and 
humiliations  of  1842  f  Shall  we  again  abandon  a  path,  which,  bad  we  never  left  it, 
would,  ere  this,  have  led  to  the  consummation  of  onr  grand  object,  and  surrender  our- 
selves to  the  control  of  the  same  golden  prophecies  and  irms/atuut  rhetoric  that  onoe 
lured  our  system  of  internal  improvements  to  the  brink  of  ruin  f  Are  we  determined 
to  learn  nothing  from  the  encouraging  results  of  the  one— nothing  from  the  bitter  ex- 
perience prospective  of  the  other  f  Will  we  be^in  anew  to  mortgage  revenues,  that 
we  may  contract  debts  for  posterity  to  pay  f  Will  we  again  venture  upon  the  experi- 
ment of  anticipating  the  income  of  the  future,  that  we  may  expend  it  in  fancied  im- 
provements of  the  present  f  If  our  own  financial  disasters  are  insufficient  to  deter  us 
from  a  policy  at  war  with  every  sound  principle  of  political  economy,  let  us  be  admon- 
ished by  the  condition  of  other  states  of  the  confederacy.  The  South  pays  few  debts 
oontracted  inpreaentit  because  her  cotton  crop  for  the  next  two  years  is  virtually  pledged 
for  the  discharge  of  pre-existing  obligations.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  West,  abundant 
though  it  be,  enables  her  to  pay  few  of  the  debts  she  now  contracts,  because  it  is  vir- 
tually mortgaged  for  the  next  two  years,  to  cancel  prior  engagements.  Do  the  embar- 
rassments which  cloud  the  prosperity  of  such  States  as  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  In- 
diana, in  consequence  of  adopting  the  financial  system  recommended  in  the  message, 
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«iicoiinf|^a  nt  to  commit  the  errors  which  the^  are  now  bitterly  repenting  f  ^  A  bold 
throw  of  the  die  in  defiance  of  the  sound  maxim,  "  pay  as  you  go,"  may  possibly  win 
prosperity,  bat,  for  one  such  result,  history  will  famish  a  thousand  instances  where 
impoverishment  and  ruin  closed  the  hazardous  game. 

The  debt  restricting  principles  embodied  in  the  10th  aod  12th  sections  of  the  serenth- 
article  of  the  Constitution,  are  sound  and  salutary.  At  the  existence  of  these,  that 
message  is  specially  aimed.  These  sections  do  not  limit  the  power  of  the  Legislature 
to  levy  taxes.  Nor  do  they  restrict  its  power  to  create  debts  Tor  any  object,  excepting 
that  they  provide  that  the  same  law  wnich  creates  the  debt  shall  levy  a  tax  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  thereon  annually,  and  discharge  the  principal  within  eighteen  years, 
ana  that  such  law  shall  be  nugatory  till  it  has  been  ratified  by  the  f>eople.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, after  long  and  varied  experience  and  observation  in  public  affairSt  and  in  the  calm 
retreat  of  Monticello,  said — "  A  state  disposed  to  cherish  its  credit,  should  never  borrow 
a  dollar  without  laying  a  tax  in  the  same  instant  to  pay  the  interest  annually,  and  the 
principal  within  a  given  time."  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  presided  for  so  many  years,  and 
with  such  distinguished  abili^,  over  pur  national  finances,  writing  upon  the  very  sub- 
ject now  under  discussion,  during  the  winter  of  1841-2,  said :  **  I  hope  the  Legislature 
will  stup  the  further  increase  of  debt,  which  is  the  road  to  ruin.  Far  better  to  lay 
equal  taxes  than  to  borrow  in  time  of  peace.  *  *  *  Confidence  will  never  be  re- 
stored till  the  state  ceases  to  borrow  for  itself,  or  to  lend  its  credit  to  others :  nor,  in- 
deed, as  I  believe,  so  long  as  it  does  not  stop  all  its  expenditures  for  internal  improve- 
ments beyond  the  amount  of  its  annual  revenue.  *  *  *  No  maxim  is  more  certain 
than  that  a  nation  never  ou^ht  to  contract  a  debt  in  ordinary  times ;  and  that  at  all 
other  times  it  ought  to  provide  by  taxes  for  its  annual  expenditures."  I  agree  with  his 
Excellency,  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction  "  between  debts  judiciously  made  in  fur- 
therance of  trade  and  intercourse,"  and  debts  *'  originating  in  wars  of  ambition,  in  the 
profligacy  of  courts,  or  the  vanity  of  princes."  So  is  there  a  wide  distinction  between 
debts  of  the  former  class,  and  those  originating  in  wars  on  political  economy,  in  the 
profligacy  of  politicians,  and  the  vanity  of  financiers. 

Mr.  President,  point  me  to  the  nation  that  involved  itself  in  debt,  and  was  afterwards 
able  to  extricate  itself  therefrom.  While  the  general  government  was  distributing  its 
surplus  revenue,  under  the  administration  of  Jackson,  and  boasting  that  it  was  free 
from  debt,  the  individual  states  composing  that  government  were  swelling  their  obli- 
gations by  hundreds  of  millions.  Unless  we  adhere  with  religious  fidelity  to  the 
financial  article  of  our  Constiti^tion,  New- York  will  never  escape  the  pressure  of  public 
debt — ^never,  never. 

If  the  Governor  thinks  eight  or  ten  millions  ought  to  be  borrowed  for  the  immediate 
completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  enlargement,  let  him  propose  to  submit  that  question  to 
the  people  in  accordance  with  the  ISth  section  of  the  7th  article  of  the  Constitution. 
Let  the  tax  payers  who  must  be  held  ultimately  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  the 
debt,  under  the  plan  which  the  message  recommends,  be  allowed  to  pass  upon  the 
question  of  its  creation  in  the  first  instance.  Does  he,  and  his  friends  on  this  floor, 
shrink  from  the  test  of  the  ballot  boxes T  The  field  is  open — the  Constitution  as  it  is 
gives  them  the  power  of  initiating  measures  for  borrowing  ample  means  for  the  prompt 
completion  of  tne  enlargement,  and  sending  the  issue  down  to  the  people  for  trial  at 
the  next  election. 

Let  it  not  be  asserted  that  the  Executive  merely  recommends  that  the  Constitution 
be  so  altered  that  money  shall  be  borrowed  for  the  enlargement  absolutely,  and  for  no 
other  parpose.  He  recommends  that  the  Legislature  be  authorized,  not  enjoined — aa- 
thorized,  not  required — authorized,  not  cemmanded,  to  borrow.  The  **  necessary  au- 
thority" for  this  purpose  (to  use  the  words  of  the  message)  will  work  a  virtual  repeal 
of  the  restraining  clause  of  the  Constitution.  Then  we  shall  have  a  clear  sea— everv 
debt-contracting   advenmrer  will  ship  his  favourite  project  for  "  Cowes  and  a  market" 


_  ^ry  ras  of  canvass  will  be  spread  to  the  winds  of  speculation — ^and  lucky  will  be 
the  pilot  that  shall  weather  the  storm. 

Sir.  let  me  warn  every  friend  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  pause  ere  he  opens  the  financial 
article,  the  compromise  article,  of  the  Constitution,  and  embarks  that  great  enterprise 
on  such  a  hazardous  voyage.  Were  the  Convention  to  meet  to>day  for  the  adjustment 
of  this  question,  the  canals  would  not  get  as  favourable  termi  as  they  obtained  fear 
years  and  a  half  ago.  An  interest,  then  in  comparative  infancy,  has  since  grown  into 
giant  dimensions  and  wields  a  giant's  power.  It  is  the  Railroad  interest.  By  the  in- 
stincts of  its  bein^,  it  is  jealous  of  ana  hostile  to  the  canals.  It  is  winding  its  iron 
sinews  all  round  the  State.  Open  this  financial  article— or  even  impair  the  Constitu- 
tional  guaranties,  which  insure  the  completion  of  the  Erie  enlargement  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  BUck  River  canals,  and  this  gigantic  interest  will  toll 
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^oar  legislatarM  that  oanals  are  behind  the  a^e--that  they  did  rery  weH  for  the 
times  of  1825 — ^bnt,  tbat  it  is  idle  to  waste  millions  npon  a  mode  of  transportatioa 
which  consDmes  an  hundred  and  twenty  hours  in  the  transit  from  Bnfialo  to  Albany, 
when  it  can  carry  freight  and  passengers  from  the  Qaeen  City^  to  the  Capitol  in  twelve. 
It  will  tell  your  legislatnres,  that  your  canals  are  locked  np  in  ice  fonr  or  fire  montha 
in  the  year,  but  that  its  agents  are  not  the  slaves  of  the  seasons,  knowing  no  winter, 
no  summer,  no  spring,  no  autumn.  The  time  is  approaching  when  my  friend  from 
Buffalo  (Mr.  Babcocx)  will  see  the  morning  sun  of  along  summer's  day  gild  the  pali- 
sades of  the  Hudson,  and  after  flying  on  the  wines  of  steam  over  four  hundred  miles  of 
landscape,  in  which  beauty  and  subhmity  contend  for  the  mastery,  he  will  see  the  even- 
ing sun  of  that  day  sink  to  rest  on  the  l>08om  of  Lake  Erie.  And  does  he  imagine  that 
this  splendid  work,  the  Erie  Railroad,  will  not  then  have  become  the  powerful,  as  it  is 
now  the  jealous  rival,  of  the  Erie  Canal  f  Complete  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and 
you  supply  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of  communication,  running  side  by  side  with  your 
water  channel,  from  'New-York  to  Buffalo,  which  will  be  traversed  in  a  single  day. 

The  Erie  railroad  is  soon  to  be  tapped  at  various  points  along  its  line,  so  mat  the  oen- 
tral  and  western  sections  of  the  State,  from  Utica  to  Rochester,  will  be  within  ten  and 
twelve  hours  nde  of  the  metropolis,  by  either  one  of  two  routes.  The  northern  tier  of 
counties,  by  railways  now  built  or  projected,  are,  ere  long,  to  be  brought  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  metropolis.  Branching  out  from  all  these  lines  of  railway,  and  run- 
ning through  almost  every  town  in  their  vicinity,  plank-roads  are  constructed  or  com- 
menced. In  a  word,  the  day  is  at  band  when,  on  all  the  thorough&res  of  the  State, 
you  will  see  either  a  plank  road,  over  which  carriages  may  transport  heavy  loads  at  the 
rate  often  miles  per  hour,  or  a  railway  along  wbich  freight  and  peeseiigere  will  fly  at  a 
speed  of  thirty,  and  forty,  and  fifly  miles  per  hour.  And  this  mighty  ne^work  of  rail- 
ways, by  stretching  its  lines  to  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  will  soon  bind 
in  its  iron  meshes  a  large  share  of  the  trade  of  the  populous  and  fertile  west. 

Sir,  look  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  if  you  would  read  the  history  and  the  destiny 
of  the  various  internal  improvements  that  have  marked  our  progress.  The  man  now 
participates  in  public  affairs  who  has  seen  the  savage  skim  the  bosom  of  that  river  in  his 
bark  canoe,  laden  with  the  furs  of  beasts  slain  in  the  wilds  of  Oneida— who  has  seen 
that  canoe  disappear  before  the  bateau  of  the  white  roan,  carrying  the  comforts  of  civi- 
lization to  a  few  bold  pioneers  that  had  thrown  up  their  log  cabins  in  the  country  of 
the  Onondagas  and  the  Cayngas — who  has  seen  a  new  turnpike  crowded  with  caravans 
of  emigrants  from  New-England,  seeking  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  descendants 
in  the  tertile  valleys  of  the  Seneca  and  tne  Genesee — who  has  seen  a  canal,  the  won- 
der of  its  day,  floating  slowly  on  its  bosom  the  products  of  the  east  and  the  west,  and 
fiicilitating  an  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  seaboard  and  the  great  lakes— 
who  has  seen  the  iron  horse  that  never  tires,  roaring  and  smoking  through  this  valley, 
and  drawing  at  his  heels,  night  and  day,  at  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  to  the  hour,  hun- 
dreds of  passengers  and  thousands  of  tons  of  merchandise^who  has  seen  commerce 
and  politics,  law  and  love,  pin  their  messages  to  the  wings  of  the  lightning,  and  flash 
them  along  the  mysterious  wire  from  New- York  to  Chicago  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
And  does  any  sane  man  dream  that  the  improvement  which  occupied  the  fourth  plaoa 
in  this  ascending  series,  can  forever  maintam  its  supremacy  over — ay,  can  even  now 
be  pafely  forced  into  rash,  and  irritating  competition  with  that  which  followed  in  its 
train  t 

Sir,  are  the  friends  of  our  canals  prepared  to  destroy  those  protective  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  which  secure  their  early  completion  in  spite  of  all  rival  and  jealous  and 
hostile  interests,  and  drive  them  into  a  struggle  with  this  great  modern  improvement, 
when  millions  are  staked  upon  the  issue  of  the  conflict  f  Open  the  question  which 
was  adjusted  in  the  convention  of  1846,  and  not  a  dollar  could  the  Gtenesee  and  Black 
River  canals  now  get  for  their  completion.  Open  the  question,  and  simply  authorise 
the  legislature  to  create  a  heavy  debt  for  the  immediate  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal, 
and  not  the  rail-roads  merely,  but  every  hostile  and  sectional  interest  would  cry  "  Wait 
-^make  haste  slowly — ^let  us  see  if  this  expenditure  bo  necessary— let  us  see  if  the 
canal  as  it  is,  and  the  railways  as  they  are  to  be,  cannot  transport  all  the  tonnage  which 
seeks  a  transit  to  and  from  the  seaboard,  through  our  State."  It  is  because  I  dread  the 
issue  of  such  a  contest — it  is  because  I  would  see  our  canals  completed — as  well  as  be- 
cause I  would  hold  back  the  Commonwealth  from  rushing  headlong  upon  a  career  of 
onerous  indebtedness  and  lavish  expenditure,  that  I  stand  by  the  Constitution  as  it  is. 

His  Excellency  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  steady  advance  of  our  State  in  wealth 
and  population,  and  of  the  great  enterprise,  abounding  prosperity  and  rapid  growth  of 
oar  commercial  emporium.  Attributing  these  results  in  a  great  degree  to  our  canala, 
he  is  pleased  to  refer  to  these  gratifying  tokens  of  our  progress,  as  demanding  sod  jus* 
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tiering  the  oreation  of  a  large  public  debt  for  a  more  Ti^roiu  proBOcntioD  of  onr  iDter- 
nal  improyemeots,  than  is  permitted  by  the  CoostitatioD.  Now,  it  to  tumi  out  that 
an  examination  of  itatittical  tables  shows  diat  the  matest  per  cent  of  increase  in  wealth 
and  population,  daring  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  State  at  large,  and  especially  in  the 
city  of  New-York,  has  occnrred  since  the  adoption  of  the  "  stop-and-tax''  policy  of  1842. 
If  these  fiieta  are  to  be  made  the  test  of  the  soondness  of  his  BxeeUenoy*s  propodtion, 
tiiey  invalidate  his  condnsions.  AU  socb  statistica,  however,  oaly  go  to  prove  that  he 
who  would  search  for  the  sources  of  our  advancement  in  riches  and  population,  must 
not  expect  to  find  them  all  issuing  from  the  Erie  Canal.  But  even  if  it  were  so,  it  might 
BOtbe  disrespectfol  to  remind  his  Excellency  that  the  stren^  and  glory  of  a  repnblioui 
State  are  not  alwajs  to  bo  meaanred  by  ita  numbeis  and  its  wealtn,  but  rather  by  the 
equality  and  stability  of  its  institutions,  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  the 
integrity  and  wisdom  of  its  rulers ;  that  stimulating  appeals  to  cupidity,  avarice,  the 
love  of  lucre,  and  the  spirit  of  speculation,  come  with  more  propriety  from  the  stock 
exchange  than  the  Executive  Ohamber ;  and  that  he  who  confines  oivil  government  to 
its  legitimate  sphere  of  protecting  the  rights  of  tOil  its  members,  better  deserves  the 
name  of  a  statesman,  than  he  who  degrades  it  to  the  work  of  enriching  the  coffers  of  a 
few. 

I  am  bound  to  believe,  that  the  speedy  enlargement  of  ihm  Brie  Canal  is  the  sole 
motive  which  prompted  the  recommendation  in  the  message.  But  I  think  I  see  loom- 
ing up  behind  the  executive  chair,  and  casting  its  shadow  before  it,  another  inflaence, 
which,  unconsciously  to  &e  writer,  has  guidea^e  gubernatorial  pen.  Our  state  stocks 
eomaund  a  high  premium.  They  now  constitute  a  safe  basis  for  our  currency.  Bank 
charters  are  expiring— new  ones  are  projected.  State  stocks  must  be  obtained  for 
both,  at  lower  rates  than  they  now  command,  or  banking,  though  it  may  be  entirely 
aafe  foe  the  bill-holder,  will  not  yield  enormous  profits  to  the  bill-maker.  Throw  into 
the  market  fifteen  or  twenty  miUiona  of  stocks,  state  and  city,  (for  the  message  recent 
mends  the  issuing  of  both,)  and  they  will  speedily  sink  so  low  that  speculators  may  re- 
joice, while  the  fieople  rue  it.  Sir,  this  proponl  to  disturb  the  financial  basis  of  the 
Constitution,  exhibits,  to  my  eye,  the  broker,  accustomed  to  deal  in  flnctnating  stocka, 
rather  than  the  statesman  reposing  on  established  principles. 

The  CoBstitntion  has  been  in  operation  foor  years,  who  haa  demanded  this  change 
in  its  fundamental  i>rovisions  f  what  newspaper  has  advocated  it  ?  What  petition  haa 
been  presented  in  its  favor  7  Did  it  mingle  in  the  discussions  of  the  last  political  can- 
vass 7  Was  it  dreamed  of  by  the  constituency  that  elevated  its  author  to  his  |>resent 
station  f  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the  executive  recommendation  will  surprise  the 
public  ear— -that  the  champions  of  our  noble  canals  will  discard  it— that  the  authors  of 
our  honest  financial  policy  will  denounce  it— that  the  friends  of  stable  government  will 
resist  it^-and  that  it  will  evoke  the  condemnation  of  the  popular  voice. 
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FINANCIAL    AND   COMMERCIAL   REVIEW. 

The  money  market,  during  the  month,  has  been  ezceedinglj  well  supplied 
with  funds ;  and,  although  at  times  attempts  were  made  mostly  by  the  banks  to 
advance  the  rates,  they  failed,  through  the  promptness  with  which  the  loans  were 
replaced  from  private  sources.  In  almost  every  case  where  outstanding  loana 
were  notiRed  of  higher  rates,  they  were  paid  up  with  money  procured  at  a  leea 
figure.  This  has  been  the  case,  although  at  New- York  nearly  83,250,000  were 
absorbed  in  the  month  of  January  into  the  Government  Treasury  for  duties,  and 
gold  accumulated  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000  at  the  mint,  through  the  inadequacy 
of  the  establishment  to  perform  its  duties.  It  is  not  alone  the  abundance  of 
mere  money  (specie  and  bank  notes)  which  causes  capital  to  be  apparently  so 
cheap,  but  it  is  the  ample  supply  of  natural  wealth  which  comes  down  in  pay- 
ment of  goods  consumed,  continually  cancelling  obligations,  and  throwing  money 
back  into  the  reservoirs  whence  it  bsued.  It  is  also  the  case  that  a  large  amount 
of  capital  has  of  late  reached  this  country  from  Europe,  in  exchange  for  eridences 
of  debt,  public  and  corporate,  while  in  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  no  in- 
crease of  government  obligations.  The  following  table,  carefully  compiled  from 
the  official  sources  of  each  state,  shows  the  amount  of  the  state  debts  nenrest  to 
January,  1851,  with  the  annual  interest  payable  by  the  states,  the  revenues  and 
expenditures,  and  the  taxable  valuations  for  1850: 


DEBTS  OF  TpX  SETERAL  STATES,  SHOWING  THE  DIRECT  AN9  THE  CONTINGEIfT 
DEBT.  ALSO,  THE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES — WITH  THE  LAST 
TALUATIONS  : 


AhMlnteDsM. 

Maine 678250 

MaMachuB'tt. .  1085500 
a.  Hampshire ........ 

Vermont 58036 

Khode  Island 41000 

Connecticut. .......... 

New- York.  ..22530803 

New- Jersey 37000 

Penn'a 40677214 

Maryland 1554^192 

Virginia. 13668051 

N.  Carolina..  ..786500 

8.  Carolina 206 1 292 

Georna..! 1828472 

Florida 3900000 

Alabama 6693888 

Mississippi. .  ..2271707 

Louisiana 1918397 

Texas 6818798 

Arkansas 3697 112 

Tennessee ....  2977000 

Kentacky 4247637 

Ohio 18744654 

Michigan 2374733 

Indiana 7617960 

Illinois 8784481 

Missoari 956261 

Iowa 55000 

Wisconsin 

California 120000 


COBiiBCOIIIto 


ToliL 


;. 4049564 
:... 24842 


: ..192719  : 
: ...33112  : 

*     933036  : 


:. 3947894 
: ..190500 


: ..189680 
;. 1916000 
:. 1915381 
:. 5500000 
: 14227380 


« • 
I 

■ 
•  ■ 


,..878250 
.5135064 
....24842 
....58036 
...203719 
....33112 
.23463836 
....37000 
.40677216 
.15546192 
.17615951 
...977000 
..2061292 
..2018152 
...396000 
,.8609269 
..7771707 
.16145777 
..6818798 
..3697112 


f&toTMtlMld, 

bjSteto. 
;... 66000 
: ...58888 


: 3000 

: 2464 

: 850 

:.1214282 

: 2200 

:. 200471 4 
:  ..690866 
: ..490000 
: ...45000 

: ..120000 

: ..124270 
: ..234000 
: ..471507 

: ..110000 

: ...98000 

: ..400000 

.220000 


: ..250000 


: ..333359  : 
:. 7993725  : 
:. 7843028  : 


..4497631 
18744654 
..2708092 
.15611685 
.16027510 


;..  150000 

:  ..248999 
:. 1051053 
:  ..142440 
: ..380000 
:  ..382830 
;... 75000 
: 550 
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..525688 
..540658 
..109728 
.-125374 
...71183 
...80000 
..767962 
..128583 
,4438131 
.1213104 
..856937 
...96000 
..600292 
..310270 
...56382 
..597424 
..358617 
.1091040 
..128946 
..495194 
..374660 
..598602 
.3092993 
..429268 
..450681 
..568230 
..450000 
...15500 
...52856 


..604726 
..601604 
...90000 
.-109872 
...80818 
...75000 
..826720 
..125542 
.4265329 
.1299310 
-824199 
..140000 
..531864 
..349400 

.  .  .  Off'QO'f 

..471673 
..139957 
.1064865 
...77268 
..433976 
..369521 
..522254 
.2960927 
-.449355 
..490000 
..571020 
..230000 
...14700 
...52845 


.100157573 
.299878329 


..80820114 
.104851805 
.724874293 

.469860270 
.191281081 


.280017813 


..79456647 

[^58972120 
..34955885 
,200000000 
.299381807 
.439876998 
..31462780 
.137443565 
.119237000 


..18479751 
.13169285 


170575736  43534220 
United  States.  74288238 


214109956 
74288838 


8786843  18537211  17846504 
4209751  43774848  99355268 
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MAssACHUtETTs. — ^ThediTOOtdebt  If  iiMWtiy  for  deficieot  goTeniment  reyenaes;  the 
indirect,  for  loan  of  credit  to  rail-roads. 

Niw-YoRK. — Direct  debt  is  for  canals  and  rail-road  credits  assnmed ;  the  indirect,  for 
credits  loaned  to  rail'^'oads.  Th^  revenue  and  expenses  do  not  include  those  of  the  canals. 

ViKoiiiiA  indirect  debt,  is  nupsdy  for  credits  loaned  to  pabUc  works. 

North  Oarolina  debt,  is  a  credit  loaned  to  the  Gaston  Rail-road  assomed  by  the  state ; 
the  iodirect,  is  a  similar  credit,  not  yet  fallen  upon  the  state. 

Florida  debt,  is  for  bonds  loaned  to  broken  banks;  and  the  contingent  debt  isaccn. 
nolating  interest 

Alabama  debt,  is  the  nnredeemed  credit  loaned  to  the  state  banks ;  and  the  indirect, 
other  liabilities  connected  with  the  institution. 

Mississippi  Debt.  Direct,  is  for  bonds  loaned  to  the  Planters'  Bank ;  the  indirect, 
the  fraudulent  boods  of  the  Union  Bank. 

Louisiana. — The  direct  debt  is  for  loans  for  state  purposes;  the  indirect,  the  bonds 
loaned  to  banks. 

TxxAs. — The  debt  is  the  iace  for  which  the  state  is  liable.  The  nominal  amount  of 
the  debt  is  $12,322,443.    A  new  loan  for  $200,000  was  authoriied. 

Arkansas  debt,  is  the  bonds  loaned  to  the  banks;  and  there  may  be  aoeuraulated 
interest  in  addition; 

MicBioAN  debt,  is  the  balance  of  bondb  now  outstanding. 

Indiana  and  Illinois  direct  debts,  are  those  for  which  the  s^te  is  liable.  The  con- 
tingent, is  the  debt  to  be  liquidated  only  by  the  state  canals,  and  their  property  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  for  that  purpose. 

Missouri,  is  the  old  debt.  There  are  now  two  projects  before  the  Legislature  of  that 
state.  One  to  authorize  the  Pacific  Rail-road,  capital  $4,500,000 ;  and  the  Hannibal  and 
St.  Joseph's  Rail-road,  capital  $4,500,000 — making  together  $9,000,000 ;  of  which,  two- 
thirds,  or  $6,000,000,  is  to  be  raised  by  state  credit    This  last  bill  has  become  a  law. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  this  amount  has  gone  abroad  within  a  few  years, 
and  the  accumulatioQ  of  capital  in  this  country  has  been  immense,  the  disposi- 
tion has,  up  to  this  time,  been  to  curtail  public  credits.  Missouri  is  the  first  state 
which  has  resumed  the  old  policy ;  and  she  has  done  this,  by  chartering  a  rail- 
road, and  authorizing  a  loan  of  the  state  credit  to  the  amount  of  S3,000,000  for 
its  construction.  This  fact  is  an  additional  oTidence  that  governments  never 
learn  by  experience.  As  long  as  the  state  patronized  rail-roads  in  New- York, 
they  did  not  progress.  But  the  expenditures  of  private  capital  in  the  state  now 
reach  $60,769,797,  and  the  roads  are  all  profitable.  Very  many  of  the  western 
cities  have  adopted  this  plan  of  loaning  credit,  and  it  will  prove  infurious  to  their 
interests.  The  amount  of  capita]  going  into  rail-roads  all  over  the  country  is 
immense,  and  also  into  banks.  Illinois  will  require  920,000,000  for  rail  roads. 
And  a  bill  to  authorize  a  general  banking  law  having  passed  the  J  Legislature,  is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  approval.  In  New- York,  the  multiplication  of 
banks  is  very  rapid,  and  will  not  fall  short  of  an  increiiSe  of  $10,000,000  for  the  pre- 
sent year.  In  New-England,  the  increase  is  also  very  great.  This  state  of  affairs 
tends  to  promote  an  extension  of  credits  in  making  sales,  and  to  revive  those  long 
credits  which  led  to  the  disasters  of  fbrmer  years,  and  which  caused  a  suspension 
of  all  the  banks,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Biddle,  '*  until  next  crop.'*  As  if  those 
who  had,  by  getting  goods  on  credit,  consumed  a  crop  in  advance,  would  go  a 
year  without  consuming  at  all  until  they  had  paid  up.  It  is,  however,  the  case 
that  the  resources  of  the  country  are  vastly  greater  now  than  at  the  date  of  the 
former  years  of  speculation.  Up  to  1835,  there  may  be  said  to  have  been  but 
one  route  to  connect  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghantes  with  the  Atlantic  slopes, 
and  that  was  the  Erie  Canal.  There  are  now  four  in  operation,  and  still  another  in 
eourse  of  constructmn.  The  following  are  these  lines,  with  their  cost  and  revenue : 
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AYEKUBS  FBOM  THE  WB8T  TO  TIDB-WATXft. 

MOm.  cm.  ]UT«BM,ltBOi.  ffipww.  Bvpfaa. 

Erie  Canal 304 7,143,789. ...2»9B6,817..... .490,000. ...8,506,817 

Pennsirlvaxua  CanaL 395 12,381 ,824....  1,550,555 ^96,592 553,963 

Brie  Rail-road 450 20,323,581....  1,063,950 513,412 545,538 

New- York,  Northern  Line 327 14,669,159 9,896,049.... 1,005,948 1,890,094 

Baltimore  4c  Ohio H.IL 179 7,297,400....  1,387,000 800,000 587,000 

Total,  five  routes 1715 $61,745,746      $9,724,364      $3,735,958      $6,083,419 

WeMerD(Maaa.)BHa 150  7,963,701        1,417,571  607,549  810,09S 

The  reTenue  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1835,  ttie  year  the  PennsylTanla  canals  wer» 
opened,  was  til ,  392i  130,  and  that  represented  all  the  tolls  collected  on  western  trade. 
This  last  jear,  that  trade  has  paid  on  the  five  lines  tide-water,  a  sum  greater  by 
$6,410,000,  or  nearly  seven  times  greater,  and  if  we  remember  that  the  tolls 
tare  now  very  much  less  than  then,  we  can  safely  estimate  that  the  trade  west 
of  the  AHeghanies  with  the  Atlantic  slope  was  ten  times  greater  in  1850  than  in 
1835.  We  are  also  to  bear  io  mind,  thai  a  considerable  qnabtity  of  goods  now 
passing  down  the  lake  to  Ogdensborg,  over  lake  Champlain  to  New- York,  and 
ovei^the  Vail-road  to  Boston,  constituting  a  new  route,  and  also  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania rail-road,  already  174  miles,  is  about  to  open  still  another  route  to  the 
west.  In  this  glance  at  means  of  communication,  the  merchant  at  once  sees  the 
broad  foundation  on  which  a  large  business  now  rests,  as  compared  with  fifteen  ' 
years  since.  If  we  continue  the  view  into  the  vast  works  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  we  shall  find,  that  by  means  of  public  works,  what  may  be 
called  the  **  working  snrfiice*'  of  those  fertile  states,  has  been  increased  to  a  still 
greater  extent ;  and  if  our  external  commerce  this  year  has  been  large,  it  haa 
not  kept  pace  with  the  vast  development  of  our  internal  intercourse. 

It  has  been  the  case  that  a  general  idea  of  manufacturing  distress  has  gained 
eurcency  in  the  community,  propagated  by  protectionist  politicians,  for  party  pur- 
poses. That  many  branches  of  manufactures  are  depressed,  is  no  doubt  true ;  but 
this  arises  from  excess  of  home  competition,  as  in  the  manufiicture  of  coarse 
cottons,  and  pig  iron.  In  woolens,  the  distress  is  of  an  equivocal  nature,  ioaa- 
nuch  as  that  it  manifests  itself  in  the  most  active  purchases  of  the  raw  material 
at  continually  rising  prices.  The  deliveries  on  the  great  avenues  of  trade,  thia 
year,  are  greater  than  ever,  as  follows : 

DELIVEKIXS  OF  SHBXP'S  WOOL. 


Canals 12,731,409 ..11,987,356 

Rail-road 348,295 1,016,000 

TotaLlbs 13,079,697 13,003.356 

Shipped  from  Baffalo 8,640,409 8,805,817 

AfTiTed  at  Clereland , 1,404,331 9,038,190 

**      at  Boaton,  jdomestic) 4,661,600 5,249,400 

**      at  Boston,  (foreign) 3,563,000 4,797.900 

Aggregate 31,349,037  Lba.  33,894,<t68 

Some  of  that  which  was  shipped  from  Buffalo  arrived  at  tide-water ;  but  the 
demand  for  wool  in  the  interior  of  the  state  has  been  good,  because  the  amount 
which  arrived  on  the  canals  at  tide-water  last  year  exceeded  the  quantity  which 
left  Bu/falo,  by  4,091,000  lbs.,  and  this  year  by  only  3,182,000  lbs.  And  the 
woolen  factories  on  the  line  of  the  canal  declare  good  dividends.  The  prices  of 
wool  are  now,  fus  compared  with  last  year,  as  follows,  in  this  port : 

4MIIIII.  VkMt.  Btei.  Uta»4i 


1B46 38    a,    40  : ;  35    a    37  ;  ;  29    a    39;: 

1850 45    a    SO  ; ;  40    a    49  :  *.  36    a    39:'. 

IMl M    m    iS::44    ft    46; '.39. ft    43;: 


] 

Hmmw            MIbdK«.l.         B.A.wtAi4. 

96 

a    98  ::  95    a    96  :  :10    a    19| 

33 

a    35  ::  39    a    33  :   :19    a    14 
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He  must  be  a  bold  man,  who,  faafing  an  agricnltnral  eonatitoency,  ihoold  Tea- 
tare  to  diatnrb  a  tariff  under  which  anch  a  deal  of  proeperitj  has  accrued  to 
wool-growers.  Even  at  these  large  deliveries  and  high  prices,  the  manufac*- 
tarers  are  eager  bayers.  Their  agents  are  scouring  the  country  to  pick  up  lots 
in  all  directions.  A  lot  of  wool  sold  here  this  week  for  63i  cents,  from  the  same 
girower  who  obtained  fi>r  the  same  stock  45  cento  only  in  the  year  of  inflation, 
1 836.  The  woolen  dealers,  themselves,  are  astonished  at  the  insatiable  demand 
ler  wool ;  but  the  opening  of  the  domestic  spring  goods,  with  their  beautiful  styles, 
improved  manu£usture,  and  qi^ck  sales,  removes  the  wonder.  The  great  proe- 
perity  of  the  wool  interest  abroad  keeping  the  raw  material  prevents  importa- 
tam*  while  the  great  general  prosperity  of  the  conntiy  at  this  moment  causes  a 
quick  demand  for  the  goods'. 

That  the  productions  of  {Hg  iron  and  coarse  cottons  has  been  overdone, 
admits  of  but  little  question ;  but  the  remedy  is  to  find  a  foreign  market  for  the 
surplus.  That  can  be  done,  however,  only  when  our  manufacturers,  dependinig 
upon  themselves,  learn  to  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  rival  nations. 

Gold  hss  now  become  a  nationsl  product,  and  to  make  it  useful  to  the  whole 
nation  it  is  requisite  that  it  should  be  coined  with  facility,  and  fbr  that  purpose  a 
mint  IB  required  at  the  point  where  it  is  imported  before  it  spreads  itself  over  the 
country.  At'  the  present  moment  the  gold  owners  all  over  the  country  are  pay- 
ing a  tribute  of  from  $1,000,000  to  82,000,000  per  annum  to  New- York  brokers, 
because  there  is  no  national  mint  here  to  furnish  coin  without  cost  The  failure 
of  the  New- York  mint  bill  in  Congress,  has,  with  the  reasons  given  for  opposing 
it  by  some  of  the  members,  been  a  source  of  considerable  amusement  to  the  in- 
terested parties  here,  on  the  principle,  **  let  those  laugh  who  win."  The  lead- 
ing idea  of  members  seems  to  have  been,  that  to  phice  a  mint  in  New- York 
would  help  to  aggrandize  it — to  add  to  its  importance  and  wealth.  Had  either 
of  those  members  consulted  any  of  their  constituents  connected  with  California, 
he  would  have  been  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  the  want  of  a  mint  which 
enriches  New- York  at  the  expense  of  every  constituency  in  the  country.  In 
order  to  show  the  practical  operation  of  the  matter,  I  will  state  an  actual  transac- 
tion. By  one  of  the  last  steamers  from  Cbagres  came  a  passenger,  a  returned 
Califomian,  with  $4,000  gold  dost,  on  his  way  to  his  home  in  Mr.  Disney's  dis- 
trict, Ohio.  He  applied  to  certain  parties  to  know  what  be  should  do  with  his 
gold.  ••  I  am,*'  said  he,  **  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  my  family,  and  I  want  the  money 
as  soon  as  possible."  "  Very  well ;  you  have  three  modes  of  proceeding.  You 
can  go  Philadelphia,  deposite  your  gold,  get  a  certificate,  and  get  it  discounted ; 
you  can  send  your  gold  by  a  broker  to  Philadelphia,  paying  insurance,  commiB- 
sion,  transportation,  &;c.,  &c.,  get  a  certificate,  and  get  it  discounted  here ;  or 
you  can  sell  your  gold  directly  to  a  broker."  The  gold  is  worth  $18  75  per 
unce,  and  the  brokers  give  $16  to  $17  per  ounce.  Our  friend  had  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  ounces,  and  could  get  $17 ;  consequently,  he  would  lose  $222. 
To  deposite  it  to  send  to  Philadelphia  would  cost  $150,  commisskins,*  insurance, 
dec.,  and  he  would  then  have  a  certificate  which  could  not  be  paid  under  three 
months — the  accumulation  of  uncoined  gold  being  already  $10,000,000  at  the 
mint.  This  certificate  the  banks  discount,  but  at  full  rate,  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  time  of  its  payment.  Three  months*  discount,  at  7  per  cent., 
is  $70,  which  makes  the  whole  cost  $220,  a  little  better  than  to  sell  to  the  broker. 
But,  then,  it>will  take  a  week  or  ten  days'  delay  to  get  this  completed,  and  that 
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will  cost  t20.  To  go  to  Philadelphia  and  complete  the  operation,  and  come 
back,  wonld  amount  to  about  the  same  thing.  Finally,  the  gold  was  sold  at  $17 
per  ounce,  and  the  Ohio  man  carried  home  $225  less  money  than  if  a  mintt 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  California,  had  been  here.  He  would  then,  on  the 
morning  of  his  arriral,  have  deposited  his  dust,  taken  eagles,  and  taken  passage 
for  home,  with  $225  more  gold  in  his  pocket  than  actually  was  the  case.  The 
western  and  southern  California  adventareiB  in  this  way  leave  $1,500,000  per 
annum  in  New- York,  and  a  large  class  of  persons  hereis  becoming  wealthy  by 
these  contributions.  Now,  western  and  southern  members,  whose  constituents 
are  paying  these  sums,  have  voted  against  a  mint  here  on  the  ground  that  to 
establish  a  mint  here  at  the  annual  expenditure  made  for  that  in  Philadelphia* 
^viz.  $56,000  per  annum,)  and  to  stop  these  gold  shavings  of  $1,500,000  per 
annum,  is  to  benefit  New- York.  These  are  some  of  the  practical  jokes  of  legis- 
lation. A  member  of  the  '*  Union  Safety  Committee,*'  who  has  recently  turned 
out  a  brilliant  equipage  on  the  profits  of  gold  dust,  remarked  to  a  friend,  that  all 
the  free-soilers  had  voted  against  a  mint  in  New- York,  in  order  to  punish  the 
city  for  its  Union  propensities.  The  difficulty  with  members  is,  that  they  view 
matters  always  from  the  government  point  of  view.  They  imagine  that  the 
appointment  of  a  few  paltry  officers,  at  an  expense  of  $56,000  per  annum,  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  levying  of  a  contribution  of  $1,500,000  per  annum 
upon  their  constituents,  in  order  to  enrich  a  hundred  brokers.  New- York  must* 
however,  it  seems,  bear  the  infliction  with  resignation.  How  meekly  the  seve- 
ral constituencies  south  and  west  will  bear  it,  is  their  look  out. 


NOTICES    OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

A  Treatise  on  Trioonometrt — Plane  and  Spherical;  with  its  Applications  to  Navi- 
gation and  Surveying,  Naatical  and  Practical  Astronomy  and  Geodesy,  with  LfOg»> 
ritbms,  Trigonometrical  and  Naatical  Tables.  By  the  Rev.  0.  W.  Hackley,  LL.D^ 
ProfesMor  uT  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  Columbia  College,  New-York.  A  new, 
enlarged,  and  improved  edition.     G.  P.  Putnam.     1851. 

This  is  a  text-book  which  we  can  heartily  recommend,  as  combining  the  simplest  and 
clearest  exposition  of  the  elements  of  the  science,  with  a  full  and  precise  view  of  its 
more  proton n J  application ;  together  with  its  many  practical  uses  to  the  Navigator,  Sur- 
veyor, and  Astronomer.  Instead  of  the  extremely  dry  and  difficult  statement  of  princi- 
pies  which  the  student  encounters  at  the  beginning  of  many  other  works  of  the  kind,  ho 
18  led  on  by  gradual  and  easy  bteps.  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  trigonometrical  sola- 
tions,  and  to  comprehend  the  formulaa  in  which  they  are  embraced;  while  at  the  same 
time  a  practical  character  is  given  to  the  whole  work  by  the  frequent  applications  of  the 
subjects  to  interesting  problems  in  astronomy,  &c. ;  and  the  student  is  prepared  for 
every  thing  in  the  proper  analyses,  by  the  valuable  collection  of  formulas  in  Appendix 
I.,  than  which  one  has  never  been  given  more  complete. 

Besides  stating  the  elements  of  Trigonometry  in  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  comprehensive  form,  the  work  has  the  merit  of  examining  its  practical  applications 
more  fully  than  any  preceding  treatise,  as  will  appear  from  an  inspection  of  its  table  of 
contents.  Thesixparts,  considering  successively  Plane  Trigonometry,  Spherical  Trigo 
nometry  and  Practical  Astronomy,  Navigation,  Surveying,  Nautical  Astronomy  and 
Geodesy ;  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  instruments  employed  in  fixed  Observatories, 
and  in  the  field,  nre  given  together  with  the  trigonometric  method  of  adjusting  them, 
and  the  most  minute  instruciion  in  all  the  ordinary  operations  and  calculations  of 
practical  astronomy.  The  work  contains  much  which  has  not  appeared  in  previous 
treatises,  especially  in  the  Appendices  II.,  and  the  entire  part  on  Geodesy :  a  systematic 
treatise,  based  on  the  methods  employed  upon  the  Coast  Survey  of  the  Unitea  States 
most  timely  and  valuable.  Indeeu,  Professor  Hackley 's  Treatise  appears  to  have  solved 
the  difficult  problem  of  uniting  in  one  work,  the  simplest  elementary  instruction  with  the 
fullest  details  for  the  more  advanced  student,  and  practical  adaptations  to  the  wants  of 
the  Astronomer,  Surveyor  and  Navigator. 
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TBI  History  or  ths  Unitid  States  of  Amkkioa.  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
CoDstitation  to  the  end  of  the  Sizteenth  Congress.  By  Richsird  Hildreth.  3  vols. 
Harper  Brothers. 

The  first  part  of  this  histoir,  comprised  in  three  Tolnmes,  and  relating  to  colonial 
history,  has  heen  loDg  before  the  public,  and  won  for  its  anthor  the  reputation  of  a 
•  fair  compiler.  The  first  volume  of  the  second  part  has  now  made  its  appearance,  and 
professes  to  giro  a  complete  and  detailed  account  of  the  United  States  la  their  social, 
political,  iDtellectuaU  and  economical  aspects,  during  the  exceedingly  agitated  and  inter- 
esting period  of  the  first  generation  succeeding  the  aidoption  of  the  Federal  Coustitution. 

The  first  vol.,  now  presented,  begins  with  a  pretended  account  of  the  state  oi  feeling 
and  prevailing  views  in  the  different  states  at  the  moment  of  the  organization  of  the  new 
natioaal  government, — the  origin  of  that  division  of  parties  by  which  the  countir 
ever  since  has  been  more  or  less  agitated,  and  the  echo  at  least  of  which  still  resounds 
in  our  ears.  The  work  is  by  qo  means  what  it  professes  to  be— a  history.  It  is  a  very 
low  order  of  political  partisan  publication.  Mr.  Hildreth  appears  to  be  utterly  destiute 
of  all  the  qualities  of  an  historian.  He  cannot  comprehend  any  general  statesmanlike 
views — is  moreover  a  fanatic  of  violent  passiotis, — which  are  apparent  in  the  distortion 
of  every  line.  The  three  first  volames,  which  were  a  mere  compilation  of  events  of  our 
colonial  states,  from  other  authors,  had  a  certain  decree  of  value.  ^  The  crude  specula- 
tions of  a  heated  fancv  in  relation  to  the  working  otour  new  political  system,  are  of  no 
value,  and  are  beneath  criticism. 

Protista  RTisM  and  Catholicitt,  Comparxd  in  trkir  Epfects  on  thc  Civilizatioii 
or  EuRori.  Written  in  Spanish.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Balmes.  Translated  from  the 
French.    John  Murphy  &b  Co.,  178  Market-street,  Baltimore; 

This  great  work  of  Balmes,  the  illnstrious  Spanish  scholar,  whose  demise  some  two 
years  since  was  matter  of  national  regret,  will,  without  doubt,  be  eagerly  sought.  As 
a  philosophical  and  learned  work  on  the  great  religious  divisions  in  the  Christian  world, 
it  will  be  sare  to  command  attention,  and  will  not  be  read  without  profit. 

It  handles  in  a  masterly  manner  the  great  question  of  the  respective  agency  of  Protest- 
antism and  Catholicity  in  the  progress  of  modem  civilization  and*progre88.  The  work 
is  by  %r  the  most  important  of  its  kind  ever  publbhed  in  this  country.  It  is  in  fact  a 
complete  library  in  itself,  condensed,  and  so  arranged,  as  to  bring  the  whole  question 
within  the  grasp  of  the  humblest  reader.  It  appears  most  appropriately  at  the  present 
time,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  an  instrument  of  great  etGcacy  in  the  work  of  diffu- 
sing sound  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  matters  of  which  it  treats. 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  living  in  remote  sections  of  the  country,  a  limited  num- 
ber of  copies  have  been  done  up  in  paper,  so  that  they  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States.    Price  in  paper,  $1  50 ;  two  copies,  %Z ;  four  copies,  $5. 

Cooper's  Works.    The  Leather-Stocking  Tales.     Geo.  P.  Putnam,  155  Boadway. 

These  tales  are  embraced  in  five  volumes,  whereof  the  4th  and  5th  were  published  in 
January.  '»  The  Deerslayer ;"  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans ;"  "  The  Path-finder ;"  "  The 
Pioneers,"  and  "  The  Prairie/'  compose  the  life  of  Leather-Stocking — that  immortal 
creation  of  Cooper*s  personifying  the  frontier  life  of  the  American  states  from  their 
colonial. state  to  their  national  grandeur.  They  depict,  with  singular  clearness  and  force, 
the  superiority  of  the  white  blood  in  its  simple  strength  enamored  of  forest  life,  and 
struggling  alike  with  the  wilderness  and  the  savage — forcing  away  for  the  advance  of 
the  more  industrious,  and  less  adventurous  settler — while  the  less  enduring  nature  of 
nations  of  the  forest  perishes  by  the  way.  This  standard  edition  by  Putnam,  will  be  the 
library  edition  for  25,000,000  readers. 

The  Plough,  The  L90U,  and  The  Anvil.    J.  S.  Skinner,  79  Walnut-street,  Philad'a. 

This  well-known  work  well  sustains  its  interest  in  the  hands  of  Col.  Skinner.  Its 
usefulness  is,  however,  greatly  marred  through  the  ultra-protective  theories  promulgated 
by  such  imaginative  speculators  as  Mr.  Carey.  The  absurd  folly  of  taxing  producers  of  the 
national  wealth,  in  order  to  bribe  others  to  leave  profitable  for  unprofitahle  employments, 
should  not,  in  so  otherwise  respectable  and  useful  a  work,  be  addressed  to  the  clear  under- 
standings of  American  farmers. 

8hakspeark*s  Dramatic  Works.     Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

No.  thirty-one  of  this  elegant  edition,  contains  Titus  Andronicus,  with  a  fine  steel  plate 
of  lAvinia. 


S88  Noiica  if  New  Bixikh  '     [Muoh. 

<D«ft  DivTscBB  KiROBKirrRBUHD.  Organ  filr  die  .ymiiiniinflP  IbIotom>ii  4«r  iuiie«i-> 
kaaiah-deatiokeii  Kirohea.  Heno^gegeben  vimi  Fhilipp  Sohaff,  Profenor  der  TJioo- 
logie  za  Mtrcerebarg,  Pemuylvaaia. 

Thk  11 «  monthly  publication  of  high  ohanoter,  and  it  is  a  groat  credit  to  the  Qemtan 
Theiilogioal  liloratare  of  the  ooontry.  It  oontaina  an  interestiag  Addroia  by  Neandart 
OB  the  misaion  of  OOzlaff  to  Ohina.  It  waa  delivered  eight  days  Ceibre  the  death  of  the 
mat  Chnrch  biitorian.  There  are  many  other  artiolea  of  interest.  The  work  ia  to  ba 
had  of  Rudolph  Gazrigoe,  3  Barclay-atreet. 

Tbb  Dora  avd  Tbx  Baolb.    Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.  Boston. 

This  is  a  very  clever  practical  satire  upon  the  hobby-riding  propensities  of  wonld-be- 
reformers,  each  of  whom  imagiaes  that  the  object  which  percnance  has  attracted  hia 
feeble  attentioo,  is  the  only  existinff  evil  upon  tne  footstool— and  that  reform,  and  that 
only,  according  to  his  plan,  should  henceforth  solely  occupy  mankind.  The  subject  !• 
skillfully  treated. 

FBivoirLBS  OF  To5i.oaT :  Touching  the  Structure,  Development,  Distribution,  and 
Natural  Arrangement  of  the  Races  of  Animals,  Living  and  Extinct,  with  numeroaa 
illustrations.  Fart  I.,  Comparative  Physiology,  for  the  use  of  Schoob  and  Collegaa. 
By  Louts  Agassiz,  and  A.  B.  Gould,    (iould  £  Lincoln,  Boston. 

This  very  valuable  work  has  appeared  in  a  revised  edition.  The  high  reputation  it 
has  acquired,  does  justice  to  the  eminent  source  frohi  which  it  emanates.  Althou^ 
simple  and  elementary  in  its  stvle,  it  is  full  in  its  illustrations  and  comprehensive  in  ita 
range:  bringing  information  a  half  century  in  advance  of  all  other  elementary  works  on 
this  subject,  into  the  narrow  compass  proper  for  its  intended  object  It  is  elegantly  and 
cheaply  printed. 

FoRKioB  Revih isciNCKs.  By  Henry  Richard  Lord  Holland ;  edited  by  his  son,  Henry 
Edward  Lord  Holland.    Harper  Brothers. 

These  exceedingly  interesting  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Holland  are  dedicated  to  Jeroma 
Bonaparte,  the  only  surviving  brother  of  the  great  Emperor.  It  cootains  many  new  and 
pleasing  anecdotes  of  that  remarkable^  man.  Recent  events  in  France  have  called  forth 
the  publication,  and  imparted  a  new  interest  to  it. 

Jaiix  Bouvxrii  ;  or,  Prosperity  and  Adversity.  By  Catherine  Sinclair,  aathor  of  "  Sir 
Edward  Graham,"  &c.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  romance  of  English  life,  and  of  a  moral  tenden^.  It  ia 
handsomely  bound,  and  published  in  the  neat  and  very  cheap  style  for  which  4he  Mess. 
Harpers  are  so  justly  celebrated. 

L'AvBNORO :  The  Scholar— The  Gipsey— The  Priest.  By  George  Borrow,  author  of 
'*  The  Bible  in  Spain,"  &c.    G.  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway. 

This  is  certainly  a  ver3r  interesting  storjr,  well  sustained,  and  of  a  racy  style,  but  of  a 
theological  cast  :^^recting  its  attack  against  the  Church  of  Rome  with  much  bitterness. 
Mr.  Putnam,  it  appears,  contracted  at  a  "  high  figure,"  in  November,  1848,  with  Mr. 
Murray,  of  London,  for  an  early  copy  of  this  work  for  publication,  and  has  now  pro- 
duced it  in  his  well-known  elegant  style.  The  publication  has  given  rise  to  a  contro- 
versy between  his  house  and  that  of  Harper  Brothers.  He  alleges,  that  in  violation  of 
the  usages  of  the  trade,  the  Messrs.  Harpers  obtained  an  early,  but  incorrect  copy  of  hia 
reprint,  and  published  a  rival  cheap  edition,  which  ia  imperfect.  The  Messrs.  Harper 
in  reply,  state  their  right  to  reprint,  and  also  as  a  reason  (or  doing  so,  that  Mr.  Putnam 
has  republished  their  works ;  which,  however,  Mr.  Putnam  denies. 

A  ScBooL  DioTioBABT  OP  TBI  Latin  Lanouaok.    By  Dr.  J.  H.  Kaltschmidt.    In  two 

Parts.     1st  Latin-English.    Lee  &  Blanchard. 

This  valuable  School  Dictionary  belongs  to  the  classical  series  edited  by  Drs.  Schmiti 
and  Zampt,  and  supplies  a  great  want,  viz.,  a  Lexicon  within  reasonable  compass,  and  at 
a  moderate  prica 

Lova  AND  Ambition  :  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  *'  Rockingham."  H.  Long  &  Bro* 
ther,  43  Ann-street. 

Messrs.  Long  &  Brother  have  been  very  soooeasfol  aa  ^  publishers  of  interesting 
new  novels,  in  a  well-printed  and  cheap  style.    The  present  vol.  is  of  160  ootavo  pagaa. 
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THE  THIRTY-FIRST  CONGRESS. 

The  brilliant  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  with  its  commanding  talents, 
sound  democratic  principles,  decided  action,  and  vast  practical  results, 
heightening  the  glory,  as  well  ae  extending  the  territory  of  the  nation, 
was  succeeded,  as  it  bv  contrast,  by  a  weak^  vacillating  executive,  of 
negative  powers,  a  feeble  and  mercenary  cabinet,  which  compromised 
the  rights  of  the  country  in  its  foreign  policy,  the  peace  and  integrity  of 
the  Union  by  abolition  intrigues  in  its  home  policy,  and  which  tarnished 
the  national  name  by  scandalous  pecuniary  intrigues  in  its 'personal  policy. 
Under  President  Polk  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  government  was  un- 
clouded, the  Union  presented  an  unbroken  front— -internal  resources  of  men 
and  money  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  a  military  prowess  which  sufficed, 
without  a  reverse  of  fortune,  in  a  few  months  to  conquer  a  peace  from  a 
nation  of  8,000,000  souls,  occupying  a  supposed  inaccessible  country.  The 
prosperity  and  power  of  the  Great  Republic  astonished  the  world,  and  estab- 
lished its  claim  to  the  first  rank  among  nations.  In  an  unfortunate  hour, 
however,  many  democratic  southern  states  were  induced  to  give  their 
suffrages  to  a  successful  soldier,  without  political  principles  or  capacity ; 
and  a  few  months  found  the  powerful  republic  on  the  brink  of  a  civil  war ; 
despised  abroad,  for  betraying  the  rights  of  her  citizens  and  allies  in  Cen- 
tral America,  while  honest  men  blushed  at  home  for  the  open  spoliation 
of  the  public  treasury,  by  the  persons  appointed  to  guard  it.  Under 
such  a  government  no  settled  principles  of  national  policy  could  develope 
themselves.  The  principle  of  individual  and  sectional  plunder  alone 
could  be  discerned,  amidst  that  general  rush  upon  the  treasury  for  which 
the  '*  Galphin  claim''  had  been  the  signal.  The  old  land-marks  of  the  two 
great  parties  had  been  disturbed,  as  in  1820-'21,  by  the  adroit  introduc- 
tion of  a  sectional  question,  which  was  used  to  divide  the  democratic 
ranks  and  give  power  to  federalism.  The  Thirty-First  Congress,  elected 
under  such  circumstances,  has  been  governed  by  two  elements.  The 
party  in  power  struggled  fiercely  to  carry  out  that  spoils  principle,  for 
which  it  has  ever  been  distinguished,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment have  swollen  to  an  amount  never  before  reached,  either  in  peace  or 
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war.  The  new  element  of  discord,  which  had  divided  the  democratic 
party,  sought  to  ally  itself  to  the  government  which  it  had  helped  to 
elect,  and  by  so  doing  to  consolidate  a  national  party,  on  the  ground  of 
opposition  to  interests  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  the  executive,  himself  a  southerner,  identified  personally 
with  the  institutions  of  that  region,  should  have  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  that  northern  faction  which  had  elected  him,  by  deserting  the 
northern  friends  of  the  South.  Under  this  alliance  the  new  northern 
party  daily  gained  strength  and  importance.  Gen.  Taylor  was  the  first 
southern  man  who  bid  for  re-election,  by  courting  the  northern  opponents 
of  southern  institutions.  The  course  of  affairs,  which  had  been  called 
"  southern  dictation,"  and  which  it  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  Van  Bu- 
renism  to  "  break  up,"  was,  through  the  policy  of  Gen.  Taylor,  rapidly 
becoming  northern  dictation.  The  desperate  means  used  by  the  northern 
demagogues,  consisted  in  direct  attacks  upon  sectional  rights  under  the 
Constitution,  and  in  open  and  shameless  disregard  of  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  that  instrument.  The  dangers  incurred  by  the  nation,  through  ^ 
the  exercise  of  these  means  of  agitation,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had 
no  pretensions  to  integrity,  were  too  manifestly  great,  and  the  patriots  of  all 
parties  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Union.  The  struggle  between  the 
party  of  the  Union  and  the  desperate  northern  faction,  which  was  fiercely 
contending  for  a  permanent  position,  was  severe,  and  the  result  doubtful. 
The  South  were  losing  ground,  and  northern  fanatics  becoming  daily  more 
audacious.  The  power  of  the  Executive  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the 
disunionists,  who  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  triumph,  at  the  moment 
when  Providence  interfered,  and  removed  the  Chief  Magistrate  by 
death. 

The  accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  the  Presidential  chair,  with  a  new, 
and,  in  some  cases,  better  cabinet,  turned  the  scale  in  &vor  of  the  Union, 
and  against  freesoilism,  which,  with  the  agitation  it  had  created,  gradually 
subsided,  permitting  the  old  parties  in  some  degree  to  resume  their  for- 
mer relative  positions.     Gradually  the  fabric  reared  by  Van  Bureip-Sew- 
ardism  was  dismantled,  and  the  position  abandoned.     The  old   party 
issues  began  once  more  to  marshal  their  respective  partisans,  and  to  re- 
store order  out  of  the  confusion  which  had  followed  unwonted  success 
on  one  side,  and  betrayal  and  defeat  on  the  other.     In  this  state  of  affairs, 
we  discover  the  causes  which  finally  defeated  most  of  those  federal  mea- 
sures, which  the  dominant  party  had  hoped  to  carry,  during  the  disarray 
of  the  party  of  the  people.     There  remains,  however,  as  a  general  result, 
a  considerable  increase  of  federal  power  and  patronage.     The  expenditure 
-  has  become  immense,  and  the  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment in  their  exercise  more  loose,  while  circumstances  are  developing  a 
power  contained  in  the  Constitution,  and  which  has  hitherto  lain  dormant. 
We  allude  to  the  application  of  the  penalties  for  treason  to  those  who 
organize  forcible  resistance  to  a  Congressional  law.   A  strong  government 
would  undoubtedly  promptly  apply  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  to 
those  found  in  arms  against  it,  not  on  an  isolated  occasion,  but  as  part  of 
permanent  organization  to  resist  its^  authority.     The  government  is  be- 
coming stronger  through  the  course  of  events,  and  nothing  is  more  likely 
to  consolidate  its  power  than  to  give  occasion  fur  its  exercise.  Federalism 
has  thus  gained  largely  by  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Cass  at  the  election  of 
1848,  and  it  will  cost  the  democracy  many  a  long  and  dreary  year  of 
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united  exertion  to  r^;ain  the  ground  which  was  lost  bj  party  division  in 
New-York  at  one  election.  That  division  grew  out  of  the  adoption,  by  a 
faction  of  the  party,  for  a  special  purpose,  of  the  loose  federal  mode  of 
construing  the  Constitution— of  the  abandonment  for  the  moment  of  that 
strict  construction  which  is  peculiarly  democratic. 

In  contemplating  that  defeat,  the  democracy  will  long  remember  one, 
to  whom  we  might  well  apply  Milton's  description  of  Ludfer,  the  Son 
of  the  Morning : 

He,  above  the  rest, 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  emineot. 
Stood  like  a  tower ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  origiual  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  ihe  excess 
Of  glory  obscured ;  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mis^  air. 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.     Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  archangel ;  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  entrench*d,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride, 
Waiting  revenge,  £c. 

The  bravery  and  devotion  of  the  democratic  members  of  .the  last  Con- 
gress who  so  fearlessly  resisted  at  all  hazards  a  scheme  of  internal  im- 
provementSy  which  would  ultimately  abstract  hundreds  of  millions  from 
the  treasury,  and  consolidate  the  federal  government  as  the  moneyed  head 
of  the  nation,  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  The  circumstances  of  that 
struggle  were,  however,  ominous. 

At  this  stage  of  our  national  progress,  therefore,  there  is  a  pressing 
necessity  for  the  elucidation  and  advocacy  of  the  high  and  holy  demo- 
cratic principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  social  and  political 
system;  for  the  vindication  of  that  principle  from  the  charges  daily 
brought  against  it ;  for  its  purification  from  those  corruptions  and  hos- 
tile influences  by  which  we  see  its  beneficent  and  glorious  tendencies, 
to  no  slight  extent,  perverted  and  paralyzed ;  for  the  illustration  of  truth, 
which  we  see  perpetually  darkened  and  confused  by  the  arts  of  wily 
error ;  for  the  protection  of  those  great  interests,  not  alone  of  our  coun- 
try, but  of  humanity,  looking  forward  through  countless  ages  of  the 
future,  which  we  believe  to  be  vitally  committed  with  the  cause  of 
American  Democracy. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  mutual  misunderstanding  between  our  parties  ; 
but  in  truth,  there  does  not  exist  in  the  people,  with  reference  to  its  great 
measures,  that  irreconcilable  hostility  of  opinions  and  leading  principles, 
which  would  be  the  natural  inference  from  the  violence  of  the  party  war- 
fare in  which  we  are  perpetually  engaged.  There  does  exist,  it  is  true, 
an  essential  opposition  of  principles,  proceeding  from  points  of  departure, 
between  the  respective  political  creeds  or  systems  of  our  two  great  parties ; 
but  we  feel  well  assured,  that  the  great  body  of  the  latter  party — ^thoae 
who  supply  their  leaders  and  leading  interests  with  thejvotes-— do  not 
rightly  understand  the  questions  at  issue  in  their  popular  bearings ;  and 
tl^t  if  these  could  but  be  exhibited  in  their  proper  lights,  to  their  sound 
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minds  and  honest  hearts,  they  would  be  found  ranged  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  under  the  broad  and  bright  folds  of  our  democratic  banner. 

Who,  that  looks  back  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  does  not  perceive,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  England  and  Europe,  the  progress  of  the  de- 
mocratic principle  )  In  our  own  country,  the  position  of  what  is  called 
the  whig  party  of  to-day,  is  more  ultra  than  was  that  of  the  democracy 
of  twenty  years  since.  As  the  great  democracy,  whose  essence  is  pro- 
gress, achieves  its  triumphs  and  establishes  its  principles,  its  former  posi- 
tions are  occupied  by  more  tardily  advancing  federalism.  What  would  now 
the  most  ultra  whigs  think,  if  called  upon^  to  support  the  scheme  of  Ha- 
milton, proposed  to  Mr.  Madison  in  the  convention,  for  the  creation  of 
an  Executive  and  Senate  for  life,  with  hereditary/  rights  1  Surely  fede- 
ralism has  gone  over  much  ground  since  then.  Nevertheless,  so  many 
false  ideas  continue  to  attach  themselves  to  the  term  *'  democracy,"  as 
connected  with  our  party  politics,  that  we  deem  it  necessary  here  at  this 
juncture,  to  renew  a  full  and  free  profession  of  principles,  to  which  we 
are  devoted  with  unwavering  force  of  conviction  and  earnestness  of  en- 
thusiasm, which  have  strengthened  through  the  contemplation  of  the  in- 
calculable capabilities  of  social  improvement,  of  which  they  contain  the 
germ. 

We  believe,  then,  in  the  principle  of  democratic  republicanism  in  its 
strongest  and  purest  sense.  We  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  vir- 
tue, intelligence,  and  full  capacity  for  self-government,  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  people-— our  industrious,  honest,  manly,  intelligent  millions  of 
freemen. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  self  styled  "  wholesome  restraints  "  on  the  free 
action  of  the  popular  opinion  and  will,  other  than  those  which  have  for 
their  sole  object  the  prevention  of  precipitate  legislation.  This  latter  ob- 
ject is  to  be  attained  by  the  expedient  of  the  division  of  power,  and  by 
causing  all  legislation  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  successive  forms ;  to 
be  sifted  through  the  discussions  of  co-ordinate  legislative  branches,  with 
mutual  suspensive  veto  powers.  Yet  all  should  be  dependent  with  equal 
directness  and  promptness  on  the  influence  of  public  opinion ; .  the  popu- 
lar will  should  be  equally  the  animating  and  moving  spirit  of  them  all, 
and  ought  never  to  fmd  in  any  of  its  own  creatures  a  self-imposed  power, 
capable  (when  aroused  either  by  corrupt  ambition  or  honest  error)  of  re- 
sisting itself,  and  defeating  its  own  determined  object.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, look  with  an  eye  of  favor  on  any  such  forms  of  representation  as, 
by  length  of  tenure  of  delegated  power,  tend  to  weaken  that  universal 
and  unrelaxing  responsibility  to  the  vigilance  of  public  opinion,  which  is 
the  true  conservative  principle  of  our  institutions. 

The  great  question  here  occurs,  which  is  of  vast  importance  to  this  coun- 
try, (was  it  not  once  near  dissolving  the  Union,  and  plunging  it  into  the 
abyss  of  civil  war  Vj — Of  the  relative  rights  of  majorities  and  minorities. 
Though  we  go  for  tne  republican  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  will 
of  the  majority,  we  acknowledge,  in  general,  a  strong  sympathy  with 
minorities,  and  consider  that  their  rights  have  a  high  moral  claim  on  the 
respect  and  justice  of  majorities ;  a  claim  not  always  &irly  recognized  in 
practice  by  the  latter,  in  the  full  sway  of  power,  when  flushed  with  tri- 
umph, and  impelled  by  strong  interests.  This  has  ever  been  the  point 
of  the  democratic  cause  most  open  to  assault,  and  most  diflicult  to  defend. 
This  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  any  intrinsic  weakness. 
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The  democratic  theory  is  perfect  and  harmonious  in  all  its  parts ;  and 
if  this  point  is  not  so  self-evidently  clear  as  the  rest  is  generally,  in  all 
candid  discussion,  considered  to  be,  it  is  because  of  certain  false  principles 
of  government,  which  have,  on  all  practical  experiments  of  the  theory,  been 
interwoven  with  the  democratic  portions  of  the  system,  beingborrowed 
from  the  example  of  anti-democratio  systems  of  government.  We  should 
be  willing  to  meet  this  question  frankly  and  &ir]y.  The  great  ai^ument 
against  pure  democracy  drawn  from  this  source,  is  this :  Though  the  main 
object  with  reference  to  which  all  social  institutions  ou^t  to  be  modelled, 
is  undeniably,  as  stated  by  the  democrat,  ^^  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number,"  yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  greatest  number  always 
rightly  understands  its  own  greatest  good.  Highly  pernicious  error  has 
often  possessed  the  minds  of  nearly  a  whole  nation ;  while  the  philoso- 
pher in  his  closet,  and  an  enlightened  few  about  him,  powerless  against  the 
overwhelming  current  of  popular  prejudice  and  excitement,  have  alone 
possessed  the  truth,  which  the  next  generation  may  perhaps  recognise  and 
practice,  though  its  author,  now  sainted,  has  probably  in  his  own  time 
been  its  martyr.  The  original  adoption  of  the  truth  would  have  saved 
perhaps  oceans  of  blood,  and  mountains  of  misery  and  crime.  How  much 
stronger,  then,  the  case  against  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  opinion 
and  will  of  the  majority,  when  its  numerical  preponderance  is,  as  often 
happens,  comparatively  small.  And  if  the  larger  proportion  of  the  more 
wealthy  and  cultivated  classes*  of  the  society  are  found  on  the  side  of  the 
minority,  the  disinterested  observer  may  well  be  excused  if  he  hesitates 
long  before  he  awards  the  judgment,  in  a  difficult  and  complicated  ques- 
tion, in  favor  of  the  numerical  argument.  Majorities  are  often  as  liable 
to  error  of  opinion,  and  not  always  free  from  a  similar  proneness  to  self- 
ish abuse  of  power,  as  minorities  ;  and  a  vast  amount  of  injustice  may 
often  be  perpetrated,  and  consequent  general  social  injury  be  done,  be- 
fore the  evil  reaches  that  extreme  at  which  it  rights  itself  by  revolution^ 
moral  or  physical. 

We  have  here,  we  believe,  correctly  stated  the  anti-democratic  side  of 
the  ailment  upon  this  point.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  possesses 
something  more  than  plausibility.  It  has  certainly  been  the  instrument 
of  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  democratic  principle,  than  all  the  bayo 
nets  and  cannon  that  have  ever  been  arrayed  in- support  of  it  against  that 
principle.  The  inference  from  it  is,  that  the  popular  opinion  and  will 
must  not  be  trusted  with  the  supreme  and  absolute  direction  of  the  gene- 
ral  interests ;  that  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  "conservative  checks"  of  mi- 
nority interests,  and  to  the  regulation  of  the  "more  enlightened  wisdom"  of 
the  "better  classes,"  and  those  to  whom  the  possession  of  a  property  "  test 
of  merit"  gives  what  they  term  "  a  stake  in  the  community."  And  here 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  face  of  the  great  stronghold  of  the  anti-democra- 
tic, or  aristocratic  principle. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  place,  to  carry  out  the  discussion  of  this 
question.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  the  leading  ideas  by  which  they 
are  met  by  the  advocate  of  the  pure  democratic  cause. 

In  the  first  place,  the  greatest  number  are  more  likely^  at  least  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  to  understand  and  follow  their  own  greatest  good,  than  is  the 
minority. 

In  the  second,  a  minority  is  much  more  likely  to  abuse  power  for  the 
promotion  of  its  own  selfish  interests,  at  the  expense  of  the  majority  of 
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numbers — ^e  substantial  and  producing  mass  of  the  nation — than  ihe 
latter  is  to  oppress  unjustly  the  former.  The  social  evil  is  also,  in  that 
case,  proportionablj  greater.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  history 
of  all  aristocratic  interests  that  have  existed,  in  various  degrees  and  mo- 
difications in  the  world.  A  majority  cannot  subsist  upon  a  minority  ^ 
while  the  natural,  and  in  fact  uniform  tendency  of  a  minority  entrusted 
with  governmental  authority  is,  to  surround  itself  with  wealth,  splendor^ 
'  and  power,  at  the  expense  of  the  producing  mass,  creating  and  perpetuat- 
ing those  artificial  social  distinctions  which  violate  the  natural  equality  of 
rights  of  the  human  race,  and  at  the  same  time  ofiend  and  degrade  the 
true  dignity  of  human  nature. 

In  the  tMrd  place,  there  does  not,  naturally  exist  any  such  original  su* 
periority  of  a  minority  class  above  the  great  mass  of  a  community,  in 
intelligence  and  competence  for  the  duties  of  government—even  putting 
out  of  view  its  constant  tendency  to  abuse  from  selfish  motives,  and  the 
safer  honesty  of  the  mass.  The  general  difiusion  of  education ;  the  fa- 
cility of  access  to  every  species  of  knowledge  important  to  the  great  inte- 
rests of  the  community ;  the  freedom  of  the  press,  whose  very  lic^itious- 
ness  cannot  materially  impair  its  permanent  value,  in  this  country  at  leasts 
make  the  pretensions  of  those  self-styled  "  better  classes  "  to  the  sole  pos- 
session of  the  requisite  intelligence  for  the  management  of  public  afiairs^ 
too  absurd  to  be  entitled  to  any  other  treatment  than  an  honest,  manly 
contempt.  As  far  as  superior  knowledge  and  talent  confer  on  their  pos- 
sessor a  natural  charter  of  privilege  to  control  his  associates,  and  exert  an 
influence  on  the  direction  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  community,  the  free 
and  natural  action  of  that  privilege  is  best  secured  by  a  perfectly  free  de- 
mocratic system,  which  will  abolish  all  artificial  distinctions,  and  prevent- 
ing the  accumulation  of  any  social  obstacles  to  advancement^  will  permit 
the  free  development  of  every  germ  of  talent,  wherever  it  may  chance 
to  exist,  whether  on  the  proud  mountain  summit,  in  the  humble  valley,  or 
by  the  wayside  of  common  life. 

But  the  question  is  not  yet  satisfiictorily  answered,  how  the  relation 
between  majorities  and  minorities,  in  the  jfrequent  case  of  a  collision  ot 
sentiments  and  particular  interests,  is  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  a 
mutual  respect  of  rights,  to  preserve  harmony  and  good  will,  and  save 
society  from  the  maium  extremutn  discordia — ^from  being  as  a  house  divided 
against  itself — and  thus  to  aiford  free  scope  to  that  competition,  discussion, 
and  mutual  moral  influence,  which  cannot  but  result,  in  the  end,  in  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  truth,  and  in  ''  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number."  On 
the  one  side,  it  has  only  been  shown  that  the  absolute  government  of  the  ma- 
jority does  not  always  aflbrd  a  perfect  guarantee  against  the  misuse  of  its 
numerical  power  over  the  weakness  of  the  minority.  On  the  other,  it  has 
been  shown  that  this  chance  of  misuse  is,  as  a  general  rule,  far  less  than 
in  the  opposite  relation  of  the  ascendancy  of  a  minority  ;  and  that  the 
'evils  attendant  upon  it  are  infinitely  less,  in  every  point  of  view,  in  the 
one  case  than  the  other.  But  this  is  not  yet  a  complete  or  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem.  Have  we  but  a  choice  of  evils  1  Is  there,  then,, 
such  a  radical  deficiency  in  the  moral  elements  implanted  by  its  Creator 
in  human  society,  that  no  other  alternative  can  be  devised  by  which  both 
evils  shall  be  avoided,  and  a  result  attained  more  analogous  to  the  beav^ 
tiful  and  glorious  harmony  of  the  rest  of  his  creation  1 

It  were  scarcely  consistent  with  a  true  and  living  faith  in  the  existenoe 
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and  attributes  of  that  Creator,  so  to  believe ;  and  such  is  not  the  demo- 
<»«tic  belief.  The  reason  of  the  plausibility  with  which  appeal  may  be 
made  to  the  experience  of  so  many  republics,  to  sustain  fchis  argument 
against  democratic  institutions,  is,  that  the  true  theory  of  national  self- 
government  has  been  hitherto  but  imperfectly  understood ;  bad  principles 
.have  been  mixed  up  with  the  good ;  and  the  republican  government  has 
been  administered  on  ideas  and  in  a  spirit  borrowed  from  the  strong 
governments  of  the  other  forms ;  and  to  the  corruptions  and  manifold 
evils  which  have  never  failed,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  evolve  themselves 
out  of  these  seeds  of  destruction,  is  ascribable  the  eventful  failure  of  those 
experiments,  and  the  consequent  doubt  and  discredit  which  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  democratic  principles  on  which  they  were,  in  the  outset, 
mainly  based. 

It  is  under  .the  word  government^  that  the  subtle  danger  lurks.  Under- 
stood as  a  central  consolidated  power,  managing  and  directing  the  various 
general  interests  of  society,  all  government  is  evil,  and  the  parent  of 
evil.  A  strong  and  active  democratic  government^  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  term,  is  an  evil,  differing  only  in  degree  and  mode  of  operation,  and 
not  in  nature,  from  a  strong  despotism.  This  difference  is  certainly  vast, 
yet,  inasmuch  as  these  strong  governmental  powers  must  be  wielded  by 
human  agents,  even  as  the  powers  of  the  despotism,  it  is,  after  all,  only  a 
difference  in  degree;  and  the  tendency  to  demoralization  and  tyranny  is 
the  same,  though  the  development  to  the  evil  results  is  much  more  gra- 
dual and  slow  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Hence  the  demagogue — 
hence  the  faction — Whence  the  mob — ^hence  the  violence,  licentiousness,  and 
instability — ^henee  the  ambitious  struggles  of  parties  and  their  leaders  for 
power — Whence  the  abuses  of  that  power  by  majorities  and  their  leaders — 
hence  the  indirect  oppressions  of  the  general  by  partial  interests — Whence 
(fearful  symptom)  the  demoralization  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  and 
of  the  nation  itself  proceeding  (unless  checked  in  time  by  the  more 
healthy  and  patriotic  portion  of  the  mind  of  the  nation  rallying  itself  to 
reform  the  principles  and  sources  of  the  evil)  gradually  to  that  point  of 
maturity  at  which  relief  from  the  tumult  of  moral  and  physical  con- 
fusion is  to  be  found  only  under  the  shelter  of  an  energetic  armed  des- 
potism. 

The  best  government  is  that  which  governs  least.  No  human  deposi- 
tories can,  with  safety,  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  legislation  upon  the 
general  interests  of  society,  so  as  to  operate  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
industry  and  property  of  the  community.  Such  power  must  be  perpetu- 
ally liable  to  the  most  pernicious  abuse,  from  the  natural  imperfection, 
both  in  wisdom  of  judgment  and  purity  of  purpose,  of  all  human  legis- 
lation,  exposed  constantly  to  the  pressure  of  partial  interests ;  interests 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  essentially  selfish  and  tyrannical, 
are  ever  vigilant,  persevering,  and  subtle  in  ail  the  arts  of  deception  and 
corruption*  In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  human  society  and  government 
may  be  safely  appealed  to,  in  evidence  that  the  abuse  of  such  power  a 
thousand  fold  more  than  overbalances  its  beneficial  use.  Legislation  has 
been  the  fruitful  parent  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  evil,  moral  and  physical, 
by  which  mankind  has  been  afHicted  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
by  which  human  nature  has  been  self-degraded,  fettered,  and  oppressed* 
Government  should  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the  general  busi- 
ness and  interests  of  the  people.  If  it  once  undertake  these  functions  as 
its  rightful  province  of  action,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  it,  "  thus  &r  shalt 
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thou  go,  and  no  farther/'  It  will  be  impossible  to  confine  it  to  the  public 
interests  of  the  commonwealth.  It  wiU  be  perpetually  tampering  with 
private  interests,  and  sending  forth  seeds  of  corruption  which  will  result 
in  the  demoralization  of  the  society.  Its  domestic  action  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  protection  of  the  natural 
equal  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  the  preservation  of  social  order.  In  all 
other  respects,  the  voluntary  principle,  the  principle  of  freedom,  sug- 
gested to  us  by  the  analogy  of  the  divine  government  of  the  Creator,  and 
already  recognized  by  us  with  perfect  success  in  the  great  social  interest 
of  Religion,  affords  the  true  "  golden  rule"  which  is  alone  abundantly  com- 
petent to  work  out  the  best  possible  general  result  of  order  and  happiness 
from  that  chaos  of  characters,  ideas,  motives,  and  interests — ^human  society. 
Afford  but  the  single  nucleus  of  a  system  of  administration  of  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and,  under  the  sure  operation  of  this  principle,  the 
floating  atoms  will  distribute  and  combine  themselves,  as  we  see  in  the 
beautiful  natural  process  of  crystallization,  into  a  far  more  perfect  and 
harmonious  result  than  if  government,  with  its  "  fostering  hand,"  undertake 
to  disturb,  under  the  plea  of  directing,  the  process.  The  natural  laws 
which  will  establish  themselves  and  find  their  own  level  are  the  best  laws. 
The  same  hand  was  the  Author  of  the  moral,  as  of  the  physical  world ; 
and  we  feel  clear  and  strong  in  the  assurance  that  we  cannot  err  in  trust- 
ing, in  the  former,  to  the  same  fundamental  principles  of  spontaneous 
action  and  self-regulation  which  produce  the  beautiful  order  of  the  latter. 
This  is  then,  we  consider,  the  true  theory  of  government,  the  one 
simple  result  towards  which  the  political  science  of  the  world  is  gradually 
tending,  after  all  the  long  and  varied  experience  by  which  it  will  hare 
dearly  earned  the  great  secret — the  elixir  of  political  life.  'This  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  democracy,  to  furnish  a  system 
of  administration  of  justice,  and  then  leave  all  the  business  and  interests 
of  society  to  themselves,  to  free  competition  and  association — ^in  a  word, 

to  the  VOLUNTARY  PRINCIPLB. 

It  is  borrowed  from  the  example  of  the  perfect  self-government  of  the 
physical  universe,  being  written  in  letters  of  light  on  every  page  of  the 
great  bible  of  Nature.  It  contains  the  idea  of  full  and  fearless  faith  in  the 
providence  of  the  Creator.  It  is  essentially  involved  in  Christianity,  of 
which  it  has  been  well  said  that  its  pervading  spirit  of  democratic  equality 
among  men  is  its  highest  fact,  and  one  of  its  most  radiant  interna)  evi- 
dences of  the  divinity  of  its  origin.  It  is  the  essence  and  the  one  general 
lesult  of  the  science  of  political  economy.  And  this  principle  alone,  we 
will  add,  affords  a  satisfactory  and  perfect  solution  of  the  great  problem, 
otherwise  unsolved,  of  the  relative  rights  of  majorities  and  minorities. 

This  principle  has  never  yet  received  any  other  than  a  very  partial  and 
imperfect  application  to  practice  among  men,  all  humau  society  having 
been  hitherto  perpetually  chained  down  to  the  ground  by  myriads  of  HUi- 
putian  fetters  of  artificial  government  and  prescription.  Nor  are  we  yet 
prepared  for  its  full  adoption  in  this  country.  Far,  very  far  indeed,  from 
it ;  yet  is  our  gradual  tendency  toward  it  clear  and  sure.  How  many 
generations  may  yet  be  required  before  our  theory  and  practice  of  govern- 
ment shall  be  sifted  and  analyzed  down  to  the  lowest  point  of  simplicity, 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  some  degree  of  national  organization, 
no  one  can  presume  to  prophecy.  But  that  we  are  on  the  path  toward 
that  great  result,  to  which  mankind  is  to  be  guided  down  the  long  vista  of 
future  years  by  the  democratic  principle — ^walking  hand  in  hand  with  the 
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fiigter  spi^t  of  Christianity^-we  fed  a  faith  as  implicit  as  that  with  which 
we  believe  in  any  other  great  moral  truth. 

We  have  here  endeavored  to  re-state  the  theory  of  the  Jeffersonian  de- 
mocracy, to  which  we  profess  allegiance,  in  its  abstract  essence,  however 
unpopular  it  appears  to  be,  in  these  latter  days,  to  *^  theorize."  These  are 
the  original  ideas  of  American  democracy ;  and  we  would  not  give  much 
for  that  ^'  practical  knowledge  "  which  is  ignorant  of,  and  affects  to  disre- 
gard the  essential  and  abstract  principles  which  really  constitute  the  ani- 
mating soul  of  what  were  else  lifeless  and  nought.  The  application  of 
these  ideas  to  practice,  in  our  political  affairs,  is  obvious  and  simple* 
Penetrated  with  a  perfect  faith  in  their  eternal  truth,  we  can  never  hesitate 
as  to  the  direction  to  which,  in  every  practical  case  arising,  they  must 
point  with  the  certainty  of  the  magnetized  needle ;  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  a  frank  avowal  of  them  in  the  broad* 
est  general  language. 

If  the  last  Congress  has  not  decidedly  swerved  from  these  leading,  and, 
we  conceive,  immutable  principles,  it  has  not  decidedly  and  firmly,  as  in 
former  years,  repudiated  those  measures  which  tend  to  recognize  the  ^^  fos- 
tering hand  of  government,"  as  essential  to  national  progress.  True  it- 
is,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  that  those  bills,  which  m  their  spirit 
violated,  in  the  most  marked  manner,  the  old  policy  of  the  democratic 
party,  failed  to  pass,  and  the  last  session  witnessed  towards  its  close,  a 
visible  deepening  of  the  old  party  lines,  which  at  one  time  showed  signs 
of  obliteration.  .  A  firm  adherence  to  the  voluntary  principle  in  all  mat- 
ters of  internal  improvement,  popular  industry,  and  commercial  enter- 
prise, joined  to  profound  respect  for  minority  interests,  must  form  the 
foundation  of  party,  as  well  as  national  welfare.  The  respect  for  minority 
interests  ought  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to  those  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution ;  but  the  enduring  principle  which  led  to  those  guarantees, 
should  be  recognized  as  universally  operative.  The  action  of  these  two 
leading  principles  tends  to  radical  simplification  of  the  government ;  and 
in  every  case  where  one  of  its  hundred  giant  arms,  with  which  it  now 
stretches  its  fatal  protecting  grasp  over  almost  all  the  Interests  of  society, 
can  be  curtailed,  and  in  every  case  in  which  public  opinion  can  be  brought 
'to  bear  more  directly  upon  the  action  of  delegated  powers,  we  recognize 
a  step  in  advance. 

We  might  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  anti-democratic  cause  possesses  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  press  of  the  country,  and  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  best  supported  by  talent  and  the  resources  of  capital,  under  the  com- 
mercial  patronage  of  our  cities.  In  the  cities,  where  wealth  accumulates, 
where  luxury  gradually  unfolds  its  corrupting  tendencies,  where  aristocra- 
tic habits  and  social  classifications  form  and  strengthen  themselves,  where 
tlie  congregation  of  men  stimulates  and  exaggerates  all  ideas — the  influ- 
ence exert^  upon  the  country  is  not  inconsiderable.  From  the  influence 
of  the  mercantile  classes,  too,  (extensively  anti-democratic)  on  the  young 
men  of  the  professions,  especially  that  of  the  law,  but  recently  extensively 
observable  in  the  pulpit,  creating  an  insensible  bias,  from  the  dependence 
of  the  latter  mainly  on  the  patronage  of  the  former,  these  young  men  be- 
coming again  each  the  centre  of  a  small  sphere  of  social  influence ;  from 
that  of  the  religious  ministry,  silently  and  insensibly  exerted,  through  the 
false  prejudice  slightly  touched  upon  above;  from  these  and  some  other 
^ minor  influences,  on  which  we  cannot  here  pause,  a  vast  and  active  power 
on  public  opinion  is  perpetually  in  operation.    These  influential  combi- 
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nations  of  wealth  are  continually  seeking  profit  at  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  expense  of  the  people.  And  it  is  onlj  astonishing  that 
the  democratic  party  should  be  able  to  bear  up  against  them  all  so  success- 
fully as  we  in  fact  witness.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  (under  that  Providence 
whose  unseen  hand  we  recognise  in  all  human  affairs)  only  to  the  sterling 
honesty  and  good  sense  of  the  great  industrious  mass  of  our  people,  its 
instinctive  perception  of,  and  yearning  after,  the  democratic  truth,  and  the 
unwavering  generosity  of  its  support  of  those  public  servants  whom  it  has 
once  tried  well  and  long,  and  with  whom  it  nas  once  acknowledged  the 
genuine  sympathy  of  common  sentiments  and  a  common  cause.  Yet  still 
the  democratic  principle  can  do  little  more  than  hold  its  own.  The  moral 
energies  of  the  national  mind  are,  to  a  great  extent,  paralyzed  by  division; 
and  instead  of  bearing  forward  the  ark  of  democratic  truth,  entrusted  to  us 
as  a  chosen  people,  towards  the  glorious  destiny  of  its  future,  we  must  be 
content  if  we  can  but  stem  with  it  the  perpetual  tide  of  attack  which 
would  bear  it  back  towards  the  ideas  of  the  dark  ages. 

The  democratic  cause  is  one  which  not  only  ought  to  engage  the  whole 
mind  of  the  American  nation,  without  any  serious  division  of  its  ener- 
gies,— ^to  carry  forward  the  noble  mission  entrusted  to  her,  of  going  be- 
fore the  nations  of  the  world  as  the  representative  of  the  democratic 
principle,  and  as  the  constant  living  exemplar  of  its  results ;  but  which 
ought  peculiarly  to  commend  itself  to  the  generosity  of  youth,  its  ardent 
aspirations  afler  the  good  and  beautiful,  its  liberal  and  unselfish  freedom 
from  narrow  prejudices  of  interest. 

For  democracy  is  the  cause  of  humanity.  It  has  faith  in  human  na- 
ture. It  believes  in  its  essential  equality  and  fundamental  goodness.  It 
respects  with  a  solemn  reverence,  to  which  the  proudest  artificial  institu- 
tions and  distinctions  of  society  have  no  claim,  the  human  soul.  It  is 
the  cause  of  philanthropy.  Its  object  is  to  emancipate  the  mind  of  the 
mass  of  men  from  the  degrading  and  disheartening  fetters  of  social  dis- 
tinctions and  advantages ;  to  bid  it  walk  abroad  through  the  free  creation 
"  in  its  own  majesty  ;  to  war  against  all  fraud,  oppression,  and  violence ; 
by  striking  at  their  root,  to  reform  all  the  infinitely  varied  human  misery 
which  has  groMm  out  of  the  old  and  false  ideas  by  which  the  world  hiw 
been  so  long  misgoverned ;  to  dismiss  the  hireling  soldier ;  to  spike  the 
cannon,  and  bury  the  bayonet ;  to  bum  the  gibbet,  and  open  the  debtor's 
dungeon ;  to  substitute  harmony  and  mutual  respect  for  the  jealousies 
and  discord  now  subsisting  between  different  classes  of  society,  as  the 
oonsequence  of  their  artificial  classification.  It  is  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
to  which  a  slight  allusion  has  been  already  made,  to  be  more  fiilly  de- 
veloped hereafter.  And  that  portion  of  the  peculiar  friends  and  min- 
isters of  religion  who  now,  we  regret  to  say,  cast  the  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence against  the  cause  of  democracy,  under  the  false  prejudice  of  an 
affinity  between  it  and  opposition  to  a  '*  higher  law,"  understand  but 
little  either  its  true  spirit,  or  that  of  their  own  faith.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
cheerful  creed — ^a  creed  of  high  hope  and  universal  love,  noble  and  enno- 
bling ;  while  all  others,  which  imply  a  distrust  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
natural  moral  principles  infused  into  it  by  its  Creator,  for  its  own  self- 
development  and  self-regulation,  are  as  gloomy  and  selfish,  in  the  tone  of 
moral  sentiment  which  pervades  them,  as  they  are  degrading  in  their 
practical  tendency,  and  absurd  in  theory,  when  examined  by  the  light  of 
original  principles. 
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UNCLE  SAM  AND  HIS  "  B'HOTS." 

A   TRUE   HISTORY,   AND   TH8  MO&B   WONDERFUL   FOR   BEING  TRUE. 


CHAPTER  T. 

SHOWINe  WHO  UNCLE   SAM  18. 

Everybody  knows  Uncle  Sam,  the  great  Land  Speculator  out  West, 
who  has  more  acres  than  jou  can  throw  a  stick  at,  and  more  children  than 
he  can  keep  in  order.  His  good  helpmate  breeds  like  a  rabbit,  as  the 
saying  is,  and  almost  always  throws  doublets  in  playing  backgammon  ;  so 
that  before  the  elder  ones  arrive  at  years  of  discretion,  the  small-fry  are 
setting  up  for  themselves,  and  insisting  on  wearing  the  breeches,  when 
they  are  not  fairly  out  of  their  petticoats.  The  old  fellow  has  now 
thirty-one  or  thirty-two  b'hoys,  I  forget  which,  and  the  good  woman  is  said 
to  be  in  a  family  way  again.     No  doubt  she  will  throw  doublets  as  usual. 

But  Uncle  Sam  don't  mind  this ;  he  says  the  more  the  merrier,  and 
that  he  can  not  only  provide  for  his  own  children,  but  for  those  of  all  the 
world,  and  the  rest  of  mankind.  And  so  he  can,  if  he  don't  give  all  his 
lands  away  to  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  as  he  seems  mightily  inclined  to 
do,  especially  when  he  sets  up  late  at  night,  and  gets  a  little  "  corned." 
When  any  of  his  prudent  friends  caution  him  on  the  subject^  mine  Uncle 
Bw^gers  away  like  a  stump  orator,  slaps  his  pocket — ^which,  by  the  way,  has 
nothing  but  shin-plasters  in  it — ^and  answers,  ^'  Body  o'me !  hav'nt  I  more 
land  than  I  know  what  to  do  with,  and  if  I  want  another  slice,  can't  I 
switch  them  there  Ingens  and  Mexicans  out  of  it  whenever  I  please ) 
Aint  I  sent  here  on  a  mission,  I  reckon ;  and  aint  it  my  special  business 
to  christianize,  civilize,  liberalize  and  bedevil,  not  only  this  deestrict,  but 
the  whole  neighborhood  besides,  especially  the  niters  1" 

Uncle  Sam  talks  ''  big"  sometimes,  like  his  old  dad,  Squire  Bull,  who 
was  reckoned  the  greatest  bragger  of  his  day,  till  Uncle  Sam  grew  up 
and  disputed  the  point  with  him.  But  mine  Uncle  can  do  something  be- 
sides brag,  when  he  is  put  to  it  to  toe  the  mark,  and  has  got  his  duider 
fairly  up.  He  has  had  two  or  three  hard  scuffles  with  Squire  Bull,  who 
never  fails  to  do  him  an  ill  turn  when  it  &lls  in  his  way,  and  sometimes 
when  it  don't,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  he  did  nt  come  off  sec- 
ond best.  The  old  Squire,  who  is  getting  partly  in  his  dotage,  and  has 
become  terribly  jealous  of  IJncle  Sam,  still  continues  every  now  and  then 
to  give  him  a  sly  dig  under  the  short  ribs,  but  always  smoothes  him  down 
by  calling  him  his  dear  son,  and  swearing  he  is  an  honor  to  his  daddy. 

Besides  this.  Uncle  Sam  has  many  good  qualities,  though  he  sometimes 
has  a  confounded  queer  way  of  showing  them ;  and  without  going  further 
into  particulars,  I  make  bold  to  say,  he  may  justly  hold  his  head  as  high 
as  his  neighbors  in  honesty  and  good  fellowship,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed  that  none  of  them  have  much  to  boast  -of  on  that  score.  If  Uncle 
Sam  ever  meddles  with  their  affairs,  it  is  on  account  of  what  he  calls  '^  His 
mission,"  which  is  very  apt  to  make  him  forget  that  what's  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison,  and  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  a  velvet 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  or  a  new  shoe  out  of  an  old  one^  On  the  whole, 
however,  Uncle  Sam  is  a  right  good  fellow  at  bottom ;  and  though  I  may 
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sometimes  tickle  him  up  a  little  myself,  I'll  knock  any  stranger  down 
that  shall  dare  to  say  he  is  no  better  than  he  should  be,  or  that  he  can't 
whip  his  weight  in  wild-cats. 


CHAPTER  n. 

How  Uncle  Sam  parcelled  out  his  lands  among  his  b'hots  under  con- 
tract— how  the  toung  rogues  undertook  to  interpret  the  con- 
tract one  WAT  AND  UnCLE  SaM  ANOTHER — AND  HOW  THET  FELL  INTO 
^  GREAT  TURMOIL  ABOUT  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORDS,  **  NECESSARY  AND 
PROPER." 

Uncle  Sam  has  got  a  way  of  his  own  in  managing  his  &mily  affairs. 
He  don't  follow  the  fashion  of  your  stingy  old  codgers,  that  love  money 
better  than  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  keep  it  shut  up  in  their  purses, 
till  death  comes  and  breaks  the  strings  for  them.  He  gives  his  sons  each 
a  thumping  farm  as  soon  as  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  some- 
times before;  but  Id  ways  on  condition  that  they  shall  continue  to  look 
up  to  him  as  head  of  the  family,  and  not  pretend  to  be  their  own  masters 
in  everything,  as  young  ohaps  are  apt  to  do  when  their  fathers  are  fools 
enough  to  give  away  all  they  have,  and  keep  nothing  for  themselves.  He 
makes  a  regular  bona  fde  bai^ain  with  each  of  them,  and  gives  them 
a  warrantee  deed,  by  which  he  covenants  and  agrees  to  defend  them  from 
all  trespassers,  and  they,  on  their  part,  promise  to  pay  a  certain  quit-rent, 
to  be  settled  from  time  to  time,  and  to  obey  him  in  all  things,  so  far  as 
they  may  deem  it  "  necessary  and  proper" — according  to  contract. 

Now  contracts  are  excellent  contrivances,  when  both  parties  mean  the 
same  thing,  or  when  it  is  the  interest  of  both  to  stick  to  their  bargain — or, 
lastly,  when  each  may  be  compelled  by  law  to  fulfil  it.  But  on  the 
whole,  I  would'nt  give  much  for  them,  unless  they  come  under  one  of 
those  cases.  The  greatest  hypocrites  and  deceivers  are  words,  which  are 
a  set  of  double-faced  rascals,  especially  when  they  get  into  the  hands  of 
lawyers,  who  can  make  them  mean  anything  or  nothing.  Thus  it  hap^ 
pened  with  Uncle  Sam  and  his  b'hoys.  They  could  never  agree  about 
the  precise  meaning  of  '^  necessary  and  proper,"  and  were  continually  at 
loggerheads  on  the  subject.  Uncle  Sam  swore  that  everything  necessary 
was  proper,  and  everything  proper,  necessary ;  and  that  he  being  the 
strongest,  the  wisest,  and  most  judicious,  had  a  right  to  decide  what  was 
necessary  and  proper,  and  what  proper  and  necessary.  The  b'hoys,  on 
the  other  hand,  insisted  that  what  was  proper,  was  not  always  necessary, 
nor  what  necessary,  always  proper;  and  that,  as  these  necessary  and 
proper  things  generally  consisted  in  demands  on  their  purse,  or  their 
privileges,  they  were  the  best  judges  whether  they  were  proper  and  ne- 
cessary. "  Why,  you  ungrateful  varlets,"  would  Uncle  Sam  exclaim  on 
these  occasions,  "  Aint  I  your  lawfully  begotten  fether,  and  you  my  law- 
fully begotten  children — except  that  last  overgrown  cub,  there  is  some 
doubt  about  1 — Did'nt  I  give  you  every  foot  of  land  you  own,  you  rebel- 
lious rascals  1 — ^answer  me  that — who's  your  daddy,  hey  ?" 

One  day  when  Uncle  Sam  was  flourishing  away  at  this  rate,  shaking 
his  crabstick  over  the  b'hoys'  heads,  and  tickling  himself  with  the  notion 
that  he  had  dumb-founded  them  with  his  logic,  the  eldest  of  them  an- 
swered him  as  fellows ;  and  though  what  he  said  was  pretty  much  the 
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truth,  I  think  he  might  as  well  haye  been  a  little  more  respeotfiil  to  Unde 
Sam.  But  they  were  all  chips  of  the  old  block,  and  talked  like  devils 
incarnate  when  their  tongues  got  fairly  going. 

<<  We  your  lawfully  begotten  children  1"  said  the  young  spark,  *'  that's 
a  good  one,  i'faith.  Inst^id  of  your  begetting  us,  I  reckon  we  begot  you, 
old  gentleman.  You  owe  your  being  entirely  to  us;  and,  as  for  the 
land  you  pretended  to  give  us,  it  was  all  ours  before.  We  gave  it  to 
you  only  to  take  care  of  for  us,  and  owe  you  no  thanks  for  giving  it  back 
again  according  to  the  old  agreement.  Marry,  come  up— I  wonder  who's 
daddy  nowl" 

Never  was  mortal  man  so  confounded  as  Unde  Sam  at  this  salutation. 
At  first  he  stood  staring  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  being  unable  to  speak 
a  word.  Then  he  crushed  his  lips  together  with  just  such  a  noise  as  he 
made  when  shutting  his  tin  tobacco-box  in  a  hurry — ^pufifed  out  his  cheeks 
like  bladders,  and  relieved  himself  by  an  explosion  of  hot  breath  that, 
some  say,  withered  all  the  leaves  within  fifly  paces  of  him.  After  this 
came  a  blast  that  rattled  about  the  b'hoys'  ears  like  a  hail  storm. 

"  Why,  you  ungrateful  misbegotten  villains  !~you  imps  of  disunion, 
disaffection  and  rebellion — you  pretend  to  be  my  daddies ;  some  of  you 
who  are  not  knee  high  to  a  grasshopper ! — ^you  pretend  to  give  me  land ! 
—you  pretend  to  judge  what  is  necessary  and  proper,  who  can't  tell  the 
difference  between  a  sheep's  head  and  the  head  of  a  sheep ! — ^you  pretend 
to  make  me  a  scurvy  overseer  to  take  care  of  your  property  !  You  ! — But 
I'll  dust  your  jackets  for  you — ^I'll  light  my  pipe  with  your  old  musty 
contract — I'll  take  away  all  your  land — ^I'U  out  you  off  with  a  shilling ; 
and  if  there  is  law  or  lawyers  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  I'll  make  you 
hop  like  a  pea  on  a  tobacco  pipe — ^I  will.  Its  my  mission  to  judge  what 
is  proper  and  necessary  for  you  young  rascals ;  and,  consequently,  to  do 
just  as  I  please. 


CHAPTER  in. 

HOW  UlfCLE  SAM  AND  HI8  B*H0T8  (^UARBCLLED  MORZ  AND  MORE  EVERT  DAT 
ABOUT  WHAT  WAS  "  NECE8SA&T  AND  PROPER." — HOW  THET  APPLIED  TO  A 
GREAT  LAWTER  DOWN  BAST,  AND  HOW  HE  MADE  THE  MATTER  MORE  OBSCURE 
BT  HIS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  this  way  Uncle  Sam  and  his  b'hoys  at  last  got  into  a  complete  snarl, 
about  the  right  of  paternity — ^the  ownership  of  the  land — ^and  the  meaning  of 
the  words  necessary  and  proper.  Finding  at  last  that  they  could  not 
settle  the  matter  among  themselves,  they,  according  to  the  custom  of  men 
with  more  money  than  brains,  at  length  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  a 
famous  lawyer  dovm  East,  who  Uncle  Sam  called  the  great  confounder, 
or  expounder — ^I  forget  which — with  a  secret  proviso  that  they  would  be 
governed  by  his  opinion,  if  it  suited  both  parties. 

The  great  confounder  was  very  fond  of  fishing,  and  always  studied  his 
cases  with  a  fishing  pole  in  his  hand,  and  the  "  Complete  Angler"  in  his 
pocket.  Accordingly,  taking  his  implements,  he  sat  himself  down  by  the 
side  of  a  pond,  abounding  in  bull-:heads,  the  water  of  which,  though  shal- 
low, was  so  thick,  you  could  not  see  the  bottom,  and  proceeded  with  oc- 
casional interruptions  of  a  glorious  nibble,  to  cogitate  the  following  opi- 
nion : — 
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"The  questions  at  issue  are — first,  as  to  the  true  meaning  and  import 
of  the  words  necessary  and  proper;  second,  whether  the  right  to  certain 
specified  land  is  in  Uncle  Sam  or  hisb'hoys;  and  third,  whether  Uncle  Sam 
is  the  father  of  his  b'hoys,  or  they  his  father,  in  a  legal  point  of  view. 

^  And,  first,  as  to  the  word  necessary.  All  legal  authorities  assert^ 
that  necessity  has  no  law,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  Uncle  Sam  being, 
by  virtue  of  the  contract,  authorized  to  do  whatever  is  necessary — may  do 
just  as  he  pleases,  because  he  cant  do  otherwise.  Tlie  word  proper,  I  consi> 
der  mere  tautology,  inasmuch  as  whatever  is  necessary  is  proper,  and 
whatever  proper,  necessary.  But,  seeing  that  Uncle  Sam  and  his  blioys 
differ  on  this  point,  the  right  of  tiie  strongest  must  govern.  If  Uncle 
Sam  can  cudgel  his  b'hoys  into  submission,  good.  If  he  cant,  he  must 
frighten  them,  which  will  do  just  as  well. 

"  Secondly. — With  respect  to  the  question  of  paternity,  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  sheer  paradox  to  say  that  Unde  Sam's  children  can  be  Uncle  Sam^s 
father,  unless  they  resort  to  a  legal  fiction,  and  reckon  their  chickens  be- 
fore they  are  hatched,  which  is  contrary  to  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice 
Bridlegoose  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Partlett  vs.  Cockadoodle.  Besides, 
for  Uncle  Sam's  sons  to  set  themselves  up  as  his  fathers,  would  be  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse,  as,  in  that  case,  they  must  have  been  bom 
before  their  father — a  thing  that  never  happened,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  Melchisedek.  I  am,  therefore,  clearly  of  opinion,  that  Uncle  Sam 
is  not  only  the  father  of  his  own  children,  but  of  Zebedee's  children  too, 
and  that,  of  course,  he  has  a  right  not  only  to  all  the  land,  but  to  their  im- 
plicit obedience  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  according  to  the  ancient  Patri- 
archal Law,  which  is  superior  to  all  others.  With  regard  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  words  necessary  and  proper,  I  refer  you  to  Webster's 
Dictionary,  letters  N.  &  P.,  folio  edition." 

When  Uncle  Sam  got  this  opinion  of  the  great  confounder,  he  strutted 
up  and  down  like  a  turkey-cock,  snapt  his  fingers,  and  flourished  his  crab- 
stick  over  the  b'hoys  heads  at  a  great  rate,  though  he  did'nt  understand 
one<half  of  it.  All  he  comprehended  was,  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  as 
he  liked  with  the  b'hoys,  and  that  was  enough  for  a  reasonable  man.  The 
b'hoys,  at  least  some  of  them,  were  not  at  all  satisfied,  and  talked  about 
the  contract,  and  all  that  sort  of  nonsense;  whereupon  Uncle  Sam 
threatened  to  send  the  constable  after  them.  In  short,  things  went  on 
from  bad  to  worse ;  the  house  became  divided  against  itself;  domestic 
peace  was  destroyed ;  and  the  neighbors  all  predicted  the  ruin  of  the 
family. 

At  length,  it  came  to  pass  that  some  of  the  b'hoys  threatened  to  cut 
Uncle  Sam's  acquaintance,  which,  they  said,  they  had  a  right  to  do,  if 
they  thought  proper,  being  now  of  age,  and  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Uncle  Sam  denied  this  in  toto ;  and,  according  to  custom,  ap- 
plied to  his  trusty  counsellor,  the  great  confounder,  who,  taking  his  fish- 
ing pole  and  the  Complete  Angler,  proceeded  to  study  the  case,  which  he 
expounded  as  follows,  with  now  and  then  an  interruption  from  a  bull- 
head or  a  mummy-chub.  Uncle  Sam  gave  it  to  one  of  the  b'hoys,  who 
read  it  in  an  audible  voice : 

"The  laws  being  originally  derived  from  the  heathen  Greek,  after- 
wards rendered  into  pagan  Latin,  and  thence  transmogrified  into  barba- 
rous Christian  English,  (hem — ^bad  day  for  fishing  this,)  it  is  plain  that 
the  old  dotards  who  drew  up  the  contract  between  Unde  Sam  (a  bull- 
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head,  by  Jupiter !)  and  his  b'hoys,  and  who  never  in  their  liyes  so  much  as 
saw  the  outside  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  Institute  of  Justinian,  (what  a  &- 
mous  mummy-chub !)  could  know  nothing  about  contracts,  constitutions, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  being  as  destitute  of  learning  as  a  toad  is  of 
feathers,  (hang  me  if  that  isn't  a  tadpole,  half  bull-frog).  Knowing  nothing 
of  the  past  and  less  of  the  future,  they  erected  these  monuments  of  the 
dark  ages — (what  a  glorious  nibble !  It  must  be  a  bull-head.  Ha !  ha ! 
— ^IVe  hooked  him  I — Fve  got  him !  Here  he  is,  with  horns  like  my  Dur- 
ham bull,  presented  by  my  Lord  Spencer.") 

"  Why  what  the  d — ^1  is  all  thisi"  exclaimed  Uncle  Sam.  ''  Hang  me 
if  I  don't  believe  the  great  confounder  has  been  fishing  in  something 
stronger  than  water.     But  go  on,  and  let's  hear  the  rest." 

''  "nierefore,  if  Uncle  Sam  and  his  b'hoys  wish  me  to  meddle  in  this  mat- 
ter (plague  take  that  rascally  minnow,  he's  nibbled  off  my  bait !)  they 
must  utterly  discard,  eschew,  and  reprobate  this  musty  old  contract, 
and  throw  all  this  infernal  bundle  of  constitutional  scruples  into — (There ! 
there !  I'll  swear  that  was  a  snapping  turtle !) — the  fire,  in  order  that  they 
may  no  more  rise  up  in  judgment  against  our  benighted  ancestors.  Away 
with  .them  aU,  I  say — Uiey  are  no  better  than  obsolete  ideas. — (Hah ! 
b'hoys,  here's  another  Bullhead.     By  St.  Anthony,  who  won  upon  the 
fishes  by  singing  Yankee  Doodle — ^but  I've  got  him — ^no — ^yes — ^no,  I'll  be 
darned  if  he  has'nt  given  me  the  slip  and  taken  o£f  my  hook  in  the 
bargain.   This  comes  of  attending  to  the  business  of  that  old  dotard,  Uncle 
Sam,  and  his  Booby  B'hoys."    Here  uncle  Sam  spat  in  his  hands,  flourish- 
ed his  crabstick,  and  I  verily  believe  if  the  great  confounder  had  been 
there,  he  would  have  given  him  a  crack  over  the  noddle.    But  he  only 
bade  the  reader  to  go  on,  and  be  hanged  to  him,  observing,  that  as  his 
hook  was  gone,  he  might  catch  a  fish  at  last.     ^*  With  respect  to  the  right 
of  cutting  one's  acquaintance,  authorities  differ  on  the  subject.     In  the 
great  case    of  Bull  vs.  Brother  Jonathan,  it  was  decided  in  the  court 
above,  that  it  was  a  natural  inherent  right  in  every  man,  to  choose  who 
he  would  keep  company  with,  and  that  he  might  turn  his  back  on  any 
body  he  pleased,  provided  he  only  knocked  him  down  first  by  way  of 
giving  fair  warning.     This  preliminary  courtesy  I  hold   to  be  indispen- 
sable, inasmuch  as  to  cut  one's  acquaintance  in  a  polite  and  peaceable 
manner,  without  a  little  buffeting,  is  as  reprehensible  as  to  make  friends 
without  shaking  hands  and  drinking  a  glass  to  drown  all  animosity,  as 
Sir  Henry  and  I  do  sometimes. 

"  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  the  court  above, 
and  am  of  opinion  that  uncle  Sam's  b'hoys  have  a  clear  natural  right  to 
cut  his  acquaintance,  provided  they  don't  do  it  in  a  peaceable  manner, 
for  that  would  be  contrary  to  law.  They  must  cudgel  him  soundly  in 
the  first  place  in  order  to  bring  him  to  reason  ;  and  if  he  still  persists  in 
claiming  acquaintance,  they  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  knock  him 
on  the  head,  and  thus  settle  the  af&ir  by  a  resort  to  club  law — in  other 
words,  the  right  of  the  strongest,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  high  court  of 
appeal  in  all  cases.  If  he  should,  however,  be  so  unreasonable  as  not  to 
make  any  resistance,  the  b'hoys  will  be  a  set  of  rebellious  rascals  ;  but 
should  Uncle  Sam  make  fight,  and  after  a  sufficient  quantity  of  broken 
heads,  and  bloody  noses,  consent  to  their  cutting  his  acquaintance,  they 
will  go  down  to  posterity  as  heroes  and  patriots  afler  the  manner  of 
their  revolutionary  ancestors." 

On  hearing  this  decision,  Unde  Sam  rubbed  his  nose  violently  with  the 
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sleeve  of  his  homespnn  ooat,  and  fell  into  a  quandary,  from  whidi  he  re- 
covered himself  as  usual  by  flourishing  his  crabstick,  and  exclaiming  :-— 
^  Confound  the  great  confounder,  I  say.  It  seems  the  only  way  to  settle 
our  difficulties  is  to  fall  together  by  the  ears,  and  that  the  b'hoys  have  no 
other  way  to  get  rid  of  me,  than  to  break  my  head,  cudgel  me  into  mum- 
my, and  if  that  won't  do,  cut  my  throat  to  keep  me  quiet.  We  can't 
settle  the  matter  peaceably,  it  seems ;  we  must  have  a  bout  at  logger- 
heads, and  quit  the  field  with  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses.  Well,  if  it 
must  be  so— come  on,  you  young  rascals — give  your  old  dad  a  dig  in 
the  short  ribs ;  pitch  head  foremost  into  his  bread-basket ;  knock  him 
down  and  trample  the  soul  out  of  his  body.  Come  on,  I  say,  if  we  can't 
settle  the  affair  peaceably,  let's  try  club  law.  Come  on,  I  say,  start  fair, 
and  the  d — ^1  take  the  hindmost." 

Hereupon,  Uncle  Sam  pulled  off  his  coat,  doubled  his  fist,  and  squared 
himself  for  the  encounter.  But  the  b'hoys  were  a  little  stumped  at  this 
doctrine  of  the  great  confounder.  So  long  as  they  thought  they  could 
cut  Uncle  Sam's  acquaintance  in  apeaceabl  emanner,  and  without  commit- 
ting violence  on  the  old  man,  they  were — some  of  them  at  least — ^willing 
to  dissolve  the  connection,  and  go  about  their  own  business  in  their  own 
way.  But  when  it  came  to  fisticuffs,  that  was  another  a&ir.  So  they 
agreed  to  keep  up  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  Uncle  Sam,  until  they 
saw  how  much  further  he  would  stretch  his  pretensions,  under  the  great 
saving  clause  of  "  necessary  and  proper." 

The  last  I  heard  of  Uncle  Sam,  he  had  become  a  stanch  advocate  of 
club  law,  and  so  tickled  with  the  opinion  of  the  great  confounder,  that  he 
has  made  him  his  overseer,  under  whose  auspices  he  swaggers  about, 
flourishes  his  crab-stick,  and  swears,  if  the  young  rascals  talk  any  more  of 
cutting  his  acquaintance,  he'll  knock  them  all  into  a  cocked  hat,  or  do 
anything  else  he  thinks  *'  necessary  and  proper"  in  such  cases. 


LIIfES 

WRITTEN   IN   THB  BTRANOBRS'  ALBUM  AT  THE   "gIANt's  OAUBEWAY." 

Well  art  thou  worthy  of  old  Ireland's  boast, 
Thou  Giaot  feature  of  her  northern  coast ! 
For  aye  ye  stand  a  monument  sublime, 
Washed  by  the  waters  of  continaal  time  ;— 
And  thus  shcUt  stand,  thou  proud  basaltic  shrine. 
Stamped  with  the  impress  of  the  Hand  Divine, 
Till  many  a  heart,  unstirred  by  Faith  before, 
Be  taught  by  thee,  to  worship  and  adore. 

Modus. 
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CARNOT. 

Generjil  CABNdT  was  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  goveniment 
with  Robespierre  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  is  less  generally  known, 
and  his  sterling  worth,  and  modest  and  unobtrusive  character,  less  highly 
appreciated  in  our  own  country  than  it  ought  to  be.  We  have  been  led 
to  judge  of  him  from  his  association  on  the  committee  of  public  wel- 
fiu-e  with  Robespierre,  Couthon  and  Billaud*Varennes,  which  circum- 
stance is  calculated  to  give  an  erroneous  idea  of  his  true  character.  He 
was,  in  reality,  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  age — ^illustrious  alike  as  a  re- 
publican statesman  and  a  votary  of  science— distinguished  at  once  for  his 
great  administrative  talent,  his  vast  powers  of  combination,  his  profound 
knowledge  in  the  military  and  mathematical  sciences — exemplary  in  all 
his  private  relations,  as  well  as  scrupulously  honest  and  upright  in  every 
act  of  his  public  life. 

Lazarb  Nicholas  Mabousritb  Carn6t  was  the  son  of  an  advocate, 
and  was  bom  at  Nolay,  in  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1753,  He  early  ex- 
hibited a  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  mathematical  and  military  sciences, 
the  study  of  which  he  pursued  through  life  with  unwearied  diligence  and 
assiduity.  These  studies,  however,  did  not  absorb  his  whole  attention. 
He  had  a  taste  for  literature,  and  cultivated  it  with  success.  His  reading 
was  varied,  and  his  information  general.  He  wrote  and  published  various 
essays,  and  even  some  occasional  poems.  One  of  his  earliest  efforts  at 
authorship  was  an  essay  entitled  " £loge  de  Vauban^'*  which  received  the 
prize  from  the  Academy  at  Dijon.  Some  exceptionable  passages  in  it 
gave  umbrage  to  the  government,  and  the  young  author  was  arrested 
under  a  letire  de  cachet^  and  impnsoned  in  the  Castle  of  Vincennes.  He 
afterwards  published  various  mathematical  essays,  which  gained  him  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  caused  him  to  be  elected  a  member  of  several 
learned  societies. 

Carndt  chose  the  army  for  his  profession.  He  entered  a  corps  of  en- 
gineers, and  by  the  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  as  it  is  said,  obtained  a 
commission  as  Lieutenant  of  Engineers.  At  the  opening  of  the  revo- 
lution, he  was  stationed  at  St.  Omer,  deeply  immersed  in  the  study  of 
his  favorite  mathematical  sciences.  Since  his  imprisonment  at  Vincennes, 
he  had  cherished  a  hatred  to  despotic  authority  and  arbitrary  power ;  it 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Camdt  from  the  first  embraced  heartily 
the  liberal  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  became  an  active  and  efficient 
advocate  of  the  popular  cause.  Before  the  close  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly his  name  was  mentioned  as  among  the  prominent  candidates  in 
the  provinces  for  a  seat  in  the  new  legislature.  He  was  accordingly 
elected  a  deputy  for  St.  Omer  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  in  the  fall  of  1791  took  his  seat  as  a  member. 

Though  a  revolutionist,  and  even  a  zealous  republican,  yet  Camdt  came 
up  to  the  assembly  with  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  his  country,  and  to  carry 
out  in  good  faith  the  liberal  constitution  which  the  king  had  just  sanc- 
tioned. He  steadfastly  labored  to  keep  aloof  from  the  intrigues  and 
factions  which  distracted  the  assembly.    He  took  no  part  in  the  debates, 
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and  indeed  never  laid  claim  to  much  talent  as  a  speaker ;  but  during  the 
whole  of  the  session  of  the  legislature,  he  occupied  himself  mainly  with 
his  labors  to  improve  and  re-organize  the  army,  and  in  military  matters 
generally.  On  the  downfall  of  the  throne,  Gamdt  at  once  became  the 
stem  and  uncompromising  republican,  ready  to  assert  the  revolution  in 
the  face  of  all  Europe  in  arms,  and  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  republic.  He 
had  desired  to  carry  the  principles  of  equality,  which  the  revolution  re- 
cognized, into  the  army  ;  and  in  reorganizing  that  branch  of  the  national 
defence,  he  wished  its  ranks  thrown  open,  and  the  hope  of  preferm^it 
equally  held  out  to  every  soldier.  Accordingly,  at  his  proposal,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  nobility  were  dismissed  from  the  army,  and  their  places  were 
supplied  by  citizens.  It  was  from  these — ^from  the  ranks  of  the  people — 
that  the  republican  generals,  Hoche,  Joubert,  Jourdan,  Kleber  and  Moreao, 
sprung — ^and  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  too,  sprang  those  other  illus- 
trious generals,  the  future  marshals  of  the  empire,  who  have  inscribed 
each  his  own  name  so  high  upon  the  records  of  military  glory. 

At  the  close  of  the  legislative  assembly,  Camdt  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Convention.  In  that  body  he  took  his  place  upon  the  Mountam 
with  the  more  radical  and  determined  of  the  republicans.  One  thing, 
however,  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  though  Gamdt  was  a  moun- 
taineer, and  a  stem  and  unflinching  one,  and  though  he  was  constantly 
rising  in  &vor  with  the  Convention,  which  entmsted  to  him  various  im- 
portant commissions,  and  finally  placed  him  upon  the  supreme  executive 
committee  itself,  yet  he  steadily  refused  to  engage  in  any  political  or 
party  strife,  and  would  not  even  so  much  as  enter  die  door  of  the  Jacobin 
or  any  other  club. 

In  his  course  as  a  legislator,  Carndt  was  prompt,  efficient,  and  inde- 
pendent. His  profound  and  varied  knowledge  in  the  mathematical  and 
military  sciences,  qualified  him  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  country  in 
his  post  of  deputy.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Convention  was  in  the 
practice  of  sending  some  one  or  more  of  its  members  as  commissioners 
to  the  armies,  with  authority  to  inspect,  oversee,  and  direct  military 
operations,  under  the  instractions  of  the  Convention.  These  proconsuls 
were  the  representatives  of  the  Government,  and  were  often  clothed  with 
unlimited  powers.  Carndt,  from  his  great  military  knowledge,  was  fre- 
quently chosen  by  the  Convention  for  this  branch  of  duty.  It  was  upon 
one  of  these  military  commissions  that  he  was  absent,  during  the  prelimi- 
nary proceedings  which  led  to  the  king's  trial.  Upon  his  return,  he  re- 
sumed his  seat  in  the  Convention,  and  sat  in  judgment  upon  Louis  XVI. 
Camdt,  as  was  before  remarked,  was  a  member  of  the  Mountain,  and 
with  his  party  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king.  Very  few  men,  indeed, 
in  the  Convention,  even  among  the  Girondists,  presumed  to  doubt  the 
guilt  of  the  king,  and  the  only  question  seemed  to  be  as  to  his  punish- 
ment. Upon  this  point  Gamdt  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  yet  the 
stem  conflict  between  his  natural  goodness  of  heart,  and  his  strict  sense 
of  duty,  was  evinced  by  the  qualification  he  attached  to  his  vote ;  when 
his  name  was  called,  he  mounted  the  steps  of  the  bureau,  and  in  a  tone 
of  deep  emotion  said,  "  death,  and  never  did  word  weigh  so  heavily  on 
my  heart !" 

After  the  death  of  the  king,  Camdt  was  again  sent  upon  a  military 
commission  to  the  army  of  the  ndrth.  This  was  in  the  month  of  March, 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Nezwinde,  and  the  defection  of  Dumourier. 
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During  this  mission  he  exhibited  qualities  of  the  very  highest  order,  and 
proved  himself  not  only  the  theoretic  tactician,  but  the  able  strategist 
and  military  commander.  In  every  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  he 
displayed  his  usual  clear-sighted  sagacity,  iron  firamess  of  purpose,  and 
indomitable  energy.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  a  corps  of  the  army  under 
Greneral  Gratien  came  into  action,  and  through  the  misconduct  of  that 
officer,  wavered,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  defeat,  Camdt  at  once  deprived 
the  general  of  his  command  on  the  field,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  in  his  civic  dress,  led  them  to  the  attack,  and  repulsed  the 
enemy.  Ine  fearless  bravery  of  Camdt  was  remarked  on  all  occasions. 
He  possessed  the  most  exalted  physical  as  well  as  moral  courage.  To 
quote  the  words  of  one  of  his  eulogists* — ^  he  displayed  in  all  those  situa- 
tions in  which  human  weakness  is  most  apt  to  yield,  a  courage  of  every 
kind,  from  the  highest  to  the  most  vulgar ;  from  tlie  courage  of  the  states- 
man to  that  of  the  grenadier  :  the  active  valor  of  braving  danger,  and 
the  calmness  which  can  command  every  faculty  of  the  soul  in  the  midst 
of  extreme  perils." 

After  an  absence  of  some  time  in  the  army  of  the  nortli,  during  whidi 
he  discharged  his  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  government, 
Camdt  returned  to  Paris,  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Convention.  Hie 
committee  of  public  wel&re  had  been  for  some  time  in  operation  as  the 
chief  executive  power  of  the  government.  As  this  committee  directed 
the  armies,  and  controlled  the  whole  military  operations,  of  the  republic, 
it  was  essentially  necessary  that  there  should  be  upon  it  some  mind  of 
sufficient  information  and  ability  to  superintend  those  complicated  mili* 
tary  movements,  and  to  organize  that  vast  system  of  defence,  which 
were  now  preparing  on  the  frontiers.  The  Convention,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  other  errors,  was  rarely  at  fault  in  its  selection  of  men  to 
accomplish  some  specific  object.  Ckmdt,  whose  profound  and  compre- 
hensive intellect  was  fully  known  and  appreciated,  and  whose  great  ad- 
ministrative talent  in  the  war  department  had  been  brought  to  light  by 
his  eminent  services  on  several  important  commissions,  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  public  welfiure.  He  was  elected  upon  it 
in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1793,  at  the  same  time  with  Robespierre.  The 
war  department  was  at  once  assigned  to  him,  and  he  immediately  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  took  into  his  own  hands  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  military  operations  of  the  govemment. 

At  the  time  of  Camdt's  accession  to  the  govemment,  the  republic  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  crashed  by  its  enemies.  Never  had  the  crisis 
been  more  appalling.  Since  the  month  of  March  the  army  of  the  repub- 
lic had  been  beaten  on  every  side — ^at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  at  Nezwinde 
— on  the  Rhine  and  in  La  Vendee ;  it  had  lost  Flanders  and  Belgiumi 
and  the  strong  fortresses  of  Cond^,  Mentz  and  Valenciennes ;  one  of  its 
generals,  Dumourier,  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  ;  another,  Dampierre, 
had  been  killed.  On  the  south,  Spain  was  threatening  the  line  of  the 
Pyrenees  with  invasion ;  in  La  Vendee  civil  war  was  raging  with  unex- 
ampled fury,  and  40,000  victorious  peasantry  were  threatening  the  capital 
itself.  Marseilles  and  Lyons  were  in  rebellion  against  the  govemment, 
and  Toulon  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English.    Another  invasion  from 
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Piedmont  was  threatemog  the  line  of  the  Alps ;  while  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  armies  of  the  allies,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men,  were  threatening  the  frontier ;  their 
line  of  operations  extending  from  die  Moselle  to  Dunkirk,  which  place 
was  in  a  state  of  siege  by  the  English  and  Himoverians,  under  the  Duke 
of  York.  France  was  thus  encircled  on  every  side  by  the  armies  of  the 
coalition — ^the  republic  seemed  struggling  in  its  last  gasp,  and  the  knell 
of  the  revolution  and  of  popular  liberty  seemed  about  to  be  sounded. 

It  was  in  this  emergency,  a  crisis  more  fearful  than  anv  which  had  hi^ 
pened  since  Brunswick's  invasion  in  September,  1792,  that  Gimdt  took 
the  helm.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  notice  the  various  changes  that 
occurred  in  the  commanders  of  the  French  armies  ;  these  changes  indi- 
cate the  rapid  movements  and  the  various  phases  of  the  revolution.  The 
Ck>nstitutionalist  Generals,  Lafayette,  Bochambeau  and  Lackner,  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  Girondists,  Dumourier,  Castine,  Houchard,  Keller- 
man  and  Dillon.  These  generals,  ailer  gaining  some  memorable  advantages 
for  the  republic,  were  all  sooner  or  later  displaced  after  the  £Eill  of  the 
party  of  the  Gironde,  and  were  succeeded  by  those  illustrious  generals  of 
the  republic  whose  names  have  become  &mous  in  history,  Hoche,  Jour- 
dan,  Pichegru,  Moreau,  Kleber,  and  othei[s.  Kellerman  and  Houchard, 
indeed,  continued  in  command  for  some  time  after  the  fall  of  the  Gironde ; 
but  the  former  was  superseded  in  September,  1793,  after  his  expedition 
against  the  Piedmontese ;  the  latter  was  recalled  by  the  Jacobins  after 
the  siege  of  Dunkirk  and  the  victory  of  Hondtschoote,  and  with  Castine 
was  guillotined. 

Camdt  immediately  took  the  most  energetic  measures  for  the  military 
defence  of  the  republic.  The  powerful  voice  of  Danton  had  roused  iJl 
France  to  arms.  The  levy  en  masse  was  decreed.  The  whole  republic 
was  at  once  turned  into  a  military  encampment,  and  the  revolution  de- 
clared to  be  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  military  requisition  was  placed  entire 
into  the  hands  of  Camdt ;  from  it  he  drew  out  fourteen  armies,  compris- 
ing upwards  of  a  million  and  a  miarter  of  men.  He  organized,  he  con- 
stituted, he  directed  everything.  He  conducted,  it  is  said,  with  his  own  hand, 
the  whole  correspondence  of  these  fourteen  armies,  and  when  he  could  not 
impose  absolute  confidence  in  any  one  of  his  generals,  he  gave  detailed 
instructions  from  Paris.  His  labours  were  immense ;  his  activity  ceaseless. 
Quitting  his  post  in  the  office  of  his  department  at  Paris,  he  would  frequently 
himself  make  the  tour  of  his  armies ;  to  inspect  personally  the  operation 
of  some  new  plan,  or  to  witness  the  result  of  some  &vorite  manoeuvre ; 
and  if  necessity  required,  he  placed  himself  in  his  civic  dress  at  the  head 
of  the  army  and  led  them  to  victory.  With  more  propriety  might  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  his  proclamation,  have  styled  the  republican  troops 
"  Carn6t's  armies"  and  '*  soldiers,"  than  the  "  armies"  and  "  soldiers  of 
Robespierre :"  for  his  alone  was  the  genius  which  organized  and  re- 
duced to  a  system  of  perfect  order  and  regularity  that  incoherent  mass 
which  the  Convention  placed  in  his  hand,  and  directed  the  arms  of  the 
republic  with  such  glorious  success  against  this  formidable  coalition.* 
Said  Napoleon  of  him,  ^*  Camdt  oi^ani^  victory." 

*  The  yanity  of  Robespierre  was  gratified  at  this  maik  of  distinction  in  the  Dake  of 
Tork*8  proclamation.  It  is  well  known  that  Bobespierre  entertained  great  hatred  to 
his  coUeagne,  Camot.  He  callckl  him  I'odieux  Camoi,  and  often  resetted  that  his 
own  want  of  knowledge  in  military  matters  made  it  necessary  to  retam  Carnot  on  the 
oommittee. 
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Napoleon  owes  more  of  his  success  and  good  fortune  to  this  great  man 
tiuui  he  usually  cared  to  admit.  We  do  not  now  allude  to  his  promotion, 
at  the  instance  of  Oamdt,  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  while  yet 
a  young  mui,  and  unknown  save  by  his  exploits  at  Toulon  and  in  Paris — 
an  instance,  it  may  be  olj^erved,  of  that  rare  sagacity  in  the  choice  of 
men,  which  led  Gamdt  to  promote  such  men  as  Moreau,  Hoche,  Joubert  and 
Massena  to  the  command  of  the  armies ;  but  we  allude  particularly  to 
the]^beaefits  and  advantages  Napoleon  derived  from  studying  the  plans  and 
the  tactics  of  Gamdt.  Napoleon  has  been  called  the  inventor  of  that  new 
system  of  tactics  whidi  changed  the  &ce  of  European  war&re.  In  this 
respect  he  has  unquestionably  carried  away  some  of  the  honors  which 
properly  belonged  to  his  great  master  in  the  science  of  war.  The  new 
system  originated  with,  and  was  invented  by,  the  genius  of  Camdt.  The 
theory  was  his  alone,  though  it  was  put  in  practical  operation  by  others, 
and  particularly  by  Bonaparte  in  his  celebrated  Italian  campaign,  who 
thenceforth  appropria4;ed  to  himself  the  sole  credit  of  originating  this  dar- 
inginnovation  upon  the  old  rules  of  war&re. 

lliis  system  of  Gamdt,  in  the  application  of  which  Bonaparte  afterwards 
aidiieved  such  wonderful  results,  was  based  upon  tiie  simple  principle  of 
concentrating  a  superior  force  upon  some  given  and  decisive  point  of  the 
enemy.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  committee,  and  among  the  first 
military  enterprises  which  he  directed,  he  tried  the  effect  of  this  theory. 
The  forces  of  the  enemy,  as  has  been  before  stated,  were  extended  over 
an  immense  line  of  operations,  leading  from  Dunkirk,  which  was  besieged 
by  the  English,  to  the  Moselle.  Camdt  quickly  perceived  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  fight  at  all  points,  and  determined  at  once  to  con- 
centrate a  superior  force  at  some  opportune  point,  and  thus  cut  up 
the  enemy  in  detail.  He  therefore  ordered  35,000  troops  from  the' 
Moselle  and  the  Rhine  to  the  north,  which,  together  with  the  different 
camps  in  Flanders,  would  have  formed  an  army  of  00,000  men.  The  en- 
terprise was  only  partially  successful,  owing,  however,  to  the  defect  of 
the  plan.  Only  12,000  men  from  the  armies  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine 
reached  Flanders.  These,  together  with  the  other  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, enabled  the  general,  Houchard,  to  save  Dunkirk  from  the  Euglish, 
to  obtain  the  victory  of  Hondtschoote,  and  to  oflTer  the  first  check  to  the 
allies  which  they  had  received  since  Dumourier's  defeat  at  Nezwinde. 

The  unfortunate  Houchard,  however,  though  he  conquered  at  Hondt>> 
sehoote,  had  been  subsequently  unsuccessful,  and  by  some  injudicious 
movements  had  again  lost  all  that  his  victory  had  gained  for  him.  These 
were  the  perilous  times  of  the  republic,  when  a  general  answered  for  the 
success  of  his  military  operations  with  his  head.  Gastine  had  already 
been  sent  to  the  guillotine,  and  now  Houchard  was  recalled,  and  placed 
on  his  trial  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  He  was  but  a  colonel  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign :  he  was  general-in-chief  before  it  was  half 
over ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  career  his  head  rolled  from  the  scaffold* 
Hie  committee  of  public  welfare,  or  rather  Gam6t,  who  controlled  all 
the  operations  of  war,  had  to  fill  the  place  of  the  deposed  generals.  He 
selected  Jourdan,  lately  only  a  chefde  baiaUhn,  but  who  had  commanded 
the  centre  at  Hondtschoote,  for  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the 
north ;  and  young  Hoche,  the  most  accomplished  officer  of  his  day,  who, 
though  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry 
tA  Dunkirk  aa  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.    The  rare  9t^ 
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gacity  of  Cam6t  ib  oonceived  in  nothing  more  thftn  in  the  character  of  the 
men  he  selected  to  execute  his  plans.  In  this  he  was  scarcely  inferior  ta 
Bonaparte  himsel£  His  eulogist,  M.  Arago^  says  of  him, ''  He  had  to 
create  able  leaders.  His  penetrating  eye  ranged  throu^  the  most  ob- 
scure ranks  in  search  of  talent  united  with  qourage  and  disinterested- 
ness ;  and  he  promoted  it  rapidly  to  the  highest  grades." 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Watignies  was  fought  on  the  16th  October, 
1793.  On  the  issue  of  this  battle  hung  the  fate  of  the  republic.  Gamdt^ 
sensible  of  the  emergency,  had  himself  repaired  to  the  army  of  Jourdan, 
resolved  that  his  plan  of  operations  should  not  this  time  &il,  as  a  pre- 
vious one  had  done  with  Houchard,  for  want  of  proper  execution.  By  a 
series  of  masterly  manoeuvres,  which  he  himself  superintended,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  decided  advantage  over  the  allies.  When,  at  day- 
break, on  the  16th,  Jourdan's  army  attacked  the  Austrians  in  the  village 
of  Watignies,  Gamdt  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  republican  troopSi 
and  led  them  into  the  battle.  The  dense  columns,  as  they  moved  to  the 
attack,  struck  up  the  stirring  notes  of  the  Marseilles  hymn,  which  rose 
above  the  roar  of  the  Austrian  cannon.  The  result  was  a  complete 
victory.  Cobourg  and  Clairfait  retired  from  the  field  with  a  loss  of  6,000 
men,  and  the  allies  at  once  raised  the  siege  of  Maubeuge,  and  retired  be- 
hind the  Sambre. 

The  new  system  of  war&re,  whidi  Gam6t  himself,  in  the  capacity  of 
proconsul  of  the  Convention,  had  carried  into  practical  operation  at  Wa- 
tignies, was  thus  crowned  with  decided  success.  Henceforth,  under  the 
auspices  of  this  great  man,  it  was  to  be  carried  on  upon  a  vast  and  gi- 
gantic scale.  The  campaign  of  1794  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  for 
France  that  her  history  records.  While  Robespierre  and  a  part  of  the 
committee  were  filling  Paris  with  terror  and  blood,  their  colleague,  Car- 
n6t,  was  sitting  apart,  calm,  abstracted,  laborious,  with  untiring  industry 
and  sleepless  vigilance  directing  the  movements  of  armies,  ^'  organizing 
victory,"  tracing  the  plans  of  battles,  of  sieges,  of  military  movements 
of  every  description,  not  one  of  which  escaped  his  penetrating  eye.  One 
will,  one  intellect,  one  mighty  hand,  guided  and  controlled  iJl  these  vast 
and  complicated  military  movements  that  were  taking  place  along  the 
frontiers.  Gamdt  in  the  committee  at  Paris,  like  Napoleon  afterwards 
on  the  battle  field,  was  the  controlling  genius  that  brought  union,  har- 
mony and  system  out  of  so  many  elements  of  disorder. 

The  aspect  of  the  revolution,  contemplated  from  this  position,  is  a 
glorious  one.  We  have  been  but  too  apt  to  look  upon  the  war  of  the 
&ctions  at  Paris,  the  fury,  the  anarchy,  the  bloodshed  and  the  crime  in 
the  metropolis,  as  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  that  event  which  we 
call  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  in  reality  but  a  small  part  of  it.  If 
we  would  get  a  true  view  of  the  revolution,  we  must  contemplate  it  from 
trithout  as  well  as  from  within ;  and  surely,  from  this  point  of  view,  a 
grander  and  a  nobler  picture  was  never  presented  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  A  gallant  nation  heroically  closing  in  with  the  greatest  monar- 
chies in  the  world  in  the  death  struggle  for  liberty  and  national  existence — 
bearing  up,  with  a  sublime  courage  and  constancy,  single-handed  against 
England,  Austria,  Prussia,  SpaiUf-'-all  Europe  in  arms  against  republicAn- 
ism,  and  banded  together  to  crush  a  nation  which  presumed  to  talk  of  the 
rights  of  man  and  of  free  government — ^a  nation  made  frantic  by  despair, 
marching  forth  in  a  body  to  resist  that  despotism  which  was  again 
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threatening  it  with  chains  and  slavery — hurling  at  the  feet  of  the  kings  of 
£urope,  in  the  energetic  language  of  Danton,  '^  the  head  of  a  king  as  its 
gage  of  battle" — sending  forth  more  than  a  million  of  armed  men,  whose 
&outs  of  enthusiasm  rose  above  the  roar  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and 
who,  as  at  Valmey,*  at  Watignies,  and  at  Fleurus,  rushed  into  the  fire  of 
the  battle,  raising  the  song  of  the  Marseillais,  and  passing  from  rank  to 
rank  the  inspiring  cry  of  Vive  la  MepubHqtte  /  A  more  sublime  spectacle 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  valor  in  defence  of  native  land  and  of  liberty 
was  never  exhibited.  No  regal  dynasty  that  ever  reigned  in  Europe 
oould  have  called  it  forth.  The  great  heart  of  the  people,  so  long  crushed 
and  broken,  now  roused  into  something  like  the  ecstasy  of  hope,  respond- 
ed to  the  call  of  the  country.  The  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  all  at  once,  and  on  every  side,  bristled  with  bayonets.  Victory 
settled  upon  the  banners  of  liberty.  Despotism  recoiled,  and  monarchy 
shrunk  back  aghast  from  its  contest  with  the  people.  These  great  events 
constitute  the  glory  of  the  revolution  and  of  France — the  shame  and  in- 
famy of  the  nations  who  composed  the  unholy  coalition  against  her. 

And  to  Cam6t  belongs  justly  a  large  share  of  the  glory  which  these 
unparalleled  triumphs  brought  to  the  banners  of  the  republic.  From  his 
office  in  Paris  he  shaped  the  movements  of  his  fourteen  armies,  with  the 
same  precision  that  a  skilful  player  would  direct  the  movements  on  a 
ohess-board.  He  reduced  warfare  to  an  exact  science.  There  was  a 
striking  originality  of  conception,  as  well  as  a  unity  and  harmony  of  de- 
sign in  all  his  plans.  Says  a  distinguished  English  writer,f  *Hhe  re> 
sources  of  all  other  sciences  were  brought  by  him  to  bear  upon  the  mili- 
tary art ;  chemistry,  geodesy,  mechanics,  aerostation  itself,  were  laid  under 
contribution  for  the  benefit  of  the  tactician."  The  same  writer,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  precision  of  Carndt's  instructions  which  he  communicated  from 
time  to  time  to  the  generals,  and  his  singularly  correct  and  well-matured 
plans,  says — "  In  the  whole  history  of  war  and  of  administration,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  second  instance  of  anything  like  his  instructions  to  Pichegru 
for  the  campaign  of  1794.  Hardly  a  battle  was  fought,  or  a  place  mark- 
ed, or  a  siege  formed,  or  a  corps  posted,  that  these  orders  did  not  pr&> 
viously  designate  and  arrange  ;  nor  does  the  narrative  of  that  victorious 
campaign  differ  from  the  previous  orders  for  conducting  it,  except  in  the 
tense  of  the  verbs  employed,  and  in  the  filling  up  a  few  names  of  the 
more  obscure  places,  or  the  less  important  affairs." 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  republican  ar- 
mies during  the  victorious  campaign  of  1794.  There  was  a  general 
movement  of  all  the  armies — Pichegru's,  Moreau's,  Souham's,  and 
Jourdan's,  towards  the  frontier.  Pichegru  defeated  Qairfait  and  the 
Duke  of  York  at  Courtrai  and  Hooglede.  Moreau  and  Souham,  having 
effected  a  junction,  gained  the  decisive  victory  of  Turcoing  with  seventy 
thousand  men,  over  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  allies,  under  Coburg 
and  the  Duke  of  York.];  Jourdan  and  Kleber  having  crossed  the  Danube 
with  eighty  thousand  men,  repulsed  the  Austrians  under  Coburg,  and 


*  KeUennan  commaiided  at  Valmey.  Hazlitt  aaya  of  him: — ^'FWe  and  twen^  years  aftai^ 
when  liberty,  independence,  glory — all  but  the  memory  of  the  past— was  fled,  KeUennaa  W 
qaeathed  his  heart  to  be  buri^  in  the  field  of  Valmey." 

t  Lord  Bnmgham. 

t  Fichegm,  who  had  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  arrired  after  the  battle  wu 
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gained  the  important  victory  ofFleurus.  The  allies,  attacked  on  both 
^raiga,  abandoned  the  Netherlands.  The  victorious  republicans,  chasing 
before  them  the  scattered  armies  of  the  coalition,  at  length  effected  a 
junction  in  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands.  This  event  happened  about 
the  middle  of  July,  1794,  a  few  days  before  the  downfall  of  Kobespierre. 
Pichegru  and  Jourdan,  with  150,000  men,  remained  masters  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  allies  were  beaten  on  every  side. 

On  the  south,  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  the  French  territory. 
Old  General  Dugommier  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  invaded  Spain. 
General  Moucey  also  marched  into  that  country,  and  became  master  of 
Saint  Sebastian  and  Fuentarabia. 

Hie  army  of  the  Rhine,  under  Greneral  Hoche,  who  had  been  raised  to 
the  chief  command,  was  no  less  successful.  That  able  commander,  the 
light  of  whose  genius,  had  he  not  been  prematurely  cut  short  in  his  career, 
might  have  eclipsed  that  of  Napoleon  himself,  made  head  against  the 
Austrians  under  Brunswick  and  Wurmser,  drove  those  generals  from 
their  lines  on  the  Lauter,  across  the  Rhine  at  Philipsburg,  and  took  Spire 
and  Worms.  The  republican  troops  were  thus  everywhere  victorious. 
They  occupied  Belgium ;  that  part  of  Holland  situated  on  the  left  of  the 
Mouse,  and  all  the  towns  on  the  Rhine,  except  Mayence  and  Mannheim, 
which  were  closely  beset.* 

These  great  successes  of  Camdt's  administration  of  the  war  department, 

gained  him  a  deserved  reputation.  The  gloomy  eye  of  Robespierre, 
owever,  regarded  them  with  a  feeling  of  envy,  and  he  would  fain  have 
got  rid  of  his  colleague,  if  such  a  thing  under  existing  circumstances  could 
have  been  possible.  Camdt  was  indeed  one  of  the  first  upon  the  com- 
mittee who  dared  oppose  Robespierre.  Firm  in  temper,  as  he  was  rigid 
and  inflexible  in  principle,  he  maintained  his  own  opinions  at  all  times, 
even  with  obstinacy,  and  never  feared  to  cross  tlie  path  of  the  dictator 
himself.  Robespierre  had  long  since  classed  him  among  his  enemies, 
and  had  marked  him  as  a  victim ;  but  the  unflinching  courage  of  Camdt 
never  quailed,  and  almost  alone  of  the  committee,  he  pursued  his  own 
eourse  independent  of  his  colleague. 

The  enemies  of  Camdt  have  reproached  him  for  continuing  upon  the 
committee  of  public  wel&re,  the  colleague  of  Robespierre  and  his  sangui- 
nary associates.  Talleyrand,  who,  during  this  period,  was  forced  into 
exile,  was  especially  bitter  in  his  reproaches  against  him.  It  seems  to 
us  that  his  conduct  in  this  respect  needs  no  apology.  It  is  enough  in  his 
defence  to  say,  that  his  hands  are  clean  of  the  bloodshed  and  the  crime 
of  the  reign  of  terror,  and  that  though  the  colleague  of  Robespierre,  Sl 
Just,  and  the  four  others  who  administered  the  municipal  affairs  of  the 
government  during  that  period,  he  was  always  their  opponent  in  the 
stem  and  remorseless  system  of  proscription  which  they  adopted.  So 
extensive  and  arduous  were  the  duties  of  the  committee,  that  it  was  found 


#  The  foUowing  siimmary  of  this  extraordinary  campaign  ia  froin  Lord  Brougham's  Essay 
upon  the  Character  of  Camlk:^- 

**In  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  of  this  unparalleled  administration,  the  brilliant  results  of  the 
anamdgn  were  37  victories,  8  of  them  in  pitched  battles;  180  actions  of  lesser  moment;  116 
regular  fortresses  or  great  towns  taken,  36  of  them  after  regular  sieges,  and  230  lesser  forts 
carried ;  83,000  of  the  enemy  slain,  91,000  made  prisoners ;  3,800  cannon,  70,000  roaskets,  and  90 
eoUm  captured.  These  marvels  are  known  to  the  world,  and  on  these  the  splendid  fame  of  this 
gr»«tm«a— ^" 
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impossible  to  transact  them  without  making  a  division  of  labor  among 
the  members.  Camdt  had  the  sole  superintendence  of  military  matters, 
and  immersed  in  the  business  of  his  department,  never  meddled  with  any- 
thing out  of  the  strict  sphere  of  his  own  duties.  The  same  is  true  of 
Prieur,  whose  character  no  man  dared  assail.  Robert  Lindet  is,  if  possi- 
ble, still  more  irreproachable,  for  he  had  accepted  his  post  on  the  com- 
mittee  with  the  express  condition  that  her  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  operations  of  his  colleagues,  and  should  not  even  deliberate  or  meet 
with  them.*  These  three  men,  though  they  all  continued  upon  the  com- 
mittee until  afler  the  death  of  Robespierre,  stand  fully  absolved  from  all 
charge  of  participation  in  the  crimes  of  their  colleagues.  We  give  Gar- 
ndt's  own  explanation  of  the  operations  of  the  committee  in  his  speech 
from  the  tribune,  in  defence  of  Bardre,  Collot  and  Billaud,f  who  were 
accused  soon  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre : — 

**  Overwhelmed  by  the  pressure  of  bunDess,  having  three  or  four  hundred 
matters  to  settle  every  day,  and  very  often  do  time  for  meals,  we  had  agreed  to 
lend  our  sigDatures  to  one  another.  We  signed  a  multitude  of  papers  without 
reading  them.  I  signed  orders  for  placing  under  accusBtion,  and  my  colleagues 
signed  orders  for  uiilitary  movements  and  plans  of  attack,  without  either  having 
time  to  enter  into  any  explanation  concerning  them.  The  necessity  for  this 
immense  toil  had  required  that  individual  dictatorship  which  each  had  recipro- 
cally granted  to  the  other.  Without  this,  we  could  never  have  got  through 
the  business.  The  order  to  arrest  one  of  the  most  useful  of  my  employes  in 
the  war  department — an  order  for  which  I  attacked  St.  Just  and  Robespierre, 
and  denounced  them  as  usurpers — that  order  I  had  signed  without  knowing  it.^ 
Thus  our  signatures  cannot  be  brought  in  evidence  to  prove  a  participation  in 
the  acts  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  late  government." 

Such  is  Camdt's  defence.  He  stands  fully  acquitted  of  any  participa' 
tion  in  the  crimes  which  tracked  the  reign  of  terror.  As  a  patriot  and  a 
republican  he  remained  at  his  post,  defending  the  liberties  of  his  country 
against  hostile  Europe.  Had  he  deserted  it,  the  next  campaign  might 
have  seen  the  gates  of  Paris  opened  to  the  victorious  allies.  He  con- 
demned the  violence  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  system  of  political  pro- 
scription which  desolated  Paris,  and  was  the  first;  as  he  expressed  it  him- 
self, "  who  dared  face  Robespierre  and  St.  Just  ^"  but  he  knew  that  the 
salvation  of  France  rested  upon  his  strong  arm,  and  the  stem  republican 
soldier  stood  firm  at  his  post  so  long  as  the  republic  was  threatened  with 
foreign  bayonets,  and  his  country  was  struggling  for  national  existence. 
He  had  but  one  object  in  view,  the  defence  of  liberty  and  the  triumph  of 


•  Thiers. 

f  It  would  be  unjiiBt  to  Camdt  to  snppdee  that  in  speaking  in  defence  of  his  guilty  eoUeagnes, 
be  strove  to  conceal  or  justify  their  crimes ;  in  his  magnanimity,  he  neyer  lost  sight  of  his  prin- 
ciples ;  he  was  sensible  of  the  crimes  of  his  colleagues— did  not  attempt  to  justify  them,  and 
himself  said  that  Collot  and  BiUand  were  infinitely  worse  men  than  Robespierre. 

X  This  statement  of  Camdt  is  abundantly  proved  by  die  facts.  An  order,  sent  to  the  monster 
Lebon,  who  was  desolating  Arras,  directing  nim  to  give  *'free  scope  to  his  eneray,"  as  he  had 
been  "invested  with  fall  powers  to  do  whatever  he  deemed  conducive  to  the  public  good,"  was 
aicned  with  the  names  of  Lindet,  Camdt,  and  Bardre.  Another  order  to  one  of  toe  procon- 
•als,  signed  with  the  names  of  Billaud-Varennes,  Camdt,  and  Bardre,  is  as  follows :  *'  There 
is  no  commutation  for  ofifences  against  the  republic.  Death  alone  can  expiate  them  !  Pursue 
the  traitors  with  fire  and  sword,  and  continue  to  march  with  courage  in  the  revolutionary  trach 
yon  have  described."  These  orders  are  probably  from  Bardre.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that 
either  Robert  Lindet  or  Camdt  could  have  sanctioned  them,  or  permitted  the  uee  ot  their  sif> 
Batores,  knowingly,  for  such  a  pnrpoee. 
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the  republic ;  and  while  the  men  of  Wattgnies  and  Fleurus  were  march* 
ing  into  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  to  the  shouts  of  vive  la  Bepub^ 
liqtte,  it  was  not  for  Camdt  to  compromise  the  safety  of  that  republic  by 
abandoning  his  post  in  disgust,  because  the  government,  for  a  time,  had 
&llen  into  the  hands  of  depraved  and  tyrannical  men. 

With  the  &11  of  Robespierre,  the  dictatorship  of  the  celebrated  commit- 
tee of  public  welfare  ceased,  and  its  powers  were  restored  to  the  Conven- 
tion, and  divided  among  other  committees.  Camdt,  who  still  remained 
a  member  of  it,  though  deprived  of  the  sole  military  dictatorship,  which 
his  permanent  position  upon  the  committee  had  placed  in  his  hands,  yet 
continued  his  active  supervision  of  the  war  department,  and  at  length 
brought  the  campaign  to  a  triumphant  close.  Before  the  Convention 
adjourned,  the  coalition  was  broken.  Prussia  and  Spain  laid  down  their 
arms ;  the  former  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  on  the  5th  of  April,  the 
latter  on  the  22d  of  July,  1795.  Peace  was  also  concluded  with  Tuscany 
atod  with  Holland,  and  an  alliance  formed  with  the  Batavian  Republic 
England  and  Austria  remained,  almost  alone,  in  arms  against  the  re- 
public. 

The  reputation  of  Camdt  at  thi^  time  was  immense,  not  only  in  France 
but  in  all  Europe.  Fourteen  places  simultaneously  chose  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  under  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
year  III.  Sieyes  having  declined  to  serve  as  one  of  the  Directory,  under 
this  Constitution,  Camdt  was  chosen  in  his  place ;  his  colleagues  were 
Barras,  Rewbel,  Letouraeur  and  Lareveill^re-Lepaux.  He  was  at  onoe 
invested  with  the  direction  of  the  military  operations  of  the  republic. 
He  found  everything  in  disorder — the  republican  armies  beaten  and  dis- 
organized— ^generals  treating  with  the  enemy — civil  war  re-kindled  in  La 
Vendee.  His  genius  at  once  changed  the  aspect  of  things.  He  sent 
Hoche  into  La  v  endee,  who  soon  closed  the  civil  war.  He  placed  Jour- 
dan  and  Moreau  at  the  head  of  the  two  great  armies  of  the  Rhine,  and  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
and  prepared  a  new  plan  of  campaign,  upon  a  vast  scale,  the  full  execu- 
tion of  which  would  have  placed  the  republican  banner  upon  the  Austrian 
capital.  This  plan  failed  only  through  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
of  General  Jourdan,  wlio  was  to  have  co-operated  with  Moreau  and 
Bonaparte,  but  who,  having  passed  beyond  the  line  of  operations,  was 
beaten  by  the  Archduke  Charles.  Bonaparte,  however,  mlly  retrieved 
the  campaign  in  Italy.  That  wonderful  campaign,  the  first,  the  most  il- 
lustrious in  Napoleon's  career,  is  matter  of  history.  It  lasted  but  little 
more  than  a  year.  It  drove  Austria,  the  most  inveterate  of  the  enemies 
of  France,  into  a  peace,  whereby  she  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the 
republic.     Of  all  the  formidable  coalition,  England  alone  remained  at  war. 

The  glory  of  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Italy,  unquestionably,  belongs  to 
himself  alone,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  Camdt's  reputation'  that  he  should 
lay  claim  to  any  doubtful  honors ;  yet  it  is,  doubtless,  true  that  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  campaign,. in  a  great  degree,  depended  upon 
the  vigor  and  ability  of  the  administration  of  the  war  department. 
Napoleon  himself  then,  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the  experience  and 
skill  of  Camdt,  and  to  avail  himself  of  his  plans.*    Subsequently,  upon 

*  He  wrote  from  Ital^  that  he  had  **  received  a  plan  of  war,  prescribed  to  &»«»,  the 
axecatioa  of  which  reqaired  prompt  measaree  and  extraordinaty  fond*."  And  to  Gai^ 
n6t  himself,  "  I  can  now  receive  four  ordert  promptly,  aa  to  the  direction  to  be  given 
to  the  army." 
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one  or  two  occasions,  the  Emperor  was  heard  to  depreciate  the  militarj 
talents  of  Camdt,  though  he  admitted  his  integrity.  The  truth  is,  that 
Gam6t  was  one  of  those  unwavering  republicans,  whose  independence  of 
character  Napoleon  could  never  conquer  or  seduce.  Napoleon  said  that 
he  showed  but  little  talent  when  he  was  minister  of  war  in  1800.  This 
may  be  very  true,  for  at  that  time  the  First  Consul  was  the  real  minister 
of  war,  as  well  as  the  generalissimo  of  the  armies.  But  the  case  was 
different  when  Camdt  had  an  independent  field  to  act  upon ;  when  he  was 
in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  minister  of  war  in  tiie  Directory,  and 
Bonaparte  the  general. 

Bonaparte's  coup  cTetat  of  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  expelled  Cam6t  from 
the  Directory.  This  event  was  brought  about  by  the  disagreement  and 
quarrels  of  the  Directors  among  themselves.  Camdt,  unquestionably,  suf- 
fered his  personal  feelings  against  his  colleagues,  Barras  and  Eewbel,  (the 
former  a  Dantonist,  the  latter  a  moderate  Constitutionalist,)  to  carry  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  pmdenoe.  His  temper  was,  perhaps,  too  stubborn 
and  choleric ;  his  pride  of  character  too  sensitive ;  his  nature  too  unbend- 
ing and  rigid ;  his  tenacity  of  opinion  in  minor,  as  well  as  more  important 
matters,  too  great.  He  compromised  his  position,  because  he  suffered 
himself  to  become  too  much  of  a  partisan.  He  fell,  and  with  him  fell 
the  republic,  under  the  strong  arm  of  military  despotism.  The  Duchess 
d'Abrantes  truly  remarks :  *^  The  head  that  gave  the  signal  for  this  revo- 
lution came  from  Italy.  It  was  the  hand  of  Bonaparte  that  rang  it." 
Cara6t  was  forced  into  banishment,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and 
until  the  new  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  was  proclaimed,  with  Bona- 
parte as  First  Consul. 

During  his  exile  in  Germany,  Camdt  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite 
studies.  He  published  various  treatises  upon  scientific  subjects,*  which 
have  gained  him  an  enviable  place  among  mathematicians,  and  made  his 
name  worthy  to  be  mentioned  with  those  illustrious  votaries  of  science 
whom  the  revolution  produced,  Laplace,  Biot,  Monge,  Bichat,  and 
Cuvier.  On  his  return  from  exile,  the  First  Consul  appointed  him  Minis- 
ter of  War,  in  April,  1800 ;  but  the  republican  of  '93  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  reconcUe  his  opinions  with  those  of  the  future  Emperor,  and  he 
soon  after  resigned  his  postf 

Two  years  after  he  agam  entered  the  public  service  under  Napoleon, 
and  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Tribunate,  the  last  vestige  of  popular  institu- 
tions remaining  in  France.  His  career  in  that  body,  so  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  his  republican  sentiments,  and  the  professions  of  his  whole  life, 
we  regard  as  the  most  honorable  page  in  his  history.  Regardless  of  the 
favor,  as  he  was  above  the  fear,  of  Napoleon,  he  opposed  his  appoint- 
ment as  Consul  for  life  almost  alone,  and  observed,  while  attaching  his 
signature  to  his  ballot,  that  he  was  signing  his  sentence  of  banishment. 

*  Among  othen— i?Q^eriofM  mr  la  MdaphytUpf  du  Caleul  infimUetimalt  and  sur  im 
0*onutrie  de  la  poriUon,  CarnAt  was  also  the  author  of  several  military  treatiseti 
among  which  are  de  la  Defense  dee  PlcxetforieM,  and  Memoire  turlafortxJieatUm  prim- 
Uive, 

t  Sir  Walter  Scolt,  who  has  elsewhere  spoken  of  Cam6t  in  terms  of  nnjnst  censnre, 
does  him  the  jastice  to  saj,  that  "  he  was  a  democrat  in  principle,"  and  that  "while 
minister  of  war,  nnder  the  First  Consnl,  his  services,  in  restoring  order  in  the  military 
department,  and  combining  the  plans  of  the  campaign  with  ftloreaa  and  Bonaparte^ 
were  of  the  highest  importance." 
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He  opposed  the  oreation  of  the  "  Legion  of  Honor,"  as  an  aristocratio 
institution ;  and,  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  though  he  was  always  in 
opposition  to  the  First  Consul,  yet  Napoleon  himself  said  of  him,  that 
his  oonduct  never  gave  any  umbrage  to  the  government,  and  that  his  in- 
tegrity and  uprightness  were  universally  acknowledged.  Above  all,  he 
opposed  with  fLnmness  the  project  for  raising  Napoleon  to  the  imperial 
throne.  While  his  colleagues  were  fawning  upon  greatness,  and  striving 
each  to  be  foremost  to  "  crook  the  supple  hinges  of  the  knee^'  at  the  foot- 
stool of  power,  Camdt  was  standing  in  the  tribune,  with  manly  indepen- 
dence, opposing  the  restoration  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  and 
expressing  his  preference  for  republican  institutions.  "  Has  liberty,''  he 
exclaimed,  "  only  been  shown  to  man  that  he  might  never  enjoy  it  ?  No ; 
I  cannot  consent  to  consider  this  good,  so  universally  preferred  to  all  oth-  . 
ers,  without  which  all  others  are  as  nothing,  as  .a  mere  illusion.  My 
heart  tells  me  that  liberty  is  attainable ;  that  its  regime  is  easier  and 
more  stable  than  arbitrary  government.  I  voted  against  the  Consulate 
for  life ;  I  now  vote  against  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  as  I  con- 
ceive my  quality  as  tribune  compels  me  to  do."  The  hatred  of  Carndt 
to  arbitrary  power  and  monarchical  government^  and  the  rigid  consistency 
of  his  republican  principles,  were  never  more  strikingly  illustrated.  Chi 
the  question  of  conferring  the  imperial  crown  upon  Bonaparte,  only  one 
vote  was  found  in  the  negative ;  it  was  the  vote  of  Carndt. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Tribunate  by  Napoleon,  he  retired  to  private 
life,  to  his  studies,  his  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  When  the  allies 
invaded  France  in  1814,  and  the  coalition  was  threatening  to  depose  the 
monarch  of  the  people  and  restore  the  Bourbons,  the  old  revolutionary 
fire  kindled  once  more  in  his  bosom,  and  he  at  once  sent  in  to  the  em- 
peror an  offer  of  his  services.*  His  letter  closed  with  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  There  is  yet  time  for  you.  Sire,  to  conquer  a  glorious  peace  and 
to  secure  the  love  of  a  great  people."  Napoleon  sent  him  to  defend  Ant- 
werp, where  he  remained  imtil,  at  the  command  of  Louis  XVIIL,  he  sur- 
rendered the  city  to  the  English,  afler  which  he  returned  to  Paris  and 
gave  in  his  reluctant  adhesion  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 

There  were  few  men  in  France  more  dissatisfied  with  the  restoration 
than  Carndt.  The  enemy  of  monarchy  in  everj  form,  he  saw  in  the 
accession  of  Louis  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  the  conquest  of  popular 
sovereignty,  and  the  triumph  of  that  odious  principle  of  '^  legitimacy," 
against  which  France  had  contended  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
new  government,  though  it  confirmed  him  in  his  rank  of  Inspector  Gene- 
ral of  Engineers,  watched  him  with  suspicion  as  a  republican  and  one  of 
the  old  revolutionists.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  exclude  him 
from  the  National  Institute,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  since  ce- 
lebrated M.  Arago,  then  the  youngest  member  of  the  Institute,  opposed 
this  piece  of  petty  malice,  and  declared  that  he  would  resist  by  every 
means  in  his  power  the  filling  up  of  such  a  vacancy.  Arago's  spirited 
oonduct  on  this  occasion  was  rewarded  with  the  admiration  of  Napoleon 
on  his  return  from  Elba,  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.* 


*  On  hiA  ezpnlsion  from  the  Directory  and  baoishment,  Carnofs  name  bad  been 
enued  from  the  lists  of  the  Institute,  and  Bonaparte  elected  in  his  stead.  Napoleon  was 
grafttly  flattered  with  this  mark  of  attention.  All  his  proclamations,  when  commander 
of  the  army  of  Bgypt,  ran:  "  Bonaparte,  Member  of  the  Institate,"  &c. 
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The  republican  party,  which  had  never  ceased  to  exist  even  in  the  most 
dazzling  days  of  the  empire,  was  still  powerfnl,  and  Camdt's  great  name 
and  influence  naturally  placed  him  at  the  head  of  it.  This  party,  between 
which  and  the  Bourbons  all  reconciliation  was  impossible,  was  now  about 
to  unite  with  the  imperialists  in  the  recall  of  Napoleon.  Camdt  himself 
was  a  leader  in  the  movement.  Republican  though  he  was,  he  preferred 
a  monarch  chosen  by  the  people  to  one  forced  upon  the  throne  by  the 
bayonets  of  kings;  he  preferred  the  "legitimate  dynasty  which  the 
French  nation  had  adopted"*  to  the  legitimate  dynasty  which  claimed  a 
divine  prerogative  of  despotism.  His  celebrated  "  memorial,"  addressed 
to  the  king,  and  published  in  December,  18l4,told  powerfully  against  the 
reigning  dynasty,  and  in  favor  of  the  banished  Emperor.  With  the  same 
indomitable  courage  and  fearless  spirit  of  independence  in  which  he  had  for- 
merly resisted  Napoleon's  elevation  to  power,  he  now  inveighed  against  the 
government  of  the  Bourbons.  He  justified  the  revolution ;  he  attacked  "  1^ 
gitimacy ;"  he  asserted  the  right  of  France  to  choose  her  own  rulers ;  he 
chained  the  king  with  ingratitude  to  the  nation,  with  relying  upon  foreigners 
for  the  support  of  his  throne,  with  snatching  the  crown  as  of  his  own  right, 
and  not  accepting  it  as  conferred  upon  him  by  the  people. — Such  was  the 
fearless  language  which  the  inflexible  republican  dared  utter  aloud  in  the 
ear  of  royalty.  He  who  had  refused  to  flatter  Napoleon  at  the  pinnacle 
of  his  greatness — ^who  had  bearded  Robespierre  and  St.  Just  in  the  days 
of  terror — ^was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  speaking  out  openly  and 
boldly  to  Louis  XVIII.,  hedged  in  though  he  was  by  foreign  bayonets. 
The  memorial  was  every  where  read,  and  produced  a  profound  sensation. 
Handcarts  traversed  the  Boulevards  and  scattered  it  among  the  people. 
The  government  tried  to  suppress  it,  but  in  vain.  Some  of  the  printers 
and  venders  were  prosecuted,  but  Camdt,  the  avowed  author,  was  suffer- 
ed to  remain  unmolested. 

Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  from  his  exile  on  the  20th  March,  1815. 
The  men  of  the  revolution,  Carndt,  Sieyes,  Lafayette,  Lanjuinais,  rallied 
around  the  Emperor  of  the  people.  No  man  was  more  sensible  of  the 
great  worth  of  Camdt's  services  than  Napoleon,  and  in  the  situation  in 
which  he  then  stood,  he  at  once  saw  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  re- 
publicans of  whom  Cam6t  and  Fouche  were  regarded  the  chiefs.  The 
latter  he  raised  to  his  old  station  of  Minister  of  Police ;  the  former  he 
created  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  the  direction  of  the  whole  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Guard. 

Camdt's  characteristic  independence  of  mind  is  again  exhibited  in  his 
intercourse  with  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He  urged  upon 
the  Emperor  to  give  France  a  free  constitution  as  the  best  means  of 
conciliating  the  affections  of  the  people.  Napoleon  published  the  "  Act 
Additional,"  but  it  fiiiled  to  satisfy  the  republicans  Carndt  remonstrated 
with  him,  and  urged  him  to  publish  a  decree  authorizing  the  chambers 
to  modify  the  constitution  at  the  next  session.  Napoleon's  answer  is 
remarkable,  and  shows  his  high  appreciation  of  Camdt.  "  With  you  I 
have  no  need  of  disguise.  You  are  a  strong-headed  man,  with  sagacious 
intellect.  Let  us  first*  save  France,  and  afler  that  we  will  arrange 
every  thing.  Let  us  not  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  when  the  closest 
union  is  required  to  save  the  country."     The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
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at  once  |>6roeived  the  force  of  the  reasoning.  He  oonaeiited  to  the 
"  Act  Additional,"  and  to  the  temporary  dictatorship  of  the  Emperor. 
He  remembered  that  the  old  Ck>mmittee  of  Public  Welfare  had  saved 
France  hy  means  of  the  dictatorship;  he  now  hoped  the  same  thiqg 
from  Napoleon.  Another  example  of  Camdt's  independence  is  Aimished 
in  his  advice  to  Napoleon  in  respect  to  Fouohe.  The  Emperor,  before 
he  left  Paris,  had  discovered  that  this  traitor  and  miscreant,  though  one 
of  his  own  ministers,  was  in  correspondence  with  both  Wellington  and 
Mettemich.  He  was  greatly  enraged — accused  Fouche  in  council  with 
being  a  traitor,  and  threatened  to  have  him  shot  the  next  morn- 
ing. Camdt,  who  had  no  more  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Fouche 
than  the  Emperor,  and  knew  him  to  be,  though  an  old  republican,  • 
corrupt  and  unprincipled  man,  saw  at  once  that  the  fada^of  the  traitor, 
whom  the  republicans  still  regarded  as  one  of  their  chiefs,  would  alien- 
ate the  whole  of  that  party.  He  frankly  replied  to  Napoleon :  '^Sira, 
this  is  no  time  for  dissembling.  The  men  of  the  revolution  only  eUlaw 
you  to  reign  because  they  believe  you  will  respect  their  liberties. 
You  may  shoot  Fouche  to-morrow, — but  at  the  hour  he  suffers,  your 
power  is  annihilated.* 

Napoleon  left  the  provisional  government  in  the  hands  of  his  two 
brothers,  Joseph  and  Lucien,  and  his  ministers,  among  whom  Carndt  and 
Fouche  were  the  controlling  minds.  Eleven  days  after  his  departure 
from  Paris  came  the  rout  of  Waterloo.  It  sounded  the  death-knell  to 
the  hopes  of  the  republicans  as  well  as  the  imperialists ;  it  proclaimed 
the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  coalition  over  the  principles  of  the 
revolution — ^a  temporary  triumph  indeed,  and  one  which  in  our  age  has 
been  signally  and  permanently  reversed.  The  closing  scene  of  Camdt's 
political  life  is  full  of  a  toucblng  and  sorrowful  interest.  He  knew  that 
every  thing  was  lost,  but  the  unyielding  heart  of  the  stem  republican 
could  not  yet  resign  all  hope.  The  enemy  were  rapidly  closing  round 
Paris,  but  Paris  might  still  be  defended.  He  supported  Lucien  Bona- 
parte's project  of  clothing  the  Emperor  with  a  dictatorship,  and  of  fight- 
ing it  out  to  the  last  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  .  But  Fouche  from  selfish 
interest,  Lafayette  from  mistaken  principle,  opposed  and  defeated  this 
last  desperate  chance  to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  battle.  On  the  21st  of 
June  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  was  proposed  in  the  Council.  The  iron 
heart  of  Camdt,  who  until  that  moment  had  not  ceased  to  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  Emperor's  great  military  genius  might  yet  defend  France  from 
the  arms  of  the  allies,  now  gave  way,  and  he  who  had  resisted  the  con- 
sulate for  life,  who  alone  had  voted  against  the  empire,  who  had  scorned 
to  bend  the  knee  to  Napoleon  in  the  days  of  his  glory,  now  seizing  the 
hand  of  the  fallen  conqueror,  burst  into  tears.  Well  might  the  deposed 
Emperor  say  to  him — ^his  last  words  on  leaving  Paris — Cam6t^  I  have 
known  you  too  late  ! 

A  member  of  the  provisional  government,  after  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon, Camdt  still  labored  with  untiring  zeal  to  fortify  Paris  against 
the  enemy.  So  late  as  the  2d  of  July,  when  he  had  completed  his  de- 
fences, he  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  councils  in  order  to  convince 
them  that  resistance  was  yet  practicable.  But  Soult  pronounced  against 
it,  and  Massena,  the  defender  of  Genoa,  declared  he  would  not  undertake 
to  defend  Paris  one  hour.     On  the  next  day  the  capitulation  was  signed. 

•AUaon. 
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Garn6t  was  the  first  military  man  who  took  up  arms  for  France  and  the 
revolution ;  he  was  the  last  who  laid  them  down.  The  Bourbon  dynasty 
was  restored.  Ney  was  shot  in  the  face  of  a  solemn  treaty,  which  guar- 
anteed that  no  person  should  be  molested  on  account  of  his  political 
opinions  or  conduct  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  Carn6t,  in  face  of  the 
same  treaty,  was  driven  for  the  rest  of  his  days  into  banishment. 

He  retired  at  first  to  Cemey,  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  to  War- 
saw. Finally  he  settled  with  his  &mily  at  Magdeburg  in  Prussia,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  his  exile,  he,  still  an  old  man, 
applied  himself  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  youth  to  sdentifio  and  literary 
pursuit»--«triving  in  these  dignified  employments  to  forget  his  country's 
misfortunes  and  his  own.  Wherever  his  name  was  known,  out  of  the 
influence  of  that  despotic  government  which  ruled  his  own  country,  he 
was  universally  esteemed  as  a  man  whose  military  and  administrative 
talents  were  once  acknowledged  the'  greatest  in  Europe.  Even  the 
Prussian  government  ordered  its  soldiers  stationed  at  Magdeburg  to  salute 
the  illustrious  exile  as  often  as  he  appeared  in  the  streets.  He  died  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  at  Magdeburg,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1823,  at  the 
age  of  seventy.  . 

Having  thus  imperfectly  sketched  the  public  career  of  Gamdt,  it  re- 
mains only  to  be  added,  what  his  whole  life  illustrates,  that  he  was  a  true 
man — ^an  honest  and  an  upright  man.  A  republican  from  conscience  and 
the  convictions  of  principle,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  his  country  as 
a  legislator,  he  remained  a  republican  even  under  the  glories  of  the  em- 
pire, and  at  the  restoration ;  and  down  to  the  last,  in  exile  and  banish- 
ment, true  to  the  principles  of  his  whole  life,  he  still  continued  to  declare 
his  faith  in  democratic  institutions.*  His  morals  were  austere,  and  his 
private  character  as  irreproachable  as  his  public  services  were  disinterest- 
ed and  patriotic.  Says  his  eulogist,  M.  Arago,  who  knew  him  well, 
^'  Faction,  in  the  most  violent  paroxysm  of  its  fury,  had  the  prudence  not 
to  attack  Garndt's  private  life ;  its  impure  breath  never  attempted  to  taint 
his  virtues  as  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  father."  In  his  domestic  relations 
he  was  kind,  in  his  conversation  witty  and  entertaining,  in  his  social  con- 
nexions warm-hearted  and  sincere.  His  obstinacy  and  pride  of  opinion, 
and  his  excitability  of  temper,  occasionally  led  him  into  difficulty ;  but 
these  minor  defects,  as  in  Napoleon,  were  lost  in  the  splendor  of  his 
talents  and  the  greatness  of  his  character.  "  He  was  a  mighty  genius  !" 
says  the  distinguished  Niebuhr  in  summing  up  his  character — ^'  However 
I  may  differ  from  his  political  views,  there  is  a  republican  greatness  in 
him  which  commands  my  respect.  Had  I  nothing  left  in  the  wide  world 
but  a  crust  of  bread,  I  would  be  proud  of  sharing  it  with  Cam6t." 

#  The  strong  repablican  tendencies  of  General  Gamdt  seem  to  have  been  transmit- 
ted in  their  fuU  vigor  to  his  son,  M.  Hippolyte  Carn6t,  aathor  of  the  Memoirs  of  Barere, 
which  Mr.  Macanlay  has  so  nnmercifally  criticised  M.  Hippolyte  Caru6t  was  the  late 
Minister  of  Public  Instraction  nnder  the  Provisional  Government  which  laocoeded  the 
iaU  of  Looia  Philippe,  and  ia  understood  to  be  a  radical  repablicaii. 
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THE  LAND  OF  THE  CHEROKEE. 

Aftxb  passing  a  winter  in  the  pleasant  city  of  Savannah,  I  determined, 
one  May  morning,  as  I  found  the  temperature  of  my  room  in  the  Pulaski 
becoming  more  like  that  of  a  conservatory  than  the  tenement  of  a  Chris- 
tian whose  lungs  are  not  of  a  tropical  nature,  to  take  unto  myself  the 
'^  wings  of  the  morning,  and  fly  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth," 
where  I  could  imbibe  a  quantum  suff.  of  cool  breeze.  The  "  wings  of 
the  morning,''  I  speak  of,  reader,  was  the  morning  train  of  cars  for  At- 
lanta, and  the  *^  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,"  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains and  shady  vales  of  East  Tennessee.  So  I  packed  my  valise,  and 
called  around  to  bid  adieu  to  half  a  dozen  beautiful  Georgians,  whose 
dark  eyes  had  captivated  me  during  my  hybernation  in  "  Suhwahna,"  as 
the  darkeys  call  it. 

But  there's  the  whistle.  I  am  always  too  late,  so  I  must  make  a  rush 
for  the  depdt.  Snatching  my  hat  and  gloves,  away  I  darted  for  the  place 
where  the  perambulating  tea-kettle-like  locomotive  was  hissing  and 
sweating  with  impatience  to  be  off.  My  negro  boy  trundled  my  lu^age 
into  the  baggage  car,  and  himself  after  it.  I  jumped  aboard,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  were  whirling  away  from  the  sandy  city,  with  all  the 
speed  that  the 'tea-kettle  aforesaid  could  impart  to  its  rattling  train, 
which  now,  like  an  enormous  centipede,  was  crawling  along  its  iron  path- 
way-scrawling, it  might  have  seemed,  to  a  distant  spectator,  but  to  us 
aboard,  it  was  more  like  flying ;  and  scarcely  had  I  settled  myself  to  look 
over  my  newspaper,  when  Savannah,  with  its  wagons  loaded  with  cotton 
bales — ^its  shiny-faced  slaves  in  their  white  cotton  trowsers  and  shirts,  and 
broad-brimmed  straw  hats — ^its  wide,  sandy  streets,  shaded  by  the  oriental- 
looking  alantkus — ^its  moustached  dandies  and  gayly-dressed  ladies — ^its 
rows  of  handsome  white  houses,  with  green  Venetians  and  neat  little 
yards  and  grass-plots,  full  of  luxuriant  tropical  shrubbery — oranges,  mag- 
nolias, laurels,  figs,  jessamines,  and  many  others  of  beautiful  forms  and 
foliage,  all  soon  gave  place  to  the  rank  canebrake  and  feverish-looking 
swamp— -a  perfect  jungle  of  flags,  canes,  pines,  laurels,  and  palmettos.  The 
loblolly  bay  (Gordonia  lasyanthus)  I  saw  in  great  quantities;  and  a 
thousand  bushes,  vines  and  trees,  through  which  we  hurried  so  rapidly, 
that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  what  they  were.  Here  and  there  green 
rice  fields — ^for  all  the  world  like  young  wheat — and  cotton  plantations, 
with  their  gin-houses,  cotton-presses,  and  gangs  of  sooty  slaves  ploughing 
and  hoeing  the  young  crop ;  and  handsome  country  houses,  the  greatest 
peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  they  all  have  low  pitched  hip-roofs,  heavy 
riezes,  and  verandahs  in  front. 

Soon  the  swamps  began  to  give  place  In  their  turn  to  a  rolling  sandy 
country,  covered  with  interminable  forests  of  long  leaf  pines ;  in  many 
places  you  could  see  nothing  else,  and  the  ground,  baked  and  arid,  was 
covered  with  the  reddish  brown  pine  straw,  which  gave  it  a  singular  and 
not  very  interesting  appearance.  In  winter  I  was  as  much  taken  with  the 
verdure  which  the  '*  evei^reen  pines"  had  cast  over  the  otherwise  desolate 
landscape,  as  with  the  peculiar  melancholy  wail  of  the  wind,  sighing 
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through  its  tremulous  leaves,  so  much  sung  of  by  poets,  now  in  spring, 
I  was  equally  struck  with  the  contrast  which  their  dark  rusty  foliage, 

{although  it  looked  so  green  and  fresh  in  winter,)  and  gaunt,  scraggy 
brms  presented,  peering  up  in  sombre  hues  amid  the  delicate  peargreen 
tints  and  graceful  outlines  of  the  out-budding  deciduous  forest,  now  in  its 
Tirginal  purity  and  beauty.  They  were  as  much  out  of  place  as  if  half 
a  dozen  Laplanders,  dad  in  shivering  furs  and  sables,  had  suddenly  made 
their  appearance  amidst  a  bevy  of  light-robed  laughing  lassies,  decked 
with  gauze  and  flowers,  and  dancing  around  a  Maypole  in  the  green. 

As  you  advance  farther  North,  the  long  leaf  pine  gives  way  to  the 
common  yellow,  and  the  former  disappears  almost  entirely.  I  am  told 
that  there  is  a  point  blank  line  where  the  one  ceases  and  the  other  begins, 
and  that,  five  yards  from  this  line,  you  will  not  find  a  single  tree  of  the 
two  varieties  on  the  wrong  side  of  it. 

I  was  soon  wearied  with  looking  out  of  the  windows  at  this  monotonous 
scenery,  and  drew  my  head  within  to  find  entertainment  in  studying  the 
&cial  phases  of  humanity  exhibited  by  my  fellow-travelers.  The  oar 
I  was  in  was  not  very  crowded,  but  its  occupants  were  of  such  a  hetero- 
geneous description,  as  to  make  up  for  lack  of  numbers.  There  was  a 
New- York  dandy,  a  Southern  planter  from  Mississippi  with  his  daughter, 
a  tall,  dark-eyed  Creole,  with  whom  I  fell  in  love  at  sight. 

Next  to  them  is  a  Califomian  in  buckskin  galoshes,  and  Spanish  hat, 
cocked  up  at  the  sides,  just  returned  from  El  Dorado  with  his  pockets 
full  of  "  dust."  In  the  same  seat  is  a  sharp-nosed  spectacled  Yankee  ven- 
der of  patent  trash  of  some  sort.  Before  this  incongruous  couple  is 
another  equally  so — a  dark,  handsome  Spaniard,  who,  I  was  told,  was  Gen. 
Lopez,  (then  on  his  way  to  New-Orleans,)  and  a  raw-boned  up-country 
Tennessee  horse  drover.  Besides  these,  there  was  an  Italian  beggar  boy, 
witb  his  hurdy-gurdy ;  one  or  two  ladies,  and  a  couple  of  '^  hard  shell" 
Baptist  preachers — ^hard  cases,  anyhow. 

But  why  interest  myself  in  the  character,  appearance  or  disposition  of 
my  fellow-travelers,  with  whom  I  have  been  thrown  accidentally  for  a 
brief  space,  then  again  to  part  forever,  like  a  number  of  straws  whirled 
around  in  the  eddies  of  some  rapid  current,  all  in  the  same  direction  for 
a  little  while,  then  to  be  separated,  each  to  pursue  his  own  course  along 
the  current  of  life.  We  dropped  the  hero  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  at  Macon, 
the  Califomian  at  Griffin,  and  had  new  accessions  at  each  place ;  and  thus 
we  went  on  dropping  some,  gaining  others,  till,  when  we  stopped  at  At- 
lanta, we  had  of  those  who  had  started  from  Savannah,  only  the  two  "  hard 
shells,"  who  were  going  to  Marietta  to  attend  a  general  convention. 

Now,  thought  I,  were  it  not  out  of  fashion  to  moralize,  I  could  well 
compare  the  railway  train  to  the  course  of  life.  How  few  who  set  out 
from  the  same  point,  journey  through  the  route  of  life  together !  Through 
how  many  scenes  are  we  hurried,  some  full  of  beauty,  others  dull, 
gloomy,  sorrowful !  How  many  difierent  characters  come  and  go  on  the 
scene  of  action ;  some  who  interest  us  by  their  beauty,  their  grace,  their 
intelligence,  or  by  a  secret  chord  of  sympathy,  which  draws  souls  together, 
flit  before  our  vision,  vanish,  are  forgotten,  or  are  afterwards  only  mo- 
mentarily recalled  by  some  transient  association  of  ideas !  It  may  be 
that  I  had  the  fair  Mississippian  in  my  mind,  when  I  reflected  thus.  The 
course  of  man's  existence  does  not  run  so  smoothly,  however,  as  the 
railcars,  though  the  swiftness  of  its  flight,  and  the  ds^gers  which  attend 
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ity  may  heighten  the  similitude.  But  I  do  not  feel  in  a  very  moralizing 
mood,  for  here  we  are  in  the  ci^pres  capital  of  the  Southern  oonfederacy, 
and  I  am  as  hungry,  dusty  and  tired,  as  a  journey  of  three  hundred  miles 
on  the  cars  will  make  one.  Atlanta  had  the  appearance  of  a  very  thrive 
ing,  husy  place  when  I  was  there,  bustling,  crowded,  full  of  strangers^ 
most  of  whom  were  foreigners — Germans  and  French ;  and  two  or  three 
locomotives  were  puffing,  and  whistling,  and  blowing — ^people  shouting, 
porters  running  hither  and  thither  with  baggage,  passengers  cursing  and 
crowding  the  platforms,  so  that  my  ideas  were  all  put  to  flight.  It  is 
here  that  the  State  road,  the  Macon  and  Western,  and  the  Augusta  road, 
oome  together ;  consequently,  a  great  concourse  of  the  traveling  public 
happen  to  be  thrown  together  here  occasionally. 

The  embryo  metropolis  did  not  prepossess  me  very  highly  in  its  favor; 
but  it  has  the  germs  of  its  future  destiny  already  budding,  in  having  the 
most  impudent,  dissolute  and  rowdy  population  of  any  village  in  the 
South.  I  am  told  that  at  least  half  of  the  whole  population  are  pro- 
fessed gamblers  and  filles  de  pave^  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  pick- 
pockets, horse  thieves  and  incendiaries,  as  spice  to  the  condiment. 

I  took  the  Georgia  road  here,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Stone  Mountain.  I  had 
intended  to  describe  it  in  detail — the  singular  and  lofty  cone  of  rock 
which  crowns  its  summit — the  grand  view  to  be  obtained  from  the  top, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  I  find  that  it  has  already  been  amply  lion- 
ized, vide,  for  instance^  ^^  Georgia  Illustrated,"  and  *'  White's  Statistics  of 
Georgia," 

As  we  we're  going  down  to  it,  the  sun  was  very  hot,  and  the  cars  fUll 
of  dust,  and  my  head  roaring  and  singing  from  the  eternal  clackity-clack^ 
elackity-clack  of  the  wheels  clattering  over  the  loose  rails.  I  was  admiring 
the  way  in  which  the  trees  and  bushes  were  dancing  and  whirling  around 
from  the  rapid  motion,  when  suddenly,  with  a  crashing  jar,  the  cars 
jammed  together,  pitching  the  Missusippienne,  who  sat  behind  me,  right 
upon  my  head,  the  car  careened,  and  suddenly  dashed  from  the  track  into 
a  wheat  field,  and,  by  the  time  1  could  collect  myself,  it  was  whirled  over 
on  its  side,  and  there  we — ^stopped.  There  was  quite  as  much  swearing, 
screaming,  praying  and  shouting,  as  is  usual  when  such  calamities  occur. 
I  have  been  wont  to  pique  myself  on  my  self-possession  in  such  cases. 

Next  day  I  returned  and  proceeded  to  Marietta,  where  I  proposed  mak- 
ing some  stay.  It. is  a  beautiful  little  village,  of  some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  situated  in  a  very  picturesque  site,  with  Kennesaw  moun- 
tain for  a  back  ground. 

There  are  some  yerj  handsome  residences  around  the  village,  particu- 
larly that  of  Col.  G.,  Kennesaw  Hall,  the  seat  of  Governor  McDonald, 
Tranquilla,  of  Gen.  H.,  and  many  tasteful  summer  cottages  of  wealthy 
planters,  from  the  lower  country,  who  find  a  delightful  and  healthy  retreat 
here  in  the  sickly  season. 

While  at  Marietta,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an  original  and  beauti- 
iul  portrait  of  Sallie  Mackintosh,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Cherokee 
ohiextain,  who  was  murdered  by  his  tribe  for  having  treated  with  the 
whites  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  nation,  comprising  what 
is  now  knovm  as  Qierokee  Georgia.  The  circumstances  of  his  death 
were  very  romantic  and  tragical,  and  I  may  some  day  give  them  in  de- 
tail.    I  lukv'nt  space  now. 

My  friend  Col.  K.  and  myself  made  a  pilgrimage  to  hia  tomb,  which 
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18, 1  think,  in  Heard  county,  on  the  plantation  whereon  he  formerly  dwelt. 
There  was  no  monument,  or  even  grave-stone,  erected  over  the  little 
mound  of  turf  which  indicated  his  resting-place,  and  an  old  hen  had  made 
her  nest  on  it,  and  had  just  laid  an  egg  as  we  came  up,  and  made  so  much 
noise  with  her  cackling,  that  our  ideas  of  solemnity  were  all  entirely  up- 
set, and  instead  of  '^  soliloquizing  on  the  mutability  of  human  events," 
we  both  broke  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Sic  transit  gloria — ^the  remains  of 
Caesar  stopping  a  beer  barrel — the  grave  of  the  Cherokee  hero-— for  such 
he  was,  and  more  worthy  the  title  than  many  on  history's  page-— convert- 
ed into  a  nursery  for  young  piplings. 

The  portrait  above  mentioned,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Col.  K., 
was  taken  from  life,  and  found  by  him  in  a  tavern,  in  the  little  village 
where  it  had  been  thrown  aside,  in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  as  a  thing  of  no 
value ;  it  would,  however,  be  inestimable  to  the  antiquarian,  for  even  as  a 
specimen  of  art  it  was  a  masterly  production.  She  was  a  half-blood,  and 
her  large  intelligent  eyes,  soft,  brown  complexion,  long  luxuriant  raven 
tresses,  (not  equal  to  those  of  Miss.  F.  H.,  however,)  which  fell  unadorned 
but  by  their  own  loveliness  over  her  shoulders  ;  her  exquisitely  moulded 
nose  and  mouth,  which  had  a  mingled  expression  of  majesty  and  gentle- 
ness, of  timid  wildness  and  native  grace  and  intellect,  that  was  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  original,  and  her  rich  semi-oriental  dress,  all  made  her  look 
more  like  a  houri  from  heaven  than  an  Indian  chief's  daughter.  A  divine 
creature  must  have  been  Sallie  Mackintosh,  (I  am  told  she  was  highly 
cultivated  and  accomplished,  too,)  and  meritea  a  better  fate  and  a  better 
chronicler  than  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Georgia  planter,  and  scribbled  about 
by  a  curiosity-seeking  tourist. 

With  my  friend  Col.  K.,  himself  a  lawyer,  I  visited  the  sessions  of  a 
country  justice's  court  held  in  the  piny  woods,  and  was  much  amused 
with  the  performances  of  a  half-crazy,  half  humorous  specimen  of  the  ge^ 
nits  homo,  called  Squire  Gault  by  the  sallow  gawky  natives  in  homespun 
trowsers  and  cotton  shirts,  who  sat  about  on  stumps  and  logs  in  front  of 
the  cabin  where  the  sessions  were  held,  whittling  pine-sticks  and  chewing 
tobacco.  The  "  squire"  seemed  to  be  a  very  conspicuous  personaee 
amongst  them,  and  from  the  way  he  fumbled  over  ^me  pa^rs  in  a 
greasy  wallet,  which  had  something  the  appearance  of  briefs,  through  a 
pair  of  brass-rimmed  spectacles,  and  bustled  about  whispering  to  this  one 
and  that  one  confidentially,  seemed  to  have  quite  a  sufficient  sense  of  his 
importance. 

As  the  liquor  began  to  warm  them  up,  a  general  fight  took  place  be^ 
tween  "  Oregon"  (which  was  the  high  sounding  title  of  the  little  hamlet 
of  log  huts  where  the  court  was  held,  so  called,  as  Col.  K.,  suggested, 
because  it  was  in  dimensions  fifly-four  feet  by  forty)  and  "  Big  Shanty," 
a  neighboring  settlement.  A  justice  of  the  peace  headed  the  Big 
Shanty  faction,  and  a  constable  the  Oregonians.  Satisfied  with  Georgia 
scenes  for  one  day,  we  did  not  stay  to  see  the  issue  of  the  combat. 

Above  Marietta  the  pine  grows  more  and  more  scarce,  and  the  scenery 
assumes  a  wilder  and  more  mountainous  character.  At  Kingston  you 
leave  the  granite  and  the  cretaceous  fonnation,  and  large  beds  of  blue 
limestone  make  their  appearance.  I  noticed  several  limekilns  along  the 
road  from  which  the  lower  country  is  supplied.  The  land  also  grows 
much  more  fertile  as  yon  approach  the  Tennessee  line ;  and  we  have  long 
since  passed  out  of  the  cotton  grOwirig  seetion,  and  are  coming  to  the  vast 
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region  of  corn  and  baoon — a  country  which  could  supply  the  world  with 
food. 

There  is,  too,  some  very  fine  scenery  along  here ;  the  streams  espedally 
are  beautiful,  and  have  the  most  charming  and  euphonious  Indian  names, 
unhackneyed  and  original. 

We  passed  the  Qiattahooche  below  Marietta,  and  here  we  have  the 
Oothcaloga,  the  Oostanaula  and  the  gentle  £tdwa,  (which  some  miserables 
corrupt  into  Hightower,)  all  as  beautiful  as  are  their  names. 

I  had  heard  much  talk  about  the  tunnel  aboye  Dalton,  which  was  to  be 
finished  every  week  since  I  came  to  Georgia  six  months  ago,  and  finally 
only  completed  the  day  before  I  went  up ;  in  &ct  I  made  the  first  trip 
through.  What  from  the  delay,  the  inferiority  of  its  construction,  Mid 
the  darkness  within,  it  struck  me  on  the  whole^  without  meaning  to  pun, 
as  being  an  abominable  bore. 

It  is  not  so  long  as  one  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  though  from 
the  slowness  with  which  the  train  passed  through,  it  seemed  longer ;  thia 
one  is  1,400  feet,  I  believe,  for  the  information  of  those  who  love  to  knew 
such  stupidities. 

About  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  we  left  the  tunnel,  we  suddenly 
came  to  a  dead  halt  in  the  woods.  '*  Hallo !"  said  I,  to  the  conductor,  who 
entered  the  car  I  was  in,  "  what's  the  matter  now  ]"  thinking,  perhaps^ 
that  another  accident  had  occurred. 

'*  Nothing,"  replied  he,  "  we  are  here,  that's  all." 

"Where]" 

"  At  Chattanooga !" 

I  looked  around  with  all  my  eyes,  but  deuce  a  bit  of  a  town  could  I  see. 
There  was  a  common  on  one  side  on  which  at  wide  intervals  were  one  or 
two  houses,  and  a  few  sheep  and  cattle  feeding,  and  on  the  other  the  un* 
touched  virgin  forest,  but  no  symptoms  of  the  "  city  and  port  of  Chat- 
tanooga," as  it  was  so  pompously  termed  in  its  little  weekly  paper.  I 
could  not  but  laugh  at  the  preposterous  vanity  of  my  worthy  countrymen, 
which  induces  them  to  designate  such  a  dirty  little  mudhole  as  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of,  beyond  an  intervening  bank  of  clay,  by  the  sounding  name  of 
city,  because  it  chances  temporarily  to  be  the  terminus  of  a  rsjlroad,  or 
some  such  reason.    Its  Indian  name  is  the  only  redeeming  quality  about  it. 

I  got  into  a  crazy  carryall,  which  had  "  city  omnibus"  in  staring  letters 
over  the  door,  like  a  New- York  milk-cart,  having  been  pounced  upon  by 
a  man  in  a  brown  holland  sack  and  Panama  hat,  to  go  to  the  "  Steam- 
boat Hotel ;"  and  after  jolting  about  up  hill  and  down  hollow,  over  gullies 
and  through  briars,  with  no  sign  of  a  road,  not  without  some  risk  to  my  neck, 
and  tacking  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  we  were  finally  set  down  at  a 
shackling,  unpainted  frame-house,  which  had  the  advantage  of  being  near 
the  river,  as  the  proprietor  informed  me,  but  I  found  some  three  hundred 
yards  therefrom. 

Finding  that  I  was  to  be  detained  here  for  a  day  or  two  to  await  a 
boat,  I  hired  a  buggy  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lookout  Mountain,  whose  blue 
heights  were  looming  up  in  the  distance.  I  had  passed  over  it  before  on 
my  way  firom  Nashville  to  Georgia,  and  then  saw  on  its  summit  the  first 
pine  between  Kentucky  and  the  southern  line  of  Tennessee,  but  now  I 
had  the  advantage  of  viewing  it  in  its  summer  array.  It  is  a  grand  old 
mountain,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  from  the  top  of  it ;  the 
road  winds  around  its  side  with  the  lofty  summit  above  you,  and  an 
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almost  perpendicular  precipice  below,  so  deep  and  steep  that  the  Ten« 
nessee  river  looks  like  a  glittering  silver  ribbon  away  beneath.  I  thought 
that  I  could  easily  pitch  a  stone  across  it ;  but  though  my  arm  is  to- 
lerably strong,  the  pebble  rolled  only  within  a  foot  of  the  bank  on  this 
side.     It  was  a  frightful  place,  I  assure  you. 

Walden's  Ridge,  just  beyond  to  the  north,  is  another  lofty  range.  The 
road  runs  along  the  very  top  for  two  or  three  miles ;  and  as  I  came 
down  from  Kentucky,  a  friend  who  was  with  me  pointed  out  a  spot 
where  our  celebrated  bandit,  Murrell,  killed  a  South  Carolinian  who 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  his  wallet: 
it  was  at  a  beautiful  little  spring,  which  gushed  out  from  a  cluster  of 
mossy  sandstone  rocks,  surrounded  by  a  cool  shady  clump  of  holly  and 
laurel,  which  ran  across  the  road,  and  bounded  in  a  series  of  cascades,  down 
a  deep  ravine  overshadowed  by  lofty  trees  with  vine-covered  boughs. 
The  first  cascade  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  road ;  and  it  >s7as  over 
this,  some  fifty  feet  away  down,  amid  the  eternal  rocks  and  shadowy 
waters,  that  the  robber  cast  his  murdered  victim. 

When  I  got  back  to  Qiattanooga  I  found  a  small  boat  at  the  wharf 
which  was  to  start  for  Knoxville  in  an  hour,  and  my  servant  had  already 
secured  me  a  berth,  and  had  my  ba^age  on  board. 

It  was  a  miserable  little  stem-wheel  affair,  which  traveled  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour ;  but  the  captain  was  a  gentlemanly,  accommodating 
fellow,  and  did  all  he  could  to  make  me  comfortable,  and  the  surpassing 
loveliness  of  the  beautiful  Tennessee  more  than  compensated  for  the  lack 
of  anything  else.  Tell  me  not  of  the  Hudson,  the  Juniata,  the  Ohio,  or 
even  the  rugged  cliffs  of  my  own  dear  Kentucky — I  have  seen  them  all ; 
but  the  Tennessee  is  far,  fiir  more  beautiful  than  any  of  them. 

Chattanooga  is  finely  situated,  and  would  be  a  pretty  place  were  there 
a  town  there.  So  I  thought,  as  we  put  off  as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the 
western  sky.  I  ascended  the  hurricane  deck  to  enjoy  the  view  from  the 
river,  which  was  truly  a  fine  one,  just  in  time  to  wave  an  adieu  to  a 
couple  of  acquaintances  from  Marietta  standing  on  the  wharf,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  evening  train.  In  the  distant  west  towered  the  blue  misty 
heights  of  Lookout  Mountain,  forming  a  bold  bluff  headland  with 
the  river,  whose  quiet  stream  swept  around  it,  with  its  glass-green 
surface  covered  with  the  downy  filaments  of  the  sycamore  and  the 
numerous  tribe  of  AmentaceiB  which  overhung  its  waters,  and  forming  on 
its  pellucid  bosom  a  white  fleecy  scum,  giving  a  singular  cast  to  the 
gentle  river  as  they  glistened  silvery  in  a  myriad  sparkling  moats  where 
the  sun  shone  on  them  unbroken,  save  by  the  prow  and  paddle  of  light 
canoe,  leaving  a  long  line  of  blue  clear  water  behind,  which  would  present- 
ly close  in  again. 

The  deep,  boundless  forest  surrounded  the  banks  on  either  side,  grow- 
ing close  down  into  the  water,  with  its  long  branches,  twisted  roots,  and 
graceful  drooping  foliage  mirrored  in  the  blue  expanse  o^er  which  it  cast 
rich  deep  shadows,  and  broken  here  and  there  by  a  streak  of  light,  the 
flash  of  an  arrowy-darting  fish,  or  the  dip  of  a  swooping  swallow. 
The  dark  densely-shaded  recesses  of  the  woods,  enviably  cool  and  placid, 
reverberated  with  the  rude  wailing  refrain  of  our  negro-boatmen ;  and,  in 
the  intervals  of  the  strain,  the  regular  monotonous  hauph  !  haugh !  of 
our  high-pressure  escape  pipe — ^its  graceful  quick  puffs  of  white  steam,  as 
they  curled  up  in  wreath  and  rings,  contrasting  with  the  dense,  murky 
clouds  of  black  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  the  furnace,  gushing  up  in 
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two  immense  streums  overhead,  and  banking  out  in  a  long  line  far  in  our 
wake. 

How  different,  thought  I,  as  I  sat  smoking  a  cigar  on  the  stem  of  the 
boat,  watching  the  rainbows  forming  in  the  spray  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
forming  and  vanishing  of  beautiful  vistas  where  the  river  came  to  a  point 
in  the  perspective,  shifting  and  changing  each  moment  as  every  stroke  of 
the  paddles  altered  the  point  of  view  of  the  living  panorama  before  my 
eyes — how  different  this  cool,  quiet,  delightful  scene,  of  mountain  and 
hill,  and  wood  and  limped  water — this  picture  of  wondrous  beauty,  hr 
away  in  the  wilds  of  Tenne88ee,-thifl  romantic  river  of  the  wilderness- 
to  the  hot,  noisy,  crowded,  dusty  streets,  the  level  and  burning  sanda, 
and  eye-searing  whiteness  of  Savannah ! 

Here  was  a  dark  wood ;  there  a  rustling  canebrake  rising  sharp  up 
from  the  water-line ;  here  a  little  merry  islet,  a  dense  cluster  of  bushes 
and  trees,  so  thick  that  you  could  see  nothing  but  a  mass  of  green  leaves 
rising  up  pyramidally,  tier  above  tier,  in  most  picturesque  fashion ;  there 
a  green  meadow  or  a  waving  field  of  young  wheat — ^but  these  were  rare ; 
mostly  forest  scenery  in  endless  variety  :  a  heron  perched  on  the  bleach- 
ed and  ragged  branch  of  a  dead  tree ;  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  floating  on  the 
water,  or,  startled  by  the  puffing  steamer,  flying  circling  around  with  vrild 
screams;  the  delicious  flower  fragrance  of  the  wild  grapes  wafled 
through  the  cool  evening  air :  such  were  the  charms  of  the  fair  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  scenery  about  Connasauga  stream  is  beyond  description  beautiful. 
It  would  require  the  painter  to  do  justice  to  the  magnificent  outlines  and 
vistas,  the  depth  of  shadow,  the  richness  of  coloring,  the  tree-terraced 
hills,  the  glorious  sunset,  and  the  far  up-shooting  rays  penciled  on  the  sof^ 
sky  and  brilliant  tinted  clouds,  as  it  sinks  just  where  two  lines  of  ro- 
mantic hills  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  come  to  a  point  with  it  in 
the  distant  perspective,  one  with  a  gentler  slope,  and  the  other  a  steep 
rounded  promontory,  while  a  little  graceful  island  between  them  forms  the 
centre  of  the  background.  For  miles  above  where  the  Connasauga, 
which  deserves  its  beautiful  name,  comes  out  from  the  dark  hills  and 
forests,  and  mingles  its  waters  with  the  broad  blue  Tennessee,  the  scenery 
is  one  continual  fairy  dream. 

In  gazing  on  the  ^s^lored  sonrays  forming  a  line  of  beauty  on  the 
water,  I  first  understood  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  expression  *^  rosy 
sea,"  in  the  sweet  song  of  "  Twilight  Dews," 

But  the  supper  bell  rings ;  and  as  I  am  not  so  romantic  as  to  feast  on 
things  less  substantial  than  tea  and  biscuit,  I  will  adjourn  my  admiration 
until  after  the  vespertinal  refreshment,  when  I  have  relit  my  Havana. 

Passengers  on  a  steamboat  have  a  disgusting  habit  of  crowding  along 
the  table,  each  to  claim  a  chair,  when  they  see  preparations  commencing 
for  meals,  so  that  they  may  not  lose  a  place ;  and  by  the  time  the  first 
stroke  of  the  bell  sounds,  each  man  pops  himself  into  a  seat  and  com- 
mences bolting  the  viands ;  so  that  a  modest,  or  a  well-bred,  or  a  negli- 
gent man,  is%iade  to  wait  for  the  second  table.  As  I  consider  myself  in 
the  two  first  of  these  classes,  and  perhaps  in  the  third,  I  found,  when  I 
descended,  the  table  full. 

I  walked  out  on  the  forecastle,  where  I  found  a  gentleman  in  the  same 
situation  as  myself.  We  struck  up  an  acquaintance,  and  I  found  that  he 
was  a  fellow-countryman  from  the  rich  "  Barrens"  of  Green  River ;  he 
was  a  tobacco  planter,  and  on  his  way  to  Virginia  to  purchase  slaves. 
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After  tea,  sitting  down  on  the  very  narrow  guards,  with  our  feet  on  the 
taffrail,  conversation  turned  upon  old  Kentucky,  which  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  subject  of  interest  in  commcm  with  us ;  he  was  a  perfect  Sir 
George  Toudiwood  in  his  way,  and  a  great  epicure  in  wines,  cigars,  and 
good  eating. 

The  sun  gone  down,  ^'  up  rose  the  yellow  moon,"  shining  in  all  its  ro- 
mance and  magnificence  over  this  wild  sylvan  scene :  just  stealing  in 
&int  flickering  lines  of  light  through  the  midnight  darkness  of  the  inter- 
woven boughs  of  the  ancient  forest,  but  spreading  a  sheet  of  liquid  silver 
over  the  dark,  clear  river,  except  where  some  towering  wooded  knob  cast 
a  long  black  shadow  across  its  stilly  water,  and  sleeping  in  mellowed  ra- 
diance on  the  dim,  dreamy  summit  of  some  far  away  mountain. 

The  little  signal  bell  tinkled  to  stop  the  engine,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  running  the  boat  alongside  of  a  woodboat,  which  was  moored  un- 
der a  high  rocky  bank  towards  which  we  were  approaching.  Just 
beyond  the  bank,  which  rounded  short  off,  was  a  deep,  dark,  slimy  cane- 
brake,  whose  dismal  features  were  very  prominently  dirown  into  view  by 
the  murky  reddish  light  of  half  a  dozen  smoky  pine-knot  torches,  which  as 
many  ivory  eyeballed  Ethiops,  and  one  or  two  savage-looking  whites, 
grouped  most  grotesquely  on  the  flatboat,  were  holding  alofl,  to  aSbrd  light 
for  us  to  know  their  whereabouts.  It  was  as  wild  and  picturesque  a  scene 
as  I  ever  beheld  ;  the  glaring  torchlight  illuminating  the  scri^gy  beetling 
cLiff  under  which  the  boat  was  floating,  and  throwing  into  strong  relief 
the  motley  wild-looking  group  of  boatmen,  the  dark  glistening  leaves,  now 
glancing  silvery  in  its  red  light,  of  the  thousand  vines  which  overhung 
the  rock,  and  the  trees  above  it,  whose  gnarled  and  twisted  branches, 
writhing,  serpentine  roots,  and  trembling  leaves,  were  also  lit  up,  and  the 
dense  entangled  mass  of  slender,  rustling,  sleek-shafil^d  canes  beyond. 

The  silver  clear  moonlight  was  basking  far  out  on  the  river  surface,  but 
where  we  were,  the  clifif  before  mentioned  cast  a  deep  gloomy  shadow. 
We  were  running  into  the  flat,  and  some  five  or  six  yards  from  it  the 
men  were  already  uncoiling  a  rope  to  make  it  fast,  when  I  observed  a 
black  object  in  the  water,  apparently  a  floating  log,  but  to  which  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  its  having  a  dark  snout  of  a  stump  looking 
out,  reminding  me  forcibly  of  an  alligator,  which  pame  gliding  along 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  boat.  I  could  see  it  distinctly  in  the  light  of  the  glow- 
ing furnace,  which  reminded  me,  with  its  lurid  flame  hues,  of  the  fiery 
eyes  of  the  monster  giants  in  the  nursery  tales  of  my  boyhood,  as 
they  shed  a  red  blazing  reflection,  which  danced  and  flickered  on  the 
deep  glassy  water  rippling  under  our  bows. 

All  day  we  plodded  along  in  our  slow  creeping  concern,  always  through 
charming  scenery  of  a  similar  character  to  that  already  described.  I 
was  by  no  means  ennuied^  however :  there  was  a  little  naive  Tennesseean 
who  got  on  board  this  morning,  a  pretty  little  creature,  full  of  life  and 
fun,  to  whom  the  captain,  her  relation,  was  Idnd  enough  to  introduce  me, 
and  with  her  I  managed  to  pass  away  time  very  pleasantly,  and  the 
whims  and  eccentricities  of  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  till  the  day  follow- 
ing, when,  with  considerable  regret,  I  bade  adieu  to  the  charming  scenes 
of  the  lovely  Tennessee,  and  to  the  fair  wild  flower  I  had  found  floating 
on  ito  bosom. 

Knoxville  is  a  dry  enough  place,  though  handsomely  situated  on  a  green 
bilL    Its  narrow,  uneven  streets,  and  tall,  old&shioned  red  brick  houses^ 
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with  steep  roofs  and  a  peculiar  air  which  pervaded  it,  reminded  me  of  an 
old  Virginia  town,  and  had  a  quaint  air  of  old  times  about  it,  whidi  o(m- 
trasted  strikingly  to  me  with  the  broad,  level  streets,  shaded  with  oriental 
trees,  and  the  span-new  white  houses,  with  green  blinds,  of  the  more 
southern  towns  I  had  just  left. 

At  Knoxville  we  found  that  there  was  no  stage-ooach  running  to 
Abingdon,  Virginia,  which  was  the  course  we  wished  to  go ;  and  Ryestraw 
and  myself  finding  our  route  lay  for  some  distance  together,  agreed  to 
hire  a  carriage  to  carry  us  as  far  as  Rogersville. 

Would  I  were  gifted  with  the  descriptive  powers  of  Walter  Scott,  to 
do  justice  to  the  magnificent  scenery  of  East  Tennessee  and  Western 
Virginia  !  Hundreds  of  times,  in  roaming  through  it,  have  I  exclaimed, 
truly  ^^  all  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine  !"  for  this  wild,  poetic,  soul- 
inspiring  land,  full  of  scenes  of  which  Arcadia  could  boast,  and  many  an 
unsung  Vale  of  Tempe,  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  drawling,  vulgar 
squatters,  Boeotian  boors,  transcendently  stupid,  on  whom  aU  this  love- 
liness is  as  much  lost  as  ^'  music  in  a  sleeper's  ear,"  and  who  only  think 
of  the  mountains,  that  they  are  "  allfired  rocky,  and  darned  hard  to  climb." 
I  met  an  English  gentleman  at  Bean's  Station,  where  I  stopped  for  a 
couple  of  days  to  make  some  sketches,  who,  from  the  insatiable  thirst  of 
his  countrymen  for  getting  into  unexplored  regions  which  tourists  have 
not  rendered  trite,  had  somehow  found  his  way  out  here.  Contrary  to  the 
grumbling,  depreciating  spirit  of  John  Bull,  he  was  in  ecstasies  with  the 
country,  and  assured  me — ^absurd  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  choose  to 
believe  any  thing  European,  must,  eo  nomine,  be  perfection — that  there 
was  nothing  from  the  blue  Gaudalquiver  to  the  Volga  which  could  at  all 
compare  with  it. 

I  could  not  btit  express  my  regret  that  we  had  no  old  romantic  ruins, 
picturesque  towns,  and  villages,  and  castles,  no  time-honored  traditions, 
to  grace  these  landscapes,  so  well  worthy  of  such  adornment. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  that,  and  the  halo  of  association,  which  lends 
mich  a  charm  to  our  European  scenery,  otherwise  it  is  far  inferior. 

^  But  to  me,"  he  continued,  *'  who  am  more  accustomed  to  the  other, 
there  is  a  fascinating  interest  in  beholding  these  ancient  hills  clad  in  an 
untouched  primeval  forest,  standing  now,  as  they  ever  have  been,  since 
the  world  began." 

^'  It  seems  to  carry  one  back  to  the  time  when  this  old  earth  was  in  its 
childhood." 

"  There  is,  however,"  he  pursued,  "  one  traditionary  association  you 
have,  for  traditionary  now  it  is,  of  the  noble-hearted,  mysterious,  and  mudi 
ill-used  red  men,  who  once  roamed  over  these  scenes,  full  of  a  mournful 
interest  to  me." 

"  I  have  often  thought,  sir,  that  our  country,  much  as  I  love  it,  can 
never  prosper  with  the  curse,  the  damning  curse,  of  the  blood  of  that 
destroyed  race  crying  unto  God  for  vengeance  for  their  wrongs." 

The  way  in  which  I  formed  the  Englishman's  acquaintance,  if  not  alto- 
gether the  most  romantic,  was  at  least  unusual  enough,  llie  first  even- 
ing we  got  to  Bean's  Station,  my  worthy  friend  Ryestraw,  who  was 
troubled  with  dyspepsia,  began  inquiring  if  there  were  any  mineral 
springs  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  informed  that  there  were  two  to- 
gether, a  red  and  a  white  sulphur,  both  issuing  from  the  same  rock  about 
a  mile  off,  near  the  foot  of  Clinch  Mountain,  and  nothing  would  do  him 
but  he  must  start  right  off  for  them,  and  carry  me  with  him. 
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I  chanced  to  take  my  case  of  pencils,  and  colors,  and  portfolio  with  me, 
and  I  found  the  springs  each  in  a  picturesque  little  nook  in  an  angle  of 
the  mountain  where  a  ravine  made  down  it,  that  I  determined  to. make  a 
sketch  of  it.  The  two,  side  by  side,  gushed  out  from  beneath  a  jutting 
rock  some  ten  feet  high,  and  covered  with  rich  velvety  moss  and  beauti- 
fill  ferns.  The  red  sulphur  emptied  into  a  large  basin  cut  in  the  rock 
some  three  feet  deep,  which  it  covered  with  a  sediment  of  the  most 
beautiful  crimson  tint. 

Trailed  along  the  rock,  and  oyer  the  bushes  which  surmounted  it,  ran  a 
most  superb  Indian  creeper  (Bignonia  radieans)  in  the  wildest  tracery  of 
vines  and  graceful  festoons  of  dark  green  leaves,  and  rich  scarlet,  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers.  This  creeper,  which  is  a  favorite  of  mine,  and  a  beau- 
tiful martagon  lily,  whose  turban-like  flowers  drooped  right  over  the 
spring,  were  my  principal  objects  in  making  the  sketch. 

It  was  here  that  I  first  saw  that  very  beautiful  shrub,  the  mountain 
laurel  (Rhododendron  maximum) ;  here  were  all  the  three  varieties  of 
Puroh,  the  white,  the  rose,  and  the  purple,  all  blooming  together; 
they  were  now  in  full  flower,  and  presented  a  magnificent  spectacle,  bor- 
dering the  banks  of  a  small  rocky  stream.  This  lovely  plant,  with  its 
green,  glabrous  leaves  and  delicate  racemes  of  flowers,  will  only  flourish 
on  the  borders  of  the  cool  streams  and  sprawling  torrents  of  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys ;  it  is  never  found  in  lowlands,  and  cannot  be  cultivated 
in  gardens. 

Mr.  Ryestraw,  my  Kentucky  friend,  had  a  mania  for  cutting  walking- 
sticks,  and  while  I  was  occupied  with  my  drawing,  he  clambered  up  on 
the  rock  to  cut  a  jnoung  holly  which  grew  just  over  the  brink.  While  he 
was  whittling  away  at  it,  a  stout,  ruddy-faced  gentleman,  with  gold  specs, 
moustaches,  and  a  barometer  in  one  hand,  and  a  basket  of  geological  spe- 
cimens in  the  other,  suddenly  appeared  around  a  bend,  and  without  ob- 
serving either  of  us,  stopped  to  get  a  drink  of  mineral  water ;  while  he 
stooped  over  the  basin,  suddenly  a  crash  was  heard,  and  a  shower  of  earth, 
and  stones,  and  decayed  leaves,  and  sticks,  came  down  the  rock,  and 
in  the  midst  of  it,  plop  came  Ryestraw,  belter  skelter,  and  pitched  into 
the  Englishman's  back  as  he  stooped  over,  and  both  soused  heels  over 
head  into  the  water. 

A  few  moments  sufiiced  to  bring  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty,  and  hereupon  we  struck  up  an  acquaintance. 

Friend  Ryestraw  fancied  that  sulphur  water  did  not  suit  his  complaint 
so  well  as  chalybeate,  and  set  off  the  day  after  this  adventure  for  a  very 
strong  one  which  he  had  got  wind  of,  some  twelve  miles  east  of  the 
Station,  where  he  proposed  spending  a  week  or  two  before  he  went  to 
Virginia.  He  was  to  take  the  hack  and  my  black  valet  and  his  own,  and 
I  was  to  take  a  seat  in  the  stage,  which  I  was  informed  would  commence 
running  in  a  day  or  two,  and  join  him  there. 

Bean's  Station  was  so  named  when  the  Land  of  the  Cherokee  was  in 
possession  of  the  rightful  owners  of  the  soil,  and  was  originally  a  for- 
tified garrison,  to  protect  the  interloping  Saxon  from  the  marauding  In- 
dians. Some  thirty  years  ago  it  was  probably  the  most  valuable  tavern 
stand  in  the  United  States,  being  situated  at  the  crossing  of  what  were 
then  two  great  thoroughfares— one  from  Virginia  westward,  and  the  other 
from  Kentucky  southward — the  latter  called  the  Great  Wilderness  Road, 
and  two-thirds  of  all  the  tide  of  emigration,  and  the  travel  between  the 
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Atlantic  and  the  Great  West,  passed  along  these  two  roads,  and  Bean's 
Station  was  the  halting  place  for  all  this  swarm  of  travelers.  There  is 
no  village,  only  a  large  three-stor j  brick  building ; — as  many  as  four  hun- 
dred persons  have  staid  over  night  here  at  one  time.  The  property  was 
immensely  valuable;  so  much  so,  that  the  proprietor  refused  twentj 
thousand  dollars  for  one  acre  of  land  to  build  an  opposition  inn  upon. 
He  monopolized  the  whole  concern,  owned  all  the  land  for  miles  around 
the  crossing — found  a  market  for  every  item  of  produce  that  he  could 
raise,  and  amassed,  of  course,  an  enormous  fortune. 

But  the  palmy  days  have  forsaken  it.  The  iron  arteries  through  which 
the  life  current  now  rolls  westward,  have  dried  up  this  channel.  It  is 
still  valuable  property,  but  bears  no  comparison  to  what  it  was  in  former 
days.  The  present  proprietor  is  an  old  bachelor,  and  somewhat  of  a  Don 
Juan  in  his  way,  I  am  told,  having  no  less  than  eighty  progenitors  of  the 
first  degree  of  every  possible  shade  of  color,  of  white,  red  and  black. 

The  English  gentleman  and  myself  made  several  excursions  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  were  richly  rewarded  by  obtaining  some  magnificent 
views. 

The  mountains  generally  run  in  long  unbroken  ridges  for  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  miles,  with  broad,  fertUe  and  beautifiil  valleys  between  ;  but 
in  many  places  this  arrangement  is  broken  in  upon,  and  peaks,  knobs  and 
bluff  headlands,  of  every  imaginable  variety  of  outline,  are  scattered  in 
the  most  picturesque  confusion,  with  narrow  gaps  between,  deep  dells 
and  glades  exquisitely  beautifiU,  with  high  steep  hills  surrounding  them, 
down  which  breaks  some  mountain  torrent  or  thundering  cascade.  Occa- 
sionally, in  coming  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  gaps,  where  you  have 
been  pent  up  in  a  narrow  amphitheatre  of  wooded  mountains,  you  catch 
a  view  down  one  of  those  great  valleys,  for  twenty  miles,  perhaps,  with 
the  long  ridges,  on  whose  sunny  sides  the  cloud  shadows  are  sleeping 
dreamily,  or  chasing  across  after  each  other,  sweeping  away  and  gradually 
becoming  bluer  and  more  indistinct,  till  they  come  to  a  point  where  they 
disappear  in  the  horizon ;  another  turn  discloses  to  your  view  a  deep 
shady  green  dingle,  entirely  closed  in  by  hills ;  and  another  gives  you  a 
view  of  the  wild  rapid  Holston  or  Clinch,  (pity  they  had  not  better  names, 
for  they  are  both  magnificent  streams,)  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  or  roar- 
ing, rushing  rapidly  around  some  rugged  cliff  foaming  over  the  rocks,  and 
shadowed  into  mellow  tints  by  the  beetling  bluff. 

There  is  one  place  east  of  Bean's  Station — Red  Bridge,  it  is  called — 
where  the  Holston  comes  in  sight  of  the  road,  debouching  from  two  gi- 
gantic and  very  precipitous  hills,  where  the  scenery  is  truly  superb. 

But  I  would  soon  exhaust  all  the  superlatives  in  the  language  in  at- 
tempting to  describe  this  endless  profusion  and  variety  of  beauty. 

Nature  has  been  so  prodigal  here,  that  one  is  bewildered  in  trying  to 
make  a  selection ;  and  there  is  so  much  that  is  different  and  yet  blended, 
and  each  displaying  some  peculiar  excellence,  that  one  is  loath  to  leave 
them  untouched,  and  yet  finds  himself  guilty  of  repetition  in  attempt* 
ing  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  peculiarities. 

The  view  from  Clinch  Mountain  Pass  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  most 
grandly  sublime.  The  "  Pass,"  which  is  where  the  Wilderness  Road 
crosses  the  mountain,  is  at  least  a  thousand  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country ;  (friend  Ryestraw's  pate  having  damaged  the  barometer,  we 
could  not  obtain  an  exact  measurement.)   On  it  you  overlook  the  highest 
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ranges  around ;  you  are  elevated  away  above  the  whole  adjoining  counties ; 
and  the  long  ranges  of  mountains  and  valleys  look  for  all  the  world  like 
plough  furrows  in  an  old  field,  and  the  isolated  peaks  seem  like  mole- 
hills below.  Did  you  ever  notice,  where  a  hard  washing  rain  had  worn 
out  a  gully  or  ravine,  the  wave-like  ridges  which  the  water  has  made  ? 
They  have  a  peculiar  and  distinguishing  character  about  them.  I  couhl 
not  help  thinking,  when  gazing  on  this  tremendous  scene,  that  a  deluge 
bad  once  hurled  its  mighty  world  of  waters  over  this  vast  expanse,  and 
washed  up  these  huge  mountain  ranges  as  the  rain-4wollen  rill  forms  its 
little  ridges  in  a  gully. 

Again,  in  casting  a  pebble  into  a  pond,  didst  never  notice,  as  each  re- 
ceding wave  grew  fainter,  how  a  succession  of  little  striated  sinuosities 
formed  by  each  deposit  ?  Cast  your  eye  over  the  map,  and  you  will  find 
a  striking  analogy  in  the  appearance  and  arrangement  of  the  Apalachias, 
in  regard  to  their  position  to  the  ocean  shore,  to  which,  of  course,  the 
deluge  receded,  when  God  sent  a  mighty  wind  and  dried  the  waters  from 
oflf  of  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  view  from  Clinch  Mountain  Pass  was  the  grandest  scene  I  had  yet 
beheld,  though  one  of  a  similar  character  on  Cumberland  Gap  is  even 
superior.  A  mortal  plodding  over  the  plains  and  lowlands  is  bounded  by 
his  little  narrow  horizon,  and  gets  but  a  dim,  indistinct  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  planet  on  which  we  dwell.  But  here  you  gain  some  concep- 
tion, in  gazing  over  a  hundred  miles  in  every  direction  of  this  expansive 
scene,  with  the  mighty  irregularities  of  the  earth's  surface,  miniatured  in 
the  vast  depth  and  distance :  the  faint  outlines  of  the  misty,  snow-dad 
summits  of  Mount  Mitchel  and  Black  Mountain,  the  two  highest  peaks 
in  the  United  States,  looming  up  like  a  dim  cloud  against  the  far  horizon 
south  of  you.  You  seem  to  take  in  some  segment  of  our  globe,  and 
almost  fancy  you  can  see  its  convexity. 

There  has  evidently  been  some  great  convulsion  of  nature  hereabouts, 
for  the  dip  of  the  strata  of  rocks  is  exceedingly  varied ;  in  several  places, 
it  is  perfectly  perpendicular.  In  many  places,  the  upheaval  exhibits  very 
remarkable  phenomena,  altogether  unaccountable  to  me,  particularly  a 
stratification  of  shale,  a  section  of  which  has  much  the  appearance  of 
curled  maple,  and  others  I  observed  strangely  contorted.  I  found  a 
grand  interclinal  axis  running  north  and  south,  at  Tazewell  in  Claiborne 
county.  My  English  friend  informed  me,  that  the  geological  description 
of  this  part  of  the  country  in  '*  Lyell's  Tour,"  is  very  deficient  and  inac- 
curate. 

Here  I  also  found  two  varieties  of  the  cucumber  tree  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  some  of  them  of  immense  size — the  Magnolia  €teuminata  and 
Jf.  marcrophyUa.  The  botany  of  this  country,  and  especially  the  sylva^  is 
very  rich,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  unexplored. 

But  I  must  close  these  desultory  sketches,  though  I  have  many  more 
things  to  describe :  the  Natural  Tunnel  in  Scott  County,  Va. — ^the  Falls 
of  Muddy  Creek,  (which,  notwithstanding  their  repulsive  name,  are  a 
magnificent  spectacle,  and  superior  to  those  of  Tuccoa  and  the  beautifully 
named  Tahlula  in  Georgia,)  and.  the  salt  wells  and  gypsum  quarries  in 
Washington  county,  Va.  And  here  you  and  I,  gentie  reader,  will  bid 
adieu  to  the  Land  of  the  Cherokee. 
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ADMIRALS.* 

JxRKMT  Bbntham  says,  there  is  no  libuse  but  will  find  supporters.  In 
illustration  of  his  opinion,  he  tells  of  certain  barbarous  countries  in  which 
the  pronunciation  of  a  particular  word  gave  to  those  pronouncing  it  the 
right  of  committing  murder  at  pleasure.  He  supposes  that  if  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  such  a  law  in  England,  no  one  would  be  found  support- 
ing it ;  but  that  if  it  was  in  existence,  many  voices  would  be  raised 
i^inst  its  repeal.  Certain  doings  in  this  model  republic  would  perhaps 
convince  him,  that  very  great  abuses  once  gotten  rid  of,  may  still  find  ad- 
vocates for  their  restoration.  This  perversion  of  judgment  is  no  more 
true,  and  scarcely  more  strange,  than  that  which  leads  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  place  themselves  in  opposition,  not  only  to  the  sense  of 
the  people,  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  which  constitute  our  go- 
vernment. 

The  Naval  Committee  of  the  late  House  of  Representatives  has  put 
forth  a  report,  in  which,  among  other  recommendations,  some  reasonable 
and  some  ridiculous,  it  has  one  for  the  creation  of  admirals !  We  are 
not  among  those  who  would  quarrel  with  words  or  persons,  because 
they  have  been  found  in  aristocratic  company,  unless  there  may  be  reason 
for  suspecting  them  of  being  contaminated  with  aristocratic  principles  ; 
but  this  suspicion  attaches  very  strongly  to  the  proposed  naval  title. 

In  our  political,  ecclesiastical,  legal,  social,  educational  and  charitable 
systems,  we  have  stricken  out  new  and  independent  courses,  rules  and  forms 
— ^those  widely  difierent  from  the  models  offered  us  by  European  nations. 
In  all  these  arrangements,  so  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  humanity, 
Europe  is  pointing  to  us  with  admiration,  and  sending  to  us  for  instruc- 
tion in  such  matters  as  she  may  hope  to  imitate.  In  our  military  institu- 
tions we  have  been  more  servile,  less  original,  and  less  consistent ;  conse- 
quently these  are  not  in  harmony  with  our  general  organization,  and  are 
the  sources  of  much  and  growing  popular  dissatisfaction  and  complaint. 

The  steady  and  calm  expression  of  popular  sentiment  has  compelled, 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  naval  oligarchy,  one  wide  and  bold  departure 
from  our  monarchy-borrowed  rules,  in  the  abolition  of  the  lash  ;  and  be- 
fore the  navy  can  again  hope  for  popular  support,  it  must  throw  behind 
it  its  antique  and  foreign  constitution,  and  undergo  such  a  thorough  re- 
modelling, as  shall  bring  it  into  harmony  with  our  country,  people  and 
institutions.  It  must  be  placed  upon  that  footing  which  secures  the  best 
men  for  their  respective  duties,  applies  to  them  some  test  which,  through 
their  whole  lives,  ascertains  that  they  are  competent  to  the  responsibili- 
ties, to  the  rank  and  station  which  they  reach  by  increasing  years.  Those 
who  are  called  to  fill  high  stations  in  other  departments  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, are  called  from  the  qualities  of  fitness  they  manifest,  or  are  supposed 
to  manifest,  at  the  time  of  election  or  appointment.  In  the  naval  service, 
it  is  sufficient  for  a  youth  to  manifest  a  tolerably  respectable  character  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  to  indicate  the  highest  honors  and  rank  for  him  forty 
years  afterwards ;  it  matters  but  little  what  may  have  been  the  degenera- 
tion of  character  or  capacity  in  the  meantime.     Such  a  state  of  things 

"Report  of    Naval  Committee,  30th  Oongi 
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oonstitutes  a  more  essential  aristocracj,  than  that  of  the  French  nobility 
after  its  hereditary  character  was  abolished  and  its  titles  retained ;  because 
it  makes  station  the  result  of  accident  and  not  of  merit :  the  accident  is 
only  that  of  longevity  instead  of  birth,  and  is  nowise  different  in  princi- 
ple. There  can  be  no  wonder  that  a  navy  so  constituted,  degenerates 
from  an  efficient  instrument  of  the  people,  into  a  privileged  institution 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  and  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  republican  forms. 

Whilst  so  much  reform  is  needed,  it  is  no  time  to  be  binding  the  navy 
by  additional  ligatures  to  the  corruptions  of  other  ages  and  other  coun- 
tries, which  for  us  should  be  buried  and  out  of  sight. 

There  is  something  in  a  name.  Our  chief  magistrate  is  an  elective 
magistrate :  what  matters  it,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  he  is  called  Empe- 
ror, King,  or  President  1  Much,  Names  are  the  symbols  of  forms  and 
ceremonies,  of  power  and  prerogative,  and  familiarity  with  the  name 
brings  us  closer  to  the  thing  signified.  The  same  remark  applies  with 
greater  force  to  the  title  of  admiral,  which,  if  established,  is  to  be  reached 
by  the  accident  of  long  life. 

If  the  President  of  the  French  accomplishes  the  title  of  Emperor,  is  it 
believed  that  France  will  remain  long  without  imperial  institutions  ? 

The  higher  officers  of  the  navy  have  the  credit  of  wielding,  from  their 
rank,  a  despotic  power,  which  impedes  progress  and  crushes  reform.  Too 
oflen  the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  instead  of  taking  up  mea- 
sures of  reform,  and  judging  of  them  with  an  independent  and  masculine 
discrimination,  refer  them  to  a  board  of  naval  officers,  chosen  from  their 
rank.  This  rank,  it  has  been  seen,  is  no  measure  of  capacity,  and  conse- 
quently the  measures  are  referred  to  those  without  sufficient  force  of  cha- 
racter to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  routine.  Their  prejudices  and  their 
interests  are  opposed  to  reform — the  nature  of  the  reports  may  be  known 
before  they  are  made,  and  is  always  such  as  sinks  principle  beneath  pre- 
cedents and  privilege  ;  consequently  they  are  at  war  with  public  sentiment ; 
and  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  ends  in  abortion.  The  reports 
of  several  such  boards,  put  forth  in  pomp,  parade  and  ceremony,  have 
fallen  palsied  and  dead  before  the  first  glances  of  popular  common 
sense.  In  the  meantime  the  navy  stands  still,  or  rather  falls  behind  a 
progressive  age.  The  people.  Congress,  and  the  Executive,  must  take  re- 
form out  of  the  hands  of  Navy  Boards.  Such  being  the  evil  influence  of 
rank  without  capacity,  it  would  not  be  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  the 
higher  title  of  admiral,  whilst  nothing  would  be  gained  for  efficiency. 
Would  the  late  letter  of  Daniel  Webster  to  Chevalier  Hulsemann  have 
been  more  powerfiil,  had  it  been  written  by  the  Earl  of  Marshfield,  instead 
of  plain  Daniel  Webster  ?  More  probably  the  true  and  strong  man  would 
have  been  lost  in  the  artificial  nobleman,  and  tha  advocate  of  national 
rights  dwindled  into  the  scrambler  for  class  privileges. 

The  dignity  and  efficiency  of  our  diplomatic  agents  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  commendatory  notice  in  the  independent  political  press  of  Eu- 
rope, and  they  have  been  the  more  distinguished  for  their  plain  repub- 
lican and  unostentatious  style.  So  much  is  this  emblematic  of  the  country 
they  represent,  that  it  should  be  studied  by  those  whose  circumstances 
would  permit  more  ostentation  and  splendor.  The  plain  garb  and  the 
leather  shoe-strings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  contrasted  greatly  with  the 
brilliant  decorations  of  the  court  of  France,  but  took  nothing  from  the 
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philosopher's  power  and  influence.  None  who  consider  his  courtly  man- 
ners, ready  tact  and  great  sagacity,  will  attribute  this  attire  to  ignorance 
and  simplicity  of  character,  but  must  feel  convinced  that  he  sagaciously 
selected  it  as  the  true  decoration  and  emblematic  costume  of  a  republican 
ambassador.  So  long  as  we  preserve  this  simplicity,  and  play  brains 
and  honesty  against  dinner  tables  and  drawing-rooms,  our  diplomacy  will 
be  effective,  and  our  nautical  police  may  be  managed  without  admirals. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
at  the  late  anniversary  festival  of  the  New- York  Union,  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  Washington,  eloquently  sets  forth  the  dignity  of  republican 
official  station,  irrespective  of  the  adventitious  aid  of  ornament  and  title. 
Not  a  word  is  necessary  to  point  the  application  c^  Mr.  Everett's  remarks 
to  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

*'  I  have  trodden  with  emotion  the  threshold  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  the 
Palace  of  Justice,  in  France.  I  thought  with  respect  of  a  long  line  of  il- 
lustrious chancellors  and  justices,  surrounded  by  the  insignia  of  office,  clothed 
in  scarlet  and  ermine,  who,  within  their  splendid  halls,  have,  without  fear 
or  favor,  administered  justice  between  powerful  litigants.  But  it  is  with 
deeper  emotions  of  reverence — it  is  with  something  like  awe-— that  I  have 
entered  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  It  is  not  that  I  have  heard 
there  strains  of  forensic  eloquence  rarely  equalled,  never  surpassed,  from 
the  Wirts,  the  Pinkneys  and  Websters— it  is  because  I  have  seen  there  a 
specimen  of  the  perfection  of  the  moral  sublime  in  human  afiairs. 

^'I  have  witnessed  from  the  low  dark  bench,  destitute  of  the  insignia  of 
power,  from  the  lips  of  some  grave  and  venerable  magistrate,  to  whom 
years  and  grey  hairs  could  add  no  new  titles  to  respect,  (I  need  write  no 
name  under  that  portrait,)  the  voice  of  justice  and  equity  has  gone  forth 
to  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  Union,  administering  the  law  between 
citizens  of  independent  states,  settling  dangerous  controversies,  adjusting 
disputed  boundaries,  annulling  unconstitutional  laws,  reversing  erroneous 
decisions,  and,  with  a  few  mild  words  of  judicial  wisdom,  disposing  of 
questions  a  hundred  fold  more  important  than  those  which,  within  the  past 
year,  from  the  plains  of  Holstein,  have  shaken  the  pillars  of  continental 
Europe,  and  all  but  brought  a  million  of  men  into  deadly  conflict  with 
each  other." 

Having  carefully  sought  for  some  substance  in  the  arguments  for  the 
institution  of  admirals,  the  most  we  have  been  able  to  make  of  them  is  a 
mere  question  of  smoke  and  noise.  It  is  said  that  our  chief  naval  com- 
manding officers  cannot  have  as  many  guns  fired  in  their  honor  as  if  they 
were  called  admirals,  or  as  many  as  they  fire  for  persons  who  are  called 
admirals.  A  very  simple  rule  settles  that  question.  We  say  to  the  for- 
eigner :  "  we  fire  as  many  guns  for  you,  as  you  will  for  us ;  and  if  we  can- 
not agree  upon  that,  we  both  save  our  powder  for  more  useful  purposes, 
and  avoid  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  confusion,  without  any  interference 
with  our  friendly  relations." 
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A  PROPOSAL  TO  ESTABLISH  AND  MAINTAIN 

ONE  UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES  &  COINS 

AMOHKQ  ALL  CIVXLIZ£0  AND   COHMXBCIAL  NATIONS. 


"  To  oonBult  the  welfare  of  the  people  b  the  fint  great  law." 

"  If  a  Millennial  period  for  tfak  world  is  ever  to  come,  (as  many  wise  hare  deemed, 
and  pious  prayed,)  it  mast  be  preceded  by  oneeammon  language  and  one  common  ttfwtom 
qf  weight*  and  measuree  as  the  bases  of  intercourse. *'—Aijezandxr.* 

It  is  confidentlj  believed,  that  no  circumstance  would  have  such  a  hap- 
py influence  upon  the  social  and  commercial  intercourse  of  nations,  as 

ONK   UNIFORM   BTSTKM   OF   WBIOHTS,  MEASURES   AND   COINS ; 

and  the  author  of  this  paper,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  proposes 
it  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  London  Industrial  Convention ;  and 
by  their  influence,  to  the  friends  of  commerce,  industry  and  reform 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  simplest  transaction  of  traffic  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  some  knowledge  of  weights  and  measures,  and  very  little  inter- 
course can  be  had,  with  advantage,  without  the  aid  of  coins  ;  yet,  in  regard 
to  all  of  them,  there  exists  a  paucity  of  information,  and  a  lamentable  want 
of  uniformity,  which  is  calculated,  at  all  times,  to  create  confusion,  and 
often  to  encourage  fraud  and  imposition.  While  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge have  been  rapidly  advancing  towards  perfection,  those  of  weights, 
measures  and  coins  have  remained  stationary ;  science  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered them  unworthy  of  her  notice, — while  the  arts  have  contributed 
but  little  to  their  improvement.  The  Rev.  Rogers  Ruding,  the  learned 
author  of  "  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain,"  remarks  that,  "  from 
the  time  of  the  eminent  artist  Simon,  to  the  present,  [1840, J  (with  the 
exception  of  that  period  which  is  filled  with  the  works  of  Croker,)f  the  art 
of  coining  has  declined  with  a  rapidity,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account.^* 

The  most  ancient  method  of  trading  was,  doubtless,  by  plain  barter : 
exchanging  one  article,  directly,  for  another ;  but  even  this  could  not  have 
been  extensively  prosecuted,  without  the  aid  of  weights  and  measures. 

Afterwards,  some  necessary  of  life  became  the  object  of  general  ex- 
change, as,  for  instance,  ''  cattle,"  in  the  ancient  meaning  of  that  word, 
"  pecunia,"  which  now  includes  both  "  cattle"  and  "  money."  The  legal 
term  "  chattels,"  includes  all  personal  property,  and  it  was  not  until  more 
modem  times  that  domestic  animals  were  exclusively  denominated  *'  cattle." 

The  next  step  upon  the  ladder  of  improvement  was,  to  exchange  the 
metals,  by  weight,  for  some  other  useful  article.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Abraham  weighing  to  Ephrom  the  400  shekels  of  silver  he  gave  for  a 
burial  place  in  Machpelah.  (Gen.  xxiii. :  14,  16.)  This  was  1860  years 
B.  C.  So,  Joseph,  1727  years  B.  C,  was  sold  for  20  shekels  in  weight  of 
silver ;  and  his  brethren,  1707  years  B.  C,  carried  back,  in  their  sacks, 
the  same  weight  of  precious  metal  which  they  had  previously  exchanged, 
in  the  same  manner,  for  com.     And  lastly,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  which 

*  J.  H.  Alexander,  author  of  the  very  yalaable  Diet  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
t  i.  e.  The  reign  of  Qaeen  Anne  and  part  of  that  of  George  I. 
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was  only  590  years  B.  C,  we  find  that  prophet  '*  weighing  in  a  balance*^ 
the  17  shekels  of  silver  which  he  gave  for  his  cousin^s  field. 

Here,  then,  we  perceive  that,  for  1000  years,  bartering  with  a  metallic 
medium  had  not  got  beyond  ascertaining  its  value,  by  its  weighty  at  every 
transaction. 

The  ancient  Grecian  weights  and  coins  had  sometimes  the  same  names ; 
thus  plainly  pointing  back  to  the  time  when  the  uncoined  metal  was 
weighed  for  the  purposes  of  exchange.  In  fact,  we  have  no  certain  know- 
ledge of  any  coinid  money  until  about  561  years  B.  C,  when  Croesus,  the 
fifth  and  last  of  the  Mermnadse  who  reigned  in  Lydia,  and  who  was,  pro* 
verbially,  the  richest  of  mankind,  coined  his  Crcesi, 

We  are  aware  that  the  point  of  precedence  in  coinage  is  contended  for 
the  Lydians,  the  jEginetans,  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  Phoenicians,  and 
that  some  respectable  authors  say  that  money  was  coined  in  Argos,  in 
894,  B.  C, 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Jews  made  coins.  The  first  mention  of 
theirs,  in  history,  is  when  Antiochus  Sidetus,  the  7th  King  of  Syria,  grant- 
ed the  privilege  to  Simon  the  Maccabee,  which,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters, was  about  the  150th,  and,  to  others,  the  139th  year  B.  C.  These 
coins  weighed  each  one  shekel,  were  stamped,  in  Hebrew,  with  the  words, 
"  The  Shekel  of  Israel;*  they  weighed,  according  to  Alexander,!  0.032068 
lb.,  but  according  to  Josephus,  they  were  equal  to  4  Attic  drachmes ;  each 
of  which  are  rated,  by  Alexander,  at  67.38  grains.  Specimens  of  this 
most  ancient  coin  are  said  to  have  been  handed  down  to  modem  times, 
and  although  much  worn,  they  are  said  to  weigh  from  215  to  229  grains 
of  Troy, 

The  first  Roman  coins  of  silver  are  said  to  have  been  made  about  266 
or  269  years  B.  C,  and  their  first  of  gold  ones,  207  B.  C. ;  but  they  are 
represented  to  have  been  in  common  use  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
about  600  years  B.  C. 

The  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  was  the  Eoman  Mint,  and  the  word 
"moneta,"  (whence  comes  our  word  "money,")  referred  to  the  image 
upon  the  coin. 

The  Hebrew  weights  were  the  Beka,  which,  according  to  Alexander, 
is  0.016043  lb. ;  the  Gerah,t  22.46  grains  ;  the  Kichkar,  96.258287  lb. ; 
the  Maneh,  1.925166  lb. ;  the  Shekel,  0.032068  lb.,  and  the  Talent. 

The  table  of  weights,  for  weighing  silver,  is  as  follows — {See  Ap.  to 
Moreens  Gazetteer.) 

lb.       OS.       dwt   gn. 
20  Gerahs, = 

Shekel, =      0 0 9 24  Troy 

1200 60..Maneh§ =      2 3 6-..10f 

3,600,000-. 3000 60. .Talent  =  113. ..10 1...101 

But  the  weights  for  weighing  other  things  than  silver  were  about  ^th 
heavier. 


The  Hebrew  word  Shekel  is  derived  from  the  verb  "  to  weigh." 
t  Dictionary  of  Weights  and  Measures,  by  J.  H.  Alexander.    Baltimore.    1850. 

*    X  *'  Gerah,"  a  grain,  the  smallest  particle  of  any  thing.    See  Ex.  xxx. :  13. 

$  But  see  Ezekiel  xlv.  12.     "  20  shekels,  25  shekels,  15  shekels,  shall  be  your 

maneh." 
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We  find  some  of  these  names  of  weights  in  the  tables  of  weights  of 
other  countries,  but  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  in  the  denomination ;  for- 
instance — 

The  TalantOD  of  the  ancient  Babylonians  is, 96,258,295  lbs. 

"  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 57,754,977    »* 

••  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 96,258,295    *' 

•*  Attic  ;  before  Solon 80,215,246    •» 

"      after      do 67,754,977    «« 

from  which  it  will  be  perceived,  that  one  of  the  evils  herein  complained 
of,  viz. — ^the  want  of  uniformity  in  weights,  commenced  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  world. 

The  ancient  Greek  weights  were  the  following : — 

BJBLOW   THE  DaAOBMA. 


u 

it 
t« 


Lepton, =r  0,18  grains. 

7  --  Kalkous, 1,40 

28 4 Emiobolion, 5,62 

56 8 2  -.  Obolos i...  18,717 

112  ..   16 4 2     Diabolon 22,46 

336  ..  48 12 6 3     Drachme,.  112,30 

ABOVE   THE   DaACHUA. 

Drachme — meaning  as  mach  of  anything  as  can  >  _^ 
be  taken  up  with  the  fingers ^ 

2    Didrakmon, =  0,032,086  lbs. 

100 50  ..   Mna, 

5,000  ..  3000 60     Tantalon,* 96,258,295    " 

1,000  ..  5,000  ...  100  1}  Tantalonof  i^gina, 

(See  the  tables  of  A.  B.  Conger,  based  upon  the  treatise  of  Wurro  and  the 
tables  of  Bouillet,  and  the  Diet,  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  Alexander.) 

The  ancient  Roman  weights  are  thus  represented : — 

BELOW   THE   SlCILiqUUS. 

•  dwt  gn.  Troy. 

Siliqua, 0    2,92 

3  ..   Obolas, 8,76 

6 2  ..  Scrupulam, .  17,53 

12 4 2    Semisextula, 1  11,6 

24 8 4 2    Sextula, 2  22,13 

36 12 6 3  ..   1,5  Siciliquus, 4    9,19 

ABOVE  THE  SlCILiqUDS. 

Siciliquus, , =  0     0  4    9,19 

13  --  Duella, 5  20,26 

4 3    Uncia 17  12,79 

48  ..  36  ..  12  Libra.t 10  10     9,53 

4,800    3,600    1,200    100  Centumpodium 87    7  19  17,06 

It  is  upon  the  above  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  weights  that  the  pre- 
sent weights,  used  throughout  the  commercial  world,  have  been  mainly 
founded  ;  but  with  an  astonishing  variation  in  their  relative  values.     For 


*  The  word  meaosa  balance,  t  Libra,  a  balance. 
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instance,  take  the  ancient  Grreek  drachme,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  equal 
to  112.30. 

OraiBfl. 

The  Drachm  (Apothecaries)  of  England  and  the  U.  S.  i8,..=  60 

The  Drachma  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  is, 56,31 

«•              Berlin, 56,40 

••              Berne, 62,71 

"              Cairo, 48,60 

••              Cologne, 56,35 

••              Dresden, • 56,29 

»•              Frankfort,.. 60,93 

»•              Germany,  generally, 57,53 

•*              Greece, 59 

••              Hamburg, 58,40 

••              Hanover, 59,03 

••              Hungary, 48.62 

»•              lonianlsles, 47,25 

•«              Leipsic, 56,36 

"              Lubec, 58,45 

"              Morea, 46,26 

*'              Mecklenburg, 61,27 

Nurnberg, 57,53 

Smyrna 49,21 

Tripoli  in  Africa, 48 

Tripoli  in  Syria, 46,73 

••              Vienna, 67,69 

•«              Weimar, 56,36 

••              Wurtemberg, 56,38 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ancient  Roman  Scrupulum. 

Oralac 

The  Scruple  of  England  and  the  TJnited  States  is, 20 

"  Amsterdam, 19,781 

•*  Denmark  and  Holstein, 19,177 

••  Germany,  generally, 19,177 

••  Holland, 20,096 

»•  Sweden, 19,024 

This  list  might  bQ  much  increased  were  it  necessary. 

Before  the  18th  year  of  Henry  VIIL,  there  was  a  ^^  pound  ^^  in  Eng- 
land called  "the  Tower  pound^''  lighter  than  the  succeeding  "Troy 
pound"  by  }  of  an  ounce. 

The  following  table  of  it  is  found  in  Buding's  Annals  of  Coinage : — 

l\    Wheat  Corns. 

32      24  .-  Pennyweight,* 

480 20  . .  Ounce. 

5760 240..  12  ..  Ponnd=:5,400  grains  Troy. 

The  learned  have  not  agreed  upon  the  origin  of  the  word  "  TVoy,"  as 
distinguishing  a  series  of  weights.  Some  trace  it  to  the  ancient  city  of 
that  name,  at  whose  fairs  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  seen ;  others  derive 
it  from  the  mythological  name  of  the  city  of  London ;  while  a  third  trace 
it  to  "  troisy^  three,  because,  as  they  say,  the  pound  is  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  that  number  of  denominations.!  The  word  "  pound"  origi- 
ginally  meant "  weight." 

*  For  tbe  manner  which  "  pennyweight*'  wm  derived  horn  the  weight  of  a  peon 
see  Adams' Rep.  31. 
t  Bee  Adams'  Bep.  34. 
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The  pound,  (lb.)  whether  of  Troy  or  Avoirdupois,  has  5760  grains ;  and 
one  cubic  inch  of  pure  water,  (the  barometer  being  80,  and  the  thermomr 
eter  62  Fahr.),  is  —  252,458. 

.  The  Troy  weight,  as  used  by  goldsmiths  since  1627,  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Before  1527,  gold  and  silver  were  weighed  by  the  English  Tower 
pound  oi  1  li  ounces.) 

Grains. 

24.. Pennyweights,  (dwt.) 

480 20. .  .Onnce,  (oz.) 

5760 240 12 Pound,  (lb.) 

Troy  weight,  as  used  by  apothecaries  in  retail  eeUing^  (for  in  both  buy- 
ing and  selling  at  wholesaley  they  use  the  Avoirdupois  weight,)  is  thus  di- 
vided : 

Grains. 

24 Scruple.  (3.) 

60 3 Drachms,  (3*) 

480 24 8.. Ounce,  (|.) 

6760 288 96- -.12. .Pound,  (lb.) 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of  a  pound  TVoy,  as  compared 
with  the  pound  Avoirdupois^  in  the  following  places : 

The  pound  Troy  in  England  and  the  United  States 0,882867  lb. 

Scotland 1,088778 

Old  Iron 1,429111 

Glasgow  Iron 1 ,406222 

Mint  of  United  States 0,822867 

Avoirdupois  lb 1, 

According  to  Dr.  Young,  (who  reduced  them  from  Vega,)  the  following 
are  the  discrepancies  in  the  apothecaries'  grain,  as  used  by  different  peo- 
ple: 

English 1000  Neapolitan 860 

Austrian .1125  Piedmontese. 824 

Bernese ...  966  Portuguese 864 

French 981  Roman 909 

Genoese 850  Spanish 956 

German 968  Swedish 956 

Hanoverian 978  Venetian 809 

Dutch 989 

Troy  weight,  as  used  for  weighing  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones, 
has  been,  since  the  17th  century,  as  follows : 

Parts. 

16   Grain=to  0  ^j^  of  a  grain  of  Troy. 
4  Carat=-to  S\  grains  of  Troy. 

The  word  '*  carat"  is  taken  from  the  name  of  a  bean,  the  fruit  of  an 
Abyssinian  tree  called  "  Kaura,^'* 

Avoirdupois  weight,  sometimes  written  '^  haberdupois,"*  and  anciently 
averdupois.     (Fr. :  choses  poisable.) 

*  "  Haverdupois"— 24  Henry  YIII.,  ch.  3. 
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Mention  of  this  weight  is  made  in  English  books  in  the  time  of  Henry 
Vm.*  It  is  supposed,  by  some,  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Ro- 
mans, ^'  averure, '  to  weigh ;  and  by  others,  from  the  French,  "  avoir  du 
poisy"  to  have  weight.  It  was  originally  used  to  mean  weighable  arti- 
cles.* 

The  table  is  as  follows : 


Drachms. 
16 

266.-- 

7168... 

28762... 


Onnce. 
,..16......  Pound. 

.448 28 Quarter. 

.1792 112 4 Hundred. 


673440  ...35840 2240 80 20 Ton. 

In  England  the  100  weight  for  sugar  and  wax  is =108  lbs. 

wool  ••      110 

iron  ••      120 

most  other  things    112 


it 


•i 


(ft 


«t 


Mr.  Adams,  speaking  of  this  and  similar  abuses  of  language,  says — 
*'  Of  all  the  tangles  of  confusion  to  be  unravelled  by  the  regulation  of 
weights  and  measures,  these  abuses  of  language  in  their  nomenclature  are 
perhaps  the  most  inextricable.'^ — {^P*  of  Sec.  of  State  on  Weights  and 
Measures^  1821.) 

The  following  table,  containing  the  comparison  of  weights  of  different 
places,  showing  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  place  that  are  equal  to  100 
pounds  Avoirdupois,  will  be  appreciated : 

One  Hundred  Pounds  Avoirdupoit  ( EngUah)  are  equal  lo 


91.81 

of  Amsterdam, 

135.59 

of  Lucca, 

96.76 

Antwerp, 

104.10 

Madeira, 

112.60 

Barcelona, 

143.20 

Malta, 

92.64 

Basil, 

143.70 

Mantua, 

91. 

Berften, 

111.63 

Marseilles, 

96.80 

Berlin, 

141.93 

Modena, 

86  85 

Bern, 

113.58 

Montpelier, 

92.59 

Bilboa, 

90.79 

Morea, 

125.31 

Bologna, 

110.86 

Moscow, 

91.72 

Bordeaux, 

80.87 

Munich, 

90.93 

Bremen, 

88.94 

Nuremberg, 

111.90 

Breslau, 

139.33 

Parma, 

90.80 

Copenhagen, 

139.22 

Pisa, 

112. 

Cracow, 

88.16 

Prague, 

103.07 

Dantzic, 

108.46 

Riga, 

97.14 

Dresden, 

133.69 

Rome, 

133.56 

Florence, 

91.80 

ftotterdam. 

97.02 

Frankfort, 

87.40 

Rouen, 

93.63 

Hamburgh, 

110.86 

Russia, 

93.20 

Hanover, 

114.29 

Sardinia, 

119.27 

Konigsberg, 

98.40 

Spain, 

133.56 

Leghorn, 

98.77 

Teneriflfe, 

97.14 

Leipsic, 

122.93 

Turin, 

98.80 

Lisbon, 

96  77 

U..n. 

100. 

London, 

100. 

U.  S.  of  Americi 

93.83 

Lubec, 

112.20 

Warsaw. 

•  But  see  Stat.  9  Ed.  III.  (1335,)  and  37  Bd.  III.  (1353,)  and  Adams*  Rep. 
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In  examining  ihe  subject  of  fnsasures^  we  will  find  the  same  difficulties 
and  want  of  unifonnitj,  and  perhaps  even  more,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  most  of  the  ancient  lineal  measures  were  founded  upon  comparisons 
which  were,  themselves,  uncertain.* 

The  following  were  the  Hebrew  long  measures,  viz.,  2>t^t^— the  breadth 
of  a  finger.  Palm — ^the  breadth  of  four  fingers,  or  of  the  hand.  Span — 
the  distance  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  the 
hand  being  extended.  Cuhit — the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of 
the  middle  finger. f  Fathom — the  length  of  the  outstretched  arms.^ 
EzehUVs  rod — Arabian  pole — Sccmus^  or  Egyptian  measuring  line. 

The  Hebrew  itinerary  measures  were — 

Cvhit — Stadium — ^the  distance  between  the  pillars  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  foot-race  course  at  Olympia,  which  was  called  the    ^'Stadium.'* 

The  Sabbath  day 8^  journey — Parcuany  of  Persia,§  and  the  day^s  journey. 

The  table  is  as  follows  :— 

Digits. 

4        Palm. 

3        Span. 

2        Cnbit. 

4        Fathom. 

100        Stadia. 

10        Mile. 

24  days*  journey. 

But  these  measures,  founded  upon  comparisons  with  parts  of  the  natural 
body,  were  erroneous,  because  those  parts  are  not  sufficiently  uniform  in 
different  members  of  the  human  family. 

The  ancient  Greek  measures  of  length  were  based  upon  comparisons  of 
a  similar  character. 

Digiti — finger's  breadth ; — Doron, — 4  fingers*  breadth ; — Lichas. 

Orthodoron,  the  distance  from  the  wrist  to  the  end  of  the  fingers  ; — 
Spithame,  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  Uke  hand 
being  expanded ; — Pons,  the  length  of  the  foot ; — Pygme,  the  distance  from 
the  wrist  to  the  elbow ; — ^Pygon. 

Pecus  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  Pace  or  Oryga, 
the  length  of  the  outstretched  arms.  Stadium,  the  distance  between  the 
pillars  of  the  race-course  at  Olympia ;  which  was  600  times  the  length  of 
the  foot  of  Hercules. 


•  The  diitaoce  of  the  oatBtretched  ann8  ii  said  to  be  the  height,  or  stature ;  the  paee, 
1-2  of  the  statare ;  the  cnbit,  1-4 ;  the  foot,  1-6 ;  the  span,  1-8.  The  hand  is  reckoned 
1-3  of  the  foot,  and  the  breadth  of  the  thumb  1-12.  We  reqoested  Mr.  Jno.  O.  Mesgs, 
of  this  dty,  to  ascertain  from  his  book  of  measures  what  is  tlie  average  size  of  the  toot 
of  a  male  in  this  city.  The  measurement  of  the  feet  of  300  males  amounted  to  1970^ 
inches;  the  average  being  9-§44  inches.  The  Grecian  poos  is  9.10,  and  the  Boman 
pes  is  11.64. 

t  This  measure  is  spoken  of  before  the  flood :  bnt  it  seems  that  in  after  times  there 
were  3  cubits,  viz..  the  cubit  of  man,  17  inches ;  the  cubit  of  the  king,  21  inches ;  and  that 
of  the  nnctuary,  35  inches. — {Adanu*  Rep.  16.) 

X  This  length  was  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  height  of  the  individual,  and 
every  body  knows  how  essentially  heights  differ  in  different  mdividuals. 

^  Parasaoga,  a  Persian  measure  of  roads.  Perse  flchoenos  et  Paragansas^  alii  alia 
neomm  determinant— (P/ta.) 
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The  table  of  Oreek  small  measures  of  lenptk,  is  as  follows : — 

F.       L 

Daktulos, =0  0,75 

2  .  Kondulos, =.  1,51 

4  ..  2  Palaiste, =.  3,03 

(or  Doron.) 

8  ..  4..2.-JDikas,or =.  6,06 

(Emipodion.) 

10  ..  6  ..  2.5     1.25  Dikas, , =.  7,58 

11  ..  5.6    2.75  1.375  1.01  Orthodoron, =.  834 

12  -.  6 -.3-.  1.5-.  1.2  -.  1.09  Spithame =.  9.10 

16  ..  8  .-  4  -.  «     .-  1.6  ..  1-46  ..  1.3  -.  Poaa, =1  0.13 

18  ..  9  ..  4.5    2.25    1.8  ..   1.63  ..  1.6  ..  1.126  Pagme =1  1.65 

SO  ..10  ..5  ..  2.6. •  2  ..  1.81  ..  1.6  ..  1.25.  1.1  .  PaDons,.  ==1  3.17 
24  ..12. .6  ..  3  ..2.4..  2.18  ..  2  ..  1.5  .  1.3  . 1  D.Pekus  =1  6.20 
Pons,- =0  000  1.01 

2.5..  Bema,^ =.       .  2.52 

6..       2.6..  Orguia =.       2  6.06 

10  ..      4     ..  1.6  ..  DekapoTu, s=.      3  1.11 

(or  KalaiDoa.) 

60..     24..       10..     6..Amma, =.     20  0.68 

100..     40..       16.6     10       1.6  ..Plethron, =.     33  2.14 

600..  240..     100  ..  60     10..     6..    Stadion, «=.  202  0.87 

1200..  480..     200       120    20..   12..     2..Diaa]o8, =.  404  1.76 

2400  ..  960  ..  400  240  40  ..  24  ..  4  ..  2  ..Ippikon, ..  =r.  809  0.50 
7200  ..2880  ..   1200  ..  720  120  ..  72  ..  12  ..  6  ..  3  Dolikoa,  =^1  667  1.51 

The  ancient  measures  of  length  among  the  Romans  were : — 

Sextnla,  (the  6th  part.) 

Sicilkiaas,  (the  4tfa  part.) 

SemiuDcia,  (the  one-half.) 

DigitOB,  fingers'  breadth. 

Uncia,  12th  part  of  anything. 

Palmus,  the  breadth  of  four  fingers. 

Pes,  the  length  of  the  foot. 

Palmipes,  the  length  of  the  foot,  and  breadth  of  four  fingers  added. 

Cubitus,  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger. 

Pes  Sestertius. 

Passns. 

Decempeda. 

Actus. 

Milliare. 

The  following  is  the  ancient  Roman  table  of  lengths  : — 

Inches^ 

Seztula, s=0.16 

1.5  ..Siciliquus, 0.24 

3  ..     2  ..Semiunica, 0.48 

4.5  ..     3  ..     1.5  ..Digitus, 072 

6      ..     4  ..     2      ..    1.3..Unica« 0.97 

18      ..12..     6      ..    4      ..     3  ..  Palmos, 2.91 

72      ..  48  ..  24      ..  16      ..  12  ..     4..  Pes, 11.64 

Tdt.Fl. 

Pes, =0  0,97 

1.25..  Palmipes, 1,21 

1.5.-         1.2  ..Cubitus, 0 

2.6..        2  ..        1.6  ..Pes  Sestertius, 2, 

5    ..         4..         3.3..         2..    Passus, 11,85 

10    ..         8..         6.6..        4..         2  Decempeda, 3  0,70 

120    ..       96..       80      ..       48..      24..     12  Actus, 38  2,49 

5000    ..  4000..  3333     ..  2000..  1000  ..  500  ..  41.6  Mittiare.    1617,275 
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Hiese  ancient  measures  of  length,  being  founded  upon  comparison  with 
oertain  parts  of  the  body,  ought  to  correspond ;  but  that  they  do  not,  wUl 
be  perceived  by  the  following  table : — 

Bcriptnre  Long 

HoMure.  Or«eiaB«  Roman. 

Digit, — ^Digit  kraosverras, 0  in.  912  dec.  .0  in.  7554  ^ec.  .0  in.  725  dec. 

Palm,  FalmamiDororDoroD,..3  '*  648  "    ..3  **  0218    "    -.2    "  901   " 
Span,  or  Spithame, 10"   944  "    ..9   »•  0656    "   .1.2    "505  " 

F.  L 

PonSfOrPee, "  "   ..i.O"  0875    "  .11     "  604  " 

Cubit,  CobituB,  or  PeciM,     ..1.9"  888"    ..1.6"  1312    "    1.5    "406    " 
Fathom,  Pace,  PaasuB,  ..7.3"    552"     ..6.0"    525    "4.10    "    02 


•c 


(or  Ofgya.) 


Ydi.       F.I.  YdB.    F.L 


Stadium, 201  1.7-78     ..  200  4.4-5 

Mile,  or  Milliare, 1612  1.2-24     ..1161  2.0-0 

The  lineal  measures  now  in  use  in  commercial  countries,  having  taken 
their  origin  from  the  foregoing  ancient  long  measures,  it  becomes  a  curi- 
ous subject  of  inquiry,  how  far  they  agree ;  we  select  for  the  experiment, 
ike  foot  measure. 

Foot. 

That  of  England  and  the  United  States,  b  equal  to, 1 

Amsterdam, s=  .930 

Antwerp, =  .940 

Angsberg =  .972 

Barcelona, • =  .992 

Berlin.  1 =   •• 

Berne, =s  .962 

Bologna, s=1.244 

Bremen, • =s  .955 

Breslau, =sl.l25 

Brussels, ss  .902 

China, =1.127 

Constantinople, =ss2.195 

Copenhagen, « s:1.049 

Dantzic, =  .923 

Dresden, =  .929 

Florence, =  .996 

Geneva, =1.119 

Hamburg, =^  .933 

Leghorn, , =  .992 

Leipsic, =1.034 

Lisbon, =:  .952 

Madrid, =  .915 

Marseilles, =  .641 

Moscow, s=  .928 

Munich, =  .947 

Palermo, =  .749 

Paris, =1.066 

Prague, =s  .987 

Riga, -=  .933 

Rome, =s  .966 

Stockholm, =  1 .073 

Turin, =1.676 

Venice, =1.137 
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Fool. 

Vienna, =1.036 

Ulm =  .826 

Utrecht, -.     =  .741 

Warsaw, =1.169 

Zurich, =  .976 

By  the  preceding  table,  it  is  shown,  that  if  any  person,  residing  in 
London  or  Philadelphia,  was  to  order  exactly  one  foot  of  any  article  from 
each  of  the  above  ^  foreign  places,  he  would  be  surprised  to  find,  upon 
their  arrival,  that  no  two  of  them  agreed  in  length.  We  have  confined 
ourselves  to  measures  of  length  ;  would  time  admit,  it  were  easy  to  show 
that  those  of  capacity  and  surface  would  exhibit  similar  results. 

The  Hebrew  silver  money,  copying  the  names  of  their  weights,  were 
the  Gerah — ^the  Bekah — ^the  Shekel — the  Maneh,  or  Mina-Hebrica^  and 
the  Talent.  The  gold  coins  were  the  Solidus  Aureas,  or  Sextula — ^the 
Shekel  of  gold,  and  the  Talent  of  the  same  metal. 

Hie  table  is  as  follows  : 


Ctorah.  ................................ ........ 

L.  s. 
=         0    0 
=        0     1 
=    •02 
=        6  14 
=     342    3 

D. 
1 

10.. Bekah 

1 

20 2. ..Shekel 

1,200... 120 60 Maneh 

60,000 .  .6,000 . . .  3,000 60  . .  .Talent  of  silver. . 

3 
0 
9 

Hie  Solidus  was«=12«. — ^the  Shekel  of  gold,  £1  16*.  6cf.,  and  the  Talent 
of  jgold  to  £5475. 
The  Grecian  coins,  in  like  manner,  follow  their  weights^  viz. : 

BELOW   THE   DKACHM. 

Leptron ez= 

'7      Kalkous = 

14 2.-,Dikalkon = 

28 4 2.Emiobolion — 

56 8 4 2.0bolos -- 

112 16 8 4..2.Diobolon =: 

224 32... 16 8..4...2.Tetrobolon = 

336 48. ..24 12. .6. ..3 1.5  Drakme.  = 

ABOVE    THE   DRACHM. 

Drakme ss 

2 Didfakraon =■ 

4 2. ..  .Tetradrackmoo -. 

20 10 5..Krii8on8 — - 

100 50 25..     5...Mna == 

6,000 3,000... 1,500.  .300.. 60. Faltulon = 

(of8ilT«rO 

60.000 30,000.15,000.3,000.600..  10  Tantalon  =     10555      93    2.6 

(6f  Gold.) 

The  ancient  Romans  reckoned  their  copper  money  by  asses,* — ^their 
silver  money  by  sestertii,  and  their  gold  money  by  the  Attic  talent.  Ser- 
vius  TuUius  was  the  first  who  caused  money  to  be  coined  by  stamping 
on  brass  the  image  of  cattle. 

The  Ass  was  originally  one  pound  weighty  but  it  gradually  diminished 


#  Des.  brass. 


a 

Cta. 

IL 

0 

00 

0.5 

• 
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« 

7.3 

1 

4.6 

2 

9.3 

5 

8.6 

11 

7.2 

17 

5.9 

• 

17 

5.9 

• 

35 

1.8 

. 

70 

3.7 

3 

51 

8.6 

17 

59 

3.2 

1055 

59 

3.2 

\ 
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to  ^  of  a  lb.     It  was  divided  into  12  equal  parts,  called  *'  Uncise," 
whence  comes  our  *'  ounce," 

The  Sestertuus,  or  sesterce,  was  equal  to  2J  asses. 

The  Aureus  of  gold  was  equal  to  100  sesterces. 

The  Talent  was  yariouslj  estimated  from  860  to  1020  of  our  dollars. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  ancient  Roman  money  :^ 

D.      C     M. 

Teruncius, -=0    0  3  87 

2      Sembella, =-     -  7.74 

4  ..       2  Assipondium, ^.     1  5.48 

(aa  Libella.) 

8  ..       4  ..       2      JDupoodiuB, =.     3  0.95 

10-.       5..      2.5..     1.25   Sestertius,* =.     3  8,68 

20..     10..       5     -.     2.5     ..       2QuinariuB =.     7  7.38 

(or  Victoriatua.) 

40..     20..     10      ..     5       .-       4..     2DenariTi8,t =.15  4  76 

1000  ..  500  ..250      ..125       ..  lOQ  ..    50  ..  25     Aureus     =3  86  8.46 

(or  Solid  ua.) 

To  learn  the  names  only  of  the  coins  current  in  the  world  (not  to  men- 
tion their  denomination),  is  an  onerous  tax  upon  the  memory;  and, 
since  the  rapid  mode  of  traveling  by  rail -roads  has  been  introduced, 
wayfarers  are  obliged  to  change  their  money  with  the  progress  of  days, 
and  even  of  hours,  or  they  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  currency. 

Paucton  (Metrology,  p.  8)  says,  that  standards  of  weights  and  measures 
were  established  in  Egypt  at  a  very  remote  period ;  that  the  side  of  their 
largest  pyramid  was  a  standard  measure,  being  the  500th  part  of  a  degree 
of  the  meridian,  which  had  been  previously  measured. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  shekel  weights  among  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
one  "  of  the  sanctuary,"  as  it  was  called,  (see  Ex,  xxx.  13,)  and  the  other 
called  "  the  king's,"  (see  2  Sam,  xiv.  26.)  It  is  believed  that  the  former 
was  the  standard.   (See  JEx,  xxx.  18  ;  Lev,  v.  15  and  xxvii.  3,  6.) 

There  is  a  fixed  weight  for  each  individual  coin  issued  in  civilized 
countries,  which  is  denominated  the  standard  weight ;  and  from  the  great 
intrinsic  value  of  the  materials  generally  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
money,  and  the  necessity  of  mixing  these  materials  with  others  of  less 
value,  in  order  to  ensure  their  preservation,  there  is  another  standard,  viz., 
that  of  fineness. 

We  are  informed  that  there  was  a  mint  at  Athens,  where  money  was 
coined ;  here  were  kept  the  standard  weights  for  their  various  coins.  The 
Temple  of  Juno  Moneta  was  the  Roman  mint.  The  term  "  moneta" 
(whence  (X)mes  our  word  "  mow«y")  referred  to  the  image  upon  the 
(X)in. 

The  ancient  Komans,  also,  carefully  preserved  standards  of  measure. 
Among  the  articles  with  the  Ruins  of  Pompeii  are  steel-yards  and  scales 
with  weights.     One  of  the  former  has  stamped  upon  it — 

IMP.  VESP.  AVC.  IIX. 
T.  IMP.  AVC.  F.  VI.  C. 
EXACTA.  IM.  CAPITO.t 

Many  laudable  attempts  have  been  made  in  England  to  erect  and  main- 
tain standards  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins.     So  early  as  Magna 

#  2||  Denariiu.  t  Pieces  of  10. 

X  In  the  8th  Gonsalate  of  Vespasian,  Emperor  Augustus,  and  in  the  6th  of  Titus > 
Emperor  and  son  of  Augustus.    Proved  fn  ike  Capitol, 
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Chftrta  (1215),  it  was  one  of  the  concessions  to  the  grievances  of  the  sab- 
ject,  that  "  there  should  be  one  weight  and  one  measure  throughout  the  landj* 
This  declaration  is  repeated  in  several  subsequent  statutes. 

There  was  a  standard  weight  prescribed  by  a  statute  of  51st  Henry  IIL 
(1267),  which  was  an  English  penny,  called  "  the  sterling,^'*  which  was  to 
be  round,  without  clipping,  and  whose  weight  was  82  grains  of  wheat, 
well  dried,  gathered  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear ;  and  20  pence  was  to 
make  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  a  pound. 

Writers  of  the  fifteenth  century  speak  of  Jized  measures  of  length, 
founded  upon  a  standard  of  3  barley-corns ;  and,  as  these  measures  appear 
to  have  been  introduced,  generally,  into  Europe,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  may  as  well  give  the  following  tables : 

3  Barley- Corns. 

4  Digit.    . 
4  Palm. 
lIFoot. 

Cubit. 
10  palms,  or  2}  feet,  one  step  (gressQS.) 
2  steps,  or  5  feet,  one  pace  (passus.) 
10  feet,  one  perch. 
125  feet,  one  Italian  Stadium. 
6  Stadia,  or  1000  paces,  ooe  Italian  mile. 

4  Italian  miles  ooe  German  mile. 

5  Italian  miles  one  Swiss  mile. 

The  ^^yard^^  (yeardj  is  of  Saxon  origin,  having  been  originally  the  dr^ 
cumference  or  girth  of^  the  body.  The  modern  yard  was  &ted  by  Henry 
L,  from  the  length  of  his  arms.  The  old  French  foot  was,  doubtless, 
called  ^^  poid  de  roi,"  for  a  similar  reason. 

One  can  hardly  suppress  a  smile  at  the  long  and  learned  (?)  discussions 
in  the  old  books,  upon  the  kind  of  barley-corns,  whether  they  should  be 
grown  in  the  same  country,  soil,  &c.,  whether  they  must  be  placed  side 
by  side  or  end  for  end,  in  making  the  digit. 

The  British  standards  of  weights  and  measures  have  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  kept  in  the  Exchequer,  from  which  certified  copies  are  fur- 
nished ;  one  of  these  is  lodged  at  Guildhall,  for  the  use  of  the  Founders' 
Company,  to  enable  them  to  manufacture  weights  and  measures  for  the 
city  and  those  who  should  desire  to  buy  them ;  another  is  kept  in  the 
Tower,  for  the  use  of  the  Ordnance  officers.  Two  of  these  ancient  mea- 
sures were  square  rods  of  brass,  marked  "  E,"  one  called  "  a  yard  "  and 
the  other  ^'  an  ell^^'*  both  supposed  to  be  placed  there  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  say  1601 ;  the  third  is  marked  "  H,''  was  never  known  to  be 
used  as  a  standard,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

The  character  of  these  standards  may  be  best  judged  of  by  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  yard,  given  by  an  eye-witness,  Mr.  F.  Bailey, 
F.  R.  S.,  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  London,  in  an  elaborate  report  upon  weights  and  measures,  made 
to  that  society,  and  published  by  them  in  the  9th  volume  of  their  Me- 
moirs, p.  146. 

*  Sterling  from  '<  Baiterling."— J2«dii»f . 
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**  I  had  un  oppoitUDity  of  seeing  this  eurioiis  iostniment,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
•ible,  at  the  present  day  (L835)  to  speak  too  moch  in  derision  or  contempt. 
A  common  kitchen  poker,  filed  at  the  ends  in  the  rudest  manner,  by  the  most 
bungling  workman,  would  make  as  good  a  standard.  It  has  been  broken  asun- 
der ;  and  the  two  pieces  have  been  dovetailed  together,  but  so  badly  done  that 
the  joint  is  nearly  as  loose  as  that  of  a  pair  of  tongs.  The  date  of  this  frac- 
ture I  could  not  ascertain,  it  having  occurred  beyond  the  memory  or  know- 
ledge of  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer.  And  yet,  ^ili  within  the  last 
ten  yesrs,  to  the  disgrace  of  this  country,  copies  of  this  measure  have  been 
circulated  all  over  £orope  and  America,  with  a  parchment  document  accom- 
panying them,  (charged  with  a  stamp,  that  costs  e£3  10s.  exclusive  of  office 
fees,)  certifying  that  they  are  copies  of  the  English  Standard**^ 

In  1742  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris  held  some  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, when  Mr.  Graham,  at  the  instance  of  the  former  institution,  made 
on  two  brass  rods  copies  of  the  standard  yard  at  the  Tower ;  one  of  these 
was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  other  was 
sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  The  next  year  Mr.  Graham 
compared  the  Royal  Society's  copy  of  the  Tower  standard  with  the  ori- 
ginal in  the  Exchequer,  and  also  with  the  one  at  Guildhall,  and  did  not 
find  any  two  of  them  agree. 

In  1758  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  of  weights  and  measures.  This  committee  employ- 
ed Mr.  Bird,  who  made  a  copy  of  Mr.  Graham's  copy  of  the  standard 
yard,  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  This  was  mark- 
ed, "Bird's  standard  yard  of  1758,"  and  was,  by  the  committee,  lodged 
with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Bailey: 

^*  Bird's  standard  yard  of  1758  was  a  solid  brass  bar  of  1 .01  inch  square  and 
36.06  inches  long  ;  about  1^  inch  from  the  end  a  gold  stud  is  inserted,  in  which, 
at  the  distance  of  36  inches,  are  two  large  holes,  intended  to  designate  the  length 
sf  the  yard.  These  holes  were,  probably^  originally  points,  but  by  great  careless^ 
ness,  had  enlarged  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  original  eentresy 

It  is  true  that  the  committee  report  that  they  compared  this  Bird's 
standard  of  1758  with  the  standard  yard  in  the  Exchequer,  and  with  the 
copy  made  by  Mr.  Graham  for  the  Royal  Society  of  the  Tower  standard, 
ftnd  that  they  found  them  to  agree  ;  but  that  this  must  have  been  a  mistake 
is  certain  ;  for  as  before  stated,  the  Exchequer  yard  and  the  copy  by  Mr. 
Graham  of  the  Tower  measure  do  not  agree.  The  committee  recommend- 
ed Bird's  measure  of  1758  as  ^  the  Parliamentary  Standard." 

In  1759  another  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  had  a  copy  made  of  Bird's  standard  of  1758,  which  they  deposited 
with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  marked,  "  Bird's 
standard  of  1760."  It  was  similar,  in  form,  to  the  one  of  1758 ;  but  the 
holes  were  stOl  Irrger  and  more  irregular,  and  consequently  the  centre 
more  difficult  to  ascertain.  This  committee  concurred  with  the  one  of 
1759,  in  recommending  Bird's  measure  of  1759  as  the  national  standard. 
The  Commons  agreed  to  these  reports,  but  further  action  was  postponed 
until  1765,  when  two  bills  were  reported,  but  neither  of  them  passed. 

In  1814  the  House  of  Commons  took  up  the  subject  anew,  and  a  com- 
mittee, by  them  appointed,  again  recommended  Bird's  measure  of  1759 
as  the  unit  measure  of  the  kingdom ;  but  nothing  further  was  then  done. 
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In  1819  the  Prince  Regent  appointed  a  commission  of  learned  men, 
who  made  three  very  interesting  reports  in  1819,  1820  and  1821,  respec- 
tively.  In  the  first  of  these  diey  recommended,  as  the  Parliamentary 
standard,  the  measure  used  by  General  Roy,  in  the  measurement  of  a 
base  at  Hounslow  Heath.  In  the  second  they  recommended  the  standard 
of  Bird  of  1760  ; — the  third  made  no  specification. 

In  1821  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  another  committee,  to  whom 
all  the  above  mentioned  reports  of  the  commissioners  were  submitted. 
In  1823  a  bill  was  reported,  which,  in  1824,  resulted  in  the  Act  of  5  Geo. 
IV.,  chap.  74,  adopting  the  scale  of  Bird  of  1760,  '^  as  the  original  and 
genuine  imperial  standard  yard  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  only  unit  stand- 
ard measure  of  extension." 

Of  this  standard  Mr.  Bailey  remarks,  that  it  had  never  been  compared 
with  the  standard  yard  kept,  in  the  Exchequer,  from  which  it  materially 
differed,  being  well  known  to  have  exceeded  it  in  length  nearly  j^  of 
an  inch  ;  and  moreover,  that  the  experiments  made  by  the  commissioners 
were  of  a  very  coarse  nature. 

A  mouth  afl^er  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1824,  another 
was  passed,  delaying  the  time  of  its  going  into  operation  to  1826. 

In  1834  both  houses  of  Parliament  were  burned,  and  the  Bird  standard 
of  1759  and  1760  were  entirely  destroyed. 

The  Act  of  1824  provides,  that  in  case  the  imperial  standards  shall  ever 
be  lost  or  destroyed,  it  skaU  he  renewed  and  restored  hy  a  new  one  hearing 
the  same  proportions  to  the  pendulum ;  yet  the  results  obtained  by  the 
Commissions  appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent,  who  reported  the  adop- 
tion of  that  standard,  are  confidently  asserted  not  strictly  correct ;  nor  has 
it  been  ascertained  that  a  pendulum  in  London,  vibrating  seconds,  bears 
the  proportion  to  that  imperial  standard  which  they,  the  Commissioners, 
have  stated.  (See  the  report  of  Mr.  Bailey  to  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  London,  published  in  the  9th  volume  of  their  Memoirs,  pages 
146  and  147.)* 

We  will  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  upon  the  British  standards,  with 
the  notice  of  what  some  may  think  not  the  least  extraordinary  circumstance 
in  its  brief  history,  viz.,  that  in  1835  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of  5  and 
6  Wm.  IV,  ch.  63,  in  which  the  above-mentioned  imperial  standards  of 
Bird,  of  1759  and  1760,  are  referred  to,  as  if  they  were  stiU  in  existence^ 
and  they  are  quoted  as  authorities  to  be  appealed  to  on  every  occasion, 
as  if  they  had  not  been  burned  the  previous  year,  (1834),  as  we  have 
before  mentioned. 

The  standard  of  measure,  according  to  the  new  French  system,  was 
adopted  in  1795,  but  did  not  go  into  operation  until  some  years  after- 
wards ;  it  consists  of  a  meridional  circle  of  the  earth,  which,  for  this  pur- 
pose, has  been  accurately  ascertained  by  men  of  science.  The  whole 
circle  is  divided  into  40  million  parts,  or  the  quadrant  into  10  million 
parts,  one  of  which  is  the  unity  of  length,  called  a  metre.  In  order  to 
express  decimal  proportions  in  this  new  system,  the  following  terms  have 
been  adopted.  The  term  Deca  prefixed,  denotes  10  times ;  Heca,  100 
times  ;  Chilo,  J 000  times ;  and  Myrio,  10,000  times.  On  the  other  hand, 
Deci  expresses  the  10th  part ;  Centi  the  100th  part ;  and  Milli  the  1000th 

—^——    —  -     — ,  -  ■■■!■■  _  _  -■■--  -■    !■         —  ■  ■     ■        — ^^^-^^^M^M^— ^^^  ^^ii^i^— ^^— 

•  The  Pendolnm  cannot  serve  to  find  the  meatare  of  a  yard,  becaiue  there  is  no 
aUquot  part  between  the  two  lengths.— Ha«f/er. 
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part :  so  that  Decametre  signifies  10  metres ;  the  Decimetre  the  10th 
part  of  a  metre ;  &c.  The  Metre  is  the  element  of  long  measures  ;  Arc, 
that  of  square  measures;  the  Litre  is  the  element  of  all  measures  of 
capacity  ;  and  the  Gramme,  which  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of 
distilled  water,  is  the  element  for  all  weights.  For  bulky  articles,  like 
wood,  the  Stere  is  the  unity  of  measure.  It  is  equal  to  a  cubic  metre, 
containing  85.8171  cubic  feet,  English.  This  system,  according  to  Mr. 
Adams,  is  founded  upon  the  following  principles,  viz. : 

1st.  That  all  weights  and  measures  should  be  reduced  to  one  unijorm 
standard  of  linear  measure. 

2d.  That  this  standard  should  be  an  aliquot  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  globe. 

3d.  That  the  unit  of  linear  measure,  applied  to  matter,  in  its  three 
modes  of  extension,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  should  be  the  standard 
of  all  measures  of  length,  sur&oe,  and  solidity. 

4th.  That  the  cubic  contents  of  the  linear  measure,  in  distilled  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  its  greatest  contraction,  should  furnish  at  once  the 
standard  weight  and  measure  of  capacity. 

5th.  That  for  every  thing  susceptible  of  being  measured  or  weighed, 
there  should  be  only  one  measure  of  length,  one  weight,  one  measure  of 
contents,  with  their  multiples  and  sub-divisions  exclusively  in  decimal 
proportions. 

6th.  That  the  principle  of  decimal  division,  and  a  proportion  to  the 
linear  standard,  should  be  annexed  to  the  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper ; 
to  the  moneys  of  account ;  to  the  division  of  Hme  ;  to  the  barometer  and 
thermometer ;  to  the  plunmiet  and  log  lines  of  the  sea ;  to  the  geography 
of  the  earth  and  the  astronomy  of  the  skies ;  and,  finally,  to  every  thing 
in  human  existence  susceptible  of  comparative  estimation  by  weight  or 
measure. 

7th.  That  the  whole  system  should  be  equally  suitable  to  the  use  of  all 
mankind. 

8th.  That  every  weight  and  every  measure  should  be  designated  by  an 
appropriate,  significant,  characteristic  name,  applied  exclusively  to  itself. 
(See  Adams*  Rep.,  pp.  47  and  48.) 

The  8d  of  March,  1817,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  resolved,  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  be  requested  to  prepare  a  report  upon  weights  and 
measures,  6ec. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1821,  the  Hon.  John  Q.  Adams  made  an  ela- 
borate report,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  recommeuded  to  (Con- 
gress: 

1.'  To  declare  what  were  all  the  weights  and  measures  to  which  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  refer,  as  the  legal  weights  and  measures  of  the 
Union. 

2d.  To  procure  positive  standards  of  brass,  copper,  or  such  other 
materials  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  of  the  yard,  bushel,  wine  and  beer 
gallons,  Troy  and  Avoirdupois  weights ;  to  be  deposited  in  such  public 
ofRce,  at  the  seat  of  government,  as  may  be  thought  most  suitable. 

3d,  To  furnish  the  Executive  authorities  of  every  State  and  Territory 
with  exact  duplicates  of  the  national  standards  deposited  at  the  seat  of 
government. 

4th.  To  require,  under  suitable  penal  sections,  that  the  weights  and 
measures  used  at  all  the  Custom  Houses,  Land  Surveys,  and  Post  Offices, 
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and,  generall  J,  by  all  ofiioes  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  execution  of  their  laws,  should  be  conformable  to  the  national 
standards. 

5th.  To  declare  it  penal  to  make  or  use,  with  intent  to  defraud,  any 
other  weights  and  measures  than  such  as  shall  be  conformable  to  the 
standards. 

Mr.  Adams  remarks,  that  for  the  purposes  of  tihe  law,  it  will  be  suffi* 
dent  to  declare  that  the  English  foot,  being  }d  of  the  standard  yard  of 
1601,  in  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain,  is  tha  standard  unit  of  the  mea- 
sures and  weights  of  the  United  States.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  uni£>iw 
mity,  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  a  copy,  as  exact  as  the  most  accom- 
plished art  could  make  it,  of  the  standard  yard  of  1601,  in  the  Exchequer 
of  Great  Britain,  made  of  the  same  material,  brass,  but  divided  with  all 
practicable  accuracy  into  three  feet  and  36  inches,  and  each  inch  further 
divided  into  10th  and  100th  parts ;  the  rod,  with  the  words  "  standard 
yard  measure  of  the  United  States,  3  feet — 36  inches,"  and  the  date  of 
the  year  engraved  on  one  of  its  sides,  should  be  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
case,  and  deposited  for  safe  keeping  in  one  of  the  offices  at  the  capitoL 
From  the  foot  measure  of  this  yard  the  standard  bushel  and  two  gallons 
should  be  made. 

Little  did  Mr.  Adams  think,  when  he  made  all  these  provisions  for  ob- 
taining and  preserving  this  standard  of  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain, 
that,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Bailey,  "  a  common  kitchen  poker,  filed  at 
the  ends  in  the  rudest  manner,  by  the  most  bungling  workman,  would 
make  as  good  a  standard."  That,  "  it  had  been  broken  asunder  and  the 
two  pieces  dovetailed  together,  but  so  badly  that  the  joint  is  nearly  as 
loose  as  that  of  a  pair  of  tongs."  **  That  the  date  of  this  fitu^ture 
could  not  be  ascertained,  it  having  occurred  beyond  the  memory  or  know- 
ledge of  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer,  and  yet,  (as  Mr.  Bailey  re- 
marks,) to  the  disgrace  of  that  country,  copies  of  that  measure  had  been 
circulated  all  over  Europe  and  America,  with  a  parchment  document  ao. 
companying  them,  (charged  with  a  stamp  which  costs  <i£3  10s.,  exclusive 
of  official  fees,)  certifying  that  they  were  true  copies  of  the  English  stand- 
ardr 

In  May,  1830,  the  Senate  resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
cause  an  examination  of  the  weights  and  measures  used  at  the  different  Cus- 
tom Houses,  examined,  and  in  the  month  of  January,  1832,  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Bodolph  llassler  made  a  report,  recommending  a  set  of  new  standards  to 
be  made  and  distributed. 

The  16th  June,  1836,  Congress  resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury should  send  a  complete  set  of  weights  and  measures  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State  and  Territory,  to  the  end  that  an  uniform  standard  of  weights 
and  measures  might  be  established  throughout  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  numerous  inconveniences  and  losses,  arising  out  of  the 
uncertain  state  of  trade  and  intercourse,  pointed  out  in  this  paper,  might 
easily  be  remedied,  by  adopting  and  preserving  throughout  the  dvilizied 
and  commercial  world 

OKE   UNIFORM   SYSTEM   OF  WBIGHTS,   MEASURES    AND    COINS. 

Sizes  are  determined  in  three  ways :  1st,  by  mere  lengthy  that  is  to  say, 
by  one  dimension  only ;  2nd,  by  swrfaee^  which  is  length  multiplied  by 
breadth, — ^having  two  dimensions  ;  and  3rd,  solidity  and  capacityy  whica 
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has  length,  breadth,  and  height  or  depth,  and  which  consequently  has  three 
dimensions.  The  last  being  generally  denominated  *^  cubic  measure,'^ 
(from  Kubo9f  a  solid  body  consisting  of  six  equal  sides,)  is  dependent  for 
its  measurement  upon  the  first  and  second ;  and,  inasmuch  as  from  solidity 
arises  weighty — and  it  is  by  weight  that  the  value  of  all  coins,  of  equal  pu- 
rity, must  be  determined — ^it  follows,  that  in  order  to  form  and  sustain  an 
uniform  system  of  weights,  measures  and  coins,  what  is  wanting  is,  to  fix 
upon  an  accurate  etandard  of  linear  meaeuremenL 

What  I  propose,  then,  is :  that  the  government  of  every  nation  repre- 
sented at  the  W  orld's  Fair,  shall  be  requested  to  appoint  a  competent  agent, 
all  of  whom  to  meet  at  some  convenient  time  and  central  place,  then  and 
there  to  discuss  and  adjust  this  important  preliminary  to  fair  and  honor- 
able trade  and  social  intercourse  between  their  citizens  and  subjects. 

Let  this  grand  committee,  after  mature  deliberation,  fix  upon  one  cer- 
tain standard  measure  of  lengthy  to  be  thereafter  adopted  and  used  in  all 
countries.  Let  this  standard  measure  of  length  be  the  criterion  of  the 
extent  of  all  capacities,  and  (subject  to  variations  in  metallic  purity,  and 
the  fluctuations  of  exchange,)  the  index  of  the  value  of  all  coins. 

In  this  age  of  light  and  knowledge,  when  religion,  charity  and  tolerance 
are  every  where  encouraged, — ^when  the  benign  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality  of  rights  are  flowing  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, — when 
commerce,  regulated  by  the  sound  maxims  of  honesty,  is  extending 
from  pole  to  pole, — ^when  social  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  and  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  is  gradually  taking  place  of  war,  invasion  and  con- 
quest,— when,  by  the  magic  power  of  steam,  time  and  distance  are  annihilat- 
ed, and  people  of  unknown  tongues  are  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  brought 
face  to  face, — ^when  the  inhabitants  of  remote  places  are  whispering  their 
thoughts  to  each  other  with  the  speed  of  lightning, — the  improvements 
here  suggested,  and  they  alone,  seem  wanting  to  unite  all  mankind  in  one 
nation^— -one  people^ — one  happy  family, 

*•  Esto.*'    *'  Esto  perpetua.'* 
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THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW ;  SHALL  IT  BE  ENFORCED  t 

Thb  Thirty-First  Congress  has  adjourned.  Tlie  leaf  which  it  furnishes 
in  the  history  of  the  country  ¥rill  be  memorable.  It  has  been  an  occa- 
sion upon  which  the  good  ship  of  state  has  encountered  one  of  those  ine- 
vitable storms  that  try  the  soundness  of  her  timbers,  the  strength  of  her 
rigging,  and  the  courage  and  address  of  the  crew. 

The  meeting  of  this  body  may  indeed  be  considered  the  fimrth  memo- 
rable epoch  in  the  history  of  the  United  North  American  States.  Tlie^rti^ 
is  found  in  the  year  1777,  when  the  Continental  Congress  of  delegates 
from  the  thirteen  disconnected,  separate  and  independent  Colonies,  in  the 
face  of  a  powerful  nation,  whose  fleets  and  armies  were  hovering  upon 
our  coasts  and  covering  our  soil — ^in  the  face  of  a  strong  under-current  of 
treacherous  loyalty  to  our  eminent  mother,  and  the  incurred  penalties  of 
treason,  formed  the  articles  of  confederation  by  which  they  became  nomi- 
nally and  by  agreement  one.    The  second^  is  the  grand  convention,  as,  by 
way  of  distinction,  it  is  oflen  most  appropriately  called,  when,  feeling  the 
insufficiency  of  the  articles  of  confederation  to  provide  for  the  govern 
ment  of  a  great  and  growing  country,  the  delegates  of  the  States  met 
to  combine  conflicting  interests,  compromise  conflicting  claims,  and  bring 
into  being  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.     Hie 
thirds  was  the  famous  Missouri  controversy,  the  sequel  and  consequence  of 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  A  sense  of  common  danger  as  well  as  a  com- 
mon and  homogeneous  feeling,  brought  the  American  States  into  a  confe- 
deracy.    When  the  danger  was  passed,  a  sense  of  a  general  and  common 
mterest  brought  them  into  a  confederate  union,  upon  terms  debated,  cau- 
tiously considered,  and  upon  many  points  reluctantly  adopted,  upon  the 
principle  of  bearing  lesser  evils,  and  sacrificing  something  of  feeling  and 
of  prejudice  for  the  attainment  of  a  greater  good.     It  was  entered  into  in 
generous  confidence,  and  mutual  reliance  and  good  faith.    The  settlement 
of  the  question  of  Negro  Slavery  distinguishes  each  of  those  memora- 
ble epochs.     It  was  one  of  the  great   difficulties  in  forming  the  Union. 
It  has,  upon  each  occasion,  been  equally  a  difficulty  in  settling  its  admi- 
nistration and  policy  :  it  has  on  each  been  a  difficulty  to  be  compromised, 
to  be  adjusted. 

In  the  same  spirit  it  has  been  again  met  by  the  last  Congress :  and  if  their 
settlement  and  adjustment  shall  be  ratified  by  the  people  and  the  States, 
we  shall  have  weathered  the  storm  and  got  clear  of  the  breakers  upon  a  lee 
shore,  that  were  already  dashing  the  spray  in  our  very  eyes — we  are  again 
upon  a  smooth  sea,  with  a  long  and  prosperous  voyage  before  us. 

Our  business  is  not  now  with  the  general  question  of  Slavery,  nor 
even  with  the  compromise  measures  of  the  last  Congress.  Our  limits  for- 
bid the  entrance  upon  so  wide  a  field.  They  are  indeed  to  be  weighed  to- 
gether. Together  they  were  designed  to  give  the  country  rest.  We  de- 
sire only  to  offer  our  mite  into  the  treasury  of  patriotism — to  address  a  few 
words  to  the  Northern  mind  of  the  free  States  upon  one  of  those  mea- 
sures— ^The  Fugitive  Slave  bill ;  Shall  it  be  enforced  %  Come,  let  us  rea- 
son together. 

It  is  among  the  novelties  of  the  day,  that  the  advocates  of  "  liberty  and 
public  order"  should  be  driven  to  recall  the  popular  mind  to  the  principle 
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lying  at  the  base  of  all  regulated  liberty — ^that  combined  and  violent  resist- 
ance to  law,  is  ever  fatal  to  freedom.  Laws  duly  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature, with  all  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  are  obligatory  upon  all,  as 
the  expressed  will  of  the  majority  and  of  controlling  force  in  the  community. 
Whether  or  not  such  laws  are  in  conformity  with  the  oi^anic  law,  the  Con- 
stitution, every  citizen  has  a  right  to  question  and  to  test  in  his  own  per- 
son before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  land,  submitting  himself  to  the 
consequences,  and  taking  the  responsibility  of  his  disobedience  and  the  risk 
of  being  right  In  such  case,  the  citizen  refers  himself  to.  the  higher  laWj 
the  Constitution,  as  his  protection  from  acts  lawless  and  unauthorized.  But 
to  say,  that  individuals,  and  collections  and  associations  of  individuals,  are 
justified  in  deciding  that  any  law  thus  duly  passed  is  wicked,unju8t  or  inexpe- 
dient, in  the  light  of  individual  conscience,  and  may  consequently  be  resist- 
ed and  nullified  in  open  defiance,  or  evaded  by  secret  machination,  is  to 
strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  foundations  of  civilized  society,  and  to  introduce 
in  its  stead,  anarchy,  confusion  and  bloodshed.  It  is  another  form  of 
resort  to  that  shibboleth  of  French  politics,  used  as  familiarly  as  Wamba 
the  swine  herd's  horn ;  now  to  change  an  obnoxious  minister,  and  now 
to  dethrone  a  dynasty — the  vaunted  '^  droit  de  revolution.^^  Like  the  sane 
culottes  of  the  Fattbourge,  we  seem  to  be  blending  and  confounding  the 
rights  held  under  and  in  pursuance  of  law  and  the  Constitution ;  with  those 
existing  outside  of  both,  in  the  ultima  ratio  of  oppressed  communities. 

If  each  individual  conscience  may  thus  constitute  itself  a  higher  law  to 
itself,  who  shall  measure  or  limit  the  exercise  of  the  right  1  To  what 
law,  and  to  what  conceivable  circumstances  may  it  not  be  applied  ?  To 
set  bounds  to  its  operation  were  as  vain  as  the  command  of  Canute  the 
Dane  upon  the  rising  tides  of  the  ocean.  The  patriotic  conscience  of  one 
set  of  men  decides,  that  Macready,  the  foreigner,  shall  not  occupy  a  the- 
atre in  the  City  of  New- York ;  a  like  conscience  decides  that  George 
Thompson,  the  foreigner,  shall  not  discuss  slavery  in  Faneuil  Hall.  The 
conscience  of  one  man  dictates  that  it  is  error  and  wickedness  to  keep 
the  first  day  of  the  week  holy,  and  he  persists  in  his  secular  employments 
tbT-jgh  the  public  streets,  and  wins  the  martyrdom  of  a  jail.  The  popu 
f  Boston,  horror-struck  at  the  superstition  and  wickedness  of  the 
,y  of  Babylon,"  invade  a  peaceful  nunnery  at  night,  turn  its  tender 

/.ates  into  the  streets,  reduce  their  beautiful  dwelling  to  ashes,  and  vio- 
^te  the  graves  of  the  dead.  Anon,  they  invade  the  court-room,  and  de- 
fying law  with  force  and  arms,  rescue  a  fugitive  from  the  custody  of  a 
public  officer. 

Legitimate  consequences,  all,  of  the  principle  assumed ! 

On  common  occasions  we  should  as  soon  think  of  resorting  to  ethical 
writers  as  authority  for  the  right  of  man  to  self-government,  as  quoting 
them  for  the  wisdom  of  this  great  principle  of  self-preservation  to  a 
free  people.  But  the  varied  acquirements  and  splendid  fame  of  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  will  be  our  apology  for  a  reference  to  his  quiet  philosophy  in 
"  'file  idea  of  a  Patriot  King.^' 

**  Now  we  are  subjecti  by  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and,  therefore, 
by  the  will  of  the  author  of  this  and  every  other  nature,  to  two  laws— one  given 
immediately  to  all  men  by  God,  the  same  to  all.  and  obligatory  alike  on  all — the 
other  given  to  man  by  man,  and  therefore  not  the  same  to  all,  nor  obligatory  alike 
on  all :  founded,  indeed,  on  the  same  principle,  but  varied  by  different  applica- 
tioDs  of  them  to  times,  to  characters,  and  to  a  number,  which  may  be  reckoned 
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infinite,  of  other  circumstances.  By  the  first,  I  mean  the  universal  law  of  rea- 
son ;  and  by  the  second,  the  particular  law  or  constitution  of  laws  by  which 
every  distinct  community  has  chosen  to  be  governed. 

^*  The  obligation  of  submission  to  both,  is  discoverable  bv  soxlear  and  so  sim- 
ple an  use  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  that  it  may  be  said,  properly  enough,  to 
be  revealed  to  us  by  Grod ;  and  though  both  these  laws  cannot  be  said,  properly, 
to  be  given  by  Him,  yet  our  obligation  to  submit  to  the  civil  law  is  a  principal 
paragraph  in  the  natural  law,  which  He  has  most  manifestly  given  us.  in  truth, 
we  can  no  more  doubt  of  the  obligations  of  both  these  laws,  than  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Law-giver. 

"  As  Supreme  Lord  over  all  His  works.  His  general  providence  regards  im- 
mediately the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind ;  but  then  as  Supreme  Lord, 
likewise.  His  authority  gives  a  sanction  to  the  particular  bodies  of  lews  that  are 
made  under  it.  The  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  all  His  subjects — ^the  constitu- 
tions of  particular  governments  are  like  the  by-laws  of  cities,  or  the  appropri- 
ated customs  of  provinces.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  he  who  breaks  the  laws 
of  his  country  resists  the  ordinance  of  God,  that  is,  the  law  of  His  nature.  God 
has  instituted  neither  monarchy  nor  aristocracy,  nor  mixed  government;  but 
though  He  has  instituted  no  particular  form  of  government  among  men,  yet  by 
the  general  laws  of  His  kingdom  he  exacts  our  obedience  to  the  laws  ot  those 
commanities  to  which  eaoh  of  us  is  attached  by  birth,  or  to  those  to  which  we 
may  be  attached  by  a  subsequent  and  lawful  engagement." 

But  the  momentous  question  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  worthy  of  a 
graver  answer  than  the  theories  of  schoolmen  or  the  abstract  speculations 
of  philosophy.  It  has  claims  upon  the  American  people  higher  than  the 
general  obligation  of  law,  as  such,  important  as  that  is  to  a  liberty-loving 
people. 

By  the  third  paragraph  of  Section  2,  Article  FV.  of  the  Constitution — 

**  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.*' 

Standing  thus  by  itself,  without  the  light  of  contemporary  history,  this 
section  needs'  no  explanation.  It  is  a  solemn  compact  between  th  'Con- 
tracting states,  which  binds  each  of  them  to  the  delivery  of  fugiw. 
and  by  which  they  have  devolved  the  duty  of  enforcing  and  construii.^ 
the  provision  upon  the  common  Congress  and  common  Supreme  Court 
provided  by  the  compact,  as  the  arbiter  justicicB  between  them.  But 
when  we  happen  to  know,  from  contemporary  history,  that  the  element 
of  slavery  was  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  in  the  convention, 
and  also  the  real  history  of  the  settlements  and  compromises  then  made, 
the  provision  in  question  gains  importance  and  weight. 

It  was  after  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  had  been  debated  in  the  con- 
vention, with  a  point  and  earnestness  on  the  side  of  freedom  not  inferior 
to  any  modem  anti-slavery  meeting  (barring  the  extraneous  declamation), 
and  after  all  and  every  topic,  now  so  universally  presented  on  such  occa* 
•ions,  had  been  urged  with  perspicuity  and  force  by  members  of  the 
convention,  on  allowing  the  slave  trade,  and  the  proper  basis  of  represen- 
tation, that  this  provision  was  introduced.  Indeed,  to  show  how  all,  even 
the  most  common  points  on  these  subjects  (now  brought  forward  as  no- 
velties) were  raised,  considered  and  settled,  and  how  truly  the  wise  man 
of  Israel  has  said,  "  the  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be,  and 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun/'  we  need  but  refer  to  the  diado- 
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sures  of  the  convention  proceedings  by  Luther  Martin,  to  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland  in  1788.    Mr.  Martin  says: — 

**  It  was  urged  that  no  priociple  could  justify  taking  slaves  into  computation 
in  apportioning  the  number  of  representatives — that  it  involved  the  absurdity  of 
increasing  the  power  of  a  state  in  making  laws  for  freemen  in  proportion  as 
that  state  violated  the  rights  of  freedom.  That  slaves  could  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  men  or  citizens,  because  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens 
in  the  states  which  continued  slavery.  If  they  were  to  be  taken  into  accoun 
as  property,  it  was  asked  what  particular  circumstances  should  render  this  pro^ 
perty  (of  all  others  the  most  odious  in  its  nature)  entitled  to  the  high  privilege  o' 
conferring  consequence  and  power  in  the  government,  and  why  slaves  shouldf 
as  property  be  taken  into  account,  rather  than  horses,  cattle,  mtUes,  or  any  other 
species." 

And  further  on,  Mr.  Martin  continues : 

'*  I  found  the  Eastern  States,  notwithstanding  their  aversion  to  slavery,  were 
very  willing  to  indulge  the  Southern  States,  at  least,  with  a  temporary  liberty 
to  prosecute  the  slave  trade,  provided  the  Southern  States  would,  in  their  turn, 
gratify  them  by  laying  no  restriction  on  navigation  acts ;  and  after  a  very  little 
time,  the  committee,  by  a  great  majority,  agreed  on  a  report,  by  which  the 
general  government  was  to  be  prohibited  from  preventing  the  importation  of 
slaves  for  a  limited  time,  and  the  restrictive  clause  in  relation  to  navigation  acts 
was  to  be  omitted." 

This  report,  Mr.  Martin  says,  was  adopted  by  the  convention,  not 
without  considerable  opposition,  in  which  it  was  urged  that  slavery  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  inconsistent  with  republicanism  and  the 
principles  of  the  revolution,  a-  tyranny  and  oppression ;  ^'  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  ought  rather  to  prohibit  expressly  in  our  Constitution  the  further 
importation  of  slaves  ;  and  to  authorize  the  general  government,  from  time 
to  time,  to  make  such  regulations  as  should  be  thought  most  advantageous 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery ^  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
which  are  already  in  the  states." 

We  have,  then,  evidence  from  Mr.  Martin,  and  also  from  Mr.  Madison, 
in  his  sketch  of  the  debates,  not  only  that  the  provisions  in  relation  to 
slavery  were  compromises,  but  also  that  the  convention  would  give  no 
uthority  to  the  general  government  to  make  regulations^  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  stateSy  but 
lefl  all  that  matter  with  the  states  themselves. 

In  furtherance  of  the  policy  and  design  thus  established,  on  Tuesday, ' 
August  28th,  1787,  while  the  provision  in  relation  to  fugitives  from  ju8> 
tice  was  under  discussion  in  the  convention,  (we  quote  from  the  Madison 
papers,) 

•*  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Pinckney  moved  to  require  fugitive  slaves  and  servants 
to  be  delivered  up  like  criminals. 

**  Mr/ Wilson . — This  would  oblige  the  executive  of  the  state  to  do  it  at  the 
public  expense. 

**  Mr.  Sherman  saw  no  more  propriety  in  the  public  seizing  and  surrender- 
ing a  slave  or  servant,  than  a  horse. 

**  Mr.  Butler  withdrew  his  proposition,  in  order  that  some  particular  provision 
might  be  made  apart  from  this  article." 

On  the  next  day,  August  29th,  1787— 

"  Mr.  Butler  moved  to  insert  after  Article  15,  *  If  any  person  bound  to  service 
or  labor  in  any  of  the  United  States  shall  escape  into  another  state,  he  or  she 
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•hall  not  be  discharged  from  such  senrice  or  labor  in  consequence  of  any  regn-* 
latioDs  subsisting  in  the  state  to  which  they  escape,  but  shall  be  delivered  np  to 
the  person  justly  claiming  their  service  or  labor.'     Which  was  agreed  to,  km. 


cow." 


This  being  engrossed  and  reported  by  the  Committee  on  style,  with 
some  verbal  alterations,  on  the  15th  September,  the  word  "  legally*'  was 
struck  out,  and  "  under  the  laws  thereof,"  inserted  in  its  place,  "  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wish  of  some  who  thought  the  term  legal  equivocal,  and 
favoring  the  idea  that  slavery  was  legal  in  a  moral  view." 

Thus  perfected,  the  section  was  adopted  as  It  stands.  It  will  b«  seen 
that  the  avowed  object  of  the  provision  was  to  enforce  the  extradition  or 
surrender  of  Fugitive  Slaves,  and  that  it  received  a  unanimous  approvai. 
and  VOTE  from  all  the  states,  and  by  all  the  members  of  that  august  con- 
vention, presided  over  by  Washington,  and  adorned  by  the  brightest  and 
purest  names  in  American  history. 

Neither  the  principle  of  this  stipulation,  nor  the  stipulation  itself,  was 
new  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  The  ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  passed  July  13/A,  1787,  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation — Article  6,  contained  the  same  thing. 

*'  Art.  6.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the 
said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted.  Provided  altDays,  that  any  person  escaping 
into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfvdly  claimed  in  any  one  of 
the  original  slates ^  such  fugitive  may  he  lawfully  reclaimed^  and  conveyed  to  the 
person  claiming  his  or  her  labor,  or  service,  as  aforesaid^^ 

This  article,  with  the  five  others  preceding  it  in  the  ordinance,  it  was 
declared  by  it,  should  be  considered  "  Articles  of  compact  between  the 
original  states,  and  the  people  and  states  in  the  said  territory ,  and  for  ever 
remain  unalterable  unless  by  common  consent* 

This  ordinance  has  of  late  become  the  theme  of  special  praise  as  the 
antetype  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  the  "  io  Bachee^'*  of  the  pardzans  of 
that  measure  has  been  chanted  to  it  from  companies  of  tens,  and  com- 
panies of  fifties,  and  companies  of  hundreds.  It  has  been  glorified  by  an 
eminent  statesman  (Mr.  Van  Buren)  *'  as  declaring  the  original  and  af- 
firming the  fiiture  policy  of  the  American  people."f     The  researches  of 


*If  we  were  authorized  to  consider  these  six  <*  Articles  of  Compact/'  as  still  in  force 
ia  the  States  carved  oat  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  they  might  well  be  referred  to  in 
relation  to  the  recent  legislation  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  (like  that  of  Vermont,  apparently 
designed  to  nullify  the  acts  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves^  clearly  in  con- 
traveotion  of  their  provisions.  They  are,  however,  referred  to  in  this  connection,  as 
plainly  indicatiDg  the  early  and  fixea  conviction  of  the  older  states  that  their  safety 
reouired  this  "  compact"  from  the  states  which  they  were  providing  should*  be  free, 
ramer  than  as  now,  having  the  force  of  law.  It  has  been  well  settled  upon  principle 
and  authority,  (PoUard  va.  Hagant  3  Howard,  212.  Strader  V8.  Oraham,  10  PhU,  Law 
Journal,  289,)  that  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United  States  have  superseded  the 
•'ordinance  of  *87." 

tin  Mr.  Van  Buren's letter  to  the  Cleveland  Committee, of  July  7,  1849,  from  which 
theextract  in  the  text  is  taken,  he  seems  to  regard  the  **  ordinance"  as  affirming  a  po- 
Key  in  the  old  thirteen  states  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any  new  state  with  slavery, 
because,  as  he  says,  that "  was  all  the  territory  then  held  by  the  nation."  This  statement  is 
not  in  reality  correct.  The  **  ordinance"  was  passed,  July  13, 1787.  It  referred  solely 
to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio.     The  varions  cessions  of  land  were  made  in 
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Another  distinguished  gentleman  into  the  archives  at  Washington,  have 
rolled  awaj  the  mists  of  error  which  surrounded  that  colossal  monument 
to  human  freedom,  and  instead  of  Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
reported  the  ordinance,  (in  Congress,)  its  author  stands  revealed  in  the 
illustrious  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  As  early  as  1784,  the  year  of  the 
cession  of  the  territory  by  Virginia,  it  is  ascertained,  as  asserted,  that 
Ihis  article  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  now  remains  a  monument 
to  his  wisdom  in  his  own  handwriting. 
We  are  no  man  worshipers ;  concurring  rather  with  the  Roman : — 

<<  Maltam  magnoram  yiroram  judieb  crodo ;  fled  vindico  meo." 

Error  is,  to  us,  error  still,  whether  swept  out  into  the  gutter  with  the 
waste  and  rags  of  the  workshop,  or  pinned  to  the  sleeve  of  an  illustrious 
name.  But  '*  to  Heaven  we  do  confess  the  vices  of  our  blood."  There 
have  lived  men,  the  very  mention  of  whose  names  stir  up  the  tides  of 
enthusiasm  within  us ;  names  to  which  we  cling  with  veneration  and 
respect ;  the  moral  and  intellectual  giants  of  their  day, 

«<  Whose  names  shall  be 
A  watchword  till  the  fatare  shall  be  free.*' 

The  admirers  of  the  *' Jefferson  ordinance"  and  of  the  '*  Jefferson 
Proviso,"  deserve  well  of  the  country,  in  that  their  researches  have  added 
the  weight  of  Jefferson's  great  name  to  the  side  of  the  due  enforcement  of 
the  obligations  of  the  Constitution.  The  ordinance  of  '87 :  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States :  the  act  of  Congress  of  '93 :  the  act  of 
Congress  of  '50 — enunciate  the  same  principle,  and  require  the  same 
duty.  Hie  objection  is  in  truth  to  the  principle  involved  and  to  the  duty 
enjoined,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  disingenuously  pretended,  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill. 

Does,  then,  the  fugitive  slave  law  recognize  American  Slavery  ?  It  has 
the  sanction  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Does  the  law  recognize  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  as  a  municipal  regulation  ?  It  has  the  sanction  of  Tho- 
mas Jefferson.  Does  the  law  enforce  within  the  free  states  the  claim  of 
the  master  to  capture  and  convey  the  fugitive  back  ?  So  did  the  ordi- 
nance, and  it  has  the  sanction   of  Mr.  Jefferson.     Does  the  law  (in  the 


pnnaance  of  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  resolation  of  Oongress,  of  6th  Septem- 
ber, 1780.  New-York,  Virginia,  Massachosettfl,  and  Gonneetioat,  had  then  made  cea» 
■ions.  Others  were  expected.  Soath-Garolioa  had  authorized  her  cession,  and  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  by  an  act  which  bears  date  March,  8,  1787.  The  fact  was 
known  to  the  world.  The  deed  was  actually  ezecated,  Ang.  9,  '87,  just  iwentv'seven 
daygnher  the  passage  of  the  **  ordinance."  The  act  of  the  legislature  was  in  ract  the 
transfer  of  her  interest,  and  the  deed,  like  the  execution  of  a  power,  or  the  performance 
of  a  contract  by  reltUion^  took  effect  from  the  date  of  the  act.  The  cession  of  North- 
Carolina  was  Feb.  25.  1790 ;  that  of  Georgia,  April  24,  1802.  They  expressly  provided 
that  "  no  regulation  nutde  or  to  be  made  by  Congress  shall  tend  to  emancipate  slaves.** 
In  all  that  territory  slavery  actually  existed.  Oat  of  the  territory  thus  ceded,  the  States 
of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Miasissippi  were  carved  and  admitted  into  the  Union  at 
slave  states,  with  Kentucky  taken  from  western  Virginia,  all  South  of  the  Ohio.  The 
Constitution  was  adopted  in  the  latter  part  of  *87,  and  ratified  the  ensuing  year.  It 
confessedly  (with  the  act  of  Congress  of  1789)  superseded  the  "  ordinance"  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  territory,  and  it  provided  for  tne  admission  of  new  states  without 
restriction  as  to  slavery.  The  position  that  any  such  "  policy**  was  adopted,  or  even 
dreamed  of,  at  that  time,  is  contradicted  by  the  then  existing  imotM,  and.  by  the  course 
aubsequently  pursued. 
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language  of  its  opponents)  convert  the  ofiioers  of  government  into  slavery 
blood-hounds  7  It  has  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Does  the  law  (to 
use  again  the  language  of  its  opponents)  convert  the  free  states  into  hunt- 
ing grounds  for  the  slave?  So  did  the  ordinance,  and  it  has  the  sanction 
of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Does  the  law  (again  to  draw  upon  its  opposers)  violate 
humanity  and  Christian  kindness  ?  So  did  the  ordinance,  and  it  was  pen- 
ned by  Mr.  Jefferson.  Does  the  law  override  the  habeas  corpus,  as  a 
writ  of  deliverance  1  So  does  the  "  ordinance,"  for  by  it  the  fugitive  may 
be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  him ;  and  it 
has  the  approval  of  Mr.  Jefferson  I 

The  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves  thus  sanctioned  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  and  by  the  Grand  Convention,  and  having  the  im- 
press of  the  great  apostle  of  democracy,  appears  then,  clearly,  an  article 
of  compromise  and  compact  between  the  original  states  by  the  ''  ordi- 
nance^^ forever  to  remain  unaltered^  unless  by  common  consent^  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  law  of  1850  is  sup- 
plementary to  the  act  of  1793,  and  an  amendment  of  it.  The  principle 
of  the  two  acts  is  the  same.  The  later  act  contains  only  further  details 
designed  to  render  it  effectual  in  reaching  the  mischief,  and  chiefly  on  the 
points  which  time  and  experience  had  shown  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
enforcement  in  good  faith  of  the  constitutional  provision.  If  the  law  of 
1850  suspends  the  habeas  corpus  and  abolishes  the  trial  by  jury,  then  were 
those  great  enormities  perpetrated  more  than  a  half  century  ago,  without 
discovery,  until  now.  The  appointment  of  the  commissioners  who  dis- 
charge the  duties  under  it,  was  provided  for  by  another  act,  almost  co- 
eval with  the  existence  of  the  government,  the  propriety  of  which  was  nev- 
er before  questioned.  But  we  forbear  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the 
bill,  as  beyond  our  limits,  and  because  we  have  preferred  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion upon  the  only  real  objection,  the  enforcement  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision at  all.  On  this  subject  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  abolitionists  to 
deal  honestly  with  themselves  and  the  country.  It  is  too  plain  for  suo- 
oessful  disguise,  that  it  is  because  the  stringent  provisions  of  this  bill 
give  that  force  and  effect  to  the  Constitution,  which  was  wanting  under  the 
act  of  '93,  that  it  is  so  vehemently  denounced. 

The  practical  question,  then,  is,  shall  the  compact  be  fulfilled  or  rescind* 
ed  %  The  issue  is,  performance  or  dissolution.  Are  the  free  states  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Constitution, 
in  respect  to  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves,  has  become  so  odious  and 
distasteful,  and  the  requirement  itself  is  so  wicked  and  unjust,  that  they 
will  no  longer  carry  it  out ;  assuming  the  consequences  upon  themselves 
and  their  posterity  ?  If  yea,  it  is  due  to  frankness  to  say  so.  If  there 
be  truth  in  the  proverb,  "  it  takes  two  tp  make  a  bargain,"  it  is  equally 
a  verity,  that  it  takes  two  to  keep  it.  The  breach  of  mutually  dependent 
covenants  by  one  party,  fully  exonerates  the  other  party  from  further  obli- 
gation. To  the  nation  and  the  civilized  world,  a  refusal  here,  on  our  part, 
will  fully  justify  the  other  party,  in  a  dissolution  at  their  volition.  It  is  for 
them  to  determine  how  important  they  deem  the  breach.  He  who  com- 
mits the  first  fault  is  defenceless.  Shall  we  furnish  them  this  justification  ? 
Shall  we  meanly,  or  in  bad  faith,  or  from  even  a  better  motive,  break  our 
solemn  engagements ;  or  shall  we  ask  upon  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
as  a  people,  the  perpetuity  promised  to  him  '*  who  sweareth  unto  his  neigh- 
bor and  disappointeth  him  not,  though  it  were  to  his  own  hindrance  1" 
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Again  we  claim  the  right  to  press  this  question  home  to  every  citizen 
of  the  free  states.  Neither  the  evils  nor  the  palliations  of  slavery  are 
involved  here.  Neither  its  enormities  nor  its  justification  are  in  the  is- 
si^e.  Our  relations  to  it  are  not  personal,  but  corporate ;  not  individual,  but 
confederate.  In  our  own  time  and  manner,  wo  have  abolished  it  in  our 
respective  states.  With  those  where  it  now  exists,  rests  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  its  continuance.  Slavery  is  no  national  charge ;  for  we  have 
no  national  slavery.    It  is  exclusively  a  state  regulation. 

It  is,  then,  a  question  of  Union  or  disunion.  Momentous  question,  in- 
deed !  Momentous  to  the  nations  and  the  world.  The  consequences 
press  upon  the  mind  with  overwhelming  magnitude.  In  comparison,  how 
little  become  the  every-day  struggles  of  parties,  the  changes  of  ad- 
ministration,'and  the  succession  or  exclusion  of  dynasties  !  Memory 
carries  us  back.  The  record  of  the  past  is  before  us.  America  is  opened 
to  the  world  at  a  fortunate  period  of  awakened  energy  in  the  human  mind. 
The  May  Flower  and  Plymouth  rock  ;  the  Olive  Branch  and  the  humble 
village  of  St.  Mary's,  Jamestown — Roger  Williams,  Lord  Baltimore, 
Oglethorpe,  Penn — are  crowding  our  vision.  Time  passes.  A  nation 
stretches  from  the  Atlantic  across  the  continent — ^and  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  rich,  powerful,  free  ;  above  all,  it  is  pro  - 
gressive.  It  covers  an  area  larger  than  all  Europe.  It  comprises  25,000,000 
of  people,  and  over  thirty  independent  states,  with  many  more  in  pros- 
pect. It  is  the  observed  of  all  observers  :  the  admiration  of  the  world — 
like  some  tall  mountain,  clad  to  its  summit  in  perpetual  green,  and 
decked  with  ever-blooming  flowers.  Its  principle  is  equality.  It  promises 
and  secures  the  blessings  of  freedom  to  the  human  race.  It  is  the  sun  of 
the  political  firmament.  It  has,  to  severest  censure,  but  one  spot — African 
Slavery.     All  besides  is  pure  unmingled  brightness. 

Shall  a  separation  ensue,  which  makes  not  slavery  the  less ;  which  strikes 
not  a  single  fetter  from  a  human  limb  ;  which  blasts  forever  the  brilliant 
noon  of  our  promise,  and  with  it  all  capacity  and  power  for  good  ?  Shall 
there  come  a  separation  ;  which,  dividing  us  into  two,  three,  or  four  Re- 
publics, shall  forever  destroy  our  common  memories  of  the  past,  our 
common  hopes  in  the  future,  and  its  attendant  blessings,  leaving  us  weak, 
distracted,  powerless  ;  the  prey  of  mutual  hostilities,  and  forever  dwarfed 
and  destroyed  by  mutual  retaliations  ? 

Our  progress  hitherto  rivals  the  famed  Tadmor  of  the  desert  and  the 
rapid  glories  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs.  What  may  we  not  antici- 
pate in  the  future  1  The  star  of  empire  is  westward  in  its  course.  Our 
home  population,  well  fed  and  clothed,  is  rapidly  increasing.  Every  sail 
comes  freighted  with  the  wealth  of  laboring  sinews  and  mind  from  abroad. 
We  are  fast  improving  upon  the  advance  of  our  fathers,  in  the  principles 
of  government  and  the  laws  of  social  order.  Calculating  the  future  from 
the  past,  a  third  decade  will  show  us  fifly  millions  of  people  under  the 
stars  and  stripes.  We  may  well  then  leave  slavery  in  the  states  to  the 
action  of  cause  and  effect — to  time  and  moral  causes — ^in  the  hands  of 
those  who  hear  it  and  to  whom  it  properly  belongs,  to  determine  how, 
and  when,  and  in  what  manner,  it  shall  be  extinguished.  Shall  we  do 
this,  or  dissolve  ?  Shall  the  Constitution  and  the  law  be  enforced,  or 
shall  we  separate  1  It  is  a  question  of  alternatives.  Well  may  the  free 
states  pause. and  ponder. 
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GEORGE  W.  WEIGHT,  M.  0.  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

Thb  discovery  of  the  rich  minerals  of  California  promises  results, 
political  and  commercial,  operating  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  of  greater  practical  importance,  than  have  flowed  from  anj 
similar  event  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  discovery  of  America 
itself,  no  doubt,  had  vast  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Old  World ; 
but  in  the  then  state  of  commerce,  precluding  rapid  transition,  the  effect 
slowly  developed  itself  through  the  lapse  of  centuries.  The  adventurous 
men,  however,  who  penetrated  the  new  countries,  developing  their  wealth 
and  founding  colonies,  identified  their  names  with  a  new  era  in  the  world's 
history,  and  go  down  to  posterity,  each  in  his  separate  niche,  among  those 
who  have  given  direction  to  the  progress  of  their  fellow-men.  The  history 
of  our  Mexican  war,  with  the  whole  train  of  events  which  led  to  the  an- 
nexation of  California,  even  while  yet  the  whole  country  was  derided  by 
high  authority  in  the  Senate,  as  ''  not  being  worth  a  dollar,"  is  in  itself  ft 
marvel,  and  may  well  teach  prudence  to  those  disposed  to  sneer  at  the 
theory  of  a  "  manifest  destiny."  No  sooner  had  the  titles  passed,  and 
California  become  American,  than  a  secret  which  had  been  kept  for  cen- 
turies was  divulged  to  the  world.  The  great  treasure-chamber  of  nature 
was  discovered  to  be  amid  the  ravines  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  gold, 
which  since  the  remotest  period  of  authentic  history,  has  been  most 
eagerly  sought  by  the  whole  race  of  men — which  has  tempted  them  to 
crime,  stimulated  them  to  enterprise,  and  been  the  leading  motive  for 
almost  every  action,  public  and  private,  during  the  lapse  of  eighty  centu- 
ries, is  here  found  scattered  broad-cast  through  the  land,  in  a  profusion 
which  knows  no  limits.  It  is  a  wonderful  fact,  that  during  twenty  centuries 
the  pressure  of  emigration  has  been  from  east  to  west.  The  most  eastern 
countries  of  Asia,  in  early  ages,  poured  forth  countless  and  successive 
throngs  of  barbariaus,  seeking  to  improve  their  own  condition,  and  whose 
western  progress  was  marked  by  devastation  and  plunder.  The  civilization- 
and  refinement  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  sank  successively  before  the 
inroads  of  these  resistless  marauders,  who  continued  to  throng  west  until 
the  Atlantic  barred  their  progress,  and  turned  their  energies  within  them- 
selves. No  sooner,  however,  had  renewed  and  progressive  civilization 
given  them  the  means  of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  than  the  western  cur- 
rent of  migration  was  renewed,  and  immigrants  from  countries  of  Eu- 
rope soon  crowded  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  North  American  Continent. 
The  barriers  oflfered  by  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountain  chains  have 
now  been  surmounted,  and  the  eager  tide  has  poured  down  upon  the 
Pacific  slope,  filling  the  space  with  industry,  energy,  and  enterprise. 
Here  on  this  spot,  which  completes  the  circle  of  human  migration  round 
the  world,  and  whence  communication  with  the  original  point  of  departure 
is  already  formed,  is  found  at  last  that  which  has  heretofore  always  eluded 
the  grasp.  After  all  the  evils  which  twenty  centuries  of  western  mi- 
gration has  created,  this  gold  is  found  at  the  close  of  the  race,  as  escaping 
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evUs,  disoovered  hope  at  the  bottom  of  Pandora's  box.  Like  that  hope, 
also,  it  promises  relief  from  a  considerable  portion  of  the  evils  which  bear 
heavily  upon  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  whole  class  of  debtors,  who 
are  numerous  and  needy,  are  about  to  find  the  thing  which  they  have 
promised,  cheap  and  more  readily  attainable.  Creditors  may  suffer,  but 
Uiese  are  mostly  those  who  have  amassed  this  world's  goods,  and  the 
cheapness  of  gold  will  operate  as  a  re-tUstribuHon  of  property.  Adhering  to 
a  silver  standard  will  not  alter  this  result,  it  will  rather  strengthen  it,  be- 
cause new  discoveries  show,  beyond  doubt,  that  silver  is  even  more .  abun- 
dant than  gold  in  that  wonderful  country.  England,  which  is  being  crushed 
beneath  an  onerous  debt,  will  find  effectual  relief;  and  through  every 
class  of  humanity,  from  the  imperial  government  down  to  struggling 
industry,  a  new  and  rapidly  progressing  change  is  about  to  commence. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  pursue  this  subject  in  this  place,  but  to  remark 
that,  of  all  men  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  George  W.  Wright  is  perhaps 
the  most  directly  connected  with  the  discoveries  of  the  true  wealth  of 
California.  He  is  in  himself  a  type  of  the  American  character,  bold,  rest- 
less, enterprising,  undaunted  by  difHculties,  which,  to  less  sanguine  natures, 
appear  to  be  inseparable. 

Mr.  Wright  is  of  that  determined  and  enterprising  stock  to  which  the 
settlement  of  this  country  is  mostly  due.  During  that  long  struggle  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  people  of  England,  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
thronement of  Charles,  the  civil  commotions  drew  from  out  the  mass  and 
assimilated  to  each  other  the  most  determined,  bold  and  independent  of 
the  inhabitants  of  England,  men  in  whom  republicanism  was  inherent 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  individual  organization.  The  most  enter- 
prising of  this  selected  class  embarked  for  the  new  world  to  found  an 
empire,  and  the  New-England  states  became  the  theatre  of  their  opera- 
tions. They  formed  almost  a  distinct  race,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their 
traits  have  continued  to  distinguish  their  descendants  to  the  present  day. 
The  progress  of  the  nation  is  an  evidence  of  the  vigor  and  enterprise  of 
its  people.  They  have  advanced  steadily  across  the  continent,  extinguish- 
ing successively  Indian,  French,  Spanish,  Mexican  and  English  titles  to 
territory,  as  their  increasing  wants  have  indicated  the  necessity,  every- 
where maintaining  the  republican  institutions,  and  conquering  natural  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  mankind  at  large.  Ever  among  the  pioneers  of 
this  advance  have  been  found  New-England  emigrants,  foremost  to  discover 
advantages,  and  most  prompt  in  their  development.  The  mineral  dis- 
coveries in  California  were  due  to  the  busy  industry  with  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  being  appropriated  by  its  new  owners,  and  those 
discoveries  were  calculated  to  stimulate  American  enterprise  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  energies  of  the  present  member 
for  San  Francisco,  a  sketch  of  whose  career  will  be  found  highly  charac 
teristic. 

George  W.  Wright  was  bom  at  Concord,  Mass.,  June  4th,  1817.  At 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1825,  he  lefl  his  mother's  roof,  and  for  the  next 
seven  years  toiled  for  his  daily  bread  with  some  neighboring  farmers.  In 
1832,  coming  into  possession  of  a  small  legacy  from  a  deceased  relative, 
he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  com- 

Eany  with  an  elder  brother,  under  the  firm  of  E.  A.  &  G,  W.  Wright. 
1  1835,  he  withdrew  from  the  concern,  and  during  the  succeeding  two 
years  was  employed  in  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Courier.    In 
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1637,  in  company  with  others,  he  became  engaged  in  a  publishing  enter- 
prise in  New-York.  The  establishment  was  scarcely  underway,  however, 
when  it  took  fire  and  was  entirely  consumed,  leaving  Mr.  Wright  desti- 
tute of  resources,  besides  involving  many  of  his  friends  to  a  large  amount. 
Embarrassed,  apparently  beyond  redemption,  he  again,  in  1839,  connect- 
ed himself  with  the  Boston  Courier,  and  for  some  years  was  known  as 
the  **  General  Agent"  for  that  establishment.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that 
he  first  visited  the  island  of  Nantucket,  where  Dame  Fortune  seems  to 
have  taken  him  by  the  hand  and  crowned  him  as  the  prince  of  her  favor- 
ites. In  the  spring  of  1844,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  an  adopted 
daughter  of  William  Hadwin,  Esq.,  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of 
that  island.  He  was  soon  after  admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  celebrated 
house  of  Hadwin  &  Barney.  In  February,  1849,  he  sailed  in  the  steamer 
Falcon  for  California.  In  February,  1850,  he  arrived  back  upon  the 
Atlantic  side  of  our  continent  in  possession  of  a  princely  fortune,  with  a 
commission  in  his  pocket  as  the  chosen  representative  of  the  wealthiest 
and  bravest  people  on  earth. 

Mr.  Wright's  bold  and  brilliant  career  cannot  but  excite  the  attention 
and  win  the  admiration  of  the  world.  To  Jthe  young  men  of  our  country 
his  history  is  peculiarly  interesting.  Though  descending  from  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  respectable  families  in  New-England,  he  seems  to 
have  been  thrown  entirely  upon  the  world  at  the  tender  age  of  eight  years. 
Scarcely  merged  from  childhood,  we  find  him  at  the  early  age  of  fifleen, 
engaged  in  commercial  operations  under  his  own  name,  in  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  New-England.  But  two  or  three  years  elapse  before  he  is 
again  thrown  upon  the  world,  and  we  find  him  occupying  a  subordinate 
position  in  a  printing  office.  After  some  half  dozen  years'  tuition  in  the 
school  of  disappointment  and  poverty,  he  successfully  contends  for  the 
heart  and  hand  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  accomplished  ladies  of 
the  far-famed  island  of  Nantucket.  He  is  next  known  as  an  equal  partner 
in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  opulent  houses  now  engaged  in  the  whale 
fisheries.  In  the  receipt  of  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum — 
quietly  settled  down  in  a  magnificent  dwelling,  built  expressly  for  him  by 
his  father-in-law,  and  said  to  be  the  most  elegantly  finished  and  furnished 
mansion  in  New-England — surrounded  by  a  young  and  beautifiil  family — 
by  a  host  of  devoted  friends,  and  by  every  comfort  and  luxury  which 
money  could  command — ^he  leaves  everything,  and  we  next  behold  him 
in  California  as  the  master-spirit  in  the  prosecution  of  a  series  of  magnifi- 
cent commercial  operations,  which  for  boldness,  vigor  and  success,  perhaps 
have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  commercial  world.  Six  months  have 
scarcely  elapsed  before  we  behold  him  the  master  of  a  fortune  such  as  but 
few  merchants  attain  by  a  lifetime  of  incessant  application  and  toil.  But 
no  achievement  is  equal  to  his  ambition.  We  next  observe  him  pene- 
trating the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  points  of  the  gold  regions,  en- 
during exposures  and  hardships  such  as  none  but  the  boldest  mountaineer 
can  appreciate.  It  is  said  by  those  who  know  most  of  his  movements  in 
California,  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  country,  he  had  undoubt- 
edly traveled  over  more  miles  of  the  placer  than  any  other  man  living.. 
That  his  researches  have  been  daring,  thorough  and  extended,  beyond  that 
of  any  other  adventurer,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  first  chip  of  gold-bearing-rock  ever  discovered  in  the 
oountry  ;  and  we  doubt  if  his  cabinet  of  specimens,  hewn  from  the  solid 
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rock,  more  thair  two  years  since,  can  be  surpassed  hj  any  cabinet  se- 
lected from  the  extensive  discoveries  which  have  followed  that  of  Mr. 
Wright. 

That  the  quartz  mining  will  henceforth  be  the  chief  resource  of  California 
industry,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  silver  as  well  as  gold  will  reward  the 
enterprise  of  the  capitalist.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Wright  have  thrown 
more  reliable  information  upon  this  subject  than  those  of  any  other  man, 
because  he  undertook  them  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  statesman  than  of  the 
gold  hunter — ^more  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  his  adopt- 
ed state,  than  for  the  mere  purpose  of  present  personal  gain.  Alone  and 
scantily  provided,  he  penetrated  far  above  the  operations  of  the  diggers, 
among  the  dangerous  cliffs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  exposed  to  every  priva- 
tion, and  defying  alike  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  and  personal  sacrifices 
he  was  called  upon  to  make.  The  specimens  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  which 
he  collected  from  the  giddy  peaks  of  the  mountains,  were  the  first  of  the 
kind  known  at  San  Francisco,  and  they  revolutionized  all  the  theories  that 
had  hitherto  been  entertained  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  gold  deposits. 

The  assays  of  these  ores  showed  them  to  be  productive  almost  beyond 
belief,  and  subjected  the  reports  of  the  discoverer  to  the  sneers  of  the  in- 
credulous. Time  has,  however,  more  than  fully  justified  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  and  the  caution  of  his  statements.  Persons  who  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  tracks  of  Mr.  Wright  from  want  of  judgment  and  tact,  were 
at  first  disappointed,  but  longer  and  more  familiar  acquaintance  with 
scenes,  the  nature  of  which  Mr.  Wright  grasped  as  by  intuition,  has  led 
them  to  discoveries  far  execeeding  his  reports  in  magnificence.  Advices 
from  the  interior  of  the  country  down  to  the  middle  of  January,  1851, 
more  than  confirm  all  previous  statements  as  to  the  rich  yield  of  the 
quartz,  and  has  given  a  new  spur  to  the  previously  fla^ng  zeal  with  which 
gold  was  sought. 

Although  the  abundance  of  ^'  the  dust "  scattered  throughout  the  soil  of 
California  is  undoubted,  few  or  none  of  the  diggers  made  their  fortunes.  The 
product  of  a  man's  labor  was  generally  absorbed  in  the  expenses  of  his  sup- 
port, and  there  resulted  little  surplus.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not 
to  suppose  that  the  digging  would  continue  solely  for  the  Profit  of  the  tra- 
ders, and  fears  were  entertained  of  a  diminished  product.  The  mining  pro- 
cess has  now,  however,  taken  a  new  direction,  and  capital  and  machinery 
applied  to  the  working  of  the  ore  leaves  a  large  profit  and  an  immense  pro- 
duction of  the  metal.  The  discoveries  of  silver  in  the  lower  provinces 
are  on  a  scale  equally  magnificent,  while  the  effect  of  the  quicksilver  mines 
will  be  to  put  in  profitable  operation  hundreds  of  Mexican  and  South 
American  mines,  which  before  would  not  pay  the  expense.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  valuable  work,  entitled  "  Three  Years  in  California," 
by  Mr.  Colton,  U.  S.  N.,  is  in  relation  to  the  agency  of  Mr.  Wright  in 
these  important  discoveries. 

«*  Mr.  Wright  was  the  first  to  collect  specimens  of  the  gold-beariog  quartz.  He 
traversed  the  n)ot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  for  this  purpose,  and  underwent  many 
hardships  and  perils.  He  was  often  for  days  on  the  very  shortest  allowance,  and 
obliged  to  share  even  this  with  his  famished  mule.  The  quartz  frequently  seam  the 
loftiest  ridges,  and  can  be  reached  only  through  the  most  exhausting  fiitigue.  Nune 
but  those  of  iron  muscle  can  scale  the  soaring  steep,  or  dislodge,  with  steady  hand 
and  head,  the  treasured  vein  on  the  giddy  verge.    Against  these  obstacles  Mr. 
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Wright  persevered,  and  gathered  a  great  variety  of  tpecimeDB,  curious  in  thesi- 
selves,  and  often  rich,  but  valaed  maioly  as  indicatioos  of  the  wealth  of  the 
qaartz,  and  as  leading  clues  to  their  locality.  They  will  serve  to  stimulate  the 
exertions  and  guide  the  footsteps  of  the  subsequent  miner.  They  are  not  stow- 
ed away  as  secrets  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  discoverer  ;  the  information 
they  impart  is  free  to  all.  The  only  danger  lies  in  conclusions  too  glowing  for 
the  reality,  and  those  hasty  adventures  in  which  anticipation  overleaps  the  labo- 
rious process.  The  specimens  are  genuine,  and  have  been  pronounced  at  the 
mint  the  richest  that  have  been  tested.  The  extent  to  which  the  gold-bearing 
gaartz  prevails  can  be  thoroughly  known  only  in  the  resultsof  mining  operations. 
It  has  been  found  in  diflferent  localities,  between  Feather  River  and  the  Mari- 
posa ;  and  if  it  approaches  in  value  the  most  ordinary  specimens  gathered  by  Mr. 
Wright  and  myself,  will  munificently  reward  the  labors  of  the  miners,  and  will 
upset  all  geological  deduction  connected  with  gold-bearing  quartz  in  other 
countries.*' — Three   Years  in   California, 

While  pursuing  personally  these  discoveries,  Mr,  Wright  became  the 
leading  partner  in  a  large  banking-house,  at  San  Francisco,  under  the  firm 
of  Palmer,  Ck)ok  &  Co.,  which  firm  has  maintained  an  unshaken  credit 
amid  the  revulsions  which  have  succeeded  each  other  with  such  rapidity 
in  that  country. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived,  that  the  prominent  part  taken  by  Mr. 
Wright  in  the  operations  of  the  country,  indicated  him  as  the  most  fitting 
person  to  represent  its  interests  in  the  national  Congress,  and  he  was  chosen 
over  his  competitor,  Rodman  M.  Price,  Esq.,  who  has  since  returned  from 
California,  and  been  sent  to  Congress  from  New-Jersey.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Wright  resulted  from  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  entirely  untram- 
meled  by  any  party  organization^of  a  people,  who  justly  appreciated  the 
qualifications  and  merits  of  the  candidate,  endowed  only  with  such  an 
eiducation  as  a  boy  employed  almost  from  his  infancy  in  the  service  of  a 
New-England  farmer  might  pick  up.  He  struggled  successfiiUy  among 
politicians,  whose  cultivated  intellects  might  ornament  any  society. 

It  may  readily  be  comprehended,  that  the  duties  of  the  representative  of  a 
State  not  yet  cuimitted  to  the  Union  on  his  arrival  at  Washington,  and 
the  fate  of  which  hung  upon  the  doubtful  result  of  one  of  the  fiercest  party 
struggles  the  Union  has  ever  witnessed,  were  arduous  in  the  extreme.  The 
conflict  being  over,  and  California  admitted,  every  thing  was  to  be  eflected 
during  a  short  and  stormy  session,  to  place  her  upon  a  footing  with  older 
states.  The  conflicting  interests  of  her  busy  population,  complicated  with 
the  entangled  aflairs  of  the  state  itself,  were  to  be  harmonized  and  provided 
for.  A  few  houses  on  a  distant  spot  of  land  nearly  tenantless,  had  almost,  in 
the  recess  of  Congress,  sprung  into  the  magnitude  of  a  state.  The  pre- 
viously unfrequented  and  unprotected  mouth  of  a  river  was  filled  with  more 
tonnage  than  any  other  port  of  the  country.  The  unwharfed  banks  of  an  al- 
most unknown  stream  had  been  burdened  with  commerce  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  and  the  most  remote  point  of  the  post-oflice  operation 
had  become  the  scene  of  greater  transactions  than  any  other  of  the  depart- 
ment. Post^flice,  Custom-house,  Docks,  Mint,  Land  Office,  with  every 
detail  of  a  complicated  government,  required  careful  exposition  and 
prompt  adjustment  almost  on  the  spot ;  while  the  utter  confiision  of  terri- 
torial claims,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  schemes  of  speculators,  as 
well  as  to  render  justice  to  actual  settlers,  required  the  most  cautious  yet 
prompt  action.  So  many,  such  pressing  and  important  subjects  of  legis- 
lative action  scarcely  ever  before  devolved  upon  the  care  of  young  mem- 
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bers ;  and  Mr.  Wright  and  his  colleagues  were  true  to  their  constituen- 
^  cies.     California,  the  youngest  and  most  vigorous  member  of  the  Union, 

'  was  worthily  introduced  to  the  great  American  family,  and  she  will  now 

'  proceed  to  exert  that  influence  upon  the  world  at  large,  to  which  her  "  des- 

^  tiny  "  points. 

^  We  have  remarked,  that  the  operation  of  the  golden  products  of  that 

i  country,  will  be  tantamount  to  a  redistribution  of  wealth  in  the  old  debt- 

j  covered  countries  of  Europe.    Sngland,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  has  been 

I  struggling  under  the  burden  of  a  debt  due  by  the  working  classes  to  the 

^  wealthy,  which  has  caused  the  accumulation  of  all  the  national  wealth  in 

the  hands  of  a  few,  leaving  the  millions  to  starve.      Throughout  Europe 
a  similar  state  of  affairs  exist.     The  land  of  France  is   covered  with 
I  mortgages  which  devour  its  produce,  and  the  German  States  are  equally 

in  the  grasp  of  Jew  creditors  ;  all  their  promises  are  in  the  precious  me- 
tals, which  have  until  within  a  few  years  been  becoming  annually  dearer  in 
proportion  to  the  products  of  labor ;  that  is,  the  labor  of  each  successive 
year  was  sufficient  to  defray  a  less  amount  of  debt,  and  government  and 
people  went  rapidly  to  decay. 

California  now  promises  that  elixir  of  life,  which  is  to  renovate  their 
condition  and  restore  their  vitality.  As  it  pours  forth  its  rich  supplies  of 
the  metal,  the  products  of  labor  will  probably  rise  in  value,  and  existing 
debts  in  stocks  and  mortgages  be  more  easily  discharged.  The  laborer 
will  have  less  to  pay,  and  the  wealthy  less  to  receive  as  measured  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry.  When  Mr.  Wright  demonstrated  the  value  of  quartz 
mining,  a  turning  point  in  the  world's  history  was  reached,  and  the  rights 
of  labor  are  henceforth  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
case,  that  the  passage  of  what  was  called  Peel's  bill,  in  1819,  by  which 
the  Bank  of  England  was  compelled  to  resume  specie  payments,  was  a 
triumph  of  the  creditor  class  of  the  nation.  The  obligation  to  pay  them 
in  gold,  which  was  gradually  becoming  dear,  operated  to  give  them  an  an 
nually  increasing  amount  of  the  national  production.  The  Russian  and 
Califomian  supplies  are  now  sinking  the  relative  value  of  gold,  and  labor 
gains  that  which  capital  loses.  California  is  the  central  point  whence  this 
re-adjustment,  as  it  were,  of  the  world's  accounts,  must  emanate ;  and  it 
is  to  the  energy  and  prompt  sagacity  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Wright,  whose 
public  spirit  overcomes  personal  considerations,  that  the  cause  of  labor  is 
to  look  for  relief. 
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FINANCIAL    AND    COMMERCIAL    REVIEW. 

The  money  market  has  continued  well  rapplied  daring  the  month,  and  capital 
has  been  apparently  abundant,  notwithstanding,  that  at  this  seaaoa  of  the  year 
the  demand  for  it  is  large,  to  lay  in  supplies  of  goods  preparatory  to  the  opening 
of  the  spring  trade.  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
country  for  the  last  four  years,  has  been  accompanied  by  increased  production 
per  head,  to  an  extraordinary  extent ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  general 
business  has  increased  in  a  double  ratio.  Thus,  if  1,000  persons  buy  SlO  each, 
the  sales  of  goods  are  $10,000;  if  1,500  persons  buy  $20  each,  the  sales  are 
$30,000 — being  three  times  the  amount,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  country 
generally.    The  census  of  the  Union,  as  compared  with  1840,  is  as  follows  : 

UNITED  STATES   CENSUS. 


FiMBtacki.  Slttvw.  WbilM.  IMaL 

1840 386,384 2,487,355 14,189,555 17,063.353 

1850 500,000 3,070,734 19,567,720.— 23,138,454 


Increase 113,616 582,979 5.378,165 6,075,101 

This  increase  of  business  based  upon  the  actual  members,  supposing  their 
individual  wants  no  greater  than  in  1840,  would  be  40  per  cent.  But  through 
the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  breadth  of  land  brought  under  cultivation,  and 
above  all,  the  improved  means  of  internal  communication,  the  individual  produc- 
tion, or  creation  of  means  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  is  vastly  greater  per  head 
than  in  1840.  As  an  indication,  we  take  from  the  official  returns  the  value  of 
all  the  property  cleared  at  the  several  offices  on  the  New- York  Canals,  with  the 
State  census  at  both  periods : 

NEW-TORK  TRADE  AND   FOPULATION. 

PopalAtkm.  CMudTrkd*.  Ncw-Toik  Prodnc*  Naahiag  ti<l»-walar. 

1840 2,429,721 66.303,892 13,535,205 

1850 3,098,818 156,397,929 30,002,775 


InoeoBe 669,097 90,094,037 16,467,570 

This  is  an  immense  increase.  The  population  has  increased  rather  less  than 
25  per  cent. ;  but  the  state  canal  trade  being  actual  shipments  of  property,  has 
increased  150  per  cent.,  and  the  state  produce  delivered  at  tide- water  120  per 
cent.    Measured  in  tons  instead  of  cash  value,  the  increase  is  rather  less. 

Ton*  Tttmporttd,  Vsloa.  Par  Toa. 

1840 1,416,046 66.303,892 $47 

1850 3,076,617 156,397,929 $52 


Increase 1,650,571 $90,094,037 $5 

Thus  the  quantity  has  increased,  and  the  money  value  also.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  when  this  great  increase  has  exhibited  itself  in  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  products  of  individual  industry,  that  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods  pur* 
chased  ought  to  show  a  corresponding  increase ;  and  necessarily  that  the  impor- 
tations of  the  Union  should  be  much  larger  than  formerly,  without  being  over- 
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doDe.  The  value  of  produce  delivered  from  the  New- York  Canals,  and  from 
the  Mississippi  at  New-Orleans,  with  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  Union  ex- 
clusive of  specie,  were  as  follows : 

At  K«w.OilaMa.         At  TUe-  Watu.  BttOTtd  st  N.  O.  A  Tld«- Water.  U.  8.  Export.  U.  8.  Import. 

1842 43,716,045.. ..22,751,013 65.467,158 92,969.996 96,162.340 

1850 96,897,873....  55,474,937 153,372,510....  136,946,912....  173,507,476 

^amm^m^^tmi^  ^^hm^i^  mm^amammimm^t^^^^^^^  ^^'^^K^^m^^-^^^m^mm  mm^m^^mm^^m^^m^^^  m^^^^mmm^^  aHMaa^a^M 

Increase..  $52, 18 1,828...  $32,723,624 $86,905,352 $43,976,916 $77,345,136 

The  deliveries  of  produce  on  two  great  avenues  from  the  west  to  tide- water, 
has  increased  in  this  period  $86,905,352,  while  the  export  from  the  Union  in- 
creased but  $43,976,916 — showing  that  the  internal  consumption  increased  rather 
more  than  the  foreign  export.  The  imports  have  increased  in  a  greater  ratio ; 
but  the  value  of  the  imports  is  the  foreign  one,  and  the  imports  are  the  proceeds 
of  the  exports,  including  the  profits  on  sales,  freights  of  American  shipping,  &c., 
indicating  a  more  lucrative  trade.  The  quantity  of  produce  which  has  sought 
the  Atlantic  states  from  west  of  the  mountains,  has  been  very  large.  The 
census  of  Indiana  affords  an  example  of  the  growth  and  means  of  those  states. 
The  population  and  leading  productions  were  as  follows  : 

llfDIANA  CENSUS. 

1840.  1850.  beraMt. 

Population 685,686 990,258 304.572 

Number  of  horses  and  mules -246.036 317,543 76,507 

Neatcattle 619,980 703,129 83,149 

Sheep 675.982 1,068,413 392,531 

Swine 1,623,608 2.314,909 -691,301 

Wool,  raised lbs 1,237,919 2,679,909 1,442,090 

Wheat,  raised bushels 4,049.375 6,457.965 2,408,590 

Oats,  raised bushels 5,981,6.55 5,269,645 

Corn,  raised bushels 28,J55,fl87 51,449,668 23,293,781 

Potatoes,  raised bushels 1,525,794 1,969,693 443,899 

Hay,  raised tous 178,029 400,064 222,035 

Orchards value 110,055 339,000 228,095 

Hops lbs 38.591 124,685 85.094 

Dairy  products value $742.269... 1,630.000 887,731 

Home-made  goods $1,289,802 1,682.918 393,116 

From  these  figures,  it  is  apparent  that  the  products  of  Indiana  have  nearly 
doubled  in  ten  years,  and  the  marketable  portion  greatly  increased  through  the 
construction  of  public  works.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  production  of  com 
has  eminently  increased  under  the  new  market  opened  for  that  article  in  Ireland. 
In  a  state  like  Indiana,  where  all  the  land  is  divided  nearly  equally  among  the  resi- 
dent families,  an  enlarged  market  for  their  produce  imparts  an  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  their  industry  and  wealth.  The  census  reports  187,618  families,  and 
186,182  houses.  Thus,  nearly  every  family  in  the  state  has  its  own  distinct  dwel- 
ling; and  there  are  101,973  farms.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  in- 
terested directly  in  farming,  must  feel  the  necessity  of  an  enlarged  market  for 
the  products  of  their  industry.  The  opening  of  means  of  communication  by 
canals,  rail  and  plank  roads,  has  been  of  vast  service  to  those  properties,  by  in- 
creasing the  breadth  of  land  accessible  to  market  on  profitable  terms.  We 
have  not  as  yet  the  figures  for  the  other  western  states,  but  the  progress,  parti- 
cularly Michigan,  has  been  equally  as  rapid,  as  indicated  in  partial  returns.  The 
central  and  southern  rail-roads  of  Michigan  have  immensely  promoted  its  inter- 
est ;  and  probably  added  more  to  the  value  of  the  property  through  which  they 
run,  than  double  their  cost.    The  operation  of  rail -roads  and  plank-roads  in 
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maldng  accessible  to  market  those  lands  so  situated,  that  without  cheapeued 
means  of  oommuoicatioD,  the  farmers  could  not  contend  with  their  neighbors 
better  located.  Daring  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  constructed  in  the 
State  of  New- York  2,106  miles  of  plank-roads,  costing  nearly  $4,000,000,  aod 
also  rail-roads  at  an  expense  of  $40,000,000.  The  plaok-roads,  which  were  in- 
troduced in  1337,  have  ail  been  constructed  in  farming  districts  by  land-owners ; 
and  their  effect  has  been,  while  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  dividends  to 
holders,  to  raise  the  value  of  the  farms  from  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Thus,  a  far- 
mer who  owns  200  acres,  by  subscribing  $1,000  to  a  plank-road,  raises  the  value 
of  his  farm  one  to  four  thousand  dollars,  and  receives  $200  per  annum  dividend 
on  his  interest.  The  cities  of  Rome,  Utica  and  Syracuse,  are  the  chief  entries 
of  these  roads ;  and  in  all  directions  the  amount  of  business  have  much  increased. 
These  roads  are  being  introduced  into  other  states  of  the  Union  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  southern  country. 

We  have  slightly  alluded  to  the  causes  which  have  caused  a  vast  increase  in 
the  quantities  of  exchangeable  values  produced  in  the  Union  annually,  merely 
as  indicative  that  the  amount  of  imports  into  the  countiy  is  not  to  he  taken  as 
evidence  of  **  over-trading.'*  If  that  word  has  any  meaning,  it  is  to  purchase 
largely  on  credit  without  visible  means  of  payment.  Where  the  operations  of 
commerce  are  entirely  untrammeled,  and  industry  is  left  to  exercise  its  faculties 
according  to  the  promptings  of  its  own  genius,  it  will  produce  to  an  almost  limit* 
less  extent,  and  purchase  in  the  same  ratio.  Hence  the  large  importations 
which  are  now  made  into  the  Union,  as  we  have  seen  but  a  response  to  the 
superior  productiveness  of  the  country  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  supplies  of  California  gold  having  now  become  so  considerable,  with 
prospects  of  a  larger  supply,  that  a  permanent  export  of  that  metal  may  naturally 
be  looked  for.  The  most  elaborate  and  reliable  estimates  of  the  exports  of  gold 
from  San  Francisco  up  to  January,  1851,  gives  the  amount  at  $62,487,591,  in- 
cluding shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  amount  which  remains  in  the 
country  is  placed  at  a  higher  figure.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  prices  and  ex- 
penses of  every  description  are  in  that  country  very  high— that  gold  dust  is 
the  only  currency — ^almost  the  only  exchangeable  article — and  that  considerable 
quantities  are  necessary  to  the  current  expenses  of  every  individual.  Hence  the 
most  reliable  authorities  state  the  average  amount  held  by  the  people  for  trade 
and  every  day  expenses  at  least  at  24  ounces,  say  $350.  Each  shop  is  provided 
with  its  little  scale,  and  every  customer  fills  the  pan  with  the  prescribed  weight 
of  dust  from  his  little  leathern  pouch.  The  universal  rate  is  $16  per  ounce. 
This  process  is  repeated  in  all  the  concerns  of  life,  and  at  prices  much  higher 
than  in  the  Atlantic  states,  where  the  average  circulation  of  paper  and  specie  is 
$20  per  head. 

The  population  of  California  is  200,000,  from  which  deduct  23,000  for  women 
and  children,  and  there  remains  177,000  active  men,  in  whose  hands  there  re- 
mains as  currency  which  will  give  $61,950,000,  in  addition  to  $15,000,000  in 
depositaries  and  $5,000,000  in  gambling- houses,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
mentr— making  $79,000,000  of  gold  in  the  country.  This  sum,  added  to  the 
quantity  exported,  gives  $144,537,591  as  the  product  of  California  mines  up  to 
tbis  time.  It  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  this  is  the  result  of  surfsce 
mining  only.  It  is  the  dust  which  has  been  rudely  shaken  out  of  the  soil  by  the 
first  eager  efforts  of  an  excited  and  inexperienced  throng  of  adventurers,  who 
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eaoouDtered  every  disadvantage  and  underwent  every  hardship,  and  that  but  few 
of  them  realized  much  benefit  themselves — the  proceeds  of  their  labor  being 
absorbed  in  the  cost  of  travel  and  subsistence.  Each  man  depended  only  on  his 
own  unaided  labor,  and  although  that  yielded  him  much  gold,  sickness  and  ex- 
penses usually  took  from  him  an  equal  amount.  The  manner  in  which  the 
gold  is  scattered  through  the  soil  seemed  to  preclude  the  application  of  capital  by 
machinery  or  otherwise,  to  its  extraction ;  and  as  individual  labor  as  a  whole, 
did  not  remunerate  for  the  hardships  encountered,  there  were  natural  appre- 
hensions of  a  great  diminution  in  the  source  of  California  prosperity. 

The  existence  of  the  veins  of  gold  in  quartz,  and  the  reports  of  their  richness, 
were  hr  a  long  time  doubted,  but  these  facts  have  now  been  established,  and  an 
entirely  new  phase  is  given  to  the  operations.  Although  no  regular  survey  of 
the  state  has  been  made,  it  is  well  established  that  rich  veins  of  golden  mineral 
exist  through  the  entire  distance,  commencing  at  the  edge  of  the  Colorado  sand 
desert,  and  extending  to  the  north-west  at  least  as  far  as  the  northern  branches 
of  the  Yuba,  with  many  probabilities,  if  not  the  certainty,  that  they  exist  even 
to  the  borders  of  Oregon,  and  perhaps  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Many 
of  these  veins  have  been  proved  to  be  very  rich,  much  beyond  any  which  exist  in 
£urope. 

There,  where  labor  is  cheap,  and  all  the  appliances  for  working  gold  are  easily 
obtained,  and  at  very  reasonable  rates,  money  is  made  at  mining  where  the  ore 
produces  at  the  rate  of  only  half  a  cent  to  the  pound.  In  Virginia,  and  the 
Eastern  states  generally*  where  gold  mines  are  wrought,  it  is  supposed  that  it 
costs  about  half  a  cent  to  the  pound  to  work  the  mineral.  Consequently,  what- 
ever it  produces  beyond  that  pro  ratio  is  clear  profit 

In  California,  the  poorest  specimens  in  which  no  gold  whatever  was  visible, 
yielded  by  assay  at  the  rate  of  30  to  65  cents  to  the  pound  avoirdupois ;  and  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  assorted  samples  in  which  gold  was  visible,  brought  by 
the  Hon.  G.  W.  Wright  to  the  Philadelphia  mint,  the  assay  yielded  $11  50  to 
the  pound,  avoirdupois.  The  accounts  which  have  been  received  from  that 
region  down  to  the  first  months  of  the  present  year,  describe  the  ore  as  very  rich 
in  appearance,  and  incredible  in  abundance.  The  surveying,  locating,  return- 
ing and  working  these  ores,  requires  capital,  and  in  so  far  changes  the  nature  of 
the  operations,  and  reduces  them  to  a  more  regular  and  reliable  business.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  gold  production  and  export  from  that  region  to  the  states 
will  become  greatly  enhanced. 

In  the  face  of  these  known  facts,  Congress  adjourned,  without  making  any 
provision  for  the  coinage  of  even  the  California  gold.  The  mint  at  Philadelphia 
is  known  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  business  required,  and  California  suffers 
incredible  evils  from  the  want  of  a  mint  at  San  Francisco.  We  have  stated, 
that  in  round  numbers,  $140,000,000  of  dust  has  been  mined,  and  sold  by  the 
miners  at  $16  per  ounce,  although  its  mint  value  is  fully  $1S  per  ounce.  Thus 
every  digger  has  lost  $2  per  ounce,  through  the  neglect  of  the  government  to 
provide  means  of  coinage  on  the  spot.  That  is  to  say,  those  who  toiled  amid 
incredible  hardships  for  the  gold,  lost  on  the  amount  mined,  $18,000,000,  which 
went  into  pockets  of  dealers,  brokers  and  bankers,  through  the  want  of  a  mint ; 
because  a  few  individuals  in  Philadelphia,  by  false  representations,  defeated  the 
bills  for  the  establishment  of  mints  in  San  Francisco  and  New- York.  The  brokers 
and  bankers  of  these  two  cities  have  acquired  immense  wealth  at  the  expense  <^ 
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California  miners  beloDgiog  to  every  state  in  the  Union,  because  there  was  no 
mint  accessible  to  the  holders  of  the  dast. 

If  a  mioer  sells  his  gold  in  California  at  $16,  it  is  because  there  is  no  mint; 
and  if  he,  seeking  to  avoid  that  sacrifice,  brings  it  to  New- York  on  his  way  to  his 
home  in  the  south  or  west,  he  is  as  badly  off  as  when  in  San  Francisco.  Thus 
an  Ohio  farmer  recently  arrived  from  California  with  225  ounces,  worth  at  the 
California  price  83.600,  but  worth  at  the  mint  $4,418.  When  he  arrived  in 
New- York  he  was  anxious  to  get  home,  but  must  first  sell  his  gold.  The  New- 
York  brokers  would  give  $17  per  ounce — or  $593  less  than  the  mint  value. 
They  would  send  it  for  him  to  Philadelphia  to  the  mint,  charging  commission, 
transportation,  insurance,  &c. ;  but  then  it  would  require  to  wait  at  least  three 
months  before  the  mint  could  coin  it.  He  could  have  the  mint  certificate  dis- 
counted, at  which,  added  to  the  other  expenses,  came  to  as  much  as  the  brokers 
would  give.  He  therefore  sold  it  outright,  at  a  sacrifice  of  nearly  $600,  and 
went  borne.  Now,  had  there  been  an  adequate  mint  in  New- York,  he  could 
have  got  $4,418  at  notice,  and  carried  to  Ohio  nearly  $600  more  money.  On 
$30,000,000  which  have  arrived  in  New- York,  the  brokers  and  shavers  have 
made  $3,000,000 — or  enough  to  build  four  mints  at  the  expense  of  the  Califor- 
nians,  of  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  has  therefore  not  been  to  their  interests,  that 
the  mint  bills  should  pass.  Last  year  the  inadequacy  of  the  mint  was  causing 
great  public  discontent,  and  in  order  to  hurry  payments  to  quiet  the  clamors  of 
those  who  were  waiting  their  turn  for  coin.  Congress  in  May  last  permitted  the 
payment  of  certificates  from  the  United  States  funds  in  New- York,  consequently 
the  bullion  in  the  mint  became  the  property  of  the  United  States.  The  old  law 
allowed  only  $1,000,000  to  be  in  the  mint  at  one  time.  The  new  law  removed 
the  limit,  without  incrensing  the  bonds  of  the  officers.  The  bullion  thus  bought 
by  the  government  has  not  been  coined,  but  the  mint  has  struggled  desperately 
to  turn  into  $20  the  newly  arrived  gold  deposited  by  individaals.  The  appro- 
priation bills  having  now  passed,  government  will  require  its  money,  and  the  mint 
must  coin  it.  To  do  so,  it  must  coin  for  individuals,  and  a  great  pressure  will 
arise  from  that  source.  In  illustration  we  may  make  a  table  of  the  money  in  the 
public  treasury,  distinguishing  that  held  by  the  mint : 

SPECIE  Iff  UNITED  STATES  TKEASURT. 
In  New-Tork.  In  Mint,  aneofaifld.  KImwImm.  Total. 

Dec.,     1849....  $2,159,296 $1,000,000 $2,754,455 $5,913,751 

June,     1850....  $4.632,371 $1.000.000 $3,842,140 $9,474,511 

July  1,  1850....  $3.227,922 $2,500  000 $4,143,430 $9,871,352 

March,  1851....  $2,615,634 $7,870,000 $3,185,164 $13,663,798 

In  June  last,  it  will  be  observed,  there  was  an  accumulation  of  coin  in  the 
New- York  Treasury,  while  the  quantity  then  held  in  the  mint  was  limited  by 
law  to  $1,000,000.  There  was  then  outstanding  a  large  amount  of  mint  certifi' 
Gates,  which  could  not  be  paid,  on  account  of  the  tardiness  of  the  mint  operations, 
in  consequence  of  inadequate  machinery.  Authority  was  then  given,  to  pay  these 
certificates  out  of  money  in  the  New- York  Treasury.  Thus  the  amount  of 
bullion  in  the  mint  uncoined,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  has  increased  to 
nearly  $8,000,000.  If  the  mint  certificates  had  not  been  paid  from  the  United 
States  funds  collected  in  New- York,  there  would  now  have  been  in  the  treasury 
about  $10,400,000.  Instefadof  that,  out  of  $13,663,798  nominally  in  the  treasury, 
17,870,000,  in  bullion,  are  not  available.     Now  to  make  that  available,  will  re- 
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qaire  two  months  work  of  the  mint  at  its  highest  rate  of  moTeroent.  In  all  this 
time,  nothing  can  be  done  for  the  public,  and  all  the  gold  that  arrives  in  the 
meantime  from  California,  will  only  create  a  demand  for  money,  for  advances  on 
it  The  Mexican  Indemnity  and  claims,  with  other  payments  of  the  govern- 
ment, will  require  disbursements  of  its  means,  and  the  mint  must  devote  itself 
entirely  to  the  wants  of  the  department.  In  effect,  we  shall  have  no  mint  for 
Che  public  service. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  the  law  authorizing  $20  pieces  and  gold  dol- 
lars, expired  by  limitation,  March  4th,  and  the  ability  of  the  mint  to  coin  nomi- 
nally has  been  reduced  by  that  event. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  as  we  have  no  adequate  national  mint,  the  gold  will  pro- 
bably become  an  article  of  export  in  its  raw  state,  at  a  loss  to  the  country  of  full- 
$1  per  ounce,  or  $4,000,000  per  annum,  at  the  revised  estimates.  In  the  mean, 
time  bank  credits  are  increasing  with  immense  rapidity,  and  stimulating  that 
rail-road  speculation  which  threatens  to  assume  a  dangerous  magnitude — follow- 
ing the  course  of  events  which  marked  that  of  England  a  few  years  since. 
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EvERiKot  AT  DoitALDsoN  Maitor  :  OR,  The  Christmas  Guist.  By  Maria  J.  Mcintosh, 
author  of  "  Charms  and  Counter  Charms,'*  &c.  Illustrated  with  tea  steel  Engravings. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 

This  beautiful  gift-book,  got  op  in  the  best  style  of  art  for  the  holidays,  is  one  of  the 

few,  of  which  the  splendor  of  the  exterior  is  not  disparaged  by  the  contents.    How 

tasteful  and  beautiful  soever  may  be  the  mechaoical  execution,  the  reader  will  not 

fail  to  find  in  it  a  triumph  of  "  mind  over  matter."    The  gifted  author  informs  us  in  her 

preface,  that  she  has  ventured  to  introduce  another  of  the  single-sisterhood,  "  Aunt 

Nancy,*'  to  those  who  found  intercourse  with  "  Aunt  Kitty"  so  congenial ;  and  bespeaks 

for  her  that  kindly  reception,  which  we  are  sure  she  will  not  fail  to  receive.    Some  of 

the  tales  produced  in  this  form,  as  related  by  '*  Aunt  Nancy,"  have  been  before  printed 

in  the  magazines  of  the  day.    The  author  has  become  so  general  a  favorite  for  the 

attractive  manner  in  which  she  conveys  moral  lessons,  that  even  those  who  have  before 

perused  the  republished  tales,  will  be  glad  to  preserve  them  in  their  present  permanent 
shape. 

The  Annual  or  SciiNTiFic  Discovert:  or,  Year  Book  op  Facts  in  Science  anb 
Art, — exhibiting  the  most  important  Discoveiies  and  Improvements  in  Mechanics, 
Astronomy,  Geology,  Zoology,  &c..  together  with  a  list  of  recent  Scientific  Pnblica> 
tions ;  a  Classified  List  of  Patents ;  Obituaries  of  Eminent  Scientific  Men,  Sic.  Edited 
by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.,  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cambridge,  and  George 
Bliss,  Jr.     Crould  ^  Lincoln,  Boston. 

The  second  volume  of  this  exceedingly,  important  and  interesting  work,  is  illustrated 
by  a  fine  steel  Engraving  of  B.  Silliman,  Esq.,  and  is  replete  with  valuable  information 
not  to  the  scientific  world  only,  but  of  interest  to  all  in  every  department  of  life.  It  is 
indispensable  to  every  well  selected  library.    It  is  a  well  bound  12mo.,and  well  printed. 
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Thb  Mooalams  Gottagb.    Bj  the  antfaor  of  "  Maiy  Barton.''    Harper  Bzothen. 

The  great  interest  excited  by  the  tale  of  Mary  Barton,  both  in  England  and  in  diii 
oonntry,  makes  the  annoanceoient  of  a  new  work  by  the  same  author  of  importance. 
The  present  Yolume  is  of  a  similar  character,  bat  small  and  neatly  bonnd. 

Tbv  HtSTORT  or  Perdkitnis:  His  Fortane  and  Misfortnnes;  His  Friend  and  His 
Greatest  Enemy.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Harper  Brothers, 

This  extraordinary  work  of  Mr.  Thackeray  has  been  completed,  and  elegantly  pub- 
lished in  two  volames,  by  the  Messrs.  Harpers.  Of  all  the  living  English  novelists, 
Thackeray  possesses  the  most  accarato  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  of  the  world  as 
it  is,  and  his  accuracy  of  delineation  is  second  to  none.  He  has  less  of  that  sham 
pathetic,  with  which  Dickens  is  so  replete,  and  presents  a  far  truer  picture  of  the  pas- 
sions and  motives  which  actuate  the  world.  This  last,  if  in  some  points  inferior  to 
"  Vanity  Fair,'*  is  in  other  respects  greatly  its  superior. 

Wallace  :  A  Franco  via  Stort.  By  the  author  of  "  The  Bollo  Books."  Harper 
Brothers. 

These  little  stories  by  Mr.  Abbott  have  become  so  widely  popular,  that  their  succes- 
sive announcement  only  adds  to  the  demand  fur  them.  They  are  all  of  a  beantiihl 
uniform  illustrated  style. 

Parkassus  in  Pillort  :  A  Satire.  By  Motley  Manners,  Esq.  Adriance,  Sherman 
6l  Oo.,  2  Astor  House. 

This  is  a  little  poem  of  eighty  pages,  in  which  are  passed  in  review,  with  great  com- 
prehensiveness,  all  the  writers  of  the  day,  a  complete  literary  fricassee,  excellently  well 
spiced,  and  done  to  a  turn. 

Christ  m  Hades  :  A  Poem.  By  William  W.  Lord.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broad- 
way. 

This  poem,  although  embracing  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  Christian  worid,  is 
new  in  its  argument.  It  is  based  on  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hell,  according  to  the 
Christian  tradition,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  souls  of  ancient  saints,  and  to  demon- 
strate his  universal  supremacy  even  among  the  damned.  It  is  a  subject  which  requires  no 
ordinary  power  to  deal  with  it,  from  the  sublimity  of  its  nature  and  the  strength  with 
which  similar  ground  has  been  occupied  by  Milton. 

Sbakspbare's  Dramatic  Works  :  With  Introductory  Remarks  and  Notes,  Original  and 
Selected.  Boston  Edition.  No.  28.  Timon  of  Athens.  8vo.  Boston :  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co. 

This  edition  of  Shakspeare  is  hardly  surpassed  in  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  its  topo- 
graphy, by  any  that  has  ever  been  published.  The  illustrations  are  well  executed,  and 
the  price  of  the  numbers  is  quite  cheap— thus  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  edi- 
tions that  can  be  obtained.    Number  thirty-four  has  made  its  appearance. 

Elsmkktsof  Analytical  Gzokxtrt,  and  opthx  Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus. By  Elias  Loomis,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New-York.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  a  course  of  Mathematics  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
The  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Loomis  is  a  guarantee,  that  in  this  work  his  design  b  ably 
carried  out ;  and  that  for  classes  of  average  ability,  no  bettor  work  can  be  bad. 
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Db  Qvirckt's  Writings.  Tat  Oxsam  :  ByTboimu  De'Qiimcey.  Anthor  of  "  Oon- 
fesdons  of  ao  Opiam-Eater."    Tieknor,  Bead  8l  Fielda,  Bottoo. 

Of  the  literary  merits  of  De  Qaincey's  book,  no  reader  of  taste  can  be  insensible. 
There  is  a  naturalness  about  the  '*  Confessions"  which  impresses  the  reader  with  their 
tmth.  The  style  of  the  work  is  excellent,  at  times  flowing  along  majestically,  and  bear- 
ing upon  its  bosom  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  thoughts  and  images,  and  at  others, 
dashing  by  with  a  quick,  rapid  motion,  and  sparkling  with  wit  The  works  of  this 
author  are  being  presented  by  Messrs.  Tieknor,  Reed  &  Fields,  in  four  volumes.  The 
first  is  the  "  Confessions  of  an  Opinm-Eater ;"  the  second,  the  ''  Biographical  Essays;" 
and  the  "Miscellaneous  Essays,"  and  "The  CsBsars,"  follow.  The  volumes  are  in  the 
well-known  elegant  style  of  the  firm. 

Thx  Qirlhood  of  Srakspiarx's  Hiroiris.  By  Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  18mo.  Part 
I.    New-York :    George  P.  Putnam. 

The  design  of  this  series  is  to  imagine  the  possible  circumstances  sarronnding  the  in* 
fant  life  of  Sbakspeare's  heroines.  This  second  number  is  written  with  much  beauty  of 
style  and  sentiment,  and  presents  quite  an  attractive  pictore  of  Cawdor  Castle. 

Nils  Notes  op  ▲  Howadji.    Harper  Brothers. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung  about  the  Nile  and  Egypt,  such  a  title  as  the 
above  possesses  but  little  attraction.  The  reader,  however,  who  is  induced  to  take  it 
up,  immediately  finds  himself  fascinated  by  a  new  charm,  and  his  amusement  increases 
as  he  advances.  The  lively  and  racy  style,  chaste  humor,  and  graceful  sallies  of  the 
author,  lend  a  new  hue  to  the  hackneyed  scenes  of  the  Nile.  Of  all  books  on  the  Bast, 
(rom  Thackeray  to  Dr.  Hawkes,  this  has  afforded  ns  the  most  satisfaction. 

The  Old  Red-Sandstonx  :  or.  New  Works  in  An  Old  Field.  By  Hugh  Miller,  author 
of  "  Footpprints  uf  the  Creation."  Illastrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  Gould  &, 
Lincoln,  Boston. 

Hugh  Miller  is  an  eminent  geologist  of  Scotland,-'r-one  who  has  not  only  contributed 

greatly  to  the  advance  of  the  science,  but  who,  by  his  wonderfully  clear,  pleasing  and 

attractive  style,  assumed  at  once  the  highest  rank  among  the  scientific  writers  of  the 

age;  and  fai'ely  has  so  remarkable  a  book,  as  the  one  before  us,  come  from  the  press  even 

in  the  present  age.    Perhaps,  never  have  the  facts  of  science  been  stated  with  so  much 

poetic  beauty  of  expression  as  in  this  work  of  Mr.  Miller.    It  is  just  the  work  to  make 

popular  the  subject.    It  is  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated. 

Twicx  Told  Tales.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  New  Bdition.  Tieknor,  Reed  & 
Fields,  Boston.  ' 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  these  admired  tales,  which  have  gained  for  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne a  niche  in  the  gallery  of  American  writers,  notwithstanding  his  vaunt,  "  that  h^ 
was,  for  a  good  many  years,  the  obscurest  man  of  letters  in  America,"  is  a  welcome 
announcement  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Tieknor  &  Co.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  American  literature,  and  we  trust  also  of  increasing  remuneration  to 
deserving  authors. 

PicTORTAL  FiELD-Boox  OP  TBx  RxvoLUTioR .  By  B.  J.  Lossiug.  No.  12.  New-York ; 
Harper  Brothers. 

This  work,  which  will  be  completed  in  about  twenty  numbers,  abounds  in  interesting 

incidents  and  occurrences  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  are 

too  pleasant  and  valuable  to  be  lost.    It  will  be  illustrated  with  more  than  six  hundred 

engravings  on  wood*— some  of  them  are  quite  clever. 


^'' 
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Ds  Bow'b  Betikw  or  tbx  Southxxv  ah d  Webtxrit  States  :  A  Monthly  iDdustrial 
and  Literaiy  Journal;  Oommerce,  Agricaltare,  MaDufactores,  Internal  Improve- 
mtfots.  New-Orleans.  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Bconomy,  etc.,  in  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

We  are  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  of  the  success  of  this  work,  so  important  to  the 

South,  and  so  creditable  to  its  literary  enterprise.     It  comes  to  us  monthly,  freighted 

with  the  most  valuable  and  reliable  information  in  relation  to  the  resources  of  that 

section  of  the  coontry,  and  ought  not  to  be  missed  from  any  Northern  library. 

A  Trxatise  on  the  Histort  and  Manaoehent  of  Ornamental  and  Domestic 
FouLTRT.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Saul  Dixon,  A.M. ;  with  large  additions  by  J.  J. 
Kerr,  M.D.    Illustrated  with  many  original  Portraiu.     E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Phila. 

The  rearing  of  poultry  has  of  late  attracted  much  attention,  and  in  the  neighborhood 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  become  a  speculative  mania,  absorbing  much  capital  and  to  a  cob* 

siderable  profit.    The  present  work  is  decidedly  the  ablest  on  the  subject,  and  is  well 

illustrated  with  original  portraits  of  the  fowls.    Dr.  Kerr,  the  American  editor  of  this 

work,  is  now  a  resident  of  New-York,  and  devotes  much  attention  to  the  proaecatioa  of 

this  branch  of  natural  history. 

Tbxort  or  Pnxumatologt  :  In  repljr  to  the  Question.  *' What  ou^ht  to  be  Believed 
or  Disbelieved,  concerning  Presentiments,  Visions  and  Apparitions,  according  to 
Nature,  Reason  and  Scripture.  By  Dr.  Johann  Heinrich  J  ung-S telling.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Geo.  Bush.    J.  S.  Redfield,  Clinton  Hall. 

This  is  a  work  possessing  extraordinary  interest  upon  a  subject,  which,  more  than  aU 

others,  is  of  vast  importance  to  mankind.    The  object  of  the  work  is  to  overthrow  the 

system  of  materialism  and  consequent  infidelity,  and  also  to  accumulate  a  long  array  of 

wideniable  facts  in  the  department  of  the  supernatural.    This  it  has  done  with  great 

force  and  clearness :  giving  application  to  a  fund  of  anecdote  in  relation  to  visions  and 

ghos^seeing,  and  affording  great  amusement  to  those  even  who  do  not  agree  with  the 

learned  author  or  editor. 

Pofkrt:  British  and  Foreign.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Ticknor,  Reed  and 
Fields,  Boston. 

This  is  a  waif  upon  the  turbulent  surface  of  British  opinion,  in  relation  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  and  his  proceedings  in  England.    A  more  ridiculous  excitement  never 
existed  since  the  Popish  Plot  of  Charles'  time,  and  like  that,  only  serves  the  purpose  of 
state  ministers. 

A  Pastoral  Letter  for  the  Lent  or  M.DCCC.LI.    By  Bishop  Walsh.  Danigan  and 

Brother. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  letter,  and  is  addressed  to  the  Diocese  of  Haliiaz,  but  is  full 
of  general  instruction. 

Lyra  Catholica  :  Containing  all  the  Hymns  of  the  Roman  Breviary  and  Missal, 
arranged  for  every  day  of  the  week  and  the  festivals.  Danigan  &  Brother,  151 
Fulton-street 

This  is  a  very  beautifully  printed  copy  of  the  Lyra  Catholica  of  Edward  Caswell, 

M.  A.  A  work  highly  prized  for  the  thorough  and  reliable  translations  of  the  Hymns  and 

Sequence  of  the  Pentecostal  OflSce  and  Corpus  Christi.    They  also  contain  some  of  the 

choicest  gems  of  the  Catholic  poets  of  the  early  English  literature. 

Mount  Hope  :  or.  Phillip,  Kino  of  the  Wampanoaos.*  7  An  Historical  Romance  By 
Q.  H.  HoUister.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  is  a  spirit-stirring  tale,  drawn  from  the  ample  materials  furnished  finom  the  early 

history  of  Massachnaetta.  and  they  are  wrought  up  with  great  power  and  effect. 
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PoKMS.    By  Haary  T.  Tuckerman.    Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fiel^t,  Boston. 

This  collection  commences  with  a  highly  finished  poem,  entitled,  ''  The  Spirit  of 
Poetry/*  first  published,  we  think,  in  1843.  It  is  followed  by  minor  pieces,  of  some 
fancy  and  sentiment  The  volume  is  published  in  the  unique  style  of  Messrs.  Ticknor 
^Co. 

Thk  Volcano  Diooings:  A  Tali  or  CALiroRiriA  Law.  By  a  Member  of  the  Bar. 
J.  S.  Redfield,  Clinton  Hall. 

A  very  interesting  sketch  of  scenes  in  the  gold  diggings,  turning  on  the  fortunate 
escape  of  an  innocent  man  condemned  by  lynch  law,  as  has  also  frequently  been  the  ease 
by  statute  law,  through  circumstantial  evidence. 

Thi  Farmer's  Guidi  to  Sciintipic  and  Practical  Agriculture.  By  Henry  Ste- 
phens, F.R.8.B.    Eldited  by  John  P.  Norton.     New-York:     Leonard  Scott  &,  Oo. 

This  is  the  fifteenth  number  of  this  work.  It  jis.  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  best 
books  for  the  farmer's  use  and  instruction  that  is  published. 

Dictionary  op  Mechanics  :  Engine- work  and  Enoinberino.  D.  Appleton  &Co., 
200  Broadway. 

This  great  work  has  reached  its  twenty-sixth  number,  with  undiminished  merit, and 
it  should  be  well  patronised. 

Plank  Roads.  Histort,  Structure,  and  Statistics  op  Plank-Boads  in  the  Unitro 
States  and  Canada.  By  William  Kingsford,  Civil  Engineer  Hudson  River  Rail- 
Boad.    A.  Hart,  (late  Carey  &  Hart,)  Philadelphia. 

Among  the  many  improvements  in  the  means  of  communication  which  have  been 
prosecuted  in  the  last  few  years,  Plank-Roads  are  assuming  a  very  important  rank.  A 
little  work  by  Mr.  Kingsford,  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail-Boad,  is  of  great  interest,  mA. 
■hoold  be  well  circulated  throughout  the  country.  It  appears  that  the  first  Plank- Road 
in  Canada  was  laid  down  in  1836,  and  in  New- York,  in  1847,  but  it  is  only  within  the 
last  four  years  that  they  have  been  much  prosecuted.    There  now  exist  as  follow: 

plank-koads  in  operation. 

No.  of  Roadk  UDet.  Artng*  cmt  por  MOo.  IViUL 

Cftoadft. 44« |1,750 fTTS^WO 

New.Tork M 8,106 1333 3,660,908 

Very  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  New- York  upon  theae 
roads,  and  the  resulting  advantages  are  immense.  The  roads  have  all  been  aubseribed 
for  by  individuals,  and  all  pay  handsome  dividends.  For  instance,  the  Troy  and  Lansing- 
barg  Road  pays  10  per  cent.,  semi-annual ;  the  Utica  and  Burlington  20  per  cent,  and 
we  believe  none  in  operation  pay  less  than  10  per  cent.,  and  none  of  the  stocks  can  be 
bought  in  the  market. 

The  importance  of  Plank-Roads  in  farming  regions  becomes  sel^vident,  when  it  it 
stated  that  on  the  Salina  Road  a  two-horse  team  drew  dx  tons  of  iron  twelve  miles, 
without  unusual  strain.  Four-and-a-half  tons  is  an  ordinary  load,  and  a  team  will  travel 
with  it  eight  hours  per  day,  four  miles  an  hour,  day  after  day.  A  farmer,  in  a  heavy 
country,  stated  that  the  tolls  paid  saved  themselves  in  the  labor  of  eUaning  horses.  In  all 
localities  where  these  roads  are  in  operation,  laud  rises  greatly  in  value.  On  the  Salina 
Road,  farm  land  rose  from  $9  to  $15  per  acre ;  on  the  Syracuse  Road,  the  increase  was 
#10  per  acre.  It  will  be  observed,  that  an  amount  of  property  equal  to  $4,000,000,  bear- 
ing a  high  rate  of  interest,  has  been  created ;  and  that  property  has  added  in  additioD 
several  millions  to  the  value  of  the  land  through  which  it  runs,  and  that  all  this  property 
ia  mere  aavbg  from  the  old  cost  of  transportation. 
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EULOGY  BY  HON.  J.  C.  MATHBB. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1850,  the  Hon.  J.  0.  Mather  delivered  before  the  "Society 
of  Tammany,  or  Oolambian  Order,*'  of  the  City  of  New- York,  an  Address  on  the  oocs- 
sion  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  departed  state  sman  and  warrior.  It  is  an  eloquent 
and  feeling  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  long  life  was  devoted  to  the  pablic,  and 
whose  services  to  his  country,  in  the  field  and  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  have  asso- 
ciated his  name  imperishably  with  its  military  and  political  history.  As  a  review  of  the 
fine  traits  of  character,  illuRtrated  by  glances  at  the  principal  features  in  thecareer  of  the 
distinguished  dead,  the  Address  will  be  read  with  high  interest  by  all  who  can  appre- 
ciate philanthropy  and  patriotism,  blended  ^th  the  sterner  qualities  that  b^ong  to  the 
■oldier  and  reformer. 

Ladieh  and  Oenllemen^  and  Members  of  Tammany  Society : 

I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  the  occasion — ^it  is  due  to  this  large  and  intelligent  andienee— 
no  less  than  to  myself — to  say  to  yon,  that  I  have  been  most  unexpectedly  called  apon 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  these  interesting  ceremonies.  With  little  lime  at  com- 
mand to  collect  and  arrange  the  materials  illnstrative  of  the  character  of  the  distinguished 
dead,  whose  memory  you  propose  to  honor  on  this  ocnasion, — I  am  compelled  to 
throw  myself  upon  your  indulgence  for  the  brevity,  as  well  as  the  manner  and  matter, 
of  the  remarks  I  shall  submit  to  yon. 

The  occasion  upon  which  we  have  assembled,  is  one  of  deep  and  abiding  interest  to 
every  patriot  heart.  We  have  met  to  commemorate  the  death  of  one,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  eventful  life,  has  distinguished  himself  alike  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

*BiCHARD  M.  Johnson,  the  hero,  the  patriot,  the  statesman,  is  no  more.  The  last  link 
that  bonnd  him  to  earth  is  broken,  and  his  pure  spirit  has  gone  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 
Your  ancient  and  respected  Society,  of  which  he  has  long  been  an  honored  member, 
has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  the  nation  mourns  over  the  death  of  one  of 
her  noblest  and  most  distinguished  sons. 

Of  the  last  moments  of  the  illustrious  dead,  we  have  few  particulars.  But  we  know 
that  he  died,  as  for  the  last  forty  years  he  has  lived,  with  hit  armor  on. 

He  was  at  the  time  occupying  the  responsible  position  of  member  of  the  Le^slatnre 
of  Kentucky,  still  honored  with  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  his  native 
State,  and  himself  devoted  to  their  interests.  Though  his  bodily  vigor  usually  fitted 
him  for  arduous  and  protracted  efforts  in  public  service,  his  phjpsical  energies  had  of  late 
been  somewhat  shaken  by  the  infirmities  of  age ;  yet  he  gave,  all  that  he  had  to  give, 
at  an  advanced  age,  to  the  public  weal,  and  left  the  legislative  hall  to  die,  like  one 
"  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.*' 
In  slancin^  over  the  career  of  a  man  who  has  left  a  strong  impress  on  the  military,  as 
well  as  legislaiive  annals  of  his  country — shaping  results  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
scarcely  less  important  conflicts  of  opinion  in  the  national  legislature,  and  full  of  inci- 
dent in  both,  I  cannot  but  feel,  with  great  force,  my  ntter  inability,  under  the  most 
&vorable  circumstances,  to  do  justice  tothe  man,  the  soldier  and  the  statesman. 

There  are  those  about  me  who  know  more  of  those  personal  qualities  which  won 
for  Col.  Johnson  so  many  warm  and  devoted  friends,  ana  those  attributes  of  a  military 
as  well  as  a  political  leader  that  gained  for  him  the  confidence  and  the  afi*ections  of  the 
American  people.  His  history  is  interwoven  with  that  of  his  country  for  the  last  half 
century ;  and  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  one,  need  not  be  instructed  in  the  otlier. 
And  yet  it  is  a  pleasing  dnty,  now  that  his  career  is  ended ,-~now  that  the  brave  okl « 
soldier,  the  prudent  and  sagacious  leo^islator,  the  able  statesman,  and  true  patriot,  baa 
gone  to  the  grave,  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors, — to  review  some  of  the  mure  promi- 
nent points  of  his  character  and  events  o(  his  life. 

Col.  Johnson  commenced  bis  public  career  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives from  the  State  of  Kentucky.    He  was  returned  to  that  body  for  several  succea- 
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mve  terms,  and  waa  there  down  to  1812,  when  war  was  declared  againtt  Great  Britain. 
He  was  one  of  that  noble  band  of  patriots  who  voted  for  that  measure,  and  he  sustaioed 
it  with  all  his  eloqaence,  energy  and  zeal.  He  saw  with  what  injostice  and  indignity 
our  conntry  had  been  treated,  and  he  believed  that  an  appeal  to  arms  was  the  only 
mode  of  redress.  In  the  execution  of  that  measnre,  he  felt  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
good  citizen  to  cooperate.  Not  content  with  inculcating  that  duty,  he  enforced  his  pre- 
cept by  his  example.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  his  conntry  as  a  volunteer. 

Need  I  recall  to  your  remembrance  his  truly  brilliant  career  in  arms  ?  Need  I  re- 
mind any  American  citizen  of  his  deeds  of  valor — his  generalship,  his  impetuous  brave- 
ry in  the  field  of  battle,  his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his  country's  interests,  and  of  the 
important  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  nstion  on  the  North-western  frontier 
during  the  second  war  of  Independence  7  For  his  brilliant  services  in  defence  of  his 
country,  let  the  impartial  recora  of  history  speak.  But  the  importance  of  the  events 
and  bis  noble  bearing  throughout,  will  justify  me  in  recounting  its  minutest  particulars. 
You  will  at  once  perceive  that  I  refer  to  the  glorious  victory  achieved  at  the  battle  of 
the  Thames,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1813.  Says  a  distinguished  historian*  of  that  period : 
•*  At  the  commencement  of  the  Twelfth  Congress,  when  the  dispute  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  had  become  incurable  by  any  remedy  but  war,  Col.  Johnson 
was  among  those  who,  in  argument,  assuiued  the  responsibility  of  declaring  for  it  with 
alacrity.  In  recounting  the  injuries  England  had  done  to  this  country,  he  spoke  of  her 
instigations  of  the  savages  to  hostility.  '  If,'  said  John  Randolph,  in  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  *  he  will  prove  his  assertion,  I  will  join  him  in  an  expedition  to 
Canada,  to  avenge  the  wrong.'  "  At  the  succeeding  session,  when  proofs  of  the  fact  to 
demonstration  had  been  multiplied.  Col.  Johnson  called  upon  Mr.  Randolph  to  redeem 
bis  pledge ;  but  the  call  was  disregarded. 

In  the  autumn  of  1812,  after  Hull's  shameful  surrender  of  his  army,  Colonel  Johnson 
led  a  company  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Harrison,  to  the 
relief  of  Fort  Wayne.  The  foe  having  retired  at  the  close  of  that  campaign,  the  Col. 
repaired  to  his  seat  in  Congress. 

Before  he  left  the  seat  of  Government,  he  arranged,  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
plan  of  raising  a  thousand  mounted  volunteers  to  join  the  North-western  army,  and 
carried  his  commission  in  his  pocket.  On  opening  the  rendezvous,  he  had  the  gratifi- 
cation to  realize  his  expectations,  in  rallying  his  fellow-citizens  around  his  country's 
standard.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  been  re-elected  to  Congress,  a-id  the  session  was 
about  to  open,  for  the  important  purpose  of  laying  taxes.  His  warmest  friends  seemed 
to  think  he  was  bound  to  take  his  seat,  and  gave  that  opinion. — He,  at  the  same  time, 
^vas  about  to  engage  in  a  dangerous  service  in  a  subordinate  command,  which  might 
subject  him  to  a  disa?reable  responsibility  and  mortification.  But  his  resolution  was  un- 
alterably taken,  and  he  repairea  to  the  field,  which  for  a  long  time  promised  but  few 
laurels.  At  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  the  regulars  of  the  opposing  army  were  van- 
quished at  a  single,  though  desperate  and  hazardous  charge.  When  the  rooted  lines  of 
their  savage  allies  were  about  to  be  rallied  for  a  new  conflict  by  their  leader,  Tecum- 
■eh.  Colonel  Johnson  seeing  the  necessity  of  a  bold  and  instant  onset,  repaired  to  the 
spot  where  the  force  was  assembling  with  a  daring  band  of  followers.  Advancing, 
they  received  a  most  destructive  fire  from  them,  which  deprived  Col.  Johnson  of  his 
venerable  friend  Col  Wheatley,  who  fell  by  his  side.  After  the  fire,  but  one  man  re- 
mained on  horseback  near  the  Colonel.  The  Colonel  himself  was  pierced  with  four 
bullets. — At  this  instant,  he  saw  Tecnmseh,  the  savage  chief,  present  his  rifle  not  more 
than  twelve  yards  distant.  With  a  resolution  rare,  in  so  great  a  peril,  he  faced  his 
horse  upon  him,  and  received  his  ball  by  this  change  of  position,  in  his  left  hand.  The 
savage  drew  his  tomahawk,  and  the  Colonel  attempted  to  spur  his  horse  to  meet  him, 
but  his  horse  having  also  been  severely  wounded,  adduced  out  slowly  upon  his  adver- 
sary. In  these  moments  of  danger,  he  with  heroic  presence  of  mind,  preserved  his 
right  arm  from  exposure,  by  keeping  it  close  to  his  side.  In  that  hand,  he  carried  a 
well  charged  pistol :  the  eyes  of  his  anttigonist  were  fixed  upon  him  with  the  fiercest 
intent,  and  his  hand  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  his  deadly  weapon  at  five  yards'  distance. 
For  a  moment  the  savage  shrunk  with  terror  at  this  unexpected  danger,  and  at  that 
instant  the  Colonel  lodged  its  contents  in  his  bosom.  He  fell,  and  his  warriors  gave  up 
the  contest  instantly.  Colonel  Johnson,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood  which  streamed 
from  five  wounds,  retired  to  his  line.  During  the  return  of  the  army,  the  Colonel  was 
exposed  for  several  days  in  an  open  boat,  to  an  inclement  and  stormy  sky,  and  the 
torture  he  suffered  from  his  inflamed  wounds  was  such  as  to  put  a  hero's  soul 
lo  trial. 

On  his  return,  be  waa  everywhere  received  vrith  the  utmost  kindness  and  attention. 
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On  the  12th  of  November,  he  reached  his  residence,  and  on  the  12th  of  February 
fiillowing,  he  had  so  far  recoYered  from  his  wounds,  as  to  be  enabled  to  set  oat  for  the 
seat  of  government. 

Aa  he  passed  along,  wherever  he  was  known,  he  was  rewarded  as  became  the  brave. 
Arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  Union — not  the  gallant  and  fortmiate  Perry  was  received 
with  more  flatterins  approbation  or  more  marked  distinction.  The  uaval  hero  had 
achieved  the  mantle  of  triumph  without  a  wound ;  but  the  miliuiry  commander, 
equally  successful  in  vanquishing  his  country's  enemies,  bore  on  hia  mutilated  frame 
the  honorable  testimony,  through  which  he  had  passed  to  victory. 

But  let  me  not,  b^  dwelling  upon  events  in  the  life  of  Ool.  Johnson,  which  are  more  &- 
miliar  to  the  American  people,  because  of  stirring  interest,  lead  any  one  to  aappoae  that  I 
undervalue  his  civil  services.  His  military  career,  though  brilliant  as  it  was  brief,  ex- 
hibiting the  strength  of  his  patriotism  and  of  his  forgetfulneas  of  self,  is,  in  my  judgment, 
eclipsed  by  the  noble  achievements  of  his  legislative  career. 

The  war  being  over,  Col.  Johnson^s  talents,  and  sound  republican  principles,  were 
again  called  into  exercise  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  For  many  years  ho  was  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  House  of  Con- 
gress ;  aiid  both  positions  illustrated  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty. His  views  on  the  subject  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  are  well  known  to  the 
country.  In  the  work  of  its  abolition,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  Col.  Johnson  had 
perhaps  a  larger  share  than  any  man  of  his  day.  His  eloquent  and  convincing  ap- 
peals to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  against  that  absurd,  unjust,  and  most  barbarooa 
principle,  no  doubt,  did  more  to  work  its  abolition  in  the  states,  than  all  the  labors  of 
those  who  followed  him  in  that  field. 

Col.  Johnson  was  not  less  honorably  and  conspicuously  identified  with  those  measorea 
of  justice,  by  which  the  men  who  achieved  our  national  independence  have  been  in 
some  measure  rewarded  for  their  toils  and  suffeiinffs  in  youth,  by  providing  for  them  m 
comfortable  support  to  cheer  and  sustain  them  in  their  declining  years. 

He  was  among  the  foremost  of  those  who,  by  zealous  and  persevering  effort,  accom- 
plished that  act  of  tardy  justice— and  he  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  bene£ictor  of 
a  race  of  men  who,  for  patient  endurance,  unwaverinff  resolution,  aud  ardent  devoticm 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  have  had  no  equals  in  modern  times.  Col.  Johnson,  distinguish- 
ed as  he  was  by  the  great  evento  of  his  life,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  was  peculiarly  the  friend  and  the  champion  of  the  masses.  Bv  the  people  be 
had  been  first  taken  by  the  hand,  and  led  from  the  humble  walks  of  life  up  to  the  high 
places  of  the  land ;  aud  this  attachment  and  confidence  of  the  masses  of  the  people  touched 
a  chord  in  his  generous  heart  which  never  ceased  to  vibrate  while  his  lile  lasted;  and  it 
was  always  his  highest  pride,  among  the  many  important  offices  which  he  was  called  to 
fill,  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  received  them  in  nearly  every  instance  directly  from 
the  bands  of  the  people,  who  loved  to  honor  him,  and  whom  he  always  served  with  the 
fidelity  of  a  true  and  faithful  son.  This  feeling  was  strongly  evinced  at  the  time  when 
his  name  had  been  presented  to  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  as  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  which  was  subsequenUy  withdrawn  by  his  brother. 
In  speaking  ol  the  withdrawal  of  his  name,  he  said,  shortly  after,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 
"  I  have  uniformly  looked  to  the  people  for  office ;  I  have  never  expressed  a  wish  that 
I  desired  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  government;  and  I  have  preferred  serving  in  mj 
present  situation  to  any  oUier,  because  of  my  gratitude  to  those  who  first  honored  me, 
and  have  continued  their  confidence  when  placed  before  them.  In  the  twenty  •four 
years  that  I  have  served  in  the  legislature  and  in  Congress,  I  have  never  been  more  than 
the  same  number  of  days  absent  trom  my  duty." 

His  devoted  attachment  to  the  people  never  shone  with  greater  brilliancy — never 
with  more  power — never  with  such  splendid  aud  lasting  results,  as  in  his  famous  report 
on  Sunday  mails,  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January,  19,  1829. 

Religious  fanaticism  had  seized  upon  the  public  mind  at  the  North.  The  peacefiil 
and  quiet  transportation  of  the  Sunday  mail,  that  essential  aid,  that  vehicle  of  daily  and 
hourly  aliment  of  a  thinking,  reading,  social,  moral  and  benevolent  people,  wasasniled, 
as  hostile  to  the  dogmas  of  religious  sectarianism.  The  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the  po- 
pular assemblies  of  the  excited,  the  over-zealous  and  the  over-righteous,  poured  forth 
their  anathemas  against  a  measure  which  had  been  adopted  bv  the  purest  spirits  of  oar 
Revolutionary  era,  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  Franklin  and  his  compeers,  and 
fur  half  a  century  had  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  worldly  reciprocity,  of  religious  charity 
and  brotherly  love,  which  free  and  uninterrupted  communication  never  failed  to  secure. 
Yet  nothing  was  so  sacred  by  its  consecration,  or  its  uses,  or  its  antiquity,  as  to  protect 
it  from  the  wild  and  reckless  spirit  of  religious  fanaticism.  That  scheme  of  agitation 
had  aU  the  characteristics  of  a  religious  frenzy,  stimulated  to  excess  by  a  bigotxy  and 
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intolerenee  which  knew  no  boancU,  and  which  longht  to  coerce  aabmiflsion  to  iti  be> 
heBtB,  ander  the  high  BaDCtioD  of  the  Christiau  faith. 

True,  oar  fathers  had  fled  from  religious  persecatioo  and  tyranny  in  the  old  world, 
and  had  fondly  hoped  here  to  find  an  asylum  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Tme, 
the  Constitution  purchased  by  their  blood,  and  consecrated  by  tbeir  prayers,  had  for 
ever  prohibited  legislation  over  the  religious  opinions  and  the  consciences  of  the  people, 
And  we  had  boasted  to  the  world,  that  here  at  least,  true  religious  freedom  might  be 
found.  Yet,  all  these  time-honored — these  consecrated  and  hallowed  privileges,  the 
hope  of  the  living,  and  the  consolations  of  the  dying — all  were  to  be  cloven  down,  and 
a  '*  higher  law,"  the  offspring  of  a  blind,  one-ideaism  of  a  pharisaical  superiority,  which 
stood  up  and  said,  ''  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not  as  other  men,"  was  to  be  installed  into 
spiritual  dominion,  and  was  to  be  made  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  highest  and  most  sa- 
cred constitutional  rights.  The  whole  country,  with  anxious  solicitude,  was  looking  to 
the  decisions  of  Congress  on  this  question,  which  came  home  to  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions  of  our  people.  Col.  Johnson,  who  never  shrunk  firom  his  duty  when  on  the  field 
of  battle,  was  regarded,  at  the  time,  as  the  man  of  all  others  for  the  emergency ;  and 
who  would  meet  this  question  with  the  moral^  courage  and  firmness  which  the  occa* 
•ion  demanded. 

It  was  universally  regarded  as  a  crisis  in  the  legislation  of  the  country,  which  to  pass 
in  safety,  was  a  consummation  most  earnestly  desired  by  every  true  friend  of  freeaom 
and  lover  of  his  country.  I  need  not  tell  you  bow  fully,  how  nobly.  Col.  Johnson  met 
the  public  expectation  under  these  critical  circumstances.  His  report  covered  the  whole 
ground  of  controversy,  in  language  at  once  bold,  dignified,  and  convincing.  It  settled 
the  question  then,  and  I  doubt  not.  forever.  Congress  sustained  the  doctrines  of  the 
Report,  and  it  met  the  approving  voice  of  an  enlightened  people. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  waa  it  for  the  country  that  the  people,  who  had  so  often  trusted 
and  never  been  deceived,  iu  this  emergency  confided  to  the  gallant  hero  who,  on  the 
field  of  blood,  bad  struck  to  the  ground  the  savage  chief-~the  duty  of  engaging  in  con- 
flict with  this  more  than  savage  spirit — the  demon  of  religious  intolerance.  He  grap- 
pled with  the  monster,  and  feUed  him  too,  never  more  to  rise. 

That  ever-memorable  Repcrt  can  never  be  read,  without  awakening  feelings  of  the 
deepest  gratitude  to  its  patriotic  author — and  though  now  dead,  "  he  yet  speaketh.*' 

The  closing  paragraph  sums  up  in  glorious  review  the  rights  of  the  people  under  the 
Constitution,  in  these  words:— 

**  What  other  nations  call  religious  toleration,  we  call  religious  rights.  They  are  not 
exercised  in  virtue  of  governmental  indulgence,  but  as  rights  of  which  Crovernment  can- 
not deprive  any  portion  of  citizens,  however  small.  Despotic  power  may  invade  those 
rights,  but  justice  still  confirms  ihem.  Let  the  National  Legislature  once  perform  an 
act  which  involves  the  decision  of  a  religious  controversy,  ana  it  will  have  passed  its 
legitimate  bounds.  The  precedent  will  then  be  established,  and  the  foundation  laid  for 
that  usurpation  of  the  Divine  prerogative  which  has  been  the  desolating  scourge  to  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  Old  World.  Our  Constitution  recognizes  no  other  power  than 
that  of  persuasion  tor  enforcing  religious  observances.  Let  the  professors  of  Christian- 
ity recommend  their  religion  b^  their  deeds  of  benevolence,  by  Christian  meekness, 
by  lives  of  temperance  md  holiness.  Let  them  combine  their  efforts  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  to  relieve  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  to  promulgate  to  the  world  the  gospel 
of  th^ir  Savionr— recommending  its  precept  by  their  habitual  example — Government 
wnW  find  its  legitimate  object  iu  protecting  them.  It  cannot  oppose  them,  and  they 
^11  not  need  its  aid.  Their  moral  influence  will  then  do  infinitely  more  to  advance 
the  true  interests  of  religion,  than  any  measures  which  they  may  call  on  Congress  to 
enact.  The  petitioners  do  not  complain  of  any  infringement  upon  their  own  rights. 
They  enjoy  all  that  Christians  ought  to  ask  at  the  hands  of  any  Government — protection 
from  all  molestation  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  sentiments." 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  day,  to  look  over  that  admirable  paper  without  being  grate- 
fully impressed  with  the  weight  of  obligation  due  from  all  lioeral-minded  and  right 
thinking  men  of  the  Bepublie  to  the  old  soldier,  who  with  the  honesty  and  straight 
forward  purposes  that  ever  characterized  the  man,  stepped  forward  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  and  breasted  the  storm  that  was  raging  about  him.  The  sentiments  and 
doctrines  of  that  report,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  American  Government^  were 
hailed  alike  by  every  lover  of  freedom,  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  climes,  as  second 
only  in  importance  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  Ireland,  where  dwells 
aiany  a  patriot  heart,  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  in  its  favor,  that  thousands  of  co 
pies  were  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  scattered  broad-cast  through  the  land,  and  at 
this  day  they  are  to  be  found  adorning  the  walls  of  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and  the 
cottages  of  Uie  poor.    It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Col.  Johnson  wielded  his  pea  ar 
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hi*  Bword  with  the  most  vigor  and  efficiency.  With  the  one  he  did  good  aerdoe  lor 
his  country  on  the  frontier,  with  the  other  he  achieved  a  moral  victory  over  fanaticiam 
and  religions  bigotry,  which  has  rendered  his  name  immortal,  and  left  behind  it 
glorious  and  beneficent  results. 

That  the  people  of  the  {Jnited  States  should  have  felt  deeply  the  debt  of  gratitude 
for  this,  his  noble  stand  in  their  behalf,  is  not  strange.  The  American  people  never 
did  fail  to  distinguish  between  their  true  friends  and  the  time-serving,  hollow-hearted 
politician,  and  in  the  general  election  of  1836,  attested  their  grateful  remembrance  of 
nis  services,  by  honoring  him  with  the  second  office  in  their  gift. 

In  all  the  ancient  republics  the  fickleness  of  the  popnlar  mind  had  so  manifested  it- 
self as  to  originate  and  give  currency  to  the  proverb  which  has  come  down  to  oar  own 
times,  and  is  often  used  by  the  enemies  of  free  government  to  express  their  dislike  of 
its  principles.  "  Republics  are  ungrateful,"  say  the  advocates  of  monarchy,  and  why  T 
Because,  in  republics  so  called,  but  where  in  reality  power  was  wielded  by  a  patrician 
oligarchy,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  bondmen,  without  voice,  influence  or 
control ;  the  fierce  rivalries  of  the  aristocracy  often  drove  a  victorious  general,  or  a 
patriotic  statesman  into  banishment  from  the  country  he  had  enriched  or  saved.  Gov- 
ernments thus  organized  partake  but  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  freedom,  but  carry  with- 
in themselves  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution.  They  needed  no  Macedonian  phalanx 
under  Alexander,  no  Goths  and  Vandals  to  overthrow  them,  and  blot  out  their  name 
from  the  map  of  the  world. 

But  in  a  Democratic  Republican  Grovernment,  the  sincere  friend  of  his  country,  the 
true  patriot,  is  never  ostracised.  The  foundations  of  his  Government  are  laid  on  the 
broad  basis  of  equal  rights,  and  he  claims  not  the  cringing  service  of  inferiors,  bat  the 
spontaneous  grctitude,  the  honorable  recognition  of  his  compeers — the  people.  His 
power  is  all  tneir  own,  and  each  one  of  the  reading,  reflecting  and  thinking  millions 
gamers  it  up  as  a  precious  treasure  to  be  watched  and  guarded  as  his  own  good  name. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  American  people,  under  the  benign  influence  of  universal  eda- 
cation,  know  their  rights,  and  ever  guard  them  with  a  sleepless  jealousy.  They  know 
no  Tarpeian  Rock  for  traitors  to  their  counti  y  and  the  principles  of  its  GoveromenL 
But  in  the  ballot-box,  that  silent,  yet  most  expressive  index  of  their  will,  they  hold  an 
engine  far  more  terrible  to  the  false  and  faithless,  th^  even  the  blood-stained  precipice 
of  Roman  vengeance.  The  tried  patriotism  of  Washington,  Jefierson,  Jackson,  and 
the  brave  man  whose  death  we  have  assembled  to  commemorate,  with  a  hottt  of  other 
sons  of  the  Republic,  has  found  a  lodgment  in  the  American  heart  too  deep  to  be  ever 
uprooted.  If  the  fickle  Athenians  denounced  Aristides  the  Jost,  Americans  of  all  par> 
ties,  through  all  coming  time,  will  cherish  the  virtues  and  venerate  the  name  of  the 
brave  soldier  and  the  philanthropic  statesman.  To  fill  the  second  office  in  the  nation 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  a  large  majority  of  such  a  people,  was  what  the  personal  and 
public  character  of  Col.  Johnson  enabled  him  fully  to  accomplish.  As  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  his  manner  was  marked  by  that  uniform  kindness  and  urbanity 
which  ever  diatinguished  him.  As  a  magistrate  among  his  fellow  citizens,  as  be  min- 
gled with  the  masses,  the  overflowing  of  his  kind  heart  caused  all  to  forget  the  officer 
of  State  in  the  nobleness  of  the  man. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  irrelevant  or  inappropriate  at  this  time,  while  speak- 
ing (if  one  whose  acts  are  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  nation,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the 
Union,  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  council  chamber,  to  remark,  that  the  contemplatioa 
of  such  services  should  have  a  tendency  to  deepen  and  strengthen  our  attachment  to 
those  cherished  institutions,  founded  by  our  fathers,  and  which  can  only  be  handed 
down  by  us  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  by  a  firm,  abiding  and  unwavering  at- 
tachment to  the  "  Union  as  it  is.'*  I  deem  it  my  privilege  on  an  occasion  like  this,  to 
advert  to  a  subject  which  we  all  know  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
Nay,  further,  when  we  are  daily  hearing  the  Union  spoken  lightly  of,  and  its  diastilution 
discussed  by  fanatics,  North  and  South,  I  deem  it  proper  upon  any  public  occasion, 
however  sacred  in  its  character,  to  bear  testimony  of  our  nualterable  attachment  to  it, 
and  our  firm  determination  to  sustain  and  uphold  it,  in  the  spirit  which  actuated  ita 
founders — in  the  spirit  of  those  men  who  shea  their  blood  to  establish  it,  and  who,  while 
living,  watched  its  growing  power  with  feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  and  who, 
when  death  called  them  from  the  scenes  of  earth,  offered  up  their  last  prayer  to  the 
*  Gud  of  nations,  to  preserve  and  defend  our  glorions  Union.  Upon  this  subject  your 
great  city  has  spoken  out  in  thunder  tones,  which  have  been  heard,  and  will  be  respect- 
ed from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  great  and  good  men  everywhere,  of 
all  parties  and  creeds,  on  this  subject  and  in  this  crisis,  should  meet  and  worship  atone 
common  shrine,  and  swear  upon  the  altar  of  their  eountry,  in  the  language  of  the  im- 
mortal Jackson :  '*  The  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved ! " 
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Col.  Johnaon,  from  his  first  participation  in  the  duties  of  political  life,  ap  through  all 
^e  grades  of  office,  and  to  the  close  of  his  career,  was  a  memher  ef  the  great  republi- 
can party  of  the  country.  His  political  creed  was  as  broad  and  as  liberal  as  his  philan« 
thropy.  It  was  not  bounded,  like  a  township  or  state,  by  any  geographical  lines.  Like  the 
broad  Ohio,  which  washes  the  border  of  his  native  state,  it  was  confined  by  no  artificial 
bounds,  but  bore  on  its  deep  and  ever-flowing  current  the  interests  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  the  East  and  the  West.  Indeed,  the  distinguishing  trait  of  his  political  character 
was  its  nationaUif,  He  looked  to  the  nation  as  one  glorious  and  powerful  in  its  unity, 
but  degraded,  despoiled  and  enfeebled,  if  divided.  He  never  sought  his  own  advance- 
ment, or  that  of  his  native  State,  at  the  expense  of  the  harmony,  good  order  and  fra- 
ternal affection  of  the  different  sections  of  the  republic.  He  had  no  ambition  to  become 
the  champion  of  the  South  or  the  North.  He  preferred  the  prosperity  and  the  happiness 
of  all  to  any  temporary  advantage  he  might  gain  as  the  leader  of  a  new  sectional  party. 
Next  to  the  Hero  of  New-Orleans,  nullification  found  in  him  its  most  dreaded  foe,  ready, 
as  in  1812,  to  take  the  field  as  a  volunteer  at  the  head  of  the  Kentucky  riflemen,  to  assert 
the  supremacy  of  ihe  constitution  and  the  laws ;  and,  but  as  yesterday,  when  the  sum- 
mons called  him  to  join  the  hosts  of  the  good  and  the  brave  in  that  "  spirit  land,*'  he 
stood  ready,  at  the  call  of  his  country,  to  strike  his  last  blow  in  defence  of  that  glorious 
Union  of  the  States,  for  which  he  had  poured  out  his  youthful  blood  like  water. 

He  has  gone  from  among  the  living,  leaving  an  example  like  that  of  the  other  de- 
parted great  men  of  our  land,  which,  in  its  silent  yet  powerful  influence,  will  do  more 
than  fleets  or  armies  to  perpetuate  the  Union ;  and,  I  deem  it  not  too  highly  wrought 
eulogy  to  say,  that  in  Bicbard  M.  Johnson  the  country  has  lost  one  of  her  most  faithful 
and  devoted  sons— one  who  loved  and  venerated  her  free  institutions — who  gloried  in  her 
success  and  triumphs— and  whose  whole  heart  beat  responsive  to  every  note  that 
sounded  her  praise  and  her  glory — one  who,  if  permitted  to  speak  from  his  tomb  to  his 
countrymen,  would  saj — Better,  far  better,  to  stand  over  the  open  graves  of  all  who  have 
labored  for  the  building  u^  of  this  glorious  political  fabric,  in  the  past,  than  blast  the 
hopes  of  a  world,  by  allowing  sacrilegious  hands  to  be  laid  upon  the  Union,  to  bury  the 
hopes  of  freemen  everywhere,  by  consigning  to  the  tomb  the  fairest  structure  ever 
reared  to  protect  the  nghts,  to  expand  the  mind,  and  to  perfect  the  liberties  of  man. 


Oh  our  cover  will  be  found  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  FBANCIS  &  LOUTREL» 
Manufacturing  Stationers,  No.  77  Maiden-lane,  New-York.  They  afford  a  gratifying 
example  of  success  resulting  from  perseverance,  industry  and  ingenuity,  in  the  improve- 
ment and  manufacture  of  Blank  Books,  Manifold  Letter-Writers,  and  every  description 
of  article  which  pertains  to  stationery  in  general. 

From  year  to  year  they  have  gradually  extended  the  circle  of  their  operations,  and 
steadily  won  upon  the  confidence  of  their  customers  in  all  parts  of  the  Uuion,  until  their 
establishment  has  become,  in  all  its  departments,  equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

Their  business  is  based  upon  the  gradual  results  of  personal  application  to  all  its  details. 
It  has  never  outgrown  their  own  abilities  to  attend  to  it,  because  they  have  grown  with  it. 
They  are  of  that  old-fashioned  school  of  business  men,  which  we  hope  is  not  becoming  so 
rare,  as  some  may  think,  who  are  never  above  their  business,  and  never  imagine  that  the 
dignity  of  increasing  wealth  justifies  a  neglect  of  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  pro- 
duced. It  is  by  such  men,  that  the  simplicity  of  our  republican  manners  will  be  pro- 
longed amid  those  dangers  of  increasing  prosperity,  which  have  ever  been  fatal  to  former 
repoblios,  and  which  were  predicted  to  be  the  overthrow  of  this. 
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OURSELVES. 

During  the  past  six  months,  Mr.  Theodore  Augustus  Foster,  connected 
with  this  Review,  bos  made  a  tour  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  sections  of 
the  States,  calling  personally  upon  all  the  leading  democrats  of  each  locality. 
In  every  quarter  he  has,  without  exception,  met  with  a  warm-hearted  and  gen- 
erous response  to  the  claims  of  this  work  upon  the  great  Democratic  Party,  as 
the  national  exponent  of  those  great  principles  for  which  it  has  ever  contended. 
The  confidence  reposed  in  the  course  of  the  Review  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  signed  by  move  than  two  thousand  democrats,  of  all  sections. 
We  append  a  portion  of  the  names  in  this  number,  to  he  continued  in  succes- 
sive numbers,  with  the  additional  names  furnished  by  Mr.  Foster,  now  on  his 
Western  trip. 


We,  the  undersigned,  subscribers  to  the  United  States  Magazine  and  Demo- 
cratic Review,  feel  deeply  interested  in  its  success,  and  recommend  it  to  all  our 
democratic  friends.  Its  primary  objects  are  to  advocate  and  disseminate  true 
Democracy,  (such  as  was  taught  by  Jefferson  and  Jackson,)  and  we  feel  confi- 
dent, that  such  being  the  character  of  the  work,  all  true  democrats  will 
feel  the  same  interest  that  we  do  in  the  promulgation  of  those  principles,  and 
will  be  found  to  contribute  to  its  support  and  development.    We  feel  a  national 

£ride  as  well  as  duty  in  liberally  supporting  the  only  organ  of  the  National 
democratic  Party  in  this  great  republican  country ;  and  we  are  confident  in 
assuring  our  friends,  that  if  they  will  do  their  duty,  that  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietors will  make  this  organ,  both  as  a  literary  and  political  Magazine,  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  anv  work  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  We  would 
further  add,  that  their  general  canvassing  agent,  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Foster,  is 
now  on  his  Southern  and  Western  tour,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  all  good 
democrats  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  of  enrolling  Uieir 
names  on  the  books  of  the  Democratic  Review. 


FOUR  THOUSAND  NAMES  CONTINUED; 


J.  A.  Weeks. 

Pontiae,  Mich, 

A.  C.  Baldwin, 

do. 

M.  L.  BrajiS,  M.D., 

do. 

Alexander  Tiiikham, 

do. 

M.  G.  Spcai\ 

do. 

John  Lock  wood, 

do. 

George  R.  Hixon, 

do. 

Hodges  House, 

do. 

Dean  &  Hovey, 

do. 

A.  Williiiras, 

do. 

Charles  Pittman, 

do. 

J.  VV.  Grain. 

do. 

M.  E.  Crofoot, 

do. 

R.  C.  VVhiUemore, 

do. 

John  Alrny, 

Detroit, 

Andrew  T.  McReynolds, 

do. 

A.  H.  Bra|ig, 

do. 

Wetherell  &  Chipman, 

do. 

A.  Lead!>ealer, 

do. 

C.  H.  Curry, 

do. 

Benjamin  F.  Arnold,  PawHngs,  N.Y» 

W.  Wood,  Detroit,  Mick, 

Thomas  Doney,  NevhBrnnswick,  N  J. 

Col.  Thos.  W.  Harris,  Holly  Springs,  MUa» 
H.  A.  Gildea,  Philadelphia, 

Francis  B.  Ensign,  William  Centre,  Ohio, 
C.  R.  Baker.  Kingtton,  Wis, 

John  A.  Lowell,  East  Maehias,  Me. 

Com.  Lawrence  Kearny,  Washington,  DC, 
Col.  Ward  B.  Burnett,  Philadelphia, 

William  T.  Riddle,  Eaton  Qrenn,  Ala, 
H.  A.  Fitzpairick,  Germantown,  Ky, 

William  F.  Blackwall,  McFarland,  Va, 
William  H.  Blunt,  Columbian  Grove,  Va, 
William  B.  Anderson,  Mount  Vernon,  lU, 
S.  A.  Baker,  Washington  CL 

J.  Joyner,  Port  Washington,  La, 

Col.Saml.H.  Whithorn,  Shetbyville,  Tenn, 
John  Phillips,  Haverstraw,  N  Y, 

Hon.  A.  P.  Stevens,   Roddand  Lake,  N.Y. 
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John  N.  Gott, 
John  C.  Mntidaj, 
O.  W.  Moore, 
William  G.  Goodwin, 
George  B.  Cooper, 
G.  W.  Gosham, 
H.  A  Hayden, 
James  Wood, 
H.  Budiiigton, 
A.  W.  Brnnett, 
8.  8.  Vaaghan, 
Bloomfield  &  Curtis, 
C.  &  O.  R.  Cole, 
W.  V.  Bock, 
J.  B.  Eaton, 
fi.  Higby, 
A.  Bennett,  Jr., 
H.  O.  Brown, 
W.  H.  Horton, 
M.  Mc  Roberts, 
Z.  D.  H.  A.  Tillotson, 
Joseph  Hollon, 

A.  L.  Hays, 
M.  Mann, 
Nathan  Benedict, 
Lncias  G.  Noyes, 
J.  W.  Burgess, 
George  0.  Gibbs, 
Alouzn  Noble, 
Edward  Cox,  M.D., 

B.  F.  Graves, 
L.  C.  Kellogg, 
William  M.  Campbell, 
Edward  Packer, 

J.  K.  Ward, 


Aim  Arbor,  Mieh. 

do. 

do. 
Union  CUfff 
Jadttonj 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Maton,  Mich. 

do. 
Marshall, 

do. 

do. 

do.         * 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Battle  Creek, 
Marshall^ 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Miss  Susan  M.  Cox.  BaitU  Creek, 

William  H.  De  Yoe,  Kalamazoo, 

Charles  Gibbs,  do. 

G.  W.  Rice,  do. 

Abram  Edwards,  do. 

8amut*l  Clark,  do. 

Silas  Hubbard,  do. 

M.  D.  Howard,  Ann  Arbor, 

N.  R.  Ransdell,  do. 

G.  H.  Shaw,  Jackson, 

John  T.  Hitchings,  Concord, 

O.  M.  Barnes,  Jackson, 

Francis  W.  Sherman,  Marshall, 

J.  R.  Harding,  Weston,  Mo. 

Mr.  Simpson,  Eltnira,  N  Y. 

Mr.  Bailey,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
George  A.  Hicks,     Pearl-street,  Brooklyn. 

Hiram  Arnold,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

8.  J.  Pi  indie,  Paw  Paw, 

H.  C.  Clapp,  do. 

J.  W.  Wijlard,  do. 

F.H.Stevens,  do. 

£.  Diirkee,  do. 

William  H.  Hulburt,  do. 

Q.  Brij?g8,  London,  Eng. 

Hon.  Kdward  Gilbert,  San  Francisco,  Ca. 

William  Kirby,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Joseph  C.  Palmer,  San  Francisco,  Ca. 

Staples  &  Deavitt,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

G.  W.  Emrick,  do. 


J.  K.  Wright,  M.D., 
J.  A.  Listen, 
J.  Ketchnm, 
Browufield  &  Day, 
W.  Eddy, 
M.  H.  Smith, 
H .  Bement, 
N.  E.  Marston, 
A.  W.  Hi^gins, 
J.  M.  Ewmg, 
J.  B.  Duret, 
Adkins  Nash, 
G.  E«  Adams, 
George  B.  Walker, 
Orlando  Hard, 
C.  Carter, 
A.  W  Gooden, 
Mark  Jones, 
E.  M.  Weaver. 
Thomas  Wood, 
J.  Walker, 
A.  M.  Crane, 
R.  Heath  &  Co., 
H.  W.Chase, 
R.  8.  Ford, 
Jesse  Audruas, 


South  Bend,  Ind. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Mishawha, 
Logansport, 
Lafayette, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


W.  W.  W.  H.  T.  Bramble,  do. 

Daniel  Mace,  do. 

A.  R.  Wood,  Crawfordsville, 

M.  D.  Munson,  do. 

D.  Vance,  do. 

James  Graham,  do. 

Morgan  Snook,  do. 

H.  T.  Soook,  do. 

D.  C.  Stover,  do. 
George  P.  Butll,  Indianapolis, 
Barbour  &  Porter,  do. 
Isaac  Blackford,  do. 
S.  A.  Fletcher,  do. 
Morrison  &  Talbot,  do. 
O.  F.  Meyhew,  do. 
Edward  Lauder,  do. 
M.  G.  Bright,  Madison, 
J.  H.  Lane,  Lawrencebnrg, 
W.  M.  Noel,  KockviUe, 
O.  P.  Davis,  Newport, 
A.  L.  Patterson,  Battle  Ground, 
G.  Swihart,               North  Manchester, 
R.  F.  Donaldson,  Peru, 

A.  M.  Puitt,  Rockville, 
J.  Buckels,  Munice, 
John  P.  Dunn,  Troy, 
J.  J.  Alexander,  Gosport, 
James  Elliott,  Shelbyville, 
Smith  Jones,  Columbus, 
Joseph  Allen,  Brownsvalley, 

E.  R.  Bascom,  Blvfflovm, 
G.  Sch warts,  Jeffersonville, 
C.  J.  Miller,  Frankfort, 
John  Hunt,  Anderson, 
M.  J.  Dugun  Eagle  Village, 
Thomas  D.  Walpole,  Greenfield, 
N   P.  Hovey,  Mount  Vernon, 

B.  R.  Edmondston,  Maysville, 
Charles  Alexander,  Petersburg, 
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Our^dwi. 


JsmeB  H:  Stewart, 
George  W.  Carr, 
Grafton  F.  Oookerly, 
B.  J.  Dawson, 
John  S.  Reid, 
W.  F.  Sherrod, 
Col.  W.  R.  Haddon, 
James  B  Foley, 
Thomas  Armstrong, 

E.  Dumont, 
W.  R.  Bowes, 
W.  W.  McOoy, 

A.  P.  Willard, 
W.  Crim, 
D.  1^,  Williamson, 
W.  R.  Johnson 
Perry  Brown, 

*  0.  P.  Furguson, 
J.  Riston, 
6.  O.  Deming, 
John  Lilly, 
John  Wells, 
William  McLane, 
M.  R.  Green, 
James  T.  Roberts, 
D.  P  Baker, 
Dr.  McClelland, 
James  M.  Hopkins, 
Cyrus  A.  Roberts, 
Laa riston  Ward, 

D.  H.  Boedwell, 
P.  Pond, 
W.  J .  A.  Roberts, 
Z.  S.  Lyons, 
P.  Ripley, 
Alexander  McRae, 
L.  Sturges, 
David  Yarborough, 
D  8.  Beauchamp, 
Alexander  McKneely 
O.  McKneely, 
Josiuh  Knighton, 

B.  F.  Clifford, 
John  W.  Hays, 
John  Killiau, 
L.  S.  Gwynn, 
Thomas  J.  Worsham, 
A.  T.  Goinff, 
T.  L.  McGhee, 

F.  W.  Ward. 
Noel  Waddiil, 
Thomas  Chapman, 
William  Woodward, 

E.  A.  Lemmon, 
M.  Harris, 

C.  Monroe, 
8.  Spicer, 

G.  &K.  Sistare, 
Dr.  G.  E,  Hardy, 
Butler  &  Jay, 
Thomas  lUman; 
Z.  Cooley, 
Athenaeum  Society, 
H.  S.  Bradford, 
E.  Cornish, 


Delphit  Ind, 

Leetmllef 

Terre  Haute, 

SpenetrviUe, 

ConnertvilUf 

Paoli, 

Carlislet 

Oreenburg, 

Vevay, 

Lawrenceburgf 

Michigan  Citjf, 

Laporte, 

New-Albany, 

Anderson, 

Bowling  Oreen, 

PaoH, 

WinsloWf 

Charlestown^ 

Covington, 

Lafayette, 

do. 
Anderson, 
Jametiown, 
Patriot, 
Indianapolis, 
North  Windham,  Me. 
Nashville,  Mo. 
do. 
Manchester,  Vt. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Oeonomowoe,  W.T. 
Clinton,  La. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
d«. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Winchester,  Ct. 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 
New-York. 
Blackface,  Va. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
do. 
KnoxvUte,  Ills. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
BrownsviUe,  Tenn. 
Natchez,  Miss. 


John  S.  WilliaaM, 

Clinton  B.Fisk« 

J.  H.  0   Barlow, 

CoL  C.  D.  Mead, 

W.  B.  Muchar, 

W.  M.  Hughes, 

G.  M.  Bright, 

J.  Marsh, 

Mr.  Myers, 

John  C.  Parker, 

Thomas  8.  Stanfield, 

W.  C.|Hannah, 

C.  H.  Reeve, 

Chas.  E.  Stewart,  M.C. 

M.L  Fitch, 

C.  P.  Bush, 
H.  C.  Kibbee, 
Titas  Dort, 
R.  W.  Ingab, 
Jed.  Sherwood, 
Solomon  C.  Hall, 
Noah  H.  Hart, 
E.  Bams, 

Qeorge  Chandler, 
Oka  Town, 

P.  D.  Waner, 
D.Thurber, 
James  L.  Smith, 
Solomon  D.  Lawrence, 
Calvin  Britain, 
Noah  Beech, 
J.  C.  Bailey, 
E.  P.  Rankin, 
0. 0.  Wiswell, 
W.-  C.  Ransom, 
Lansing  House, 
Charles  Gregory, 
E.  J.  Roberts, 
John  D.  Irvine, 
J.  B.  Pierce, 

D.  Vandttwalken, 
L.  H.  Grimes,  M.D., 
W.  Winegar, 

Geo.  Martin, 
D.  P.  Bushnell, 
W.  R.  Dickerson, 
Col.  Samuel  Black, 
Joseph  H.  Massey, 
Hilary  B.  Cenas, 
Perry  Reading  Club, 
Dr.  A.  H.  Duncan, 
Richard  Busteed, 
W.  P.  Jarvis, 
James  T.  Pugh, 
W.  L.  Church, 
H.  L.  Rucker, 
Hugh  T.  Dickey, 
Samuel  L  Lowe, 
L.  P.  Hoard, 
J.  H.  Burch, 
J.  W.  Woodworth, 
George  F.  Foster, 
Daniel  McUroy, 
Philip  Maxwell, 
J.  Cook, 


Lumpkin,  Oet. 

Ardwater,  Mieh, 

Alexandria,  La. 

N.Y  CUy. 

EddyviUe,  Ky. 

Madison,  buL 

do. 

do. 

N.Y  CUy. 

Charleston,  hiL 

South  Bend, 

Laporte, 

Plymouth, 

,  Kalamazoo,  Mitk. 

Paw,  Paw, 

Lansing, 

Detroit, 

DearbonsviUe, 

Adrain, 

Cassapolis, 

Richland, 

Lapeer, 

London, 

Romeo, 

Otsego, 

Farmtngton, 

Monroe, 

Lexington, 

Girard, 

8t.  Joseph, 
Bridgeport, 

Lansing, 
do. 
•  do. 
do. 
do. 
Jonesville. 
Eagle  River, 
Mackinac, 
Jackson, 
Kalamazoo, 
NiUs, 
Elkhard,  Jnd. 
DetroU,  Mich. 
do. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Pittsburg, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
New-Orleane,  La. 
Perry,  Geo. 
Fayette,  Miss. 
N.  Y.  City. 
SheWyvUle,  Ky. 
Baincomptville,  La. 
Chicago,  [Us. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW. 

VOL.  XXVm.  MAT,  1851.  NO.  CLY. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  COMPROMISES. 

The  first  principle  upon  which  governments  are  formed,  is  this :  that 
consolidatian  produces  power  ;  and  the  first  problem  that  was  presented  to 
mankind  to  be  woHced  out  in  the  application  of  this  principle,  was : — ^In  - 
what  manner  shall  this  consolidation  be  effected,  so  as  best  to  promote  its 
object  ?  In  a  high  state  of  physical  energy — ^such  as  characterized  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  idea  of  power  was  inseparable  from  the 
idea  of  happiness,  and  the  noblest  form  of  power  was  physical  power. 
Hence  the  solution  of  the  question  seemed  easy.  It  was  self-evident, 
that  the  united  force  of  a  numerous  body  of  men,  looking  to  one  common 
end,  working  for  one  object,  and  swayed  by  one  mind,  could  accomplish 
much  more  than  the  same  force  would  accomplish,  working  disjointedly, 
and  with  different  moving  principles.  And,  without  experience  to  prove 
the  contrary,  the  reasoning  was  conclusive,  that  the  direction  of  af&irs 
must  be  entrusted  to  one  master  mind,  to  procure  the  unity  sought  for. 
Consequently,  it  became  necessary  that  the  supreme  direction  of  afiairs 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  heads,  which 
were  well  judged  to  be  the  oldest,  both  for  the  framing  of  laws,  the  car- 
rying on  of  extensive  operations,  and  the  administration  of  internal  justice. 
This  train  of  reasoning,  so  generally  acquiesced  in  that  it  required  not  to 
be  expounded,  gave  rise  to  the  first,  or  patriarchal  system.  The  gradual 
flow  of  the  current  of  time  washed  out  the  direct  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  father  and  his  subjects ;  but  the  descendants  of  the  founders  of 
governments  possessing  the  blood,  and  supposed  to  possess  the  virtues  of 
their  man-deifled  progenitors,  continued  to  rule,  until  patriarchism  merged 
into  despotism.  Still,  however,  the  principle  held  good,  that  consolida- 
tion produces  power ;  and  as  rival  empires — commenced  at  the  ends,  as  it 
were,  of  the  then  known  world,  by  different  branches  of  the  family  dis- 
jointed at  Babel — extended  their  sovereignties  until  they  clashed  at  their 
bounds,  the  old  war  spirit,  and  the  vast  operations  which  it  called  forth, 
favored  the  idea.  But,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  despot,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  forgot  that  he  ruled  for  the  benefit,  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  sufferance  of  his  subjects,  and  oppressed  them,  as  well  as  others, 
as  it  suited  his  pleasure  or  his  caprice. 

The  political  philosophers  of  the  first  ages  fell  into  the  same  error  that 
the  political  economists  of  a  later  day  hold.  The  one,  starting  from  the 
true  proposition  that  the  consolidation  power  is  advantageous  to  a  coun- 
try, arrived  at  the  false  conclusion  that  the  consolidation  of  power  in  the 
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hands  of  one  unaccountable  and  irresponsible  governor,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  no  bad  effects.  The  other,  starting  from  the  true  proposition,  that 
the  consolidation  of  capital  is  advantageous  to  a  country,  arrived  at  the 
false  conclusion,  that  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  favored  few,  would  best  promote  the  happiness  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  people.  That,  in  the  one  case,  if  we  could  be  always  assured, 
that  the  wisest  and  best,  and  most  disinterested  man,  would  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  nation,  and  would  use  his  power  solely  for  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  their  greatness  rather  than  his  own,  the  first  conclu- 
sion might  be  a  correct  one,  will  be  allowed  as  soon  as  the  second  conclu- 
sion would  be,  if  every  rich  man  held  his  wealthy  as  the  cashier  of  a  bank 
holds  the  keys  of  the  vault,  in  trust  for  the  less-favored  sons  of  the  soil. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  such  guarantee,  and  with  the  experience  of  ages 
against  it,  the  first  solution  of  the  problem  could  not  stand,  and  the 
task,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  appeared  less  easy  than  it  was  at  first. 

The  second  principle  of  government  th&t  was  discovered  was,  that,  in 
order  to  secure  the  stability  of  a  government,  every  individual  must  feel  a 
personal  interest  in  it.  It  was  evident  to  the  most  ordinary  reasoners, 
that,  however  much  the  people  might  be  convinced  of  the  fiwt  that  conso- 
lidation gave  them  power — however  much  they  might  believe  it  to  be 
true,  they  would  have  no  ijiterest  at  stake — ^nothing  to  make  them  rally 
round  their  standard,  and  battle  for  their  country,  whether  with  the  strong 
arm  or  the  strong  mind,  unless  they  felt  that,  having  once  lost  their  gov- 
ernment, they  had  lost  their  all.  Under  a  despotism,  the  subject,  whether 
a  soldier  or  a  civilian,  was  but  a  mere  tool  In  the  hands  of  his  ruler  ;  and 
whatever  advancement  in  knowledge  or  power  was  gained,  he  received  no 
share  of  it,  for  the  principle  by  which  it  worked  was  known  only  to  the 
single  mind  which  controlled  it.  Such  a  state  of  afiairs  was  repugnant  to 
the  progressive  intellect  of  mankind  in  general,  and  contributed  to  the 
&ilure  of  despotism,  and  the  rise  of  republicanism. 

Greece  was  the  first  expounder  of  this  new  law.  In  her  earlier  experi- 
ence, its  truth  was  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  Under  its 
application,  each  individual  had  a  direct  voice  in  his  government,  and  the 
intellect  expanded  as  a  flower  in  a  hot-bed.  What  country,  not  recogniz- 
ing the  principle  in  its  fullest  force,  can  boast  of  such  poets,  moralists, 
dramatists,  lawgivers,  soldiers,  or  patriots,  as  she  1  But  in  this  one  law, 
her  political  attainments  stopped.  Anxious  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  dis- 
covery they  had  made,  the  Greeks  paid  little  attention  to  that  other  prin- 
ciple, which  appeared  to  have  failed,  on  account  of  an  error  in  practice. 
They  consolidated  themselves  in  very  small  bodies,  and,  in  the  course  of 
time,  dissensions  sprung  up  which  might  have  been  avoided,  but  which 
ended,  finally,  in  the  rejection  of  this  rule,  and  the  return  to  the  first. 
Then  Greece  sank,  and  the  star  of  her  destiny,  bright  as  her  own  ideal  of 
beauty,  shone  for  a  time  with  transcendent  brilliancy  in  Alexander,  and 
sank  beoieath  the  horizon  for  ever. 

The  Roman  made  no  new  discovery  in  the  science  of  government ;  but 
taking  the  two  principles  left  him  in  the  legacy  of  the  warring  dynasties, 
he  united  them,  and  kept  them  separate.  The  first  principle  he  applied, 
by  reducing  under  his  arms  all  the  nations  around  him  ;  and  the  second, 
he  recognized  in  a  system  of  laws  and  jurisprudence,  and  an  internal  po- 
licy, which  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  nations.  But  he 
neither  applied  the  first  nor  the  second  principle  in  its  fullest  extent ;  for, 
without  ^e  city  walls,  he  bound  his  tributaries  by  no  ties  to  the  govern- 
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ment  to  which  thej  were  tributary ;  nor  did  he,  within  the  citj  walls, 
allow  the  plebeian  the  same  amount  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
state  which  he  gave  to  the  patrician.  Hence  the  splendid  temple  of  Bo- 
man  greatness  was  but  a  fabric  whose  walls  were  uncemented,  and  ready 
to  crumble  by  their  own  weight. 

The  third  principle  of  government  was  now  discovered,  that  a  division 
of  labor  is  necessary  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.     This  princi- 
ple belongs  to  the  feudal  ages.    The  feudal  monarchies  were  formed  on 
the  three  principles  here  laid  down,  intermixed  with  a  false  one,  to  wit- 
that  a  division  of  labor  created  a  division  of  rank,  and  that  rank  once  ob- 
tained, was  hereditary.    In  other  words,  they  denied  the  law — so  self- 
evident  at  first,  that  no  one  asserted  it  as  a  law — ^that  all  men  are  bom 
equal.     But  these  three  principles,  once  recognized  in  their  fullest  ex- 
tent— all  equally  and  alike — cannot  fail  of  producing  a  government  per- 
fect in  theory,  and  that  government  is  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 
We  use  the  words,  "  perfect  in  theory,"  for  perfect  in  practice  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  certainly  is  not,  nor  is  any  government  which 
has  ever  existed ;  for  of  them  all,  we  have  the  most  perfect.     The  three 
fundamental  axioms,  which  all  experience  proves  are  correct,  are  united  in 
her ;  and  if  she  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  having  discovered  anything 
new,  she  has  combined  and  arranged  them  all,  in  a  manner  which  makes 
her  grand  combination  a  grand  discovery.     And,  moreover,  she  has  given 
utterance  to,  and  maintained  against  the  world,  in  her  corporate  capacity, 
truths  which  others  have  rejected — ^which  others  have  dedared  falsehood, 
but  which  are  none  the  less  true.     She  has  declared  that  all  men  are  free 
and  equal ;  she  has  proved  that  nations  may  become  powerful  without 
annihilating    other    nations  ;    she    has    repudiated    the    doctrine    that 
force  is  power,  and  upholds  the  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  power; 
she    has    demonstrated  that    honesty  is    the   best   policy,   and   that 
justice  between  nation  and  nation  is  as  necessary  as  justice  between 
man  and    man — ^that  the  most    lasting    advantage    is    gained,  where 
the  advantage  is  equal  on  both  sides ;  and  she  has  proved,  in  her  in- 
ternal policy,  that  war  is  not  a  necessary  evil,  and  that  the  principle  of 
peace  is  of  universal  application.     Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Re- 
public is  not  perfect  in  practice :  for  perfection  knows  no  compromises, 
which,  however,  are  rendered  necessary  in  our  Constitution,  by  circum- 
stances  over  which  we  have  no  control.     It  is  the  object  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle to  show  why  and  wherefore  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution — 
especially  upon  the  subject  of  negro  slavery-— ought  to  be  respected  and 
held  inviolable,  until  expunged  by  the  common  consent,  and  to  prove  that 
the  dissolution  of  this  Union,  because  of  an  asserted  moral  wrong,  for 
which  we  are  not  accountable,  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity,  as  it 
would  neither  goad  nor  drive  those  who  are  accountable  to  a  sense  of  their 
accountability;  but  it  would  sacrifice  the  first  principle  of  all  government, 
and  the  incalculable  advantages  which  daily  accrue  from  it,  to  a  mere  ab- 
straction. 

A  distinguished  lawyer,  writing  to  the  Maryland  Constitutional  Reform 
Convention,  uses  these  words  : — "  No  one  can  place  less  value  than  I  do 
upon  what  has  been  called  philosophical  legislation — a  legislation  based 
upon  a  pretended  insight  into  the  nature  of  man  ;  and,  consequently,  fit- 
ted for  all  nations,  by  a  little  modification  suited  to  the  difference  in  cir- 
cumstances. No  laws  are  suited  to  a  people,  but  those  which  have  grown 
up  from  their  necessities — from  their  customs — from  their  opinions.    And 
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the  fathers  of  the  Eepublio,  in  the  great  Declaration  of  Independence, 
hinted  at  the  same  truth,  in  the  following  language : — ''  Prudence,  indeed, 
will  dictate  that  governments,  long  established,  should  not  be  changed  for 
light  and  trifling  causes ;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  has  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  endurable,  than  to 
right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed." 
7%e  opinions,  the  teachings,  the  practice  of  all  ages  of  the  world,  show 
that  tins  view  of  affairs  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  we  are  as  much  in- 
debted to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  colonies  were  placed — for  our 
excellencies  as  well  as  our  evils — as  we  are  to  the  reason  of  these  master 
minds  who  made  those  circumstances  subservient  to  the  best  possible  ends. 
In  all  ages,  except  our  own,  it  has  been  a  blind  experiment,  rather  than 
the  deduction  of  philosophic  minds,  which  has  produced  eadi  successive 
principle  of  government,  as  a  blind  experiment  with  the  galvanic  battery 
showed  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  the  component  parts  of  water.  In  this  view, 
a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Republic  was  form- 
ed, will  furnish  data  whence  to  produce  arguments  why  it  should  be  pre- 
served, notwithstanding  the  evils  with  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  com- 
promise. 

To  carry  out  this  idea,  it  is  not  necessary  to  trace  every  step  in  the  path 
through  which  the  nation  has  passed,  from  the  discovery  of  Virgim'a  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  or  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower  at  Plymouth  Rock,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
an  elaborate  statement  of  the  causes  which  led  to  an  estrangement  between 
the  daughter  states  and  the  mother  country.  Those  causes  existed,  and 
are  stated  with  sufficient  exactness  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Grievances  called  forth  remonstrances  and  protestations  ;  but  as  protesta- 
tions received  no  attention,  and  remonstrances  no  answer,  the  Genius  of 
Liberty  proclaimed  that  servile  submission  was  a  crime.  The  people  gave 
their  response,  when  she  declared  that  they  were  free  and  independent. 
Amid  the  din  of  the  battle,  in  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  in  the  rattle  of  the 
musketry,  in  the  rallying  cry  and  the  charging  shout,  at  Lexington,  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  at  Saratoga,  at  Stony  Point,  at  Yorktown,  they  sealed  the 
word  that  was  spoken,  with  a  firmness  and  a  weight  which  impressed 
Christendom  with  admiration,  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  who,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  did,  "  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish 
and  declare  that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  states." 

This  once  accomplished,  a  government  was  to  be  formed  that  should  se- 
cure to  its  subjects  every  blessing  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  for 
which  they  had  fought.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  held  the  following 
language : — "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these  arc  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  and  that^ 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  and  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govern- 
ment, laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers 
in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness."    The  circumstances  in  which  the  United  Colonies  were  placed, 
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detennined  the  ibrm  of  that  government.  It  was  true,  that  if  each  indi- 
yidual  cared  for  nothing  more  than  his  "  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,**  the  best  way  to  secure  to  each  individual 
these  rights,  free  from  governmental  interference,  was  to  abolish  all  gov- 
emment.  But  the  advancement  in  civilization  which  had  been  made  under 
government,  from  the  primitive  condition  of  the  red  man,  who  knew  none, 
taught  the  lesson  that  consolidation  is  power.  This  lesson  had  been  taught 
more  practically  in  the  experience  of  the  war.  What  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  one  colony  singly  to  have  achieved,  was  done  by  the  union 
of  the  thirte^i.  The  second  principle  we  have  laid  down  was  brought 
home  by  the  strongest  of  all  arguments — the  argument  of  private  interest. 
The  interest  of  every  citizen  was  at  stake,  when  the  imposition  of  an 
odious  system  of  taxiion  was  attemnted,  and  the  same  wi^  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  new  confederation,  which  impelled  resistance  to  the  old 
laws.  The  third  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  was  pressed  upon  the 
mind  by  the  evident  inconsistency  in  the  course  of  the  colonies,  if  they 
should  fight  against  one  government  for  withdrawing  their  legislative  pow- 
ers, and  voluntarily  relinquish  them  to  another.  Hence  the  colonies  re- 
tained their  laws,  their  legislatures,  and  their  separate  existence,  and  thus 
was  taught  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  which  puts  aside,  in  so 
large  a  country  as  this,  the  necessity  for,  and  the  errors  which  might  arise 
out  of  the  so-called  '^  philosophical  legislation,'*  and  gave  the  people  those 
laws  which  were  best  suited  to  their  necessities,  their  customs  and  their 
opinions.  For  in  truth  the  philosophy  of  l^slation  is  not  the  making  of 
principles  by  which  to  rule,  but,  like  the  philosophy  of  the  mathematics, 
it  is  the  deduction  of  causes  from  effects,  a  deduction  of  principles  from 
their  actions. 

Had  the  United  States  been  placed  in  other  circumstances,  her  Constitu- 
tion would  not  have  been  the  same  it  now  is.  Had  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution never  broken  out,  the  Federal  Union  never  would  have  been  formed. 
The  different  states  would  have  been  too  jealous  of  their  own  importance, 
to  have  made  concessions  for  the  benefit  of  those  surrounding.  Where 
the  concession  of  too  much  produces  despotism,  they  would  have  conceded 
as  little  as  possible.  What  should  the  staid  and  sober  Puritan  concede  to 
the  jovial  son  of  New-York  ?  What  right  had  the  rigid  and  precise  Quaker 
to  demand  concessions  from  the  chivalrous  Carolinian  or  Virginian,  or  vice 
versa  f  would  have  been  asked.  Or  had  the  colonies  been  planted  under 
one  patent,  and  governed  by  one  central  oi^anization,  our  motto  would 
have  been,  as  the  motto  of  the  Frendi  Republic  is,  "  one  and  indivisible," 
instead  of  "  E  PlurUms  Unum,^^  This  would  have  made  "  philosophical 
legislation  "  necessary,  and  would  have  thrown  the  responsibility  of  slavery 
upon  all  alike,  and  would  have  made  it  right  for  us  of  the  North  to  join 
issue  with  the  South,  on  the  question  of  its  abolition — a  right  which,  under 
the  present  state  laws,  does  not,  and  cannot  exist.  And  the  circumstances 
being  as  they  were,  made  the  Union  first  a  consolidation  of  men  into  states, 
responsible  for  their  own  actions  alone,  and  then  a  consolidation  of  states 
into  one  nation,  as  component  parts  of  which,  we  are  responsible  only  for 
what  is  done  by  its  supreme  government. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  character  of  the  federal  compact.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment which  comes  between  the  two  extremes  of  anarchy  and  despotism ; 
which  concedes  just  enough,  and  concedes  it  to  the  right  authorities.  It 
is  a  confederation  which,  by  one  supreme  government  making  uniform  and 
universal  laws,  secures  international  intercourse  between  thirty-one  differ- 
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ent  nations,  without  the  complexity  of  an  endless  amount  of  treaties  and 
conventions ;  and  one  nation  has  no  more  right  to  make  aggressions  upon 
another  nation,  because  of  that  confederation,  than  it  would  have  because 
of  a  postal  treaty,  a  treaty  of  offence  and  defence,  or  a  treaty  of  oommeroe. 
General  legislation  only  belongs  to  Congress ;  exclusive  legislation  belongs 
to  each  state  respectively,  and  with  that  we  have  no  right  to  interfere. 
That  sudi  is  the  case  is  evident  from  the  powers  directly  and  explidtly 
conferred  upon  the  legislative  body  by  the  Constitution,  which  we  will 
briefly  state — ^the  clauses  relating  to  the  Executive  and  Judiciary  not  being 
relative  to  our  purpose.  It  is  enacted  by  article  1,  section  8,  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  pay  the  debts,  and  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  to  borrow  mo- 
ney ;  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations ;  between  the  several 
states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  natu- 
ralization ;  to  coin  money  for  the  whole  United  States ;  to  establish  uni- 
form weights  and  measures ;  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ;  to 
promote  science,  and  grant  copy-rights  and  patents  for  limited  periods ;  to 
constitute  tribunals ;  to  declare  war,  and  make  rules  of  war ;  to  raise  and 
support  armies ;  to  raise  and  support  a  navy ;  to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia,  (under  the  officers  of  the  several  states ;)  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union ;  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  to  repel  invasions. 

In  all  this,  we  see  a  power  which  is  wielded  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
Union,  and  which  can  be  employed  for  the  whole  Union,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  distinctive  rights,  or  local  wants  of  any  part  of  it.  Thus  are 
secured  the  two  fundamental  principles  of  power  by  consolidation,  and 
regularity  by  the  division  of  labor.  That  the  other  principle  is  equally 
well  imderstood,  is  shown  by  our  rapid  increase  in  strength  within  the 
last  seventy  years.  Truly,  the  little  one  is  become  a  thousand,  and  the 
small  one  a  strong  nation.  From  thirteen  states,  we  have  become  thirty- 
one,  and  yet  our  extension  does  not  weaken  us  as  it  did  ancient  Rome. 
And  why  ?  Because  we  hold  our  new  territories  as  sovereign  states,  pos- 
sessing rights  co-equal  and  co-extensive  with  ourselves,  and  not  as  the  ter- 
ritories subdued  by  a  military  aristocracy.  Hence,  every  citizen,  except 
those  fanatics  who  do  not  understand  the  true  principles  of  government, 
is  interested  in  preserving  the  Union  inviolate.  And  in  order  that  it  may 
be  kept  so,  the  strong  cement  of  a  mutual  confidence  in  the  justice  and 
integrity  of  each  partner  in  the  firm,  is  applied  in  the  good  faith  and  sin- 
cerity with  which  all  assent  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution — that 
full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  by  one  state  to  the  acts  and  doings  of 
another ;  that  no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another ;  that  vessels 
bound  to  or  from  one  state,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another ;  and,  though  last,  not  least,  to  the  provisions  of  the  fol- 
lowing section :  "  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state  by  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law,  6r 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  shall  be 
due." 

Such  clauses  as  these,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  framed,  and  in 
which  they  should  be  kept,  are  what  make  up  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution.  They  are  compromises  of  opinion  and  of  interest,  but  not 
of  principle.  They  are  compromises  of  opinion  for  the  sake  of  principle, 
which  are  generated  and  rendered  necessary  by  circumstances  over  which 
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the  Republic  has  no  control.  In  the  opinion  of  all  statesmen,  the  con- 
struction that  may  be  placed  upon  this  important  document  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  letter  of  the  law.  To  an  observer,  ignorant  of  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  any  part  of  our  great  country,  the  clause  quoted 
above  may  seem  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  requisition  upon  one  state, 
to  deliver  up  criminals  who  have  escaped  from  servitude  in  another.  But 
when  it  is  known  that  in  thirteen  of  the  confederates,  negro  slavery  is 
sanctioned  by  law,  and  that  the  remaining  eighteen  disallow  the  same, 
the  case  is  widely  different.  Both  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  spirit 
which  actuated  the  framers  of  it,  become  invested  with  the  highest  im- 
portance. Of  all  evils,  those  in  which  mankind  are  pecuniarily  interested 
are  the  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of  Taking  the  fact  as  it  stood,  that  slavery 
existed  when  the  Constitution  was  formed,  the  members  from  the  North 
and  the  South  met  in  convention,  with  a  spirit  of  mutual  compromise,  re- 
specting the  prejudices  of  each  other,  and  intent  only  on  forming  a  general 
treaty,  and  constituting  legal  authorities  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  which 
should  secure  to  all  the  parties  to  it  the  benefits  of  free  trade  and  unre- 
stricted intercourse,  and  the  mutual  co-operation  of  each  other,  in  the 
event  of  diSerences  with  other  nations.  Hence,  out  of  respect  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  North,  the  odious  word  is  not  found  in  the  whole  document ; 
while,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  South  on  the  subject,  the 
tenor  of  the  article  i&  fully  shown  by  the  construction  which  the  premises 
put  upon  the  section  under  consideration.  The  recent  struggles  arising 
out  of  the  questions  agitated  by  the  application  of  California  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  have  caused  certain  gentlemen  at  the  South,  with  a 
warmth  which  is  pardonable,  but  not  justifiable,  in  consideration  of  the 
amount  which  they  have  at  stake,  to  insist  upon  disunion  as  a  measure  of 
self-protection ;  and  certain  gentlemen  at  the  North,  with  a  zeal  which  is 
not  tempered  with  knowledge,  to  insist  upon  disunion  as  a  sacrifice  to  a 
moral  right.  An  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  prosperity 
in  the  South  is  not  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  the  North,  prompts  the 
well-meaning  gentlemen  first  spoken  of  to  jump  at  their  conclusion ;  while 
that  inconsiderate  zeal  for  proselytes  and  abstractions,  which  has,  in  all 
ages,  been  the  bane  of  the  world,  has  actuated  the  well-meaning  gentlemen 
last  spoken  of,  in  bringing  them  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  so  that  we  ob- 
serve the  two  extremes  meeting  and  standing  together.  We  do  not  say 
that  many  persons  at  the  North  openly  advocate  disunion,  but  the  recent 
movements  in  some  states  look  very  like  rebellion  to  the  laws,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  same.  But,  thank  Heaven,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
think  that  the  Union  must  be  preserved,  and  the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution must  be  maintained,  or  we  shall  lose  the  experiment  in  govern- 
ment, for  which  we  have  ventured  "  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor."  Let  us  offer  one  or  two  considerations  why  slavery  should  not 
bo  made  the  rock  upon  which  to  shatter  the  ark  of  the  Republic. 

In  order  to  settle  the  question  at  once  and  forever,  we  must  do  one  of 
these  three  things  : — We  must  emancipate  every  negro  now  held  in  ser- 
vitude ;  or  we  must  dissolve  the  Union ;  or,  thirdly,  we  must  bury  all 
differences,  and  abide  by  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers.  In  regard  to  the 
first  proposition,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  well  established  principle  of  legisla- 
tion, that  evils  of  long  standing  can  only  be  eradicated  by  gradual  and 
far-reaching  means ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  legislation  should  be  directed 
towards  securing  posterity  from  them,  rather  than  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
make  an  act  of  Congress  produce  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
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a  raajoritj  of  those  who  control  that  Congress.  If  this  be  true,  and  ex- 
perience proves  it,  then  emancipation  is  impracticable  and  absurd.  Hie 
position  of  the  negro  upon  our  continent  has  always  been  an  anomalj. 
bis  transmigration,  as  is  well  known,  was  at  first  projected  in  a  mirtaken 
notion  of  benevolence  to  the  aborigines  of  the  soil,  in  the  dajs  of  Las 
Casas  and  Hernando  Cortez — ^the  former  of  whom  took  great  credit  for 
his  philanthropic  scheme,  in  supplying  vassals  who  would  work,  instead 
of  those  to  whom  labor  was  death,  to  the  men  whose  papal  bulls  and 
patents  of  nobility,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  sixteenth  century,  gave 
them  a  right  to  be  masters.  The  negro's  residence  here,  during  a  period 
of  three  hundred  years,  has  been  characterized  by  an  unbroken  chain  of 
servitude,  through  all  the  differ^it  changes  of  government  that  have  taken 
place  in  that  time.  In  manners,  in  habits,  in  education,  in  feeling,  he  has 
been  as  distinct  from  the  other  portions  of  the  community,  as  he  is  in 
color.  In  the  struggles  for  freedom,  he  has  borne  no  part,  and  in  their 
fruits  he  has  asked  no  share ;  and  why  should  we,  for  the  sake  of  a  race 
whidi  does  not  feel  the  importance  of  the  act  sufficiently  to  ask  for  it  as  a 
race,  do  that  which  would  be  suicide  to  us  and  to  our  institutions  ?  In 
the  meantime,  every  day  which  has  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  holders 
of  the  slaves,  has  added  to  the  length  of  their  undisturbed  possession,  and 
given  them  a  fee-simple — an  actual  right  and  title — ^where,  before,  a  charge 
might  have  been  made  of  usurpation.  Had  slavery  only  existed  a  year 
or  two  before  the  war  of  independence,  we  might  have  insisted  upon 
emancipation ;  and  so  we  might,  if  the  political  importance  of  the  slaTe> 
holder  had  been  as  small  as  it  was  in  England  or  France ;  or  had  the 
slaves,  in  mass,  asserted  their  right  to  a  political  existence,  we  might  have 
insisted  upon  it  with  equal  force.  But  in  the  state  in  whidi  they  are,  and 
continue  to  be— their  vox  populi — ^their  voice  as  a  race, — ^tacitly  acknow- 
ledges the  words  of  the  vox  Dei,  repeated  thousands  of  years  ago,  *^  a 
servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren ;"  and  abolitionists  may 
preach,  and  senators  may  talk  as  much  as  they  please,  before  they  fmd  a 
"  higher  law"  than  that. 

But  with  the  slaveholder  it  is  vastly  different  While,  with  us  at  the 
North,  the  matter  is  of  no  importance  only  at  particular  times,  or  as  a 
hobby  upon  which  to  ride  to  political  endnence,  every  word  that  is  said 
upon  the  subject  is  a  dagger  in  the  side  of  a  Southern  man.  When  he 
came  into  the  Union,  he  came  in  with  vested  rights — ^whether  just  rights 
or  not,  is  not  for  us  to  determine — but  with  rights  which  he  had  held  from 
a  time  whence  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  To 
speak  of  emancipation  at  once  and  immediately  to  him,  is  to  take  away 
from  him  everything  by  which  he  exists,  and  is  a  measure  which  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect,  when  he,  conjointly  with  ourselves,  signed  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation.  In  view  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  stake  to 
him,  we  can  pardon  his  attempts  to  make  slavery  perpetual,  and  his  op- 
position to  the  admission  of  a  free  state,  to  swell  the  balance  against  him, 
unless  he  has  a  fresh  pledge,  that  the  power  of  i  an  augmented  majority 
shall  not  be  used  where  it  is  unconstitutionally  against  him. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  emancipation  is  impossible.  Pru- 
dence, indeed,  would  dictate  that  we  should  co-operate,  by  a  patient  and 
persevering  line  of  conduct,  with  the  interests  of  the  slaveholder,  which 
are  gradually  elevating  the  condition  of  the  slave,  until,  in  the 
course  of  time,  he  may  become  capable  of  freedom,  which  by 
the  way  we  doubt ;  or  else  to  labor  for  the  same  time,  patiently  and 
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perseveringlj  to  carry  otit  a  colonizing  system  which  might  in  the 
end  relieve  us  of  our  slave  population.  But  as  this  would  be  too  tedious 
a  process  to  suit  the  mercurial  genius  of  the  abolitionist,  they  either  revert 
themselves,  or  cause  others  to  revert  to  the  second  propositions-disunion. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  admitting  (what  we  do  not  in  fact  ad- 
mit) that  the  right  of  secession  belongs  to  the  states,  it  is  the  height  of 
fanaticism  for  a  state,  either  in  the  North  or  the  South,  to  scatter  to  the 
winds  all  fhe  advantages  which  it  possesses  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union.  As  we  have  shown,  this  confederation  is  formed  to  secure 
to  thirty-one  difierent  nations  international  peace  and  intercourse,  and 
consolidated  strength.  Under  it,  the  states  have  grown  in  wealth  and 
commerce  to  an  unexampled  degree.  Admitting  that  the  Union  did  not 
exist,  would  the  commerce  of  the  great  father  of  waters  be  what  it  is,  if 
its  navigation  were  shut  out  from  one  state  by  the  jealousy  of  another,  as 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  shut  out  from  us  by  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Would  the  blessings  of  free  trade  be  as  fully  appreciated  as  they  now  are, 
if  each  state  levied  prohibitory  duties  on  every  article  imported  from 
another  state  1  Would  the  postal  arrangements  be  as  efficient  as  they 
now  are,  if,  instead  of  a  general  department  at  the  seat  of  government, 
each  state  was  compelled  to  make  twenty  or  thirty  treaties  similar 
to  that  which  exists  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  1  Would 
there  be  a  slave  the  less,  or  would  northern  industry  be  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  slave  products  ?  The  plain  answer  to  these  questions 
is.  No !  And  we  shall  have  as  much  reason  on  our  side  in  breaking 
a  postal  treaty  with  Great  Britain  because  she  holds  to  the  principles 
involved  in  a  monarchical  government,  to  which  we  do  not  hold,  as  we 
should  have  in  breaking  the  federal  compact,  because  some  of  the 
parties  hold  to  the  principle  of  negro  slavery,  to  which  we  do  not.  If  we 
dissolve  the  Union,  we  disclaim  the  principle  that  consolidation  is  power ; 
we  stifle  the  feeling  of  peace  and  good  will ;  we  loosen  the  ties  of  country 
which  made  the  men  of  the  North  and  the  men  of  the  South  stand  together 
in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  1812 ;  and  we  dissolve  the  brother- 
ly feeling  which  led  the  Palmetto  Regiment  and  the  New- York  Regiment, 
tlie  Mississippi  Regiment  and  the  Indiana  Regiment,  to  cast  aside  all  sec- 
tional feeling,  and  to  fight  together,  against  a  common  foe,  on  the  Mexican 
battle  fields,  as  American  citizens !  If  we  dissolve  the  Union,  we  deny  that 
the  time  can  ever  come,  when  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  when  the  nations  shall 
learn  war  no  more.  And  if  we  dissolve  the  Union,  we  that  instant  lose 
our  proud  name  as  American  citizens,  and  our  political  importance  alto- 
gether, and  shall,  as  we  deserve,  be  reduced  to  the  same  low  level  with 
the  petty  states  of  Central  and  South  America. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  emancipation  is  not  feasible,  and  dis- 
union would  be  the  direst  calamity  that  could  befall  us,  every  honest  and 
patriotic  heart  will  feel  himself,  not  merely  a  sectionalist  but  an  Ameri- 
can, and  exclaim,  "  Let  the  compromises  be  sustained,  and  let  the  Con- 
stitution which  sheds  such  lustre  on  the  names  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
public, and  upon  the  stars  and  stripes  which  they  raised  as  symbols  of  a 
new  nation  bom  into  existence,  make  our  country  still,  as  it  has  made  it 
hitherto, 

"  A  union  of  hearts  and  a  union  of  hands, 
A  union  of  principles  none  may  sever  ; 
A  union  of  lakes  ana  a  union  of  lands, 
The  American  Union  forever."  . 
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FALLACIES  OF  LEGISLATION. 

ILLUSTRATED  BT  THE  NAVAL  APPROPRIATION  ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1851. 

It  has  been  said  and  admitted,  that  knowledge  is  power.  Igaorance  and 
poverty  are  the  props  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  Ignorant  men  are  gen- 
erally credulous,  and  are  readily  influenced  by  positive  assertions  when 
uttered  by  men  of  property  and  position  in  the  world.  It  often  happens, 
that  the  intellects  of  poor  ignorant  men  is  confused  and  blunted  through  the 
mere  presence  of  those  whom  they  regard  to  be  great  and  good.  Hence 
they  are  often  the  victims  of  well-tutored  knaves,  who  have  won  enoogh 
of  popular  approbation  to  hold  some  office.  They  become  the  playthings 
and  support  of  demagogues,  who,  while  pretending  to  devote  their  time 
and  labor  for  the  common  advantage  of  those  who  constituted  them,  are 
only  attentive  to  their  own  selfish  interests.  The  difference  of  mental  ef- 
ficiency between  a  child  and  a  man,  depend  more  upon  the  inexperience 
and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  former  than  upon  the  greater  age  of  the 
latter :  those  who  are  inferior  in  experience  and  information  are  children, 
no  matter  about  their  age ;  in  conflict  with  the  highly  cultivated  minds  of 
educated  men,  they  must  always  be  beaten,  especially  where  they  are  also 
opposed  by  selfish,  dishonest  pretensions. 

The  depressed  or  low  condition  of  sailors,  compared  with  other  classes 
of  citizens,  is  attributable  to  a  want  of  knowledge  beyond  their  very  sim- 
ple vocation.  As  a  class,  sailors  have  been  scourged  and  maltreated  in 
various  ways,  and  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  any  efficient  attention 
has  been  paid  to  their  condition.  Among  the  most  prominent  efforts  to 
ameliorate  it,  are  those  of  Watson  G.  Hayncs.  He  stumped  the  country, 
and  kept  up  agitation  of  the  subject  until  the  use  of  the  lash  has  been 
abolished.  But  this  was  eflected  in  a  hasty  manner,  and  no  modes  of  pun- 
ishment have  been  substituted  in  its  place  to  coerce  the  vicious  to  proper 
action.  Though  hastily  performed,  still  the  act  itself  is  a  good  one  ;  but 
more  by  chance  than  judicious  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Congress.  The 
members  of  the  national  legislature  arc  so  much  occupied  in  electioneering 
for  office,  in  making  buncombe  speeches,  that  legislation,  the  great  object  of 
their  meeting,  is  left  till  the  last  hours  of  the  session,  when  laws  are  en- 
acted in  haste  and  confusion.  The  last  Congress  is  not  free  from  this  im- 
putation. In  proof  of  it,  the  naval  appropriation  bill  may  be  cited  as  an 
instance  of  imperfect,  hasty  legislation. 

It  is  a  duty  and  a  privilege  of  every  American  citizen  to  express  his 
views  on  all  points  affecting  the  common  good  or  interests  of  classes. 
While  he  is  bound  to  bow  in  obedience  to  all  laws  in  existence,  the 
American  may  attempt  to  point  out  their  errors,  that  they  may  be  cor- 
rected. Even  when  his  opinions  are  wrong,  they  may  be  expressed  ad- 
vantageously to  himself,  because  discussion  will  elucidate  and  bring  out 
the  truth,  and  render  it  manifest  to  all,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  majority. 

It  may  be  said  in  defence  of  Congress,  however,  that  it  is  the  custom  to 
rely  on  the  reports  of  committees,  and  the  heads  of  bureaus  in  the  executive 
departments,  especially  upon  technical  points.  If  the  heads  of  bureaus  be 
feeble,  prejudiced,  antiquated  men,  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  progress  which 
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Is  characteristic  of  our  age  and  country,  or  men  who  are  capable  only  of 
imitation  and  of  following  the  precedents  of  other  nations,  or  men  so  con- 
servative that  they  naturally  oppose  all  change  and  improvement,  it  is  to 
be  anticipated  that  Congress  and  the  Executive  himself  will  be  often  led 
astray,  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions.  It  is  time  that  the  capabilities  and 
qualifications  of  heads  of  bureaus  should  be  scrutinized,  and  where  they 
are  found  incompetent,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  more  efficient  men 
should  be  substituted.  Those  offices  may  be  occupied  now,  by  the  best 
and  most  efficient  men  at  command  of  the  administration ;  if  so,  examina- 
tion will  not  harm  them  or  the  administration.  Yet  it  is  surmised  that 
examination  would  lead  to  change  in  some  cases. 

The  law  making  appropriations  to  support  the  navy  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1851-2,  provides,  1st,  "  That  no  commutation  of  rations  shall  be  allowed 
except  to  officers  and  their  attendants,  and  for  the  spirit  part  of  their 
rations ;  and  no  person  not  actually  attached  to,  and  doing  duty  on  board 
of  a  sea-going  or  receiving  vessel,  and  the  petty  officers,  seamen  and  ordin- 
ary seamen  attached  to  the  ordinary  of  the  navy-yards,  shall  be  allowed  a 
ration.** 

2d.  '*  That  no  rations  stopped  for  the  sick  on  board  vessels,  shall  be 
credited  to  the  hospital  fund,  but  shall  remain  and  be  accounted  for  as 
part  of  the  provisions  of  the  vessel ;  and  that  the  rations  of  officers  and 
others  of  the  navy,  sent  to  hospitals  on  shore,  shall  be  credited  to  the 
hospital  fund  at  the  cost  only  thereof;  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  pro- 
visions and  clothing,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
shall  prescribe  all  such  regulations  in  relation  to  stopping  such  rations  as 
will  ensure  a  faithful  accountability  for  the  rations  stopped  for  the  sick  on 
board  vessels,  and  to  ensure  due  credit  to  the  hospital  fund  for  the  rations 
at  cost  of  those  sent  to  the  hospitals  on  shore  ;  the  said  regulations  to  go 
into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  month  afler  their  official  receipt 
at  yf^fds,  stations,  and  on  board  vessels." 

The  above  legal  enactments  are  based  upon  injustice,  and  will  operate 
cruelly  and  fraudulently  upon  the  common  sailors,  employed  in  the  naval 
service. 

An  endeavor  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  proposition  is  here  made, 
in  the  hope  that  some  benevolent  legislator  may  take  up  the  subject,  and 
procure  the  repeal  of  this  unjust  law,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  first  provision  relates  to  the  commutation  of  rations  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  taking  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  the  articles  constituting  the 
ration.  The  law  limits  this  commutation  "  to  officers  and  their  attend- 
ants ;"  and  there  is  also  provided  commutation  "  for  the  spirit  part  of  their 
ration,"  bat  it  is  not  very  clear  whose  rations ;  whether  it  is  the  spirit 
part  of  the  rations  assigned  to  the  officers  alone,  or  the  spirit  ration  to 
which  the  attendants  upon  officers  are  entitled,  or  the  spirit  ration  of  both 
officers  and  their  attendants.  At  any  rate,  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  the  law  above  quoted  is,  that  hereafter  seamen  cannot  commute  their 
grog  ration  for  money,  but  must  drink  their  grog  or  throw  it  away ;  while 
officers  and  their  attendants  may  receive  money  in  lieu  of  grog,  if  they 
please. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  who  are  officers'  attendants  ?  The  law  of 
March  3,  1835,  regulating  the  pay  of  naval  officers,  declares  that  no  officer 
shall  be  "  allowed  servants,  or  pay  for  servants,  or  clothing  or  rations  for 
them,  or  pay  for  the  same."    Whether  this  act  of  1851,  repeals  that  of 
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1835,  is  not  absolutely  clear ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  two 
laws  are  in  conflict  as  to  this  point,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  word 
"  attendants"  is  not  used  to  designate  "  servants." 

Prior  to  March  3,  1835,  the  compensation  of  all  who  were  in  the  navy 
was  composed  of  monthly  pay  and  daily  rations.  No  commission  oflicer 
received  less  than  two,  and  many  received  sixteen  rations  daily.  The 
commutation  price  of  the  ration  was  then  twenty-five  cents ;  two  rations 
a  day  were  equal  to  $182  50,  and  sixteen  daily  rations  were  equal  to 
(1,460  per  annum.  The  law  of  1835  changed  this  mode  of  paying  officers 
to  an  annual  salary,  with  one  ration  only  when  afloat,  and  annulled  all 
allowances  and  perquisites  of  every  description ;  but  the  compensation  of 
sailors  continued  to  do  made  in  a  monthly  pay  and  a  daily  ration.  About 
this  time  the  commutation  price  of  a  ration  was  reduced  to  twenty  cents, 
which  makes  it  worth  $73  per  annum. 

Now,  why  should  "  officers  and  their  attendants"  be  permitted  to  com- 
mute their  rations,  while  sailors  are  cut  off*  from  the  same  privilege  1  It 
is  presumed  that  oflicers  prefer  other  articles  of  food  than  those  provided 
in  the  naval  ration  ;  and  as  the  attendants  on  their  messes  will  partake  of 
whatever  the  officers  procure  for  themselves,  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  both 
that  their  rations  should  be  commuted. 

But  is  the  privilege  of  commutation  of  no  advantage  to  the  sailor  ?  A 
ration  supplies  more  food  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  one,  but  not 
enough  for  two ;  perhaps  twenty-five  rations  would,  with  care,  feed  a  man 
during  thirty  days.  Experience  has  taught  that  a  mess  of  twelve  sailors 
can  subsist  on  ten  rations.  This  knowledge  has  been  made  to  increase  the 
comfort  of  men  on  board  ship,  and  contribute  towards  the  preservation  of 
their  health.  It  has  been  a  common  practice  for  each  mess  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  to  commute  two  rations,  which  brings  to  the  mess  a  cash  revenue 
of  twelve  dollars  monthly.  When  in  port,  this  money  is  expended  in 
fruits,  vegetables,  mUk,  or  such  little  table  luxuries  as  do  not  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  'ship's  ration.  Or,  if  not  expended  for  common 
mess  stock,  the  sum  is  equally  divided  among  the  members  of  the  mess, 
to  spend  or  hoard,  as  each  may  deem  best. 

lliese  being  the  &cts,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  commutation  of  rations, 
at  an  established  price,  is  of  quite  as  much  advantage  to  the  sailor  as  to 
the  officer.  The  ration  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  sailor's  compensation,  as 
it  is  of  that  of  the  officer.  To  make  the  compensation  of  the  sailor  less 
valuable  and  less  available  to  him  than  the  same  kind  of  compensation  to 
the  officer,  is  unequal,  illiberal,  and  unjust.  It  is  true,  a  mess  may  save 
its  surplus  from  the  rations,  and,  in  most  ports,  barter  it  with  bom-boat 
men  for  fruit,  &c. ;  but,  if  this  alternative  be  cast  upon  the  sailor,  why 
should  the  officer  be  released  from  it  ? 

Ck)mmutation  is  an  advantage  to  the  interests  of  the  government,  llie 
materials  of  a  lawful  ration  cost  in  most  foreign  ports,  from  twenty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  United  States.  When  a  ship  is  on  a  for- 
eign station,  after  the  original  outfit  of  provisions  is  exhausted,  she  must 
be  supplied  by  purchase  in  a  foreign  market,  or  from  dep6ts  furnished 
from  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  provisions,  dec,  kept  in  dep6t  on 
foreign  stations,  is  increased  beyond  the  original  contract  price,  by  the 
amount  of  freight,  transportation,  store  rent,  &c.,  and  by  the  amount  lost 
from  leakage,  breakage,  and  decay.  For  reasons  of  this  nature,  it  is  desi- 
rable to  lessen  the  demand  or  consumption  of  ration  materials ;  and  this 
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is  effected  at  the  rate  of  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  by  the  praotice  of  oom- 
mutation,  which  the  law  in  question  has  annulled. 

It  is  conjectured  that  this  law  will  increase  the  consumption  of  ration 
materials  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  to  saj  nothing  of  the  annoyance 
and  discontent  it  is  likely  to  produce  among  the  crews  of  ships  abroad. 
No  class  of  people  are  more  punctilious  than  sailors  as  to  the  stipulated 
quality  and  quantity  of  their  food ;  on  this  point,  their  prejudices  are  re- 
markable. They  have  been  known  to  demand  their  '*  regular  rations," 
even  when  green  turtle  and  poultry  had  been  furnished  ad  libitum  as 
substitutes  for  salted  beef  and  pork. 

The  second  part  of  the  law  under  consideration,  relates  to  llie  Navy 
Hospital  Fund,  and  is  directly  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  ''  an  act  es- 
tablishing Navy  Hospitals,"  approved  Feb.  26,  1811,  according  to  the 
construction  heretofore  given  to  it.    That  act  has  not  been  repealed. 

The  Navy  Hospital  Fund  had  its  origin  in  a  law  of  March  2,  1799,  in 
virtue  of  wnich  twenty  cents  are  retained  from  the  monthly  pay  of  all 
persons  employed  in  the  navy,  to  provide  for  their  temporary  relief  when 
sick  and  disabled.  By  the  law  of  Feb.,  1811,  this  tax  of  twenty  cents  on  the 
monthly  pay,  was  made  the  Navy  Hospital  Fund,  from  which  source 
navy  hospitals  and  a  naval  asylum  were  to  be  established  and  supported. 
The  fiflh  section  of  this  law  provides,  "  That  when  any  navy  officer,  sea- 
man, or  marine,  shall  be  admitted  into  a  navy  hospital,  the  institution 
[the  Navy  Hospital  Fund]  shall  be  allowed  one  ration  per  day  during 
lis  continuance  therein,  to  be  deducted  from  the  account  of  the  United 
States  with  such  officer,  seaman,  or  marine  ;"  and  it  requires,  likewise,  that 
the  pensions  of  inmates  of  hospitals  shall  be  paid  to  tl^  fund,  while  they 
are  entertained  at  its  expense. 

The  revenue  of  the  Navy  Hospital  Fund  is  derived,  1,  from  the  de- 
duction of  twenty  cents  monthly  from  the  pay  of  all  persons  paid  by 
pursers  in  the  navy  ;  2.  "  all  fines  imposed  on  navy  officers,  seamen  and 
marines,  shall  be  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  navy  hospitals ;"  and,  3, 
from  the  commuted  value  of  rations  stopped  on  account  of  the  sick.  But 
the  first  and  third  are  in  fact  the  only  sources  of  revenue.  Fines  are 
rarely  imposed  in  name,  and  stopped  pensions  are  not  accounted  for  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Navy  Hospital  Fund.  It  may  be  a  question, 
when  an  officer  is  sentenced  by  court-martial  to  suspension  without  pay, 
whether  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  virtually  as  a  fine  to  which  the  Navy 
Hospital  Fund  is  legally  entitled. 

It  must  be  clear  that  this  fund  belongs  virtually  to  the  sailors  and  others 
of  the  navy,  and  is  held  and  managed  in  trust  for  them  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  navy,  who  is  by  law  the  Commissioner  of  the  Navy  Hospital 
Fund.  It  receives  from  the  pay  of  the  navy,  in  the  monthly  tax,  not  less 
than  122,000  annually,  and  about  $25,000  on  account  of  stopped  rations ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  hospital  fund  has  heretofore  received  from  the  pro- 
perty of  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  deducted  from  their  pay  and  sub- 
sistence, about  145,000  annually.  The  current  expenses  of  all  navy  hos- 
pitals and  naval  asylums,  are  borne  by  the  fund. 

When  a  sailor  is  ill,  and  imable  to  eat  his  ration  on  board  ship,  or 
when  he  is  lodged  and  fed  in  a  hospital,  the  practice  has  been  to  credit  its 
arbitrary  value  to  the  navy  hospital  fund,  on  the  ground  that  the  ration 
was  the  property  of  the  man  and  not  of  the  government,  and  therefore  it 
should  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  the  medicines  and  sick-diet  fui- 
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nished  at  the  cost  of  this  trust  fund,  to  the  benefits  of  which  he  is  entitled, 
because  he  is  a  (forced  1)  contributor.  This  law  is  based  on  a  different 
view.  It  assumes  that  the  ration  of  a  sailor  on  board  ship  does  not  be- 
come his  property  until  he  has  eaten  it,  or  at  least  drawn  it,  and  if  left  un- 
drawn on  account  of  ^sickness,  the  ration  reverts  to  the  treasury,  and  he 
loses  all  right  and  claim  to  it,  direct  or  indirect. 

Medicines  and  sick-diet  are  furnished  on  board  ships  of  the  navy  by  an- 
nual appropriations  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury,  without  charge  to  those 
who  require  them ;  but  this  bounty  does  not  lessen  their  claim  and  right 
to  a  daily  ration ;  life-buoys  are  always  in  readiness  to  be  cast  into  the  sea 
to  save  those  who  accidentally  fall  overboard,  but  no  one  contends  that  a 
man  rescued  firom  a  watery  grave  by  such  a  humane  contrivance  loses  any 
right  to  pay  or  to  rations  for  the  use  of  the  machine,  which,  by  the  way, 
it  may  be  observed,  is  prepared  with  the  economical  object  of  saving  and 
securing  an  individual's  life,  not  so  much  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  the 
owner,  as  the  benefit  of  the  government,  which  has  rented  it  for  a  limited 
term  at  a  stipulated  rate,  to  be  paid  in  money  and  subsistence. 

The  effect  of  this  law  will  be  to  deprive  the  Navy  Hospital  Fund  of  about 
one-fourth  of  its  whole  revenue,  without  any  advantage  to  the  treasury ; 
and  at  the  cost  of  doing  a  moral  wrong  to  those  entitled  to  its  benefits. 
It  assumes  that  rations  are  not  a  part  of  the  compensation  of  sailors,  and 
takes  away  one  of  their  means  of  contributing  to  a  fund  created  for  the 
common  benefit  of  their  dass.  It  will  not  probably  enable  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  provisions  to  show  that  the  navy  is  fed  at  less  expense  than 
under  the  administration  of  his  predecessors  in  office ;  but  it  may  compel 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  medicine  to  ask  appropriations  for  the  current 
expenses  of  naval  hospitals ;  and  had  he  been  alive  to  the  interests  of 
sailors  and  to  his  own  reputation  for  finance,  he  would  have  protested 
against  such  a  law  in  time  to  prevent  its  enactment.  The  gentleman  must 
have  been  somnolent. 

It  is  questionable  whether  any  rations  will  be  stopped  on  account  of  the 
sick  afloat  under  this  law.  If  not,  there  can  be  nothing  saved  to  the  trea- 
sury in  the  expense  of  provisions  for  the  navy. 

It  may  be  urged  that  twenty  cents  is  more  than  the  original  cost  of  a 
ration,  because  the  law  proposes  to  ascertain  the  actual  value  of  rations 
stopped  on  account  of  sick  in  hospitals,  and  to  credit  the  hospital  fund 
accordingly.  Then  the  commutation  value  of  a  stopped  ration  for  the 
hospital  fund  will  fluctuate  with  the  contract  price  of  provisions ;  while  the 
commutation  of  rations  of  officers  and  their  attendants  will  remain  at 
twenty  cents.  This  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  a  ration  for  the  purpose  of 
commutation,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  August  29,  1842,  "to 
establish  and  regulate  the  navy  rations.''  The  fourth  section  of  that  act 
gives  to  commanding  officers  a  right  to  diminish  the  daily  allowance  of 
provisions  in  case  of  necessity,  but  provides  that  "  payment  shall  be  made 
to  the  persons  whose  allowance  shall  be  thus  diminished,  according  to  the 
scale  of  prices  which  is  or  may  be  established  for  the  same."  Ilie  fifth 
section  of  the  same  act  provides  for  the  commutation  of  the  spirit  part  of 
a  ration  according  to  the  "  established"  price  of  the  same. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  to  have  an  established  price  for  each 
article  composing  the  ration,  in  order  to  facilitate  commutation,  which 
frequently  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  When  one  article  of  the  ration 
cannot  be  procured,  it  is  a  custom  to  substitute  another  for  it,  but  not  at  a 
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greater  cost  than  that  of  the  article  for  which  substitution  is  required. 
The  practice  is  a  gooc^  one ;  but  it  may  be  a  question  whether  this  law  does 
not  annul  it. 

This  law  seems  to  invade  one  of  the  broad  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment : — Equal  legislation  for  all  classes  alike,  be  they  gentle  or  simple. 
It  is  suggested  by  this  law,  that  sailors'  rations,  when  commuted  for  their 
common  benefit,  shall  yield  less  than  officers'  rations  when  commuted.  It 
presents  the  absurd  notion  that  the  rations  credited  to  the  Navy  Hospital 
f'und  shall  be  at  their  actual  cost.  Why  not  say  at  their  actual  value,  and 
theu  authorize  their  sale  at  public  auction  at  stated  periods,  and  pay  the 
proceeds  into  the  fund  1 

Heretofore,  the  common  opinion  has  been  that  a  great  desideratum  in 
the  construction  of  ships  of  war  is  to  secure  ample  capacity  for  carrying 
provisions  without  detracting  from  her  sailing  qualities.  A  ship  which 
can  carry  six  months'  stores  for  her  crew,  is  more  efficient  and  less  expen- 
sive than  one  which  can  carry  but  for  three,  or  for  four  months.  For  this 
reason,  whatever  will  increase  the  capacity  of  a  ship  is  usually  attempted ; 
because,  when  at  sea,  provisions  are  of  very  much  greater  value  than  the 
money  paid  for  them  in  port.  This  is  true  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  for  reasons  previously  alluded  to.  Hence,  it  was  judicious  to  es- 
tablish a  price  for  the  naval  ration,  and  to  encourage  commutation,  be- 
cause the  capacity  of  a  ship  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of 
the  expenditure  of  provisions  on  board.  If  a  frigate  with  a  crew  of  400 
men  can  keep  the  sea  for  120  days  at  full  allowance  under  the  present  law, 
the  same  vessel  eould  keep  at  sea  142  days  under  the  practice  of  commu- 
ting rations. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  this  part  of 
the  law.  But  there  is  another  point  in  it  to  illustrate  the  incompleteness 
of  legislative  work,  and  lead  us  to  doubt  that  **  law  is  the  perfection  of 
human  reason."  The  third  section  provides,  *'  That  if  any  assistant  engi- 
neer shall  have  been  absent  from  the  United  States  on  duty,  at  the  time 
others  of  his  date  were  examined,  he  shall,  if  not  rejected  at  a  subsequent 
examination,  be  entitled  to  the  same  rank  with  them ;  and  if  from  any 
cause  his  relative  rank  cannot  be  assigned  him,  he  shall  retain  his  original 
position  on  the  register." 

Engineers  in  the  navy  are  divided  into  four  grades,  viz. :  chief  engi- 
neers, first  assistant  engineers,  second  assistant  engineers,  and  third  assist- 
ant engineers.  In  each  of  these  grades  they  serve  a  definite  period  ;  and 
to  be  promoted  from  an  inferior  to  the  next  superior  grade,  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  examined  and  approved  by  a  competent  board,  composed  of 
diief  engineers.  It  frequently  happens  that  engineers  are  absent  on  duty  at 
the  time  when  entitled  to  examination ;  but  those  of  the  same  class  or  date, 
who  have  served  the  required  period,  being  at  home,  are  examined,  and, 
if  found  qualified,  promoted.  In  this  manner,  those  who  are  absent  are 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  competing  with  their  classmates  for  rank  or 
relative  position.  If  an  assistant  engineer  fail  to  be  approved  on  exami- 
nation, he  is  allowed  a  second  trial  afler  the  lapse  of  a  short  time ;  and  if 
he  fail  a  second  time,  he  is  dropped  from  the  navy  list. 

The  system  is  calculated  to  emulate  the  engineers  to  become  meritori- 
ous in  their  vocation,  and  excite  a  competition  for  relative  position,  be- 
cause it  is  esteemed  an  honor  to  rise  through  merit  above  those  of  the 
grade  in  which  they  stand.     Therefore,  it  becomes  an  object  of  interest, 
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that  they  should  not  lose  their  position  in  consequence  of  being  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  achieving  this  honor  by  being  absent  on  duty. 

Now,  the  defect  in  the  law  is,  that  it  does  not  provide  at  all  for  one 
class  of  cases.  Those  who  have  been  rejected  at  one  examination,  bat 
pass  on  the  second  trial,  may,  under  this  law,  retain  their  original  position, 
and  thus  lose  nothing  by  the  first  failure.  The  question  is,  what  shall  be 
the  position  of  those  who  are  absent  when  others  of  their  date  are  exam- 
ined, and  are  '^  rejected  at  a  subsequent  examination,"  but  pass  on  the 
second  trial  ?  Should  they  compete  for  position  with  the  next  date  below 
their  own,  or  with  those  with  whom  they  may  be  examined  without  re- 
gard to  date  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  would  be  just  to  provide  that 
they  shall,  on  passing  at  a  second  trial,  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  those  of  the 
next  date  below,  who  may  have  passed  on  a  first  trial ;  but  relatively  to 
those  who  may  also  have  passed  on  a  second  trial  according  to  merit,  if 
their  relative  merits  can  be  determined  by  the  board*  But  if  their  rela- 
tive merits  cannot  be  determined,  they  should  be  placed  at  the  foot. 

The  argument  for  a  rule  of  this  nature  is,  that  a  candidate  may  be  ab- 
sent when  those  of  his  date  are  examined,  and  be  rejected  when  examined ; 
and  he  may  be  again  absent  at  the  time  when  entitled  to  a  second  trial, 
and  his  opportunity  for  examination  might  be  deferred  by  absence  on 
duty,  until  those  of  several  dates  below  him  may  have  been  examined, 
and  promoted.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  just  that  such  a  candidate  should 
be  required  to  lose  more  than  one  year  in  his  time  of  promotion,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  absent  on  duty  at  the  period  when  entitled  to  a  second 
trial. 

This  may  appear  to  be  a  very  small  matter,  because  the  rule  can  only 
affect  a  small  number  of  individuals.  But  if  it  be  carefully  considered, 
it  will  be  apparent,  that  no  law  should  be  so  framed  as  to  permit  even  a 
single  individual  to  suffer  in  his  interests  unjustly  under  its  operation.  It 
is  surely  unfair  to  the  meritorious,  that  a  candidate  rejected  at  his  first 
trial,  should  have  an  opportunity,  subsequently,  of  being  promoted  before 
them.  This  has  occurred  in  the  medical  corps,  to  which  a  law,  in  the 
same  words,  is  applied. 

Even  with  the  greatest  care,  it  is  difficult  to  state  laws  in  words  sus- 
ceptible of  only  one  import.  But  this  fact  should  lead  to  the  observance 
of  great  caution  in  the  framing  of  laws,  and  teach  all  to  apprehend  danger 
from  haste  in  their  enactment.  Good  laws,  well  worded,  are  the  bulwarks 
of  society  ;  but  imperfect,  incomplete,  fallacious  legislation  is  injurious, 
because  rogues  of  quality,  as  well  as  paupers,  are  always  sufficiently  cun- 
ning to  break  through  its  weak  places,  and  prey  upon  mankind  with  im- 
punity. 

The  writer  supposes  that  he  understands  the  import  of  the  sections  of 
the  law  he  has  ventured  to  remark  upon  ;  but  if  he  has  mistaken  the 
views  of  their  author,  as  well  as  their  object,  it  may  be  said,  in  extenua- 
tion of  his  error,  that  it  is  probable  other  men  of  greater,  as  well  as  those 
of  less  intelligence,  may  regard  them  in  the  same  light,  or  in  a  different 
one ;  variant  interpretations  will  lead  to  confusion  in  their  administration, 
and  this  should  be  a  reason  for  their  revision,  at  least,  if  not  their 
repeal. 
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LORD  HOLLAND'S  FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES.* 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  contains  a  very  able  essay 
on  the  recent  publication  of  Lord  Holland's  Reminiscences — a  book 
which  has  attracted  deserved  attention  in  England  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country.  Dissenting  from  some  of  the  positions  assumed  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  alluded  to — ^particularly  those  wherein  he  undertakes  to  con- 
trovert the  opinions  of  Lord  Holland,  from  whose  impressions  of  men 
and  things  he  frequently  differs — we  refer  to  it,  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  fact,  that  this  little  volume  has  produced 
something  of  a  "  sensation"  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the 
late  Lord  Holland,  the  writer  speaks  in  terms  of  warm,  but  not  unjust 
eulogy,  as  a  man  who  entertained  through  life  ^'  an  ardent  love  of  liberty 
and  hatred  of  oppression."  Afler  remarking  very  truly  that  a  posthu- 
mous work  from  the  pen  of  such  a  man  could  not  fail  to  be  an  object  of 
singular  interest,  he  adds  : — "  Still  more  welcome  must  such  a  publica- 
tion be  to  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  author's  social 
intimacy,  and  who  remembered  with  grateful  respect  the  varied  delights 
of  his  animated  conversation :  his  wit  untainted  by  bitterness  or  sar- 
casm ;  his  humorous  pleasantry,  guarded  by  good  sense  and  wisdom, 
and  raised  above  vulgar  irony  or  personality  ;  his  literary  taste  and  dis- 
criminating memory,  freed  from  all  formalism  or  pedantry  ;  and  the  still 
higher  qualifioations  of  an  unfailing  flow  of  genial  good  humor,  and 
graceful  and  hearty  benevolence,  which  seemed  to  create,  and  lejoice  in, 
the  happiness  of  all  who  surrounded  him."  So  much  for  the  Reviewer. 
Our  business,  however,  is  with  the  book  itself,  from  the  perusal  of  which 
we  have  arisen  with  feelings  of  unmingled  satisfaction. 

The  "  Foreign  Heminiscences"  is  neither  history  nor  biography  ;  it  is 
not  a  book  of  travels,  anecdotes,  nor  yet  a  mere  diary  of  passing 
events.  It  is  precisely  what  its  title  imports,  "  Reminiscences" — recol- 
lections of  men  and  things  as  they  occurred  to  the  personal  observation 
of  an  intelligent  and  right-thinking  man.  It  is  not  striking  for  its  novel- 
ty, its  originality,  or  its  profundity.  The  interest  that  attracts  us  to  its 
pages  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  with  which  we  have  listened  to  the 
narrative  of  some  representative  of  the  past  age,  the  light  of  whose  me- 
mory was  still  undimmed,  and  the  charms  of  whose  conversation  were 
enhanced  by  our  knowledge,  that  he  had  mingled  personally  among  the 
men  of  whom  he  spoke,  and  might  say  of  the  great  events  he  described, 
pars  magna  fui.  The  narrative  of  Lord  Holland  is  clothed  with  all  that 
attractiveness  which  belongs  to  sprightly,  discriminating  conversation, 
drawn  from  a  well-stored  and  vigorous  memory,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  characteristic  anecdotes,  piquant  remarks,  philosophical  reflec- 
tions, with  now  and  then  a  bit  of  secret  and  hitherto  unpublished  private 
history.  Nor  is  the  narrative  at  all  impaired,  even  if  we  do  occasionally 
meet  with  an  old  anecdote  or  a  well-known  scrap  of  history.     On  the 
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contrary,  such  a  repetition  rather  enlivens  the  story ;  and  on  the  whole,  it 
is  an  agreeable  surprise  to  find  in  the  Reininiscences  of  Lord  Holland, 
some  well-remembered  anecdote  of  Mirabeau  or  Napoleon,  or  a  familiar 
bon  mot  of  Talleyrand. 

The  reflections  of  Lord  Holland  upon  the  men  and  events  of  that 
period  are  attractive  also  for  the  reason  that  they  are  written  without  a 
particle  of  that  narrow-minded  prejudice  against  popular' government, 
and  that  supercilious  contempt  of  democracy,  which  characterize  many 
of  the  English  comments  on  the  French  Revolution.  Lord  Holland  he- 
longed  to  that  liberal  and  enlightened  school  of  politics  of  which  the 
illustrious  statesman,  Fox,  was  the  head.  He  sympathized  with  the  popu- 
lar movement  in  France,  and  was  upon  terms  of  friendship,  not  to  say 
intimacy,  with  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  Revolution.  These  recolleo 
tions  of  his  extend  through  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  commencing 
with  the  opening  of  what  Carlyle  calls,  the  ''  stupendous  world-drama,^ 
the  French  Revolution,  and  closing  with  the  last  sad  scene  of  the  drama, 
the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  The  events  of  that  period,  we  believe,  are  fast 
coming  to  be  regarded,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  England,  in  a 
different  light  from  what  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  since ;  and  we 
know  of  nothing,  certainly,  that  is  calculated  more  effectually  to  bring 
about  such  a  change  of  feeling,  and  to  inculcate  more  just  views  of  the  great 
event  of  which  we  are  speaking,  than  the  personal  recollections  of 
impartial  and  enlightened  observers,  like  Lord  Holland.  We  believe  the 
day  has  dawned,  even  in  Europe,  when  these  things  are  beginning  to  be 
seen  through  a  clearer  vision.  The  system  and  theories  of  Pitt,  that 
splendid  personification  of  the  English  aristocracy,  have  had  their  day. 
The  exaggerated  but  grand  and  imposing  rhetoric  of  Burke — ^that  Burike 
who,  it  is  said,  "  harpooned  the  leviathan  of  the  French  Revolution"— can 
no  longer  be  imposed  on  mankind  as  the  perfection  of  political  wisdom, 
and  almost  prescience.  Men  are  at  last  beginning  to  discover  in  this 
stupendous  event,  something  more  than  the  statesmanship  of  Pitt  or  the 
philosophy  of  Burke  could  discern.  Men  are  waking  up  to  the  reality 
that  there  was  in  this  Revolution  something  of  deeper  moment  to  man- 
kind than  the  death  of  a  king  and  queen — than  the  Septembrisers  and 
Danton — ^than  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  and  the  guillotine  at  the  Bar- 
rid  re  du  Trone — than  Valmy  and  Jemappes — ^in  short,  something  more 
than  mere  terror,  and  bloodshed,  and  battles,  and  massacres.  Beneath 
these  horrors,  there  is  discovered  a  vital  principle,  which,  shooting  out  be- 
yond the  widespread  ruin  and  devastation,  has  started  forth  on  its  grand 
mission  to  reform  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  Europe,  and  to 
change  the  face  of  the  world. 

Lord  Holland,  then  a  very  young  man,  arrived  in  Paris  soon  after  the 
death  of  Mirabeau,  and  not  long  after  the  King  had  accepted  the  CJonstitu* 
tion.  With  Mirabeau,  therefore,  he  had  no  acquaintance,  but  he  tells  us 
that  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  friend  of  the  great  orator,  M.  Du- 
mont,  who  subsequently  published  the  **  Recollections  of  Mirabeau." 
Dumont  told  Lord  Holland,  what  he  has  since  given  a  wider  publicity  in 
his  ^'  Recollections,"  that  Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  most  notorious  plagi- 
arists that  ever  existed.     On  this  subject,  Lord  Holland  says  : 

**  Mirabeau  had  the  talent,  or  al  least  the  trick  and  contrivance,  of  appro- 
priating the  ideas  and  labors  of  other  men  to  his  purposes  in  a  very  extraordi- 
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aary  degree.  I  have  been  aeeared  by  one  wbo  knew  him  intimately,*  and 
acted  for  a  short  time  as  his  secretary,  that  not  only  the  reports  he  made,  but 
the  speeches  he  delivered,  were  often  written  by  others,  and  read  by  him  in  the 
iribnne,  or  even  ran  through  and  adopted  by  him  (as  I  have  seen  briefs  by 
our  lawyers)  while  he  was  actually  speaking.** 

Tliis  mental  infirmity,  or,  perhaps  we  may  call  it,  this  ingenuity  of 
Mirabeau,  is  well  authenticated,  independently  of  Lord  Holland's  state- 
ment. On  one  oocasion,  he  pronounced,  or  rather  read  a  speech  from  the 
tribune,  carefully  prepared  for  him  by  the  Marquis  de  Gasseaux.  It  was 
upon  the  question  of  conferring  upon  the  King  the  veto  power.  Mirar 
beau  had  not  even  read  the  speech  before  he  entered  the  tribune.  Du- 
mont  says  he  never  saw  him  out  of  countenance  but  this  once  in  his  life. 
He  afterwards  admitted  to  Dumont,  that  as  he  proceeded  with  the  manu- 
script he  felt  himself  in  a  cold  perspiration,  and  that  he  omitted  half  of  it 
without  being  able  to  substitute  anything  in  it^i  stead,  having,  in  his  un- 
wavering confidence  in  Casseaux,  neglected  to  study  the  subject. 

The  propensity  clung  to  him  to  the  last — ^and  was  even  exhibited  in 
that  remarkable  scene  of  the  death-bed  which  he  made  so  highly  dra- 
matic. Lord  Holland  alludes,  in  a  note,  to  the  fact  of  Mirabeau  request- 
ing Talleyrand  to  pronounce  a  posthumous  speech  which  he  (Mirabeau) 
had  written,  and  which  it  seems  Lord  Holland  supposed  original.  The 
speech  was  a  discourse  on  wills.  Dumont  says  of  his  own  knowledge  it 
was  written  by  a  friend,  and  that  the  style  was  not  at  all  like  Mirabeau's. 
'^  These  are  the  last  thoughts  the  world  will  have  of  mine^^^  said  the  dying 
actor — '*  Read  it  when  I  am  no  more.  It  is  my  legacy  to  the  Assem- 
bly !" 

A  greater  egotist,  than  Mirabeau  never  lived;  nor  does  history  furnish 
another  example  of  a  man  of  his  genius  and  vast  powers,  who  so  unblush- 
ingly  appropriated  and  palmed  off  as  his  own  the  thoughts  and  labors  of 
others. 

Lord  Holland  early  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lafayette,  and  seems  to 
have  appreciated  the  virtues  and  the  elevated  patriotism  of  that  excellent 
man.  He  sees,  however,  very  clearly,  and  admits  the  great  error  com- 
mitted by  Lafayette  in  bringing  the  King  back  to  Paris,  after  the  flight 
to  Yarennes ;  and  the  subsequent  error  after  his  capture  and  return 
as  a  prisoner,  of  endeavoring  to  maintain  him  in  his  place  as  the  Constitu- 
tional head  of  the  government.  We  have  the  authority  of  Napoleon 
himself  for  saying,  that  the  time  had  then  come  for  the  deposition  of 
Louis.  The  nation  distrusted  the  King,  and  the  King  had  become  wearied 
and  disgusted  with  the  Revolution.  With  Louis  XVI.  at  the  head  of  the 
Grovernment,  the  Constitution  was  already  an  impracticability.  And  yet 
Lafayette,  with  unyielding  tenacity,  clung  to  his  one  system — "  a  mo- 
narchy surroundedby  republican  institutions,'' — and  continued,  consistently, 
and  it  may  be  said,  somewhat  obstinately,  to  adhere  to  it,  till  the  10th 
of  August  convinced  him — almost  the  last  man  in  France — of  his  error. 
Speaking  of  the  discussions  which  ensued  between  Lafayette  and  his 
friends  on  the  return  of  the  King  from  Yarennes,  Lord  Holland  says : 

**  Lafayette  assnred  me  that,  at  a  meeting  of  his  friends,  all  present  but  two 
agreed  that  monarchy  must  be,  for  a  season  at  least,  preserved — ^that  France  was 
not  ripe  for  a  Republic — and  that  a  Constitutional  King  was  still  necessary.  The 
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Dake  de  la  Rochefoncanlt  earnestly  urged,  before  the  others  had  spoken,  the 
immediate  declaration  of  a  Republic,  though,  When  it  was  otherwise  decided, 
he  never  courted  popularity,  nor  sought  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  friends, 
by  referring  to  such  an  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  his  utmost  to  main- 
tain the  Constitutional  system,  and  the  King  at  the  head  of  it..  The  meeting 
alluded  to  occurred  after  the  arrest  at  Varennes,  and  in  the  hotel  of  the  Dake 
de  la  Rochefoucault.  Surely  the  Dake  de  la  Rochefoucault  was  in  the  right. 
The  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  with  the  view  of  ripening  it  into  a  Republic, 
was  as  mischievous  to  the  community  as  unjust  to  the  monarch ;  and  the  no- 
tion that  Louis  XVI.  could  become  a  Constitutional  King,  disposed  to  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  his  own  authority*  after  his  intended  flight,  and  with  the 
Queen  for  his  consort  and  adviser,  was  chimerical  and  puerile  in  the  extreme. 
He  had  justified  his  deposal  by  his  flight.  It  was  imprudent  in  Constitution- 
alists— it  was  madness  in  Republicans,  not  to  insist  on  it.  Above  all,  it  was,  as 
the  event  proved,  very  mistaken  mercy." 

The  "  two"  of  Lafayette's  friends  who  advised  the  Immediate  procla- 
mation of  a  Republic,  were  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  that  wise  and  vir- 
tuous nobleman,  La  Rochefoucault.  This  fact,  we  believe,*  is  new  ;  at  all 
events,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  stated  before.  It  is  said  that 
the  idea  of  the  Republic  was  at  that  time  considered,  even  by  the  Repub- 
licans themselves,  as  impracticable  or  premature.  This  is,  perhaps,  true  ; 
but  it  furnishes  no  argument  in  favor  of  the  course  that  was  actually 
taken.  That  a  mind  so  cool  and  discriminating  as  La  Rochefoucault 's 
should  have  recommended  the  deposition  of  the  King,  is  certainly  no 
slight  evidence  of  the  wisdom,  the  policy,  and  even  the  necessity  of  the 
measure.  Other  minds  there  were,  too,  besides  Rochefoucault's,  who  ap- 
preciated the  nature  of  the  circumstances  which  had  arisen,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  look  the  crisis  full  in  the  face.  Among  these  was  the  philoso- 
pher Condorcet,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Republicans,  who 
afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  the  wrath  of  the  Convention.  "  If  a  Republic 
ensues,"  he  remarked,  "  in  consequence  of  a  new  revolution,  the "  results 
will  be  terrible ;  but  if  it  is  proclaimed  just  now,  during  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Assembly,  the  transition  will  be  easy."  This  was  the  language 
not  only  of  philosophy,  but  of  true  statesmanship ;  and  Condorcet  himself, 
in  less  than  two  years,  realized  the  truth  of  his  prediction.  Lafayette 
and  his  friends,  however,  thought  difterently  ;  they  temporized  with  the 
emergency,  and  suffered  the  golden  moment  to  pass.  Lord  Holland  in- 
forms us,  that  Lafayette  told  him  he  was  the  more  readily  inclined  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  restoration  of  the  King,  by  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
eminent  persons  of  liberal  view's  in  England,  and  particularly  from  Mr. 
Fox.  Lord  Holland,  however,  says  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fox  was  wi  it- 
ten  with  no  such  view ;  that  statesman  doubted  the  policy  and  even  justice 
of  continuing  Louis  XVI.  on  the  throne. 

The  errors  of  Lafayette,  doubtless,  were  those  of  "  position"  only. 
His  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  even  if  his  judgment  was  sometimes  at 
fault.  Lord  Holland  speaks  of  him  truly  as  "  a  pure,  disinterested  man, 
full  of  private  affection  and  public  virtue,  and  not  devoid  of  such  talents 
as  firmness  of  purpose,  sense  of  honor,  and  earnestness  of  zeal,  will  on 
great  occasions  supply."  His  very  errors  sprang  from  the  noblest  traits 
of  character — from  a  punctilious  sense  of  honor,  and  a  rigid  and  unbend- 
ing consistency  of  purpose.  He  had  sworn,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  fide- 
lity to  the  Constitution,  and  .he  never  violated  that  oath.  Even  after  the 
events  of  the  20th  of  June,  Lafayette  did  not  wholly  despair,  but  returned 
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from  the  army  to  Paris  at  the  risk  not  only  of  his  popularity,  but  his  life, 
to  restore  the  Constitutional  throne. 

That  acute  observer  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
was  then  American  minister  in  Paris.  Mr.  Morris'  principles,  it  is  well 
known,  were  of  the  highest  consenrative  stamp.  He  looked  upon  the 
Revolution  with  ill-concealed  disgust,  and  regarded  the  Constitution  as 
little  better  than  a  swindle ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  openly  to  express  his 
sentiments  of  opposition  to  the  whole  thing  in  the  saloons  of  the  Baroness 
de  Stael  during  the  ministry  of  Necker,  where  he  met  the  most  celebrated 
persons  ef  that  period,  and  where  he  sometimes  engaged  in  a  warm  de- 
bate with  Madame  herself,  whom  all  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence  failed  to 
convince  of  the  absurdity  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  and  the  insufficiency 
of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Morris'  interesting  diary  shows  that  several 
discussions,  sometimes,  we  should  judge,  pretty  warm  ones,  sprang  up 
between  him  and  Lafayette  on  this  subject ;  and  it  would  seem,  in  conse- 
quence, that,  although  always  received  with  a  sincere  hospitality  at  the 
General's  table,  yet  a  little  coolness,  if  not  distrust,  was  manifested  to- 
wards him  on  tiie  part  of  Lafayette.  Mr.  Morris,  however,  met  him  at 
court,  when  he  repaired  to  Paris  after  the  20th  of  June,  in  his  vain  and 
hopeless  effort  to  re-establish  the  Constitution.  The  conversation  which 
ensued  between  them,  as  we  find  it  in  the  diary,  is  strikingly  illustrative 
of  Lafayette's  devoted  and  over-scrupulous  consistency.  "  He  speaks  to 
me,"  says  Mr.  Morris,  "  in  the  tone  of  ancient  familiarity.  I  tell 
him  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  a  few  minutes.  He  says  he  is  going 
out  of  town  this  evening,  but  gives  me  rendezvous  at  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
morin's.  I  observe  to  him  that  he  must  soon  return  to  his  army,  or  go 
to  Orleans,  and  that  he  must  determine  to  fight  for  a  good  Constitution, 
or  for  that  wretched  piece  of  paper  which  bears  the  name — ^that  in  six 
weeks  it  will  be  too  late.  He  asks  me  what  I  mean  by  a  good  .Constitu- 
tion— whether  it  is  an  aristocratic  one.  I  tell  him  yes,  and  that  I  presume 
be  has  lived  long  enough  in  the  present  style  to  see  that  a  popular  govern- 
ment is  good  for  nothing  in  France..  He  says  that  he  wishes  for  the  Ame- 
rican Constitution^  hut  an  hereditary  executive,  I  teply,  that  in  such  case, 
the  monarch  will  be  too  strong,  and  must  be  checked  by  an  hereditary 
senate.  He  says  it  goes  hard  with  him  to  give  up  that  point.  Here  ends 
our  colloquy." 

This  was  only  six  weeks  before  the  Constitutional  tMrone  went  down 
under  the  cannon  of  the  Marsellaise,  on  the  10th  of  August.  Indeed,  the 
Constitution  was  even  then  practically  annulled.  On  the  20th  of  June, 
the  day  on  which  the  mob  invaded  the  Tuilleries,  we  find  an  entry  in  Mr. 
Morris'  diary — "  The  Constitution  has  this  day,  I  think,  given  its  last 
groan."  That  conclusion  was  undoubtedly  correct.  Nothing  further  was 
to  be  expected  or  hoped  from  it ;  but  Lafayette  hoped  on  to  the  last.  It 
went  "  hard  with  him  to  give  up  that  point,^"* 

No  man,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  of  that  period,  was  treated  with  more 
shameless  ingratitude  and  studied  insult,  by  the  court,  than  Lafayette. 
Amid  all  the  inconsistencies  and  follies  of  the  King  and  Queen,  this  was 
one  of  the  most  fatal  and  inexcusable.  Lord  Holland  barely  alludes  to  it 
in  a  single  passage  : — 

*•  These  strictures,"  he  says,  "  on  his  blemishes,  are  less  applicable  to  the 
period  to  which  I  am  now  referring,  than  to  most  others  of  his  public  life ; 
for  with  all  his  love  of  popularity,  he  was  then  knowingly  sacrificing  it,  for 
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the  purpose  of  rescuing  a  court  from  contumely  and  injury ;  and,  though  a  Re* 
publican  in  principle,  was  active  in  preservmg  the  name,  and,  perhaps,  too 
much  of  the  authority  of  a  King  in  the  new  Constittttion." 

The  fidelity  of  La&yette  to  the  person  of  the  King,  and  his  scrupulous 
deference  for  the  authority  which  the  Constitution  had  left  him,  need  not 
a  word  of  comment.  Louis,  however,  was  unable  to  comprehend  his 
high-toned  sense  of  honor,  and  his  chivalrous  devotion.  As  for  the  Queen, 
it  was  enough  for  her  that  Lafayette  had  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  the  "  King 
and  nation,  and  that  he  strove  religiously  to  fulfil  his  oath.  It  is,  indeed, 
almost  impossible  to  account  for  the  fatuity  of  this  ill-fated  princess, 
which  led  her  on  all  occasions  scornfully  to  reject  the  General^s  aid  and 
advice.  "I  will  place  myself,"  she  passionately  exclaimed,  "between 
Bamave  and  the  executioner — but  Lafayette,  never !" 

On  another  occasion,  when  urged  to  rely  on  hini  for  safety,  she  re- 
marked with  bitter  sarcasm — "  It  would  be  too  much  to  owe  our  lives 
twice  to  Monsieur  La&yette." 

The  character  of  Marie  Antoinette  is  certainly  not  a  lovely  one.  Her 
sufierings,  her  misfortunes,  and  the  cruel  indignities  which  were  heaped 
upon  her,  have,  in  a  measure,  obliterated  her  faults,  and  thrown  round 
her  history  a  melancholy  interest.  Lord  Holland  met  her  at  the  play- 
house, the  only  time,  he  says,  he  ever  saw  her : 

"  She  was  then  in  afflic^on,  and  her  countenance  was,  no  doubt,  disfigured 
by  long  suffering  and  resentment.  I  should  not,  however,  suppose,  that  the 
habitual  expression  of  it,  even  in  happier  seasons,  had  ever  been  very  asreeable. 
Her  beauty,  however  extolled,  consisted,  I  suspect',  exclusively  in  a  fair  skin, 
a  straight  person,  and  a  stately  air,  which  her  admirers  termed  dignity,  and  her 
enemies  pride  and  disdain.  Her  total  want  of  judgment  and  temper  no  doubt 
contributed  to  the  disasters  of  the  royal  family  ;  but  there  was  no  member  of  it 
to  whom  the  public  was  uniformly  so  harsh  and  unjust,  and  her  trial  and  death 
were  among  the  most  revolting  parts  of  the  whole  catastrophe." 

Lord  Holland,  oh  what  he  conceives  to  be  good  authority,  does  not 
hesitate  to  accuse  Marie  Antoinette  of  gallantry.  Her  amours,  he  says, 
were  not  numerous,  scandalous,  or  degrading,  but  they  were  amours^ 
The  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Eeview,  alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  undertakes,  with  much  spirit  indeed,  but  it  seems  to  us  vrith 
rather  an  unsatisfhctory  ai^ument,  to  refute  this  statement  It  is  true, 
that  Lord  Holland  had  it  on  hearsay,  and  hearsay  is  no  legal  evi- 
dence ;  but  it  is  oflen  the  only  proof  of  which  such  a  case  is  susceptible. 
This  hearsay  came  direct  from  Madame  Campan,  the  attendant  and  eonfi^- 
danie  of  the  Queen.  Lord  Holland  states  that  the  intercourse  between 
the  Queen  and  the  Due  de  Coigny,  to  which  Madame  JCIampaa  was  privy, 
was  acknowledged  by  her  to  persons  from  whom  he  had  the  information. 
Talleyrand  twice  assured  him  that  he  had  the  fact  from  Madame  Campan 
herself,  that  on  the  famous  night  of  the  6th  of  October,  at  Versailles,  one 
Ferson  was  t^te-a^tete  with  the  Queen  in  her  bed-chamber.  All  this, 
however,  may  be  a  calumny  ;  still,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  Marie  An- 
toinette of  unpardonable  levity  and  indiscretion.  Her  masqueradings, 
her  disguises,  her  night  adventures,  almost  unattended,  in  the  gardens,  and 
her  flirtations,*  were  enough  to  compromise  the  character  of  one  lesd  ele_ 

*  See  Louis  Blanc's  Hist  Bev.,  1789. 
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▼ated  thanherself)  and  induce  the  belief  at  least  that  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  statements  of  Lord  Holland. 

With  equal  spirit,  and  we  think  with  very  little  better  success,  the 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  undertakes  to  defend  the  King  against 
the  strictures  of  Lord  Holland.  We  had  supposed  that  it  w^  an  estab- 
lished historical  fact,  as  well  established  by  evidence  as  such  a  fact  could 
be,  tliat  Louis  was  unfriendly  to  the  Constitution  even  when  he  accepted 
it,  and  that  towards  the  last  he  dispatched  an  emissary  to  the  foreign 
powers  to  solicit  their  aid,  or  at  least  to  provide  for  securing  his  own 
safety.  The  statement  of  Lord  Holland,  that  Louis  was  actually  a 
coadjutor  and  adviser  of  those  who  were  seeking  to  put  down  the  Con- 
stitution by  force,  is  however  pronounced  a  harsh  judgment,  and  not  war- 
ranted by  the  fiicts  of  history.  Upon  the  discussion  of  this  point,  it 
would  be  unprofitable  at  present  to  enter.' 

Lord  Holland  regrets  that  he  had  not  seen  more  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans— ^the  &mous  Philippe  Egalit6,  father  of  the  late  King  of  the  French. 
No  man,  he  thinks,  has  lived  in  those  times  whose  character  has  been  more 
calumniated,  or  will  be  more  misrepresented  to  posterity.  With  Lord  Hol- 
land's opinion  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  entirely  agree.  Doubtless  the  Ja- 
cobin Prince  has  had  more  maledictions  showered  on  his  head  than  even  his 
ffTose  vices  deserve,  but  that  he  is  the  most  calumniated  character  of  the 
Kevolution,  we  do  not  believe.  The  character  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
has  always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  worst  of  that  age,  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  find  any  redeeming  traits  in  it.  He  had  received,  it  is  said,  harsh 
treatment)  and  nothing  but  insult  from  the  Court.  This  is  all  true ;  but 
it  is  a  poor  justification  of  the  Duke's  revolutionary  career.  The  inference 
is,  that  he  became  a  revolutionist,  not  from  conviction  and  principle,  but 
from  resentment,  and  that  he  continued  the  career,  and  even  outstripped 
some  of  his  Jacobin  associates,  from  necessity  and  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  In  the  Convention,  Orleans  voted  for  the  death  of  his 
kinsman,  Louis  XVI.  On  the  question  of  the  appeal  to  the  people,  which 
the  more  moderate  members  hoped  might  respite  the  king,  the  Duke, 
prompted  doubtless  by  that  same  instinct  oi  self-preservation,  remarked — 
^'  solely  occupied  by  my  duty,  I  vote  no !"  Such  a  character  as  this,  is 
surely  not  the  most  calumniated  of  any  of  that  period. 

With  Talleyrand,  Lord  Holland  seems  to  have  been  upon  terms  of  in- 
timacy and  friendship ;  while  he  has  unbounded  confidence  in  Talleyrand's 
▼eradty,  and  seems  to  place  the  utmost  reliance  in  his  statements  and 
opinions,  he  speaks  of  hb  character  with  discernment  and  impartiality. 
Talleyrand,  he  says,  "  displayed  little  or  no  talent  for  public  speaking  in 
the  National  Assembly.  His  reports  and  papers,  especially  one  on  ^u- 
cation,  procured  him  some  celebrity,  but  were,  I  suspect,  the  composition 
of  other  men.  His  abilities,  however,  wer^  acknowledged,  for  they  were 
undeniable,  and  his  future  success  foreseen." 

8peaking  elsewhere  of  Talleyrand's  wit,  he  says : 

"  For  thirty  or  forty  years  the  hoh  mots  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  were  more  fre- 
qnently  repeated,  and  more  generally  admired,  than  those  of  any  living  man. 
The  reason  was  obvious.  Few  men  uttered  so  many,  and  yet  fewer  any 
equally  good.  By  a  happy  combination* of  neatness  in  1an{i;iiage,  and  ease  and 
sauvity  of  manner,  with  archness  and  sagacity  of  thought,  his  sarcasms  as- 
sumed a  garb  at  once  so  courtly  and  so  careless,  that  they  often  diverted  al- 
most as  much  as  they  could  mortify  even  their  immediate  objects.*' 
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Talleyrand's  escape  from  Paris,  about  the  time  of  the  September  mas- 
sacre, it  seems  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  passport  from  Danton. 
Lord  Holland  had  written,  on  the  relation  of  Dumont,  an  account  of  an 
interview  between  Danton  and  Talleyrand,  charging,  we  presume,  Danton 
with  extorting  money  from  Talleyrand ;  but  he  erased  it  on  being  as- 
sured from  1  alley  rand  himself  in  1830,  that  the  passport  did  not  cost 
him  a  shilling,  and  that  Danton  did  not  attempt  either  to  cheat  or  bully 
him;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  obliging,  and  even  friendly.  Lord 
Holland  calls  Danton  "  the  ablest,  but  most  corrupt  of  all  the  terrorists 
of  1792,"  but  thinks  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  that  he  had  "some  de- 
signs, and  even  some  principle^  though  not  favorable  to  monarchy."  This 
is  rather  more  than  any  English  writer  has  yet  been  willing  to  give  Dan- 
ton credit  for.  H^d  he  examined  the  subject  further,  perhaps  he  might 
have  found  others  of  these  ^charges  of  corruption  and  extortion  against 
Danton  resting  on  no  better  authority  than  Dumont's.  Danton's  gene- 
rosity was  certainly  munificent.  Not  Talleyrand  only  experienced  his 
clemency  in  the  days  of  September,  but  even  his  personal  enemies,  Du- 
port,  Barnave,  Lameth,  all  who  came  to  him,  and  whom  he  could  serve 
either  privately,  or  in  his  official  character  as  minister  of  justice.  Surely, 
when  we  see  what  place  Danton  has  had  assigned  him  in  history,  we  shall 
become  the  more  satisfied  that  Philippe  Egalit6  is  not  the  most  oalunmia- 
ted  man  of  the  Revolution. 

The  interesting  and  suggestive  topics  treated  of  in  these  "  J 
ces"  of  Lord  Holland,  have  led  us  into  a  longer  disquisition  tV 
nally  designed,  and  yet  our  remarks  extend  merely  to  the  re^ 
pages  in  the  commencement  of  the  book.     Our  limits,  and  nc 
inclination,  will  at  present  prevent  a  further  examination  c 
But  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole  work  is  devote 
tions  upon  the  events  and  men  of  the  earlier  period  of  the 
lution,  to  which  we  have  alone  referred.    The  "  Reminisce 
Holland  are  connected  with  most  of  the  prominent  cour 
with  Denmark,  with  Prussia,  with  Russia,  and  particular 
of  which  latter  court  many  interesting  details  and  anec 
But  by  far  the  larger,  and  perhaps  most  interesting  port 
is  devoted  to  Napoleon,  of  whom  Lord  Holland  was  a  w; 
in  whose  misfortunes  he  deeply  sympathized.    This  part 
— so  different  from  the  view  ordinarily  taken  by  Englis 
entirely  consonant  with  that  wide-spread  popular  sympi 
own  country  is  felt  in  the  misfortunes  and  fall  of  the  '^ 
democracy" — would  furnish  the  subject  of  an  extendea 
are  one  or  two  topics  which  it  suggests  sufficiently  attractiv 
still  further  to  tax  the  patience  of  the  reader  ;  but  we  forbear, 
the  difficulty  of  abandoning  so  interesting  a  field  when  once  fairly    . 
upon.     We  therefore  take  our  leave  of  Lord  Holland's  "  Reminiscences," 
with  the  simple  remark  that  we  have  not  recently  encountered  a  beok 
combining  at  once  so  much  of  agreeable  narrative,  valuable  instruction, 
strong  common  sense,  liberal  views  of  public  events,  and  of  discrimi- 
nating and  suggestive  description  of  individual  character. 
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Bbitibh  policy,  or  that  system  which  the  British. Government  has  for 
ages  systematically  pursued,  and  by  which  it  has  acquired  its  vast  colonial 
empire,  is  but  very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  American 
people.  Deriving  our  knowledge  of  English  affairs,  for  the  most  part, 
from  English  sources,  we  are  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  by  the  contemplation 
of  an  empire  upon  which  "  the  sun  never  sets,"  and  to  ascribe  to  Divine 
destiny,  that  which,  in  reality,  is  the  result  of  a  system^  more  fiendish, 
and  more  detestable,  because  more  extending  and  more  extended  in  its 
operation,  than  that  of  Machiavelli.  The  conquests  of  old  Rome  were 
attended,  at  least,  with  glory ;  and,  in  modem  times,  those  of  our  own 
country  were  laden  with  fruits,  not  alone  of  glory  and  renown  to  the  con- 
querors, but  better  for,  of  freedom,  of  happiness,  and  of  civilization  to  the 
conquered.  England  alone,  of  all  the  nations,  ancient  or  modem,  is  the 
only  one  whose  sword,  while  entwined  with  wreaths  of  cypress  for  the 
vanquished,  has  failed  to  reap  one  pure  laurel  to  deck  the  victor^s  brow. 
Survey  her  colonial  empire  ;  glance  your  eye  athwart  those  boundless 
plains  made  fruitful  by  the  young  embraces  of  the  "  god  of  day" — and 
point,  if  you  can,  to  one  rood  of  territory,  whose  acquisition  was  not  con- 
ceived in  selfishness  and  iniquity,  and  consummated  in  treachery,  in  per- 
fidy and  fraud.  As  the  subject,  however,  of  England's  colonial  empire  is 
one  which  could  not  properly  be  treated  within  the  limits  of  a  review  ar- 
ticle, we  shall  confine  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  a  condensed  expose  of 
certain  occurrences  of  whicl\the  island  of  Ceylon  has  recently  been  the 
theatre,  and  which  have  startled  the  propriety  even  of  that  most  ''  fiisti- 
dious"  assembly,  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

Placed  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Ceylon  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  mainland  of  Hindostan.  In  s»ze,  it  is  neariy 
as  large  as  Ireland  ;  and  it  possesses  a  population  of  about  a  million  and  a 
half  of  souls,  made  up  of  various  tribes  of  native  Cingalese,  Malabars, 
Mahometans,  Coolies,  Dutch  and  English,  and  their  mongrel  descendants. 
Once  the  abode  of  civilization,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  ruins  of  ancient 
cities,  canals,  bridges,  aqueducts,  &;c.,  in  which  the  interior  of  the  island 
abounds,  its  geographical  position,  and  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, should  make  of  Ceylon,  in  our  day,  the  chief  mart  of  Eastern  com- 
merce. That  it  does  not  occupy  this  position,  can  only  be  attributed  to 
that  system,  as  short-sighted  as  vicious,  by  which  the  island  has,  for  half  a 
century,  been  governed,  for  the  immediate  profit  of  the  mother  country. 
In  1796,  Ceylon  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English,  and  the  Dutch 
expelled  from  its  shores.  From  that  period,  down  to  so  late  as  1819,  the 
native  chiefs  boldly  resisted  the  usurped  authority  of  the  invaders,  and 
were  finally  reduced  to  subjection  only  after  a  desperate  struggle,  and  by 
such  agencies  as  England  alone  is  skilled  to  employ  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  darling  objects.  Since  181(>,  the  government  of  the  colony 
has  been  administered  by  a  Govemor,  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
for  the  time  being,  at  home,  assisted  by  a  council  composed  entirely  of 
European  civil  and  military  servants,  who  are  described  by  McCulloch 
as  being,  from  their  tenure  of  office,  "  totally  subservient  to  the  will  of 
the  Govemor."    The  religion  of  the  island  is  that  of  Buddha,  as  establish* 
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ed  by  the  following  clause  of  the  treaty  of  the  2d  of  March,  1815,  between 
the  British  government  and  the  native  chiefs — "  The  religion  of  Buddha, 
professed  by  the  chiefs  and  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  is  declared  in- 
violable ;  and  its  rites,  ministers  and  places  of  worship,  are  to  be  main- 
tained and  protected."  The  period  embraced  between  the  years  1819  and 
1846,  was  not  remarkable  for  any  extraordinary  occurrences  in  Ceylon ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  histor/  of  the  island  during  thia  interval,  is  mada 
up  of  patient  suffering  and  distress  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  of  heart- 
less tyranny  and  exaction  on  the  put  of  their  foreign  rulers. 

In  1846,  Lord  Torrington  was  appointed  by  Earl  Grey,  Whig  Colonial 
Secretary,  to  the  lucrative  office  of  Governor  of  Ceylon.  Arrived  at  the 
seat  of  government,  his  lordship  is  surprised  to  find  the  financial  affitirs  of 
the  colony  in  an  embarrassed  condition ;  and,  accordingly,  in  virtue  of  the 
''  wide  discretionary  powers"  vested  in  him,  proceeds  to  meet  the  difficulty 
ofi-hand  by  the  imposition  of  severe  new  taxes  of  his  own  invention. 
Tliese  taxes,  though  decidedly  original  in  their  way,  were  yet  of  that  char- 
acter, that  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  colony  might  have  foreseen 
that  they  could  never  by  any  possibility  be  collected.  The  most  ob- 
noxious of  them  were,  a  road-tax,  a  shop-tax,  a  gun-tax,  and  a  dog-tax. 
The  first  ordamed,  that  every  male  resident  in  the  island,  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  fifly-five,  should  either  labor  for  six  days  in  each  year 
on  the  public  roads,  or  pay  three  shillings  sterling,  in  lieu  of  such  per- 
sonal service.  The  second  enacted,  that  every  occupant  of  a  shop,  the 
rental  of  which  amounted  to  £5,  should  take  out  a  yearly  license  on  a 
£1  stamp.  The  third  directed,  that  on  a  certain  day  in  each  year,  the 
Cingalese  should  repair  to  the  chief  towns,  armed,  and  apply  for  licenses 
for  their  fire-arms,  at  a  cost  of  2».  6d  for  each  gun.  The  fourth,  imposed 
a  tax  of  \8.  on  every  dog  kept  in  the  island,  and  sentenced  to  death  all 
puppies  above  three  mondis  old  whose  proprietors  could  not  produce  the 
protecting  shilling.  Now,  it  is  necessary  to  understand,  that  in  Ceylon, 
as  in  all  countries  subject  to  the  British  flag,  the  bulk  of  the  population 
are  extremely  poor ;  hence,  the  payment  of  these  taxes  was  to  them  an 
impossibility.  Those,  moreover,  upon  dogs  and  guns,  were  imposed  upon 
what  were  to  them  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  Besides,  the  road-tax  was 
a  direct  outrage  upon  that  religion  which,  as  we  have  shown  above,  the  Eng- 
lish had  bound  themselves  by  treaty  to  protect,  since  the  native  priests 
are  restricted  by  it,  both  from  labor  and  from  touching  money.  The  pro- 
mulgation of  the  decree  announcing  these  new  taxes  naturally  created 
great  excitement  throughout  the  island.  Petitions,  memorials,  remon- 
strances, from  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  were  laid  before  the  Governor. 
They  were  disregarded.  By  any  means,  Lord  Torrington  was  resolved 
to  carry  out  his  object.  The  assembling  of  the  people  in  large  masses 
was  encouraged  by  the  government  agents,  in  the  hopes  that  a  coUiidon 
between  them  and  the  British  troops  would  occur.  It  did  occur.  A  Brit* 
ish  soldier  is  '*  slightly"  wounded,  whether  by  any  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants or  not,  does  not  appear  from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  which  is  the  only  authority  which  we  shall  quote. 
But  the  ^  collision,"  so  anxiously  sought  for  by  Lord  Torrington,  had  taken 
place ;  and  martial  law  is  at  once  proclaimed.  Proclamations  are  issued^ 
confiscating  the  lands  and  properties  of  all  those  who,  terrified  at  the  atro- 
cities they  had  before  seen  committed  under  martial  law,  had  fled  into  the 
jungles.    Courts  martial,  composed  of  subaltern  officers,  ignorant  of  the 
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language  of  the  country,  tried,  oonvicted,  sentenced,  and  put  to  instant 
death,  hundreds  of  the  innocent  inhabitants ;  and  this,  not  only  in  viol  a- 
tton  of  all  law,  human  and  divine,  but  in  utter  contempt  of  the  7th  article 
of  the  treaty,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  which  stipulates  that — 
^  No  sentence  of  death  can  be  carried  into  execution  against  any  inhabitant, 
except  by  the  written  warrant  of  the  British  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor for  the  time  being."  But  what  cares  Lord  Torrington  for  treaties, 
or  for  the  laws  of  humanity  1  Must  he  not  govern  ?  And  what  means 
^  government"  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  British  aristocrat,  but  confiscation 
and  murder  ? 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  ^  magnanimity"  of  the  British  soldier.  Let 
the  following  letters,  addressed  by  the  commandant  of  Kandy,  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  one  of  the  courts  martial,  hounding  him  on  in  his  bloody 
career,  serve  as  a  specimen : — 

•*  My  dear'  Watson  : 

'*  jToa  are  getting  on  swimmingly.    Impress  on  the  court  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  taking  down  the  evidence  in  detail ;  so  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
.  guilt  or  innoceoce  of  the  individual,  that  is  sufficient  for  them  to  find  and  sen- 
tence.    This  is  the  law  and  the  mode, 

•»  Yours,  T.  A.  Drought, 

••  August  16,  1648."  Col.  Commanding." 

Well  were  these  magnanimous  instructions  obeyed.  For  a  period  of 
n  igh  three  months,  confiscations,  burnings,  massacres,  were  the  order  of 
the  day  in  Ceylon :  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  notwithstanding  that  stsb- 
sequent  to  the  imposition  of  martial  law,  not  a  single  offence  was  pretended 
even  to  have  been  committed  by  the  inhabitants.  Amongst  those  who 
suflfered  during  this  period,  was  one  whose  execution  is  thus  mentioned  by 
Lord  Torrington  in  a  dispatch  to  Earl  Gray — "  An  influential  priest  who 
was  convicted  of  administering  treasonable  oathSy  was  shot  at  Kandy  m  full 
robes?'*    This  priest's  trial  took  place  at  Kandy,  and  he  was  arraigned — 

•'  First,  For  having  directly  or  indirectly  held  correspondence  with  rebels, 
and  for  not  giving  all  the  information  in  his  power  which  might  lead  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  proclaimed  rebel — he,  Eaddapolla  Unanse,  professine  to  know 
his  place  of  concealment— on  or  abcfat  17th  August,  1848.  Second^  For  ad- 
ministering, or  conniving  at  the  administration (\)  of  a  treasonable  oath  to  one 
Kerr  Bande,  on  or  about  the  17th  August,  1848." 

On  these  absurd  and  unintelligible  charges  the  poor  Buddhist  priest  was 
dragged  before  a  military  tribunal ;  tried  by  military  judges,  not  one  of 
whom  understood  the  language  in  which  the  evidence  against  him  was 
given  ;  convicted  and  shot !  Several  attorneys  who  were  present  at  the 
trial,  and  who  did  understand  the  language,  felt  satisfied  that  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  had  perjured  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  currying 
&vor  with  the  Governor,  and  that  the  priest  was  innocent.  Under  this 
impression  they  besought  the  Governor  to  postpone  the  execution.  In 
vain — Lord  Torrington  s  answer  was — "  By  G — ,  sir,  if  all  the  lawyers  in 
Ceylon  said  that  the  priest  was  innocent,  he  should  be  shot  to-morrow 
.  morning."  And  shot  he  was.  More,  Earl  Grey,  in  answer  to  Lord 
Torrington's  dispatch  announcing  the  execution,  pronounced  the  death  of 
the  Buddhist  priest  to  be  *'  highly  satisfactory  P^  '^E^^^y  ^^  ^  subsequent 
dispatch,  Earl  Grey,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  complimented  Lord  Tor- 
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rington,  and  declared  his  complete  approval  of  ''his  decision,  promptitude, 
and  judgment."  Thus  sustained  by  the  Home  Government,  and  having 
triumphed  over  the  refractoty  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  surely  Lord  Torring- 
ton  must  feel  proud  and  happy  !  But  no  :  after  all  the  massacres,  pillages, 
burnings  and  confiscations — after  he  had  made 

'*  A  desert,  and  called  it  peace,** 

Lord  Torrington  discovered  that  his  severe  taxes  were  inapplicable  to  the 
island,  and  could  not  be  collected.  They  were  accordingly  every  one  re- 
pealed ! 

These  proceedings  had  now  begun  to  attract  popular  attention  in  Eng- 
land,  and  in  the  session  of  1849,  a  parliamentary  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  them.  Upon  the  evidence  taken  before  that  committee, 
we  have  based  our  statements.  Their  authenticity,  therefore,  cannot  be 
impeached.  And  this  is  England — England  of  the  "  World's  Fair,"  and 
the  "  Peace  Congress ;"  England  of  Geoi^e  Thompson,  and  the' Abolition 
Societies !  What  matters  it,  that  a  few  men,  Cobden  and  Bright,  and  their 
associates,  should  denounce  these  atrocities,  and  that  the  London  Quarterly 
Review  should  stigmatise  them  as  a  "disgrace  to  the  English  name" 
— they  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  British  government,  and  are 
the  consequences  of  the  policy  by  which,  in  its  foreign  and  colonial  rela- 
tions, that  government  has  invariably  been  directed.  The  history  of  Lord 
Torrington's  administration  in  Ceylon  affords  an  epitome  of  English  rule, 
wherever  throughout  the  world,  by  force,  or  fraud,  or  violence,  she  has 
succeeded  in  planting  her  guilty  flag.  The  horrors  perpetrated  during 
1848  in  the  island-gem  of  the  E^st,  are  the  counterpart  of  those  of  which, 
from!  time  to  time,  during  a  period  of  seven  centuries,  the  green  isle  of  the 
West  has  been  the  victim. 

We  have  reproduced  this  Ceylon  tragedy,  because  it  contains  a  moral 
upon  which  it  behooves  the  Democracy  of  America,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, seriously  to  reflect.  The  flag  which  sanctioned  the  massacres  of  the 
Cingalese,  and  has  witnessed  the  devastation  of  Celtic  Ireland ;  the  flag 
which,  usurping  every  advantageous  commercial  and  political  position 
throughout  the  globe,  has  been  the  harbinger  everywhere  of  desolation  and 
death — this  flag,  which  in  two  wars,  our  fathers  levelled  in  the  dust,  now 
flaunts  us  in  the  face  on  the  southern  portion  of  this  our  continent ;  out- 
spreads its  crimson  folds  over  republican  soil,  insulting  our  manhood, 
blighting  our  commercial  prospects,  and  dimming  the  lustre  of  the  stars 
and  stripes.  Shall  Central  America  share  the  fate  of  Ceylon  1  Shall  our 
sister  Republics  on  this  continent,  whose  independence,  by  every  princi- 
ple of  honor,  of  interest,  and  of  duty,  we  are  bound  to  protect,  be  con- 
signed to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Torrington  ?  Shall  the  island  of  Ruatan 
become  the  Ceylon  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Cen- 
tral America  be  made,  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  second  Hindostan  ?  We  sub- 
mit these  questions,  in  all  earnestness,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Demo- 
cracy of  America,  confident  that  they  will  be  answered  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  those,  whose  pride  it  is,  that  they  inherit  the  principles  of  a  Jeflfer- 
8on,  a  Madison,  a  Monroe,  a  Jackson  and  a  Polk. 
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Wb  are  a  peculiar  people — we  patriotic  and  moral  Americans — ^peculiar 
in  that  our  patriotism  is  not  a  thing  to  be  defined  by  geographical  lines  and 
boundaries,  but  a  high  abstract  system  of  principles,  whose  field  is  ever  wid- 
ening, and  indicated  not  by  rivers  and  mountains,  but  by  the  presence  of 
'  its  emblem: — our  flag.  Peculiar  are  we,  too,  in  that  our  moral  sentiments 
—or,  at  least,  one  important  subject — are  regulated  as  most  other  nations 
bound  their  patriotism,  by  geographical  land-marks,  and  certain  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  Thus  on  one  side  of  what  may  be  called  a 
river  of  moral  definitions,  a  certain  thing  is  wrong,  while  on  the  other 
bank,  it  becomes  very  right  and  proper.  Keep  advancing  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  begins  to  be  wrong ;  and  as  you  go  on,  this  moral  sense 
strengthens,  until  in  those  high  latitudes  to  which  the  sin  is  particularly 
uncongenial,  it  becomes  so  abominable,  that  there  you  may  commute  and 
be  forgiven  a  reasonable  freight  of  small,  customary  su3S — such  as  pride,* 
hatred  iuid*  uncharitableness,  on  payment  of  an  extra  amount  of  abhor- 
rence to  this  crime.  It  makes  the  more  clamor,  the  more  it  is  imknown 
to  them ;  and  they  leave  in  peace  a  snug  family  of  familiar  household  sins, 
whose  ugly  features  have  almost  ceased  to  be  repulsive  from  being  daily 
seen,  to  wage  exterminating  war  upon  this  stranger  iniquity,  although  he 
approaches  them  rarely,  and  has,  as  I  hinted  before,  geographical  objec- 
tions to  settling  in  their  family.  But  the  more  shy  the  sinner,  and  the 
farther  he  carries  his  evil  doings  beyond  their  reach,  the  more  violently 
and  conscientiously  do  those  who  are  his  enemies,  by  the  decrees  of  lati- 
tude, leave  behind  the  ripe  harvest  of  their  domestic  sins,  and  neglect 
every  interest  at  home  to  chase  him  up  in  his  own  domain,  and  will  he, 
nill  he,  regulate  for  him  his  household  and  his  morals. 

Go  in  the  other  direction  from  this  river  of  moral  division,  and  this 
awful  iniquity  becomes  more  and  more  innocent  and  moral,  until  at  last 
it  warms  with  the  clime  into  virtuous  beauty.  Fair  Ohio !  who  shall  ex- 
actly indicate  where  the  sin  becomes  morality,  and  what  portion  of  thy 
flowing  waters  are  tinged  with  the  black  iniquity  of  slavery,  and  what  en- 
riched with  the  sweat-drops  of  free  toil  1 

On  the  south  bank  African  servitude  is  but  a  proper  social  convenience ; 
and  a  little  farther  south,-  it  becomes  yet  more  proper  and  necessary  ;  and 
farther  still,  it  becomes  an  important  lever  of  civilization,  and  its  due 
protection  and  adjustment  one  of  the  first  moral  duties  of  the  fathers  of 
the  state. 

On  the  north  bank  of  this  naughty  river  of  doubtful  morality,  the  sin 
of  slavery  has  no  material  tangible  existence,  and  is  only  known  in  some 
oblique  rays  refi*acted  upon  It  from  the  other  side  through  the  medium  of 
the  Constitution.  Still,  they  face  it  so  nearly,  and  can  trace  its 
looks  and  ways  so  distinctly,  that  those  of  the  northern  bank 
do  not  make  out  of  it  a  gigantic  and  supernatural  phantom  to  curdle  the 
thin  blood  of  their  grandmothers,  and  fly  off  with  their  innocent  babes. 
They  only  say,  as  they  are  bound  to  by  their  geographical  position,  "  this 
thing  suits  not  us  or  our  interests,  and  we  will  hava  no  more  of  it  than 
we  must."     A  little  farther  back,  it  becomes  more  seriously  immoral ;  and 
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stUl  farther  on,  as  the  realities  of  the  case  grow  more  indistinct  and  dis- 
jointed in  the  distance,  it  starts  up  into  a  sin  so  deadly,  that  we  are  ready 
to  stab  our  federal  brothers  for  practising  it,  and  to  strangle  our  Union 
mother  for  giving  them  countenanoe.  We  have  reached  by  then  the  high 
latitudes  of  morality ;  and  ia.the  fashion  of  religious  sectaries,  who  enforce 
creeds  with  drum  and  bayonet,  the  farther  we  are  from  knowing  the  exact 
quality  of  the  thing  we  differ  about,  the  more  we  are  ready  to  eke  out  the 
inoondusiveneae  of  our  ailments  by  the  undeniable  conclusiona  of  fire 
and  sword. 

I^  differently  from  other  nations,  we  refuse  to  pin  our  patriotism  to  the 
aoil  rather  than  to  the  governing  principle  of  our  country,  we  do  not 
oheat  the  soil  or  its  productions  of  the  homage  of  as  strong  and  stead&at 
a  &ith.  No  matter  where  we  were  bom,  the  geography  of  our  position 
determines  our  moral  convictions.  We  are  of  t£e  great  army  of  pro- 
slavery  morals,  or  anti-slavery  morals,  according  to  whether  we  are  raiis- 
ing  wheat  on  one  side  of  a  river,  or  cotton  on  the  other,  and  still  more 
markedly  when  the  geographical  distinction  is  between  those  who*  grow 
cotton  and  those  who  only  mami&cture  it ;  and  yet  greater  between  Uiose 
who  plant  the  sugar-cane,  and  those  who  distil  its  sweets  into  rum.  Those 
extreme  sections  could  no  more  bring  their  opposing  moralities  to  an  af- 
fectionate equation,  than  those  great  divisions  of  the  Qiurdi  who  iain 
would  have  baptized  the  world  in  blood  and  fire  for  their  respective  &iths, 
could  agree  whether  a  painted  or  a  carved  image  in  a  church  were  the 
most  necessary  to  Grod's  glory.  Most  perilous  of  all,  however,  would  be 
the  heresy  of  proposing  to  love  God,  serve  man,  and  to  use  or  to  dispense 
with  both,  as  seemed  best  to  each  man.  Fancy  such  a  cool  absurdity  as 
non-intervention  hazarded  in  a  conclave  of  devout  iconoclasts !  As  well 
faint  at  the  morality  of  Abolitionism  in  fiery  South  Carolina,  or  the  inno- 
cence of  slave-holding  in  godly  Massachusetts.  Their  geography  would 
cry  aloud  against  the  word. 

The  expansiveness  of  our  patriotism,  and  the  strii^ency  of  our  sectional 
morality,  are  alike  a  puzzle  to  the  foreign  student  of  our  national  charac- 
teristics. It  is  a  mixed  problem,  altogether  above  our  science,  and  we  take 
it,  as  we  do  the  fruits  that  represent  the  various  shades  of  latitude  opinions, 
without  the  fatigue  of  analysis ;  and  hold  them  all  good,  if  moderately 
taken,  especially  if  they  don't  all  meet  at  once  in  angry  Congress,  and 
quarrel  for  precedence.  Apples  and  abolitionism  have  a  genial  climate,  and 
the  first  rank  north  of  40^  north  lat. ;  but  when  apple  trees  and  abolition 
piinciples  are  earned  south  of  that  line,  they  are  less  prosperous  and  hon- 
ored. The  juicy,  genial  peach  indicates  a  sofler  clime,  and  a  greater  capa- 
city for  tobacco  and  toleration.  As  the  kindly,  complaisant  fig  comes  up 
to  meet  it,  this  moral  sentiment  passes  from  the  careless  quietude  of 
peaches,  pears  and  indifference,  to  the  decisive  generosity  of  protection. 
From  a  crime  among  the  apples  and  cherries,  it  is  modified  to  an  *^  incon- 
venient necessity,"  neither  to  be  absolutely  censured,  nor  unqualifiedly  ap- 
proved, among  the  apricots  and  nectarines,  and  becomes,  at  last,  '^  an  ad> 
mirable  social  arrangement,"  wherever  a  plate  of  fresh-gathered  figs  graces 
the  planter's  welcome  to  his  hospitable  board.  .  This  delicious  fruit  only 
prospers  in  those  sections  of  the  Union  adapted  to  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton ; 
and  its  luxurious  shade  informs  you  as  distinctly  as  an  inscribed  pillar, 
that  here  abolitionism  is  highly  immoral,  exceedingly  dangerous  to  society, 
and  disgraceful  to  its  professors.'   It  is  not  a  favorable  latitude  for  the 
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growth  of  fine  pippins  and  high-flavored  anti-slavery  men,  and  the  inhabit* 
ants  cultivate,  in  good  faith,  what  suits  beat  their  dimate — in  morals  and 
agriculture. 

Now,  in  {Houa  and  prudent  New-England — ooming  back  firom  figs  end 
eotton  to  apples  and  buckwheat — ^this  anti-slavery  fidth,  which  firom  38^ 
to  28^  is  such  rank  heresy,  is  as  necessary  to  a  perfec^y  comme  ilfaaU 
aooiai  standing,  as  white  kMs  at  the  opera.  It  is  in  those  states  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  an  irreproachable  moral  toilette,  while,  in  as  many  more 
states  at  the  extreme  South,  it  would  be  as  unseemly  and  out  of  place  as 
those  same  white  kids  would  be  in  the  black  vesture  of  a  new-made 
widow.  The  blame  of  this  halting  and  contradiction  in  the  morals  of  our 
dear  mother,  the  Union,  who  thus  shows  such  different  colors  on  her  oppo- 
ate  dbeeks,  should  be  ooitirely  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  those  obstinate 
witches,  latitude  and  climate.  If  they  would  consent  to  grow  fine  crops 
of  sugar  and  cotton  on  the  hills  of  New-Hampshire,  and  make  the 
swamps  of  Louisiana  propitious  to  apple-trees  and  common  schools,  to 
wheat  and  butter,  and  white  labor,  we  would  soon  reconcile  all  difficulties, 
in  a  grand  convention  of  common  interests.  Since,  however,  latitude  and 
climate  will  not  consent  that  pears  and  oranges  shall  thrive  alike  in  the 
same  orchard,  and  potatoes  and  pine-apples  flourish  together  under  the 
same  hoe,  this  schism  of  slave  morality  can  only  be  healed  by  a  cordial 
and  liberal  sectional  interchange  of  all  good  firuits,  whether  of  the  heart, 
the  head,  or  the  soil.  While  we  are  creeping  and  stumbling — ^instead  of 
walking  quickly  and  resolutely  over  the  roughnesses  of  the  path — to- 
wards the  middle  platform  of  fraternal  equity  and  forbearance,  strangers 
must  ofi^en  be  perplexed  to  guide  themselves  among  our  confiised  cross- 
ings. It  is  but  charity  to  give  them  a  slight  land-mark  or  two,  that  while 
floating  in  the  midst  of  our  moral  shallows  and  sectional  eddies,  they  are 
not  stranded  on  an  unfiriendly  bar,  in  pure  innocence.  Here  is  a  simple 
chart,  that  the  traveller  can  put  in  the  hollow  of  a  cherry-pit,  and  keep  in 
the  smallest  comer  of  his  vest  pocket.  No  need  to  beat  about,  and  make 
long  observations.  Ask  at  the  earliest,  of  the  one  whose  class  of  products 
and  principles  it  is  necessary  to  sound  before  you  commit  yourself,  and 
ask  en  amateur^  like  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  good  fruit,  whether  his 
state  produces  superior  apples.  If  he  hesitates  and  qualifies,  do  you 
the  same ;  his  morals  on  the  abolition  question  are,  at  the  best,  doubtful.  If 
he  answers  promptly  and  decidedly  in  the  afiirmative  :  he  also  aflirms,  inci- 
dentally, his  soundness  on  pro-slavery  principles.  The  opposite  are  to  be 
forthwith  dismissed  from  sight,  unless  the  questioner  has  a  serene  confi- 
dence in  his  talent  for  controversy.  If  a  word  or  two  is  added  in  especial 
commendation  of  cider,  he  should  trust  to  nothing,  for  he  has  a  descendant 
of  the  pilgrims  before  him,  and  it  is  cheapest  to  brail  topsail  at  once.  If 
the  careless  reply  is  rather  favorable  to  apples,  with  a  warm  addenda  in 
regard  to  peaches,  the  questioned  is  of  the  indulgent  latitudes  of  the  mid- 
dle states,  and  you  may  discuss  the  matter  without  fear  and  at  length ; 
lying  on  the  border,  where  the  inoimoral  is  in  steady  course  of  transition 
into  the  moral,  and  where  his  pocket  and  his  prejudices  are  not  deeply  impli- 
cated, he  may  flow  between  them  as  impartially  as  the  Ofiio. 

The  apple  is  the  test  at  the  North,  but  the  fig  is  the  safest  indicator 
south  of  the  line  of  dubious  morality — say  from  39^  down.  Aft;er  the  cli- 
mate has  fairly  dbanged  the  color  of  its  morals,  and  converted  popular  and 
praiseworthy  abolitionism  into  a  felon  and  peace-breaker,  it  is  well  to  deal 
cautiously  with  it  to  avoid  explosions.     Not  only  is  the  morality  of  the 
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thing  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  but  it  takes  sharper  texts,  and 
more  practical  illustrations.  The  moral  duty  of  preaching  for  abolition- 
ism is,  at  the  North,  but  a  safe  and  pleasant  theory,  which  you  may  wear 
constantly  or  leave  off,  at  will,  like  your  finger-ring ;  but  the  moral  duty 
of  guardmg  against  it  at  the  South,  is  a  practical  necessity,  like  your  daily 
raiment,  which  cannot  be  omitted.  The  northern  moralist  will  show  you 
on  one  side  of  the  leaf  your  obligations  to  your  colored  brother — 
the  southern  will  turn  the  other,  and  read  as  fair  a  homily  on  what  he 
owes  his  family  and  kindred.  You  cannot  digest  with  figs  the  code  under 
which  cider  is  pressed.  In  any  case,  he  has  but  to  recollect  that  our  moral 
susQjeptibilities/on  slavery  shade  off  with  our  fruit  latitudes ;  and  vnth  this 
fact  before  him,  it  will  be  altogether  his  own  fault,  if  the  traveller  does 
not  take  care  to  adjust  his  principles,  as  well  as  his  dress,  to  the  changes 
and  exactions  of  our  varied  climates. 


/  PARIS. 

I 

Were  all  this  world  can  give  of  hollow  show, 
Of  rapturous  pleasure  and  of  bitter  woe, 
Of  scenes  entrancing,  soil  with  lovers  delight, 
Of  days  delirious  or  of  sorrow's  night, 
Of  wealth  unlimited  in  strange  display, 
Of  hopeless  poverty  in  dark  array. 
Of  virtue,  thronging  the  cathedral's  aisle  ; 
Of  vice,  alluring  with  invidious  smile, — 
In  one  brief  word  contracted,  it  would  be, 
Thy  name,  O  Paris,-— centred  all  in  thee. 

What  have  thy  streets  not  witnessed,  mighty  town  ; 

Beneath  the  sceptered  sway  of  many  a  crown  1 

What  is  the  tale  thy  stones  could  not  relate ; 

What  wonders  cease  to  tell  of  church  and  state  ? 

Here,  where  thy  river  rolls  its  sluggish  flood, 

A  revolution  poured  its  heated  blood  ; 

Here,  where  this  garden  smiles  in  fragrant  green, 

Once  shameless  stood  the  fatal  guillotine ; — 
No  more  with  regal  joys  this  palace  rings. 
For  from  its  portals  fled  **  the  last  of  kings  !" 

Where  this  proud  column  taunts  Republic  day,  ^ 
Ambition's  mightiest  monarch  held  his  sway  4 
Whose  dust  once  crumbling  on  Helena's  isle. 
Now  honored  sleeps  beneath  yon  swelling  pile. 
Under  thy  Gothic  arches,  Notre  Dame, 
Which  echoes  oft  the  choral  pealing  psalm. 
Where  white-robed  priests  their  matins  murmur  low ; 
And  swing  the  solemn  censor,  to  and  fro, — 

Hath  war's  relentless  cannon  poured  its  sound  ; 

And  steel-clad  soldiers  scarred  thy  sacred  ground ! 

Within  the  circuit  of  thy  stately  walls. 
Rises  the  tide  of  human  life,  and  falls  ; 
Thy  darkened  waters  picture  misery's  day, 
\>T  brightly  leap  in  sparkling  fountains  gay ; 
Here,  generous  Art  no  longer  fears  to  roam  ; 
Here,  genial  Music  finds  its  cherished  home  ; 
And  bustling  commerce  jars  the  crowded  street, 
Wheie  beauty,  beggary,  birth,  commingling,  meet ; — 
City  of  cities  !  in  thy  precincts  hurled, 
Are  all  the  joys  and  ills  which  make  a  world ! 
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THE  PODESTA'S  DAUGHTER. 

In  the  month  of  June,  183-,  my  diplomatic  duties  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  visit  Genoa,  that  old  republic  of  grand  seigneurs  and  wealthy 
merchants,  transformed  into  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  diadem  of  a  young 
monarchy.  The  Genoese  gentry  are  intellectual,  hospitable,  and  remark- 
ably polite.  Strangers  are  graciously  received,  and  kept  in  faithful  re- 
membrance when  &und  not  unworthy  of  the  kindness  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  two  weeks  of  my  stay,  passed  in  society  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  and  the  most  amiable  women,  were  fraught  with  enjoyment 
of  which  the  remembrance  is  still  infinitely  pleasing. 

Nearly  all  my  evenings  were  brought  to  a  close  in  the  brilliant  saloons 
of  the  Prince  C** ;  and  among  the  persons  whom  I  there  habitually  encoun- 
tered, the  most  distinguished  was  a  Sardinian  gentleman,  the  Chevalier  de 
Lipona.  He  was  past  the  prime  of  life,  but  possessed  of  an  open  and 
prepossessing  countenance,  and  a  sympathetic  voice.  He  accompanied 
a  superior  mind,  and  an  amiable  character,  with  the  most  thorough  breed- 
ing. His  conversational  powers  were  of  a  high  order,  and  irresistibly 
attractive.  He  seemed  to  convey  ideas  not  oiily  by  words^  but  also  by 
the  most  furtive  glances  and  the  most  involuntary  gestures  ;  whether  he 
expressed  himself  in  Italian,  French  or  Spanish,  his  elocution  was  equally 
clear,  elegant  and  picturesque,  and  his  remarks,  whether  ingenious  or  pro- 
found, were  always  replete  with  curious  facts.  Almost  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  our  acquaintance,  we  were  mutually  inspired  with  a  warm  and  sin- 
cere friendship,  and  he,  with  the  most  cordial  good  will,  proffered  his  services 
as  my  cicerone  during  my  stay  at  Genoa.  In  the  morning,  we  visited  the  pa- 
laces and  churches  of  the  city  ;  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  we  returned  together, 
because  he  was  always  a  guest  at  the  houses  where  I  was  invited.  In  the 
evening,  we  occupied  his  box  at  the  theatre ;  and  when  the  opera  was  over, 
we  took  tea  with  the  Prince  C**,  of  whom  he  was  the  warmest  friend ;  and 
finally,  he  would  conduct  me  to  my  hotel ;  or  sometimes  it  would  happen 
that  we  remained  conversing  until  day-break  on  the  terrace  which  over- 
looked the  peaceful  waves  of  the  Gulf. 

On  the  eve  of  my  departure  we  attended,  as  usual,  at  the  opera,  and  as 
we  were  expressing  our  mutual  regrets  at  an  approaching  separation,  the 
box  opposite  was  opened,  and  immediately  occupied  by  three  persons,  viz., 
a  gentleman  of  about  60  years,  and  two  young  ladies  of  the  most  surpris- 
ing beauty.  These  placed  themselves  in  the  front  of  the  box,  while  the 
fonner  remained  standing  behind  them. 

On  their  arrival,  a  lively  sensation  manifested  itself  throughout  the  au- 
dience. The  ladies  leaned  from  their  boxes,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  par- 
terre and  the  orchestra  turned  their  heads,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new 
Venuses,  whom  my  friend  saluted  with  the  air  of  an  intimate  acquaintance. 

"  Who  are  these  charming  persons  ?"  I  demanded  of  him.  "  They  are 
my  countrywomen  of  Sardinia,"  he  replied,  with  a  certain  loftiness  of 
manner,  "  and  I  by  no  means  regret  an  opportunity  to  show  you,  before 
your  departure,  such  a  specimen  of  the  beauties  of  my  dear  country." 
*'  In  that  ease  the  chance  has  served  you  well,"  said  I.  "  When  you  visit  ' 
me  at  Sassari,  you  shall  dance  beneath  flowering  orange  trees,  with  twenty 
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belles  as  beautiful  as  those."  "  Your  island  must  certainly  be  the  land  of 
promise,"  I  replied  with  enthusiasm.  "  A  land  of  promise  which  produces 
forbidden  fruit,"  said  he  with  a  mixture  of  archness  and  melancholy.  I 
smiled  at  that  reflection  with  much  of  French  flippancy,  and  then,  with  my 
lorgnette,  examined  with  greater  care  the  isolated  belles.  Evidently,  they 
were  sisters,  and  so  much  resembled  each  other  as  to  be  perhaps  twins, 
but  the  one  on  the  right  of  the  box  was  a  little  more  pale  than  the  other. 
They  were  both  tall,  elegant  and  graceful,  and  as  free  in  their  movements 
as  children  of  the  mountains.  Their  features  were  regular  and  expressive, 
but  it  appeared  to  me,  that  they  favored  more  the  Spanish  than  the  Italian 
type,  llieir  black,  almond-shaped  eyes,  glittered  with  vivacity  without 
losing  any  of  that  sweetness  which  seemed  to  be  their  habitual  expression. 

Magnificent  hair,  at  the  same  time  dark  and  brilliant,  fell  in  rich  curls 
upon  their  shoulders,  forming  an  elegant  contrast  to  the  clear  whiteness  of 
the  complexion.  Notwithstanding  the  picturesqueness  of  their  attitudes  and 
the  animation  of  their  glances,  none  could  accuse  them  of  coquetry,  but 
only  of  a  lofty  and  noble  confidence  in  their  truly  marvellous  beauty, 
and  I  remarked  as  much  to  the  Chevalier.  "  Our  ladies  are  not  coquettes," 
he  replied, "  but  their  love  shows  itself  as  unmistakably  as  their  hate." 

"  Do  these  ladies  reside  throughout  the  year  at  Genoa  ]"  "  They  are  now 
hcr^  since  some  months,  but  their  habitual  residence  is  in  Sardinia.  The  pro- 
perty of  their  father  adjoins  that  of  mine :  we  are  country-neighbors." 
"  Then,  you  are  well  acquainted*?"  "  None  more  so."  "  I  infer  that  one 
of  them  is  married  ?"  "  What  leads  you  to  that  inference  1"  "  Because 
only  one  of  them  is  in  mourning,  from  whence  I  conclude  that  the  loss 
she  lias  sustained  is  not  common  to  the  family."  "  Your  observation  is 
very  just,  llie  weeds  she  wears  are  in  truth  personal;  and  she  has 
made  a  vow  never  to  cast  them  aside  ;  yet  she  has  nev^r  been  married." 
"  You  pique  my  curiosity."  "  So  much  the  better,  since  I  have  the  means 
of  satisfying  it."  "  You  are  always  obliging."  "  No,  always  gossiping ; 
agree  with  me,  it  is  not  the  same  thing."  "  I  will  agree  that  you  are  the 
most  amiable  and  best  of  men,  it  is  all  I  can  do  for  you.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  you  have  a  story  to  relate  ?"  "  Yes,  and  a  very  curious  story  it 
is,  one  that  I  think  could  have  transpired  only  in  our  island."  "  When 
shall  I  hear  it  ?  You  know  I  have  but  little  time  to  lose."  "  To-morrow 
evening."  "  But  I  leave  afler  dinner."  "  I  have  long  postponed  a  visit 
on  business  matters  to  Naples,  and  I  intend  now  to  accompany  you  as  far 
as  that  city.  Thus  a  business  voyage  becomes  a  pleasure  trip."  I  silent- 
ly pressed  the  hand  of  my  friend,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  kindness. 
"  To  morrow  evening,"  he  resumed,  "  we  shall  be  on  the  deck  of  the 
Francis  I. ;  the  moon  will  mirror  itself  in  the  blue  waves  of  our  beautiful 
and  poetic  Mediterranean ;  the  breeze  will  come  to  us  laden  with  the  ener- 
vating perfumes  of  the  orange  trees  on  its  banks,  and  no  one  will  come  to 
interrupt  our  impressions ;  that  will  be  a  choice  moment  for  you  to  list^i 
to  the  history  you  desire  to  know.  But,"  added  he,  "  in  order  that  your 
interest  in  it  may  be  enhanced,  I  will  now,  if  you  wish,  present  you  to 
the  family." 

"  If  I  wish!"  cried  I,  "  it  is  above  all  things  that  which  I  desire."  The 
first  act  of  the  opera  being  finished,  we  repaired  to  the  box  of  the  isolated 
beauties.  The  Chevalier  entered  first,  and  presented  me  in  terms  of  which 
my  modesty  will  not  permit  the  repetition,  but  which  produced  for  me 
the  most  gracious  reception.     The  father  gave  me  cordially  the  hand,  and 
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the  two  young  ladies  addressed  to  me  some  words  in  the  mixed  language 
of  Spanish  and  Italian,  which  is  the  idiom  of  the  pure  blood  of  Sardinia. 
The  Chevalier  kindly  acted  as  interpreter,  and,  thanks  to  him,  the  conver- 
sation did  not  languish. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  that  I  cannot  explain  even  at  this  day,  when  I 
think  with  calmness  of  the  circumstance,  that  although  I  neither  knew 
Spanish  nor  Italian,  I  lost  not  a  word  of  the  conversation  of  those  charming 
sisters.  Their  eyes  were  so  intelligent,  their  gestures  so  expressive,  that 
I  comprehended  all  that  they  would  say,  from  the  most  common  phrases 
even  to  those  refined  shades  of  thought,  not  always  clear  even  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  language  in  which  they  -are  expressed.  The  Cheva- 
lier, therefore,  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  translate  my  responses,  for 
the  rest  he  confined  himself  to  listening.  Afler  the  lapse  of  some  fifleen 
or  twenty  minutes,  my  friend  expressed  for  me  my  regrets  at  not  hav- 
ing encountered,  until,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure,  persons  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  should  have  been  so  proud  to  cultivate.  "  You  will  come 
and  visit  us  at  your  leisure  in  Sardinia,"  said  the  father  of  the  ladies,  and  I 
engaged  so  to  do ;  thinking,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  that  people  care 
little  if  the  promise  is  kept  or  not. 

The  next  day,  towards  two  o'clock — shaving  taken  leave  of  my  acquaint- 
ances and  friends,  I  proceeded  in  company  with  the  Chevalier  to  the 
wharf,  where  was  moored  the  Francis  Ist.,  manifesting  impatience  at 
the  tardiness  of  her  passengers,  by  the  roaring  of  her  steam-pipe  and  the 
clouds  of  smoke  and  cinders  which  floated  silently  from  her  dark  and 
lofly  chimney.  The  weather  was  magnificent,  and  the  sea  smooth  and 
glittering  as  a  plate  of  polished  steel,  in  which  mirrored  themselves  the 
facades  of  the  city  palaces  and  the  domes  of  the  numerous  churches.  A 
crowd  of  vessels  were  taking  their  departure,  while  as  many  more  were 
arriving  from  their  several  voyages.  Here  were  groups  silently  mani- 
festing'regrets  at  the  departure  of  friends,  and  there  might  be  heard  the 
joyous  felicitations  upon  happy  returns.  Never  had  Genoa  appeared 
to  me  more  lovely  or  more  animated  than  at  this  moment,  when  I  was  about 
to  leave  it,  perhaps  never  to  return.  Leiive-taking  has  its  illusions  as 
well  as  absence,  of  which  it  is  the  commencement  and  death  of  which  it 
is  the.  image. 

At  halt-past  two  the  steamer  was  clear  of  the  port,  and  some  minutes 
thereafter  was  cleaving  with  graceful  majesty  the  blue  waves  of  the  Gulf, 
within  musket  range  of  the  shore. 

Such  a  proximity  to  the  land  enabled  my  amiable  friend  and  myself  to 
observe  in  the  minutest  details  the  most  interesting  points.  He  was  en- 
abled to  point  out  to  me  each  city,  each  village  or  hamlet,  and  there  was 
no  seat  so  obscure,  no  chapel  so  diminutive,  that  he  could  not  inform  of 
the  proprietor  or  patron.  On  almost  every  spot  he  had  a  curious  histori- 
cal fact  or  piquant  contemporaneous  anecdote  to  relate,  and  he  did  so  with 
gravity  or  spirit  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  With  such  a 
companion,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  time  passed  rapidly,  de- 
spite the  impatience  with  which  I  awaited  the  recital  of  the  story  promised 
for  the  evening. 

At  last  the  sun  disappeared,  as  if  extinguished  in  the  waves  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  twilight  rapidly  deepened,  and  permitted  us  to  see  the 
lights,  each  moment  becoming  more  numerous  and  distinct  in  the  little  city 
of  Albenga ;  nearly  at  the  same  moment  the  ruddy  disc  of  the  moon 
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showed  itself  behind  the  high  peaks  of  the  Apennines,  illuminating  with 
a  poetic  splendor  their  slopes  covered  with  sombre  forests,  and  emitting 
rays  which  lost  themselves  in  the  brilliant  wake  of  our  steamer. 

"  Have  we  not  the  fine  evening  that  I  yesterday  promised  you  ?"  said 
the  Chevalier.  ^^  There  is  nothing  wanting  to  the  complete  fulfilment  o 
your  prediction,"  I  replied,  as  the  air  from  the  shore  wafted  towards  us 
the  perfume  of  the  orange  flower.  "  Well,  then,  if  you  are  disposed  to 
listen,  I-  am  ready  to  impart  the  promised  history  to  you."  We  seated 
ourselves  with  the  shoulder  leaning  against  the  little  balustrade  which 
surrounded  the  smoke  pipe ;  each  of  us  lighted  a  cigar,  and  after  a  few 
moments'  reflection,  he  commenced  in  these  terms : 

"  The  Podesta  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia  is  a  person  of  for  greater  im- 
portance than  his  equals  in  the  mother  country.  He  not  only  administers 
the  municipal  finances,  but  he  has  chaise  of  the  police,  and  in  a  multitude 
of  instances  he  fulfils  the  functions  of  judge.     If  he  is  upright,  which  is 

fenerally  the  case,  and  particularly  so  in  that  of  Martinola,  his  influence  is 
oundless.     In  that  country  of  simple  manners  and  primitive  customs, 
most  of  the  difliculties  which  arise  are  settled  by  arbitration,  and  for  this 

Surpose  reference  is  always  made  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city. 
(artinola  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  the  good  sense  which 
he  had  always  brought  to  these  decisions ;  and  for  his  acknowledged  im- 
partiality, which  had  passed  into  a  proverb.  '  The  Podesta  has  said  so,' 
was  a  victorious  declaration  in  all  discussions  ;  and  when  the  worthy  maa 
pronounced  sentence,  the  losing  party  was  as  well  convinced  of  its  justice 
as  he  who  had  thereby  gained  his  cause.  A  night  as  long  as  in  Decem- 
ber would  not  suflice,  were  I  to  undertake  to  recite  to  you  all  the  public  ser- 
vices which  Martinola  has  rendered,  all  the  painful  aflairs  that  he  has  ar- 
ranged, all  the  quarrels  he  has  reconciled,  and  all  the  hatreds  whidi  he  has 
transformed  into  durable  friendships.  When  in  the  evening  he  enjoyed 
the  fresh  air  on  the  promenade  of  Tempio,  you  might  suppose  that  the 
King,  Saint  Louis,  was  dispensing  justice  under  the  historic  oak  at  Vin- 
cenncs.  Rich  and  poor,  innocent  and  culpable,  all  approached  him  with 
confidence,  and  quitted  him  with  joy  or  consolation  in  their  hearts,  because 
for  each  and  all  he  had  kind  and  sympathetic  words.  It  was  as  I  have 
described  him  that  I  always  knew  him,  and  now  that  you  know  him  also, 
I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  events  which  determined  him  to  exile  him- 
self for  some  months  from  our  dear  and  beautiful  Sardinia. 

"  It  is  about  two  years  in  May  last  (you  know  I  have  a  mania  for 
dates)  since  awaiting  the  hour  for  supper,  I  promenaded  in. a  little  wood  of 
myrtle  and  orange  trees  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  my  house, 
when  I  saw  in  the  path  approaching  me  a  young  woman  whom  I  soon  re- 
cognized as  the  charming  Erica,  the  eldest  of  the  two  daughters  of  my 
friend  Martinola :  her  whom  you  thought  so  beautifiil  at  the  theatre  last 
evening.  Surprised  to  see  her  alone  at  so  unusual  an  hour,  and  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  the  dwelling  of  her  father,  I  feared  that  some  misfortune 
had  happened  of  which  she  came  to  apprise  me.  I  therefore  hurried  to>. 
wards  her  with  what  speed  my  limbs  of  fifty-eight  years  could  make. 
Shealso  hastenedher  steps  towardsme,  itbeing  apparently  me  that  she  sought. 
"  As  she  drew  near,  I  was  struck  with  the  pallor  of  her  countenance,  and 
with  the  singular  animation  of  her  looks.  I  took  her  hand,  which  trembled 
in  mine ;  and  when  she  replied  to  my  salutation,  it  seemed  to  me  that  her 
ordinarily  sweet  and  flexible  voice  had  lost  its  accustomed  tone.     '  I  hope 
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no  misfortune  has  happened  at  home  V  said  I,  interrogatively.  ^  None  that 
I  know  of  at  present,'  she  replied ;  ^  however,  I  have  come  to  speak  to 
you  of  a  circumstance  that  may  produce  one  in  the  future,  if  you  aid  me 
not  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  oppose  its  accomplishment.'  ^You 
know  that  you  may  dispose  of  me  at  pleasure,  and  also  that  that  is  not 
an  idle  phrase  in  my  mouth.'  *  Unless  I  had  been  convinced  of  that,  1 
should  not  have  come  to  you  in  such  filial  confidence.'  She  remained 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  rosy  tint  slowly 
spread  itself  over  her  pallid  cheeks.  I  comprehended  that,  despite  the  ha- 
bitual resolution  of  her  character,  the  confession  which  she  was  about  to 
make  somewhat  embarrassed  her.     I  therefore  sought  to  assist  her. 

" '  I  will  engage  now,'  said  I,  smOing,  *  that  there  is  some  love  fancy  in 
the  case.'  'Speak  not  so  flippantly  of  a  serious  matter,'  said  sle 
quickly  ;  Mt  is  not  of  a  love  fancy  that  I  would  speak,  but  of  a  profound 
passion  which  I  inspire,  and  in  which  I  participate. 

"  *  As  such  a  person  as  you,  my  dear  child,  is  not  capable  of  conferring 
lier  heart  upon  a  person  unworthy  of  such  a  treasure,  I  cannot  see  what 
should  so  have  troubled  your  mind,  or  inade  the  counsel  of  your  friends 
80  necessary  to  you.' 

"^ '  My  father  has  this  morning  refused  my  hand  to  the  man  I  love,'  she 
replied,  in  a  sorrowful  voice.  *  Ah !  I  begin  'to  understand.  You  wish 
me  to  intercede  in  his  favor.  I  ask  nothing  better.'  '  She  took  both 
my  hands  in  hers,  and  pressed  them  with  a  force  that  caused  all  the  joints 
to  crack.  *  Yes,  it  is  that  which  I  wish.  O  !  how  good  you  are !'  *  Is 
it  necessary  that  I  should  go  this  evening  to  Tempio  V  'I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  wait  until  the  morning.  I  have  had  a  violent  scene  with  my 
&ther,  and  he  is  much  irritated  against  me.'     '  You  are  right.     Now' — 

'^ '  It  is  just,'  interrupted  she,  with  a  promptness  that  indicated  that  she 
had  divined  my  thought.  '  It  is  essential  that  you  should  know  the  name 
of  him  for  whom  you  are  to  intercede.  '  Well,'  she  continued,  after  a 
pause,  '  it  is — ^it  is  Marco  Broggi  that  I  love.'  '  And  your  father  re- 
fuses Marco  Broggi?'  cried  I.  'Marco  Broggi,  the  handsomest,  the  most 
intellectual,  the  richest  and  most  noble  young  man  of  Tempio !  It  is  in- 
conceivable.  There  must  have  been  some  misunderstanding.  What  has 
taken  place  ?  You  must  understand  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  know 
all,  that  I  may  serve  you  usefully.' 

" '  Marco  Broggi  came  with  his  father,  who  demanded  my  hand  for  him. 
My  father  did  not  refuse  positively,  but  gave  an  evasive  response ;  and, 
when  the  Broggi  were  gone,  he  sent  for  me,  and  said,  with  much  mildness, 
but  with  great  firmness,  that  I  ought  not  to  encourage  hopes  of  this  mar- 
riage, to  which  he  never  would  consent,  and  besought  me  never  to  speak 
to  him  i^ain  in  relation  to  it.  *  What,  then,  did  you  do  1'  'I  asked  the 
motive  for  this  refusal.'  '  That  is  the  point.  What  reply  did  he  make  1 
So  just  a  man  would  never  take  so  extreme  a  position,  and  in  appearance, 
at  least,  so  extraordinary,  without  the  strongest  reasons.' 

" '  My  father  made  no  positive  reply.  He  said  that  he  had  endeavored 
all  his  life  to  inspire  his  children  with  confidence  in  him,  and  that  he  had 
hoped,  when  he  told  me  that  I  should  be  unfortunate  in  a  union  with 
Broggi,  that  that  would  sufRce.'  I  then  used  hasty  words,  which  caused 
my  poor  father  to  weep,  without  inducing  him  to  make  any  concessions.' 
'  AH  this  is  a  very  grave  matter,  my  child,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  dissimu- 
late to  you  that,  fdr  your  father  to  act  thus,  there  must  have  been  reasons 
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which  would  make  anj  other  course  impossible,  and  in  that  case  I  can  suc- 
ceed no  better  than  you.' 

"  ^  Try,  at  least,  I  conjure  you,'  she  cried,  in  a  supplicating  attitude. 
*  The  fear  of  difficulty  will  only  excite  my  zeal ;  therefore,  to-morrow,  at 
day-break,  I  shall  be  on  my  way.  Your  father  is  an  early  riser,  and  I 
shall  find  him  in  his  garden  among  his  flowers.  I  will  recall  to  him  some 
youthly  remembrances,  to  which  he  always  recurs  with  pleasure ;  and 
when  the  opportunity  serves,  I  will  open  to  him  this  affiur,  which  joa 
have  confided  to  me.' 

^* '  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  offer  up  a  prayer  at  the  feet  of  the  Madonna.' 
During  our  conversation,  we  had  insensibly  gained  the  border  of  the  little 
orange  and  myrtle  grove,  and  seeing,  by  the  golden  rays  that  glittered 
through  the  foliage,  that  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  I  asked  Erica  if  I 
should  accompany  her  to  the  first  houses  of  Tempio.  '  I  have  ofien/ 
said  she,  *  taken  this  walk  at  a  more  advanced  hour ;  but  besides, 
this  evening  I  have  a  companion.'  'Your  sister,  surely  1'  *No,'  in- 
terrupted she,  '  it  is  Marco  Bro^i  who  has  offered  me  his  arm,  and  be 
knows  also  that  I  am  come  to  see  you.'  '  And  fear  you  not  that  your 
father' — '  My  father,'  said  she,  again  interrupting,  *  has  forbidden  me  to 
espouse  Marco,  but  he  has  not  forbidden  me  to  see  him,  or  to  promenade 
with  him,  as  I  have  always  done  since  I  knew  how  to  walk.' 

" '  I  would  observe  to  you,'  said  the  Chevalier,  intemiptmg  his  recital, 
*■  that  the  purity  of  our  manners,  and  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  our 
customs,  authorize  these  promenades  at  all  hours  between  young  people,  of 
both  sexes,  who  have  attractions  for  each  other.  With  us,  strength  is  so 
loyal  and  weakness  so  bold,  that  the  great  liberty  allowed  to  all  never 
produces  scandal.  '  Nevertheless,'  said  he,  resuming  the  narrative, 
^  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  me  that  Erica  was  in  &ult 
thus  to  brave  the  will  of  her  father  almost  at  the  moment  when  he  bad 
made  it  known  ;  ancl  I  doubted  not  that,  if  Martinola  had  known  of  that 
nocturnal  promenade,  it  would  so  have  irritated  him  as  to  have  made  him 
still  less  ^vorable  to  the  marriage,  and  I  hesitated  as  to  what  course  I 
ought  to  pursue  on  the  morrow. 

''  I  said  all  this  to  the  young  lady  with  the  utmost  frankness,  regardless 
of  the  anger  which  glanced  in  her  eyes,  and  the  impatience  betrayed  in 
her  least  movement  while  I  spoke. 

" '  Why  should  I  be  restrained  to-day  V  she  cried,  stamping  with  the 
foot,  '  when  yesterday — ^no  longer  ago  than  yesterday — ^hear  you,  Monsieur 
Lipona — my  father  invited  Marco  to  supper,  and  I  passed  with  him  part 
of  the  day  and  the  evening?  He  wishes,  then,  that  I  may  have  a 
lover,  and  cares  not  if  I  take  a  husband.' 

"  *  Your  father  is  a  true  Sardinian  with  respect  to  the  ancient  customs  of 
our  country,  and  has  faith  in  the  honor  of  his  daughters.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  convinced  that,  if  he  learns  of  your  walk  this  evening,  he  will  not 
fail  to  tell  you  that  you  show  little  confidence  in  his  advice,  and  still  less 
submission  to  his  orders.' 

" '  But  still,'  interrupted  Erica,  '  he  has  only  forbidden  me  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  to  espouse  Marco  Broggi.' 

" '  At  least,'  my  dear  child,  *  we  shall  see  to-morrow,  and  I  assure  you, 
I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  anticipa- 
tions.' 

"  We  emerged  from  the  wood  at  this  moment,  and  Marco  Broggi,  who 
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watched  for  our  return,  came  to  us.  He  was,  as  you  have  already  ga- 
thered from  my  conversation  with  Erica,  a  most  handsome  youth — tall, 
agile,  full  of  grace  in  his  movements — elegant  in  his  language,  and  with 
eyes  that  spoke  even  when  his  mouth  was  silent.  He  had  no  equal  in  the 
execution  of  our  rustic  dances ;  and  when  he  sang  one  of  our  national  airs, 
our  best  singers  avoided  the  rivalry  under  pretext  of  listening.  The  only 
son  of  one  of  the  richest  proprietors  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tempio,  he 
united  substantial  advantages  with  accomplishments,  to  which,  although  I 
acknowledged  the  value,  I,  perhaps,  did  not  attach  so  much  importance  as 
did  Erica. 

"  Marco  was  profuse  with  his  thanks,  when  the  young  lady  informed  him 
that  I  had  engaged  to  intercede  in  his  favor  on  the  morrow.  While  he 
expressed  to  me  his  acknowledgments  with  his  usual  poetic  facility  of  lan- 
guage, I  examined  him  with  more  attention  than  I  had  done  before,  al- 
though I  had  seen  him  nearly  every  day  ;  and  I  was  struck  with  a  &lse 
and  wicked  expression  of  countenance,  that  betrayed  itself  seemingly  in  spite 
of  himself  and  of  his  usual  intellectual  and  amiable  appearance.  That  ex- 
pression was  fugitive  and  rare,  but  when  once  detected,  it  could  not  be  mis- 
taken each  time  that  it  again  produced  itself,  and  it  gave  evidence  of  a  bad 
nature  veiled  under  prodigious  hypocrisy.  Martinola  had  probably  re- 
marked it,  and  some  circumstances  might  have  come  to  his  knowledge  to 
confii-m  the  impression  that  it  made.  This  idea  filled  me  with  inquietude, 
because  I  had  tlie  welfare  of  Erica  much  at  heart. 

" '  I  hope,  Marco,'  1  said  to  the  young  man,  pointing  to  Erica,  *  that  you 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  treasure  ?     If  I  thought  otherwise,  nothing  in ' 
the  world  would  tempt  me  to  meddle  with  your  aSairs.' 

"  *  He  took  me  earnestly  by  the  hand,  and  described  his  love  so  enchant- 
Ingly,  that  I  cannot  repeat  the  phrases  for  fear  of  enfeebling  the  diarm.' 

"  *  She  will  be  happy  with  you,  is  it  not  so  P  I  replied,  with  a  little  dis- 
trust in  my  manner,  because  I  am  always  on  my  guard  against  a  sentiment 
which  expresses  itself  with  eloquence  and  spirit. 

"  *  I  hope  so,'  said  he,  modestly.  *  To  insure  that,  I  only  ask  of  her  to 
be  content  with  the  happiness  of  being  always  adored.'  Erica  hung  upon 
his  arm  with  a  fondness  replete  with  modesty,  and  turned  upon  him  one  of 
those  looks,  at  the  same  time  chaste  and  passionate,  that  I  have  never  seen 
bum  except  in  the  eyes  of  the  daughters  of  my  country.  '  Well,  my 
children,  to-morrow,  then — but  do  not  take  the  longest  route  to  Tempio,  in 
order  that  you  may  reach  home  before  nightfall.' 

"  Marco  smiled  ;  Erica  raised  on  me  her  haughty  glance,  as  if  to  say, 
*  who  dares  to  draw  evil  inference  from  the  conduct  of  a  daughter  of  Sar- 
dinia?' They  withdrew,  and  I  followed  them  for  sometime  with  my 
eyes,  as  they,  leaning  on  each  other,  descended  the  hill  along  the  narrow 
zigzag  path  which  led  directly  to  the  city.  Sometimes  a  group  of  trees, 
a  hay-stack,  or  a  turn  in  the  road,  would  conceal  them  for  an  instant;  I 
then  accompanied  them  in  the  thought,  and  when  they  re-appeared,  they 
were  always  in  the  same  attitude,  firica  walking  with  the  head  lowered, 
Marco  leaning  towards  her,  and  murmuring  words  of  love  in  her  ear.  The 
twilight  deepened  each  moment,  and  the  distance  becoming  greater,  soon 
shrouded  them  completely  from  my  view.  Afler  remaining  a  few  moments, 
I  musingly  resumed  the  way  towards  my  lonely  dwelling.  All  night  I 
thought  on  that  love  of  Erica,  a  passion  so  ardent  that  it  drove  her  even  to 
brave  a  fiither,  for  whom  she  had  always  manifested  a  love  little  short  of 
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adoration.  Then  I  thought  on  that  sinister  expression  of  Maroo,  and  I 
said  to  myself  with  alarm,  that  I,  perhaps,  was  wrong  to  interest  myself  for 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  my  friend.  Nevertheless,  at  day-break 
I  was  on  foot,  and  as  five  o'clock  sounded  in  the  parishes  and  convents  of 
Tempio,  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  Martinola.  As  1  had  foreseen,  he  was  in 
his  garden ;  when  he  saw  me,  he  set  down  by  the  side  of  the  fountain  two 
waterpots  that  he  had  just  filled,  and  came  towards  me,  the  hand  extended, 
joy  in  his  eye,  and  a  smile  on  his  lips.  ^  What  brings  you  so  early,  my 
dear  Chevalier  V  said  he,  in  that  voice,  grave  and  soil,  that  you  heard  y ester- 
day  evening.  '  An  af&,ir  that  interests  me  so  much  the  more,  that  it  oon- 
cems  you  personally.'  ^  It  is  then  in  relation  to  my  children  V  he  replied 
with  anxious  tenderness.     ^  Precisely,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  alarming.' 

*  Let  us  be  seated,  that  we  may  converse  with  more  ease.  Is  it  of  the 
health  of  Isidore  that  you  wish  to  speak  V  said  he,  when  we  had  seated 
ourselves  in  an  arbor  of  thickly  interwoven  oak  leaves  and  jessamines, 
spangled  with  thousands  of  white  and  red  flowers. 

>  ^^ '  No,  because  the  physician  that  has  visited  you  quite  reassures  me  in 
that  respect.'  ^  Ah  !  I  guess  your  business,'  he  cried  joyously,  '  you  have 
come  to  propose  to  me  a  husband  for  my  dear  and  beautiful  Erica.' 
'  Precisely.'  *  From  your  hand  I  will  take  him  blindfold,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  make  her  accept  him.'  ^  It  is  done  already.'  '  Again  Marco  Broggi,' 
murmured  he  with  a  profound  melancholy.  '  Excuse  me,  Chevalier,  but 
you  must  understand  that  I  cannot  accord  to  you  what  I  have  believed  my 
duty  to  refuse  to  the  solicitations  and  tears  of  my  daughter.'  '  I  understood 
as  much  before  coming  here,  my  old  friend,  only  I  promised  myself  that  if 
your  objections  were  based  on  prejudices,  I  could,  perhaps' — *  I  never  in- 
dulge  prejudices,  Lipona,'  he  said,  mildly  but  sorrowfully ;  '  have  you  not 
discovered  that  during  the  many  years  of  our  acquaintance  V     *  i  ou  are  i 

right,  my  friend,  but  I  may  excuse  myself  by  saying  that  I  have  badly  ex-  | 

pressed  my  idea.  I  believe  that  possibly  the  great  disproportion  of  the 
fortunes  was  the  true  cause  of  your  opposition  to  this  marriage,  otherwise 
so  necessary.'  '  I  have  another  species  of  vanity,  Chevalier,  it  is  to  think 
that  whoever  espouses  my  daughter  will  be  less  rich  than  she,  even  if  be 
possessed  all  the  riches  of  the  earth.'  '  Marco  Broggl  belongs  to  one  of 
the  best  families  of  the  country.'  '  I  know  it.'  ^  He  passes  for  a  good 
and  honest  young  man.'    '  I  have  never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary.' 

*  Your  daughter  loves  him.'  '  Alas !  there  is  the  misfortune.'  *  But 
he  loves  her  also.'  '  That  is  less  sure,  Lipona,'  said  he,  placing  his  hand 
on  my  arm.  '  Whence  comes  that  doubt  V  '  I  had  rather  not  reply  to  that 
question  :  it  involves  a  confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  me,  and  al- 
though secrecy  has  not  been  enjoined  on  me,  it  might  be  wrong  to  divulge 
it  even  to  a  man  as  true  as  you.'  '  Take  care,  Martinola,'  said  I ;  *•  but 
in  that  case  your  daughter  can  only  believe  that  you  oppose  her  wishes 
for  reasons  that  are  not  very  important.'  He  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  I  heard  him  say,  as  if  to  himself,  *he  is  right,  passion  cannot 
be  governed  by  the  mere  words.' — '  Believe  me,  do  this  which  I  say.' 
'  Hear  me.  Chevalier,'  said  he,  raising  his  voice  and  dropping  his  hands,  ^  1 
am  about  to  do  what  is  wrong,  a  thing  that  I  have  never  done  before,  but 
what  of  your  esteem  I  lose  in  this  respect,  I  hope  to  regain  subsequently. 
I  will  tell  you  for  what  reason  I  do  not  desire  Marco  Broggi  for  my  son- 
in-law.'  He  paused  a  moment  to  collect  himself,  and  he  seemed  to  su£fer 
much  from  the  idea  of  that  to  which  I  attached  far  less  importance  dian  he 
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appeared  to  do.  '  It  was  yesterday,  towards  mid-day,  that  the  Broggi 
came  to  demand  of  me  the  hand  of  Erica;  you  may  suppose  that  I  was 
surprised,  since  I  was  aware  that  on  the  previous  evening  they  had  made 
the  same  demand  for  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Martha  Corbari.' 

"  '  Martha  Corbari !'  I  exclaimed,  *  the  rich  widow,  whose  deformed 
daughter  has  not  six  months  to  live,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  the 
physicians  of  the  island  V  '  Precisely,  my  friend.  The  same  morning 
Martha  came  to  confide  to  me  that  affair,  and  said  that  although  she  sus- 
pected that  her  daughter  was  not  indifferent  to  Marco  Broggi,  yet  she  had 
the  good  sense  to  refuse.  Now  you  comprehend,  my  dear  Liponi,  that  I 
cannot  believe  in  a  love  which  could  accommodate  itself  so  well  to  another 
marriage,  and  that  I  must  entertain  a  bad  opinion  of  one  who  feigns  senti- 
ments he  caimot  feel ;  and  moreover,  do  you  not  despise  one  who  would 
marry  that  poor  little  Corbari  for  her  fortune  only,  since  she  is  doomed  to 
an  early  death  V 

^^ '  It  is  necessary  that  your  daughter  should  know  all  that,'  said  I  quickly. 
'  When  she  sees  that  she  has  misplaced  her  affections,  she  will  recover 
herself  quickly.'  '  Will  you  charge  yourself  with  that  care.  Chevalier  1 
For  myself  I  do  not  feel  the  courage  to  cause  her  so  mudi  affliction.' 
^  I  will  impart  it  to  her  as  soon  as  she  rises.'  '  She  has  risen  long  since. 
My  daughters  always  begin  to  warble  with  the  swallows.  You  will  find 
them  in  the  parlor.  Do  your  best,  my  friend,  but  I  will  never  concede 
the  point :  Marco  Broggi  is  a  bad  man,  who  would  render  my  daughter 
unhappy.'  I  sought  to  shake  thai  resolve,  but  I  found  only  that  argu- 
ments which  betray  unstable  convictions  are  without  force.  I  then  quitted 
Martinola,  and  directed  my  steps  to  the  parlor.  Erica,  leaning  on  her 
sister,  awaited  me  near  the  door  ;  both  were  trembling  with  agitation,  as  if 
the  same  love  animated  both  bodies.  I  recounted  to  them  what  their 
father  had  learned,  and  did  not  conceal  that  I  had  lost  my  own  good  opi- 
nion of  Marco.  '  You  are  right  if  the  story  is  true,'  interrupted  Isidora, 
*  but  we  have  good  reasons  to  doubt  it.  It  was  Martha  Corbari  who  de- 
manded Marco  for  her  daughter,  and,  enraged  at  her  repulse,  has  invented 
this  tale  out  of  revenge.  Marco  has  forewarned  us.'  ^  Martha  is  a  good 
woman,  my  children,'  I  replied ;  ^  and  I  ask  why  she  should  have  been 
guilty  of  so  wicked  an  act  ?  She  has  always  said  to  me  that  her  daughter 
never  should  marry.' 

"4  will  investigate  that,'  said  Erica,  with  a  deep  tone ; '  let  those  be- 
ware who  would  deceive  me !  Thanks  always  for  your  good-will.  Monsieur 
le  Chevalier,'  added  she,  extending  her  hand ;  ^  if  I  have  again  want  of 
your  services,  you  will  permit  me  to  claim  them,  without  being  discour- 
aged by  your  ill  success  of  to-day  V  *  I  promise  to  do  all  in  my  power 
or  that  the  occasion  would  demand.'  I  then  took  leave  of  the  amiable 
sisters,  and  saw  them  not  again  for  some  days. 

*'  On  the  following  Saturday,  Martinola  came  to  see  me.  He  btated 
that  he  had  had  a  very  calm  explanation  with  his  daughter,  and  had  found 
her  much  more  reasonable,  although  disinclined  to  renounce  Marco.  He 
had  not  felt  it  his  duty  to  forbid  the  intercourse  between  the  two  young 
people :  his  respect  for  the  usages  of  the  country  predominated  over  his 
paternal  solicitude^  and  besides,  he  had  all  confidence  in  ih 
Erica. 

« 

^  The  summer  rolled  on.  My  neighborly  intercourse  with  the  family  of 
Martinola  continued  as  customary,  but  Erica  claimed  no  more  my  good 
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offices^  and  her  father  spoke  no  more  to  me  of  the  marriage.  Once  only, 
as,  on  the  anniversary[]of  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  sweet  and  noble  creature 
whom  he  had  lost  fifbeen  years  before,  we  returned  together  from  diureh, 
he  said  to  me,  that  a  house  without  a  maternal  head  was  nearl j  always 
doomed  to  misfortune ;  and  I  think  that  in  thus  expressing  himself  he  bad 
'at  heart  allusion  to  the  love  of  his  daughter  for  Marco.  That  young 
man  latterly  had  visited  the  good  Podesta  more  rarely,  who,  however, 
had  never  ceased  to  receive  him  with  cordiality.  It  was  possible  that  be 
wished  to  have  it  believed  that  Erica  was  cured  of  her  passion,  or  at  least  de- 
cided to  combat  it.  Such  an  effort  was  vain,  because  it  was  matter  of  pub- 
lic notoriety  that  the  interviews  between  the  young  people  were  as  frequent 
as  ever.  At  one  time  they  would  be  seen  in  the  morning  riding  in  the  shady 
roads  of  the  poetic  forest  of  Mylis — one  of  the  wonders  of%our  island ; 
at  another,  they  would  be  encountered  arm  in  arm  promenading  the  sea 
beach  ;  at  the  ball,  Erica  never  danced  but  with  Marco ;  at  the  TavoUuso^* 
when  Marco  hit  the  ring,  Erica  reddened  like  the  pulp  of  an  over-ripe 
pomegranate.  When  Marco  was  sick,  Erica  caused  wax  tapers  to  bum  day 
and  night  before  the  altar  of  the  Madonna.  However,  all  the  gossips  of 
Tempio  insisted  that  '  they  love  each  other  well ;  but  if  the  daughter  of 
Martha  Corbari  recovers,  it  will  be  her  that  Marco  Broggi  will  espouse, 
because  she  is  the  richest  girl  of  the  country.' 

*'  In  the  month  of  December  I  quitted  Sardinia,  as  is  my  custom,  in  or- 
der to  pass  the  winter  in  Genoa.  On  the  eve  of  my  departure  I  went  to 
take  leave  of  my  friend  Martinola,  and  during  my  visit  I  was  for  an  in- 
stant alone  with  the  two  sisters.  '  When  will  you  return  V  asked  Erica. 
'  As  usual,  in  the  month  of  May.'  '  It  is  probable  that  you  will  find  me 
married.'  I  had  no  time  to  reply,  Martinola  returned,  and  Erica  placed 
her  finger  on  her  mouth,  to  enjoin  secrecy. 

'  On  the  25th  of  May  of  the  following  year,  and  now  consequently  13 
months  since,'  continued  the  Qievalier,  ^  I  passed  through  the  streets  of 
Tempio  to  reach  my  villa,  where  I  had  been  expected  some  days.  It  was 
on  a  Saturday,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  city  had  not  its  usually  gay 
appearance.  The  faces  were  gloomy,  and  groups  of  persons  conversed 
mysteriously.  It  was  whispered  that  some  great  catastrophe  had  plunged 
the  peaceable  city  in  mourning.  Being  uneasy,  I  ordered  my  vehicle 
stopped,  and  asked  of  a  citizen,  whom  I  knew,  what  had  happened.  *  A 
great  misfortune,'  he  replied.  '  Marco  Broggi  has  been  found  assassinated 
at  San  Germane.  It  seemed  that  he  had  been  dead  many  hours,  because 
the  body  was  cold,  and  the  blood  congealed  around  the  spot  where  he 
lay.'  *  Who  has  committed  this  crime  f  *  God  knows,'  cried  my  in- 
formant, passing  on  to  go  to  the  examination.  I  ran  to  Martinola's  in 
great  anxiety,  as  you  may  suppose.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  spectacle 
that  presented  itself  in  that  house,  or  the  scene  which  followed  immediately 
on  my  entrance.  In  a  large  hall,  Martinola,  clothed  in  his  insignia,  as 
Podesta,  was  seated  before  a  table,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  was  the 
clerk  of  the  court  with  pen  in  hand.  On  the  right  of  my  friend  was  his 
daughter  Erica,  while  Isidore  sat  on  his  lefl.  The  room  was  filled  with 
a  tumultuous  assemblage,  each  bringing  some  evidences,'  of  which  the  clerk 
took  note.  My  entrance  was  not  remarked  amid  that  excited  crowd. 
I  did  not  regret  it,  thinking  my  presence  might  augment  the  trouble  of 
my  poor  friends,  and  might  disturb  the  calmness  of  which  they  were  so 
much  in  need.     Placing  myself  so  as  not  to  be  discovered,  I  observed 

*  Target  Firing. 
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oloselj  all  that  passed  :  one  thing  attracted  me  above  all  others,  and  soon 
oompletely  absorbed  my  whole  attention.  This  was  the  attitude  of  Erica. 
The  eyes  were  dry,  the  brow  elevated,  the  nostrils  dilated  ;  she  had  no 
appearance  of  a  woman  injured  in  the  dearest  point ;  all  her  manner, 
which  I  would  have  supposed  subdued  by  sorrow,  displayed  a  savage  energy 
and  an  indomitable  haughtiness.  Her  lips  were  parted,  as  those  of  a  per- 
son who  listens  with  attention,  but  quivered  not ;  no  nervousness  betrayed 
itself  in  her  hand,  placed  negligently  upon  the  table,  nor  did  the  slightest 
muscular  contraction  vary  the  superhuman  immobility  of  her  features. 
From  time  to  time,  her  father,  seemingly  as  niuch  confounded  as  I  by  this 
calmAess,  turned  towards  her  with  an  anxiety  that  -betrayed  the  character- 
istic of  terror  as  the  scene  was  prolonged.  At  each  instant  arrived  fresh  in- 
formation, contradicting  accounts  previously  received.  Marco  had  had  rivals, 
but  no  enemies ;  notwithstanding,  the  assassination"  was  not  doubted,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  discover  the  criminal  for  the  honor  of  the  city  of 
Tempio. 

"The  father  of  Marco  was  present :  he  rose,  glanced  around  him  wit 
suffused  eyes,  and  then  slowly,  but  firmly  said  : 

" '  Podesta,  it  is  the  Ferretti  who  have  done  this  deed.  I  demand  justice 
against  them.'  At  this  a  deep  murmur  of  discontent  circulated  through 
the  crowd.  The  Ferretti  were  the  most  honored  family  of  Tempio  after 
the  Podesta,  and  it  was  known  that  they  had  gained  a  lawsuit  against  the 
fi'*<>gg^«  *  Murmur  as  much  as  you  will,'  resumed  the  father  of  Marco, 
'but  1  have  my  proofs,  and  shall  produce  them  at  the  proper  time ;  mean- 
while, I  require  the  arrest  of  the  Ferretti.  Why  are  they  not  present,  like 
all  the  other  gentry  of  the  city  ?  You  see,  their  absence  accuses  them.'  All 
eyes  sought  them  in  the  hall,  and  they  were  certainly  not  present.  The 
Podesta  then  leaned  towards  the  secretary,  and  in  a  low  voice  gave  him 
orders  to  prepare  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  accused.  He  had  not 
finished  his  words,  when  Erica  rose  at  his  side  like  a  spectre  of  vengeance. 
She  raised  her  hand,  in  signification  that  she  wished  to  speak.  Profound 
silence  succeeded,  every  soul  felt  that  the  truth  was  about  to  issue  from 
that  energetic  mouth. 

"'Search  no  longer  for  the  criminal,'  she  cried;  'here  is  the  poniard 
which  made  the  wound,  and  it  is  thrown  to  you  by  the  hand  that  dealt  the 
blow.' 

"  As  she  pronounced  these  words,  she  drew  from  her  bosom  a  poniard, 
and  cast  it  on  the  table  before  the  Podesta. 

"'Signor  Broggi,'  said  she,  turning  towards  the  father  of  Marco,  'I 
loved  your  son.  I  loved  him  so  much,'  she  continued,  aft;er  a  few  mo- 
ments of  sorrowful  silence,  '  that  I  consented  to  fiy  the  paternal  mansion 
and  espouse  him  secretly.  Well :  do  you  know  what  he  said  to  me 
when  we  were  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  when  he  believed  me 
sufficiently  compromised  not  to  dare  to  return  ?  He  was  not  ashamed  to 
inform  me  that  he  was  already  affianced  to  the  daughter  of  Martha  Cor- 
bari,  and  that  he  was  about  to  marry  her  in  a  few  days ;  but  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  her  to  live  long,  and  that  then  he  would  come  and  rejoin  me  at 
Cagliari,  whither  he  was  now  conducting  me.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  I  had 
sacrificed  my  family,  my  honor,  my  love  for  .an  ingrate,  and  as  quickly  I 
grasped  this  poniard,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot !' 

"«She  reseated  herself,  haughty,  serene,  intrepid.  Her  voice  did  not  trem- 
ble in  making  this  bold  confession,  nor  did  the  sight  of  the  poniard  shake 
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her  nerves.  She  was  magnificent,  even  sublime  :  it  might  be  said,  the 
living  personification  of  the  ancient  pride  of  Sardinia's  daughters. 
A  shudder  of  admiration  and  horror  ran  through  the  audience ;  neverthe- 
less, it  appeared  to  me  that  the  first  feeling  predominated  over  the  last,  in 
accordance  with  my  ovm  impression. 

*'  The  old  Broggi,  who,  perhaps,  since  his  son  was  dead,  would  rather  tiiat 
he  had  died  by  the  hand  of  a  Fen*ctti,  since  in  that  case  he  would  have  had 
the  consolation  of  a  vengeance,  waited  until  the  murmuring  subsided,  and 
then  addressing  himself  to  my  poor  friend,  who  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
revelation  of  his  daughter,  said : 

*'*'  *'  Podesta !  they  have  killed  my  son,  and  they  have  calumniated  him : 
I  demand  two  reparations.'  He  had  scarcely  pronounced  these  words, 
than  the  cry  of  justice  !  justice  !  resounded  from  the  door  of  the  hall. 
All  eyes  turned  in  that  direction,  when  Rossita  Corbari  appeared,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  mother,  who  sought  to  penetrate  the  close  ranks  of  the 
crowd  in  order  to  reach  the  judge.  The  old  Martha,  after  placing  before 
the  Podesta  a  golden  ring,  some  letters,  and  a  promise  of  marriage  signed 
by  Marco,  demanded  justice  on  the  murderer  of  the  affianced  of  her  un- 
fortunate daughter.  In  presence  of  these  accumulated  witnesses,  old 
Broggi  kept  silent,  and  Martinola  pronounced  a  decree  which  sent  his 
daughter  before  the  extraordinary  tribunal  of  Sassari,  as  guilty  of  murder. 

'^  She  appeared  before  the  high  court  as  calm  and  intrepid  as  she  had  shown 
herself  by  the  side  of  her  father  a  few  hours  after  the  murder.  Half  the 
population  of  Tempio  had  assembled  to  assist  at  the  trial,  and  when  the 
acquittal  was  pronounced,  of  which  none  had  entertained  a  doubt^  two 
thousand  arms  were  extended  to  bear  home  in  triumph  the  young  lady, 
who  in  vain  sought  to  evade  an  ovation  so  painful,  yet  so  flattering.  On 
the  same  evening,  the  eldest  sons  of  the  three  principal  families  of  Sassari 
came  successively  to  demand  the  hand  of  Erica.  She  responded  to  each 
that  she  had  taken  mourning  for  life,  and  that  she  should  never  marry. 

"  Some  weeks  since,  at  Genoa,  she  made  the  same  response  to  an  offer 
of  marriage  from  the  young  Marquis  de  P.,  who  would  have  placed  at 
her  feet  an  income  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  one  of  the  first 
names  of  Italy. 

"You  have  my  story,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "how  do  you  like  iti*' 
"  Very  interesting ;  but  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  that  it  has  a  little  di- 
minished the  desire  with  which  you  inspired  me  to  visit  your  island." 

"  Come  to  see  me  nevertheless,  my  friend;  civilization  makes  progress 
tY&rj  day.** 
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THE  MCE  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS.* 

The  condition,  history,  and  destiny  of  the  singular  race  which  occupied 
these  American  continents,  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  whiter,  and  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  form  a  subject  of  inquiry  of  absorbing  inter- 
est As  a  branch  of  ethnological  research,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  perhaps  possessed  of  more  attractions  than  any  other.  It  has,  how- 
ever, presented  great  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  that  the  repulsive  nature  of 
the  race,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  melted  away  before  the  approach 
of  civilization,  prevented  it,  so  to  speak,  from  coming  practically  within  the 
grasp  of  the  philosophic  mind.  Like  that  of  all  untamed  beings,  the  na- 
ture of  the  red  man  was  ahy,  and  possessed  scarcely  sufficient  stamina  to 
enable  it  to  withstand  even  the  presence  of  white  pioneers,  as  wild,  as 
lawless,  and  almost  as  savage  as  themselves ;  and  the  approach  of  settle- 
ments was  always  fatal  to  their  existence.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Indian 
mind,  in  the  highest  degree  suspicious  and  reserved,  presented  almost  an 
impenetrable  barrier  to  exploration  into  the  nature  of  his  moral  being, 
leaving  it  mostly  to  inferences  drawn  from  the  incidental  and  inaccurate 
observations  of  those  whom  business  or  accident  had  thrown  in  contact 
with  the  race.  Erroneous  theories  and  supposititious  views  had,  there- 
fore, to  a  considerable  extent,  misled  the  public  mind.  Meantime  the 
United  States,  as  the  successors  of  this  race  in  the  occupancy  of  the  soil, 
were  becoming  responsible  to  the  world  for  an  account  of  the  remarkable 
people  whom  they  dispossessed.  This  duty,  surrounded  as  it  was  by 
difficulties,  was  reluctantly  approached,  until  at  length  "  the  man  and  the  hour 
arrived  ;"  and  a  work  is  now  being  given  to  the  world  every  way  worthy 
of  the  subject,  and  of  the  government  by  whose  order  it  is  produced. 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  must  be  regarded,  w^hether  we  consider  his  great  ethnologi- 
cal, philosophical  and  philological  attainments,  or  his  long  and  zealous  in- 
vestigation into  the  Indian  character,  facilitated  by  a  peculiarly  happy 
combination  of  personal  circumstances,  as  the  standard  and  chief  authority 
respecting  all  that  concerns  the  aboriginal  race.  Much  has  been  contribut- 
ed, doubtless,  by  General  Cass,  Mr.  Catlin,  and  other  eminent  men,  to  this 
department  of  ethnography,  but  none  have  so  long  and  so  exclusively  de- 
voted to  this  study  learning  and  abilities  of  so  rare  an  order. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  the  right  appreciation  of  the  work  before  us,  to 
sketch  briefly  the  career  of  its  author :  He  is  of  English  parentage.  His 
grandfather  had,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  emigrated  to  Schoharie 
County,  New- York.  His  father,  Colonel  Schoolcraft,  is  ideritified  with 
the  memorable  defence  of  Fort  Stanwix;  and  our  author  himself  was  bom 
near  Albany,  in  1793.  His  early  turn  for  literature  earned  for  him  the 
name  of  the  "  learned  boy,"  by  which  he  is  still  remembered  by  the  octo- 

*Hittorical  and|Btati8tical  Information  respecting  the  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects 
of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States.  Collected  and  prepared  nnder  the  direction 
of  the  Barean  of  Indian  Affairs,  per  Act  of  March  3, 1847.  By  Henry  8.  Schoolcraft, 
LL.D.  Illastrated  by  S.  Bastman,  Captain  U.  8.  A.  Published  by  authority  of  Con- 
groH*    Part  First.    Chie  volnme,  4to. 
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genarians  of  the  neighborhood ;  and  he  became  without  aid  remarkably  profi- 
cient in  Natural  History,  English  Literature,  Hebrew,  Grerman,  French,  and 
the  philosophy  of  language.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  had  been  conduc- 
tor of  extensive  glass-works  in  Geneva,  in  Vermont,  and  New-Hampshire, 
in  which  his  experience  led  to  the  publication  of  a  work,  entitled,  "  Vitre- 
ology."  In  1818,  he  made  a  geological  survey  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
to  the  ^  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  in  the  following  year,  pub- 
lished a  view  of  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri,  which  established  his  scien- 
tific reputation.  In  1820,  the  publication  of  a  journal  of  his  tour  towards 
the  Eocky  Mountains  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  commissioned  the  author  to  accompany  General  Cass 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  The  journal  of  this  tour  was  pub- 
lished in  1821,  and.  was  highly  popular.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians  at  Chicago.  From  that 
time,  when  his  reputation  had  become  widely  and  firmly  established,  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  red  race.  In  1822,  he  was  appointed,  by  Pre- 
sident Monroe,  resident  agent  for  Indian  affairs  at  St.  Mary's,  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  attended  the  convocations  of  tribes  in  1825-26-27.  In  1831 
he  was  sent  ou  a  special  embassy  to  bfing  the  war  between  the  Sioux  and 
Ojibewas  to  a  close.  In  1832,  being  on  a  similar  mission,  he  traced  in  a  canoe 
the  Mississippi  River,  from  the  point  where  Cass  stopped  in  1820,  to  its 
true  source  in  Itasco  Lake,  which  he  entered  on  the  149th  Anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  river's  mouth  by  La  Salle.  While  he  was  at  Sault 
St.  Marie,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  married  the  grand-daughter  of  the  hereditary 
chief  of  Lake  Superior,  or  Lake  Algoma,  as  it  is  known  to  the  Indians. 
This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Johnston,  a  gentleman  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  but  had  long  dwelt  on  the  Lakes.     She  had  been  highly 

.  educated  in  Europe,  and  was  an  accomplished  and  interesting  lady.  After 
residing  there  eleven  years,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  removed  to  Michilimackinac 
to  assume  the  joint  agency  of  the  two  districts.  In  1836,  he  was  appoint- 
ed, by  General  Jackson,  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  North-east  tribes 
for  their  lands  in  the  Lake  region ;  and  he  effected  a  cession  of  sixteen 
millions  acres  to  the  United  States.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Su- 
perintendent of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Northern  district.  In  1839  he  published 
two  volumes  of  Algic  researches,  comprising  Indian  tales  and  legends.  In 
1842  he  contributed  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Denmark,  of 
which  he  was  elected  a  member,  a  paper  on  the  great  mounds  of  the 
West. 

In  the  manner  here  very  briefly  sketched,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  passed  more  than 
thirty  years  of  a  very  studious  life.  The  forest  and  its  children  have  been 
the  objects  of  constant  and  enthusiastic  analysis,  aided  by  all  the  fadli- 
ties  which  science  and  learning  could  afford,  together  with  the  peculiarity 
of  his  domestic  relations,  which  opened  to  him  the  Indian  mind,  with  its 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  religious  impressions,  so  well  guarded  by  the  eternal 
distrust  natural  to  the  Indians,  from  the  penetration  of  the  casual  observer. 

•  The  author  himself  observes :  "  The  theme  has  been  pursued  wiUi  all 
the  ardor  and  hopefulness  of  youth,  and  the  perseverance  of  maturer 
years  passed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  frontier  life.  If,  to  many,  the  wilder- 
ness is  a  place  of  wearisome  solitude,  to  him  it  assumed,  under  these  influ- 
ences, far  more  the  choicest  recesses  of  an  academic  study.  This  study 
has  only  been  intruded  upon  by  the  cares  of  business  and  the  higher 
duties  of  oflice ;  but  it  has  ever  been  crowned,  in  his  mind,  with  the  in- 
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effiible  delights  that  attend  the  hope  of  knowledge   and  the  triumphs  of 
research." 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  give  the  results  of  his 
labors  to  the  world,  but  publishers  could  not  be  found  who  would  under- 
take so  gigantic  a  work,  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  its  importance. 
Congress^  at  length,  became  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  securing  the  materi- 
als that  presented  themselves  for  the  performance  of  the  duty ;  and  in 
March,  1B47,  a  law  was  passed,  requiring  the  Secretary  of  War  "  to  collect 
and  digest  such  statistics  and  materials  as  may  illustrate  the  history,  the 
present  condition,  and  future  prospects  of  the  Lidian  tribes  of  the  United 
States."  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  appointed  under  tjiis  act  to  carry  out  its  in- 
tent, and  the  volume  before  us  is  the  first  part  of  the  results  of  his  labors. 
It  is  a  quarto  of  nearly  600  pages,  with  76  colored  drawings,  illustrative 
of  Indian  customs,  implements,  deities,  pictographs,  inscriptions,  dzc,  6ic. 
The  text  is  divided  into  seven  general  heads :  1.  General  History.  2. 
The  mental  type  of  the  Indian  race.  3.  Antiquities.  4.  Physical  Geo- 
graphy. 5.  Tribal  Organization,  history  and  government.  6.  Intellec- 
tual capacity  and  character  of  the  Indian  raee.  7.  Population  and  statis- 
tics. These  general  divisions  embrace  a  very  wide  scope,  and  are  treated 
with  an  ability  which  satisfies  the  mind  and  wins  the  confidence  of  the 
reader.  In  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  race,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  adheres  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  existing  races  were  not  the  first  occupants  of  the 
continent,  and  that  they  came  hither  from  Asia,  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  the  general  dispersion  of  mankind  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
from  a  common  centre  in  Asia.  In  sustaining  this  opinion,  he  relies  with 
great  force  upon  the  unchanged  and  unchangeable  type  of  the  race.  He 
remarks : 

**  There  must  be  somethinp;  permanent  in  the  physical  type  of  the  man  which 
has  produced  itself  with  such  amazing  constancy  through  all  our  latitudes,  tor- 
rid, tropical,  temperate,  and  frigid ;  and  the  facts  go  nigh  to  prove  that  this  type 
is  more  prominent  and  important,  as  faithfulness  to  organic  laws  of  lineament 
and  corpuscular  organization,  rhan  is  generally  supposed.  At  least,  the  result 
of  three  and  a  half  centuries  does  not,  where  the  blood  is  unmixed,  much  favor 
the  idea  of  a  progressive  physical  development" 

It  is  stated  that  all  the  tribes  claim  to  be  aborigines,  having  the  earth 
for  a  progenitor,  except  the  Algonquins,  which  alone  admit  of  a  foreign 
origin.  The  Toltec  race,  however,  claim  by  tradition  to  have  originated 
from  a  land  of  adventurers  from  the  "  seven  caves."  Hamilton  Smith, 
in  his  work  upon  the  Natural  History  of  Man,  assumed,  as  theoretic  philo- 
sophers are  too  apt  to  assume  when  their  knowledge  falls  short,  that 
"  caves"  meant  ships  and  canoes.  This  passage  of  Smith's  book,  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  submitted  to  Lieut.  M.  Maury,  U.  S.  N.,  chief  director  of  the 
American  Nautical  Observatory  at  Washington,  and  that  gentleman,  in  a 
lumtnous  and  amusing  reply,  states : — 

**  At  page  261  the  Col.  had  a  stronger  case  than  he  imagines.  Referring  to 
the  Chichimec  legend  of  the  'seven  caves,*  he  conjectures  that  the  Chichi- 
mecs  might  originally  have  been  Aleutians,  and  that  *  caves,'  if  not  denoting 
islands,  might  have  referred  to  canoes. 

•«  The  Aleutians  of  the  present  day  actually  live  in  caves  or  subterranean 
apartments,  which  they  enter  through  a  hole  in  the  top ;  they  are  the  most  bes^ 
tial  of  the  species.  In  their  habits  of  intercourse,  they  assuredly  copy  after 
the  whale  and  the  seal. 
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••*  Those  islands  mw  no  wood.  For  their  canoes»  fishing  implementa«  and 
cavehold  utensils,  the  natives  depend  npon  the  drift-wood  which  is  cast  ashore. 
much  of  which  is  camphor  wood ;  and  this,  yon  will  obserre,  is  another  link  in 
the  chain,  which  is  growing  quite  strong,  of  evidence,  which  for  years  I  have 
been  seeking,  in  the  confirmation  of  a  galf  stream  near  them,  and  which  rons 
from  the  shore  of  China  over  towards  our  North-west  coast. 

**  You  wish  me  to  state  whether,  in  my  opinion,  the  Pacific  and  Polynesian 
waters  could  have  been  navigated  in  early  times^-eupposing  the  winds  had 
been  then  as  they  now  are— in  babsas  floats,  and  other  rude  vessels  of  early 
ages.  Yes,  if  you  had  a  supply  of  provisions,  you  could  *  run  down  the 
trades*  in  the  Pacific  on  a  log,'*  &c. 

In  considering  the  probability  of  the  transition  of  the  race  from  Asia 
to  America,  across  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  remarks : — 

**  This  chain  of  islands  connects  the  continents  of  Aaa  and  America  at  the 
most  practicable  points  ;  and  it  begins  precisely  opposite  to  that  part  of  the 
Asiatic  coast,  North-east  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  quite  above  the  Japanese 
group,  where  we  should  expect  the  Mongolier  and  Tartar  hordes  to  have  been 
precipitated  upon  those  shores.  On  the  American  side  of  the  tra^et,  extending 
south  of  the  peninsula  of  Onalsasca,  there  is  evidence  in  the  existing  dialects 
of  the  tribes,  of  their  being  of  the  same  generic  group  with  the  Toltec  stock. 
By  the  data  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Hale,  the  ethnographer  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition,  under  Captain  Wilkes,  and  from  other  reliable 
sources,  the  philological  proof  is  made  to  be  quite  apparent.  The  peculiar 
Aztec  termination  of  the  substantives  in  tl,  which  was  noticed  at  Nootka 
Sound,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  appended  specimens  of  the  languages 
of  Oregon,  furnished  by  Mr.  Wyeth,  are  too  indicative,  in  connection  with  other 
resemblances  in  sound,  and  in  the  principles  of  construction  noticed  by  Mr. 
Hale,  to  be  disregarded." 

The  identity  of  the  type  of  the  Indian  race  with  the  Asiatics,  is  brought 
in  proof  of  their  origin.  They  continue  to  possess  not  only  the  physical 
traits*  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  but  remain  also  psychologically  the 
same.  The  non-progressive  state  of  the  oriental  Indian  mind  presents  it- 
self among  all  the  tribes  of  the  continent — ^an  apparent  assimilation  to 
Asiatic  arts  and  ideas  manifests  itself,  and  without  any  tendency  to  im- 
provement ;  utterly  destitute  of  any  intellectual  propulsion,  the  Indian 
mind  "  reproduces  the  same  ideas  in  1850  as  in  1492."  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  that  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  country,  the  race 
had  rather  retrograded  than  advanced  since  the  monuments  which  exist  of 
the  industry  of  remote  a<»es  have  neither  been  improved  upon  nor 
equalled  in  later  years.  These  antiquities,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  informs  us, 
have  been  greatly  overrated  ;  they  are  the  "  antiquities  of  barbarism,"  and 
not  of  "  ancient  civilization,"  and  do  not  sanction  the  belief  of  any  high  or 
general  state  of  advancement  before  the  discovery  of  the  continent.  The 
author  states : — 

**  We  perceive  in  them,  if  examined  by  the  light  of  truth,  as  revealed  alike 
to  divine  and  profane  records,  a  marked  variety  of  the  human  race,  possessing 
traits  of  a  decidedly  oriental  character,  who  have  been  lost  to  history,  ancient 
and  modern.  Ot  the  precise  time  and  manner  of  their  migration  to 
this  continent,  we  know  nothing  with  certainty  which  is  not  inferential.  Phi- 
losophical inquiry  is  our  only  guide.  This  is  still  the  judgment  of  the  best  in- 
quirers, who  nave  investigated  the  subject  through  the  medium  of  physiology, 
antiquities,  arts,  traditions,  or  whatever  other  means  may  have  been  employed 
to  solve  the  question.  They  are  evidently  ancient  in  their  occupancy  of  thn 
continent.  There  are  probably  ruins  here  which  date  within  500  years  of  the 
foundation  of  Babylon. 
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**  As  a  race,  there  never  was  one  more  impracticable ;  more  bent  on  a  name- 
less principle  of  tribality  ;  more  averse  to  combinations  for  their  general  good ; 
more  deaf  to  the  voice  of  instruction ;  more  determined  to  pursue  all  the  ele- 
ments of  their  own  destruction.  They  are  still,  as  a  body,  nomadic  in  their 
manners  and  customs.  They  appear,  on  this  continent,  to  have  trampled  on 
monumental  ruins,  some  of  which  had  their  origin  before  their  arrival,  or  with- 
out their  participation  as  builders,  though  these  are  apparently  ruins  of  the  same 
feneric  race  of  men,  but  of  a  prior  era.  They  have,  in  the  North,  no  temples 
}r  worship,  and  live  in  the  wild  belief  of  the  ancient  theory  of  a  diurgus,  or 
Soul  of  the  Universe,  which  inhabitsand  animates  everything.  They  recog- 
nize their  Great  Spirit  in  rocks,  trees,  cataracts,  and  clouds;  in  thunder  and 
lightning;  in  the  strongest  tem'pests  and  the  softest  zephyrs ;  and  this  subtle 
and  transcendental  spirit  is  believed  to  conceal  himself  in  titular  deities  from 
human  gaze,'  as  birds  and  quadrupeds ;  and,  in  short,  he  is  supposed  to  exist 
under  every  possible  form  m  the  world,  animate  and  inanimate.'*     •    •     • 

^'  The  influence  of  the  civilization  of  the  Zea  Maize  on  the  semi-civilization 
and  history  of  the  Indian  race  of  this  continent,  has  been  very  striking.  It  is  im- 
possible to  resist  this  conclusion  in  searching  into  the  causes  of  their  dispersion  over 
the  continent.  We  are  everywhere  met  with  the  fact  that  those  tribes  who  cul- 
tivated corn,  and  lived  in  mild  and  temperate  latitudes,  reached  a  state  of  society 
which  was  denied  to  the  mere  hunters.  The  Indian  race  who  named  the 
Mississippi  Valley  at  the  era  of  the  first  plantingof  the  American  colonies,  were 
but  corn  growers  to  a  limited  extent.  It  was  only  the  labor  of  females ;  while 
the  men  were  completely  hunters  and  periodical  nomades.  They  spent  their 
summers  at  their  corn  fields,  and  their  winters  in  the  wild  forests,  doing  just 
what  their  forefathers  had  done ;  and  the  thought  of  their  ancestors  having  had 
the  skill  or  industry  to  raise  mounds,  or  throw  up  defences  on  t)ie  apex  of  hills 
or  at  sharp  defiles,  never  occurred  to  them  till  questioned  on  the  subject  by  the 
whites." 

Mr.  Schoolcrafl  admits  the  claim  of  the  Scandinavians,  as  put  forth  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen,  as  having  visited 
thia  continent  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  or  nearly  six  hundred  years 
before  its  admitted  discovery.     All  the  supposed  evidences  that  have 
been  discovered,  of  the  presence  of  Europeans  upon  this  continent,  are 
carefiilly  collated ;  but  they  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with  any  very  strong 
convictions  upon  that  point.     The  inscriptions  upon  the  famous  Dighton 
Rock  of  Mass.,  were  the  subject  of  elaborate  and  profound  research.     The 
Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen  appeal  to  this  rock  as  bearing  upon  its  face 
an  Icelandic  inscription,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Scandinavian  ad- 
venturers as  early  as  the  tenth  century.     This  i|;iscription  is  surrounded 
by  Indian  rock  writings.     Mr.  Schoolcraft  submitted  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription to  an  old  chief  skilled  in  that  Indian  art.     He  interpreted  the 
whole  as  relating  to  strife  between  two  tribes  of  Indians,  rejecting,  how- 
ever, some  characters  as  not  Indian,  and  precisely  those  which  are  claimed 
as  Icelandic.     He  had  for  inspection  two  copies  of  the  inscription — one 
made  in  1790,  and  the  other  forty  years  afterwards,  in  1830.     The  latter 
wants  many  lines  and  figures  which  appear  in  the  former ;  and  this  dis- 
crepancy is  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  tide,  which  rises  and  falls  over 
the  inscription  twice  a  day.     This  naturally  suggests  the  doubt  as  to  how 
far  the  lapse  of  the  previous  six  centuries  might  have  affected  the  inscrip- 
tion, if  forty  years  was  known  to  produce  such  changes.     Nevertheless, 
the  characters  are  generally  admitted  to  be  Icelandic. 

We  can  see  no  practical  importance  attached  to  the  fact  of  visks  to 
the  continent  prior  to  those  of  Columbus.     They  left  no  evidences  or  de- 
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taiU  which  could  throw  any  light'upon  the  then  condition  of  the  race  which 
inhabited  it,  and  whose  barren  possession  is  now  being  brought  rapidlj 
to  a  close.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  race,  which  has  been  so  non-pro- 
gressive physically — never  having  learned  by  experience  or  profited  by  ob- 
servation— should  n eve rtbi^ less  poss3ss  a  high  degree  of  poetic  fancy, 
strongly  imbued  with  the  supernatural  cast  of  thought  which  is  so  peculiarly 
orientjil.  Some  of  their  allegories  are  beautifully  sustained,  and  givo 
evidence  of  much  intellectual  invention,  as  in  the  following: 

THE   MAGIC   CIRCLE   IH  THE   PRAIRIE. 

'*  Ayonng  hunter  found  a  circular  path  one  day  in  the  prairie,  without  any 
trail  leadinc:  to  or  from  it.     It  was  smooth  and  well  beaten,  and  looked  as  if 
footsteps  bail  trod  in  it  recently.     This  puzzled  and  amazed  him.     He  hid  him- 
self in  the  grass  near  by  see  what  thi^  wonder  should  betoken.      After  wait, 
ing  a  short  time,   he  tnought  he  heard  music  in  the  air.     He   listened  more 
attentively,  and  could  clearly  distinguish  the  sound,  but  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  a  mere  speck,  like  something  almost  out  of  sight.     In  a  short  time  it  becamo 
plainer  and  plainer,  and  the  music  sweeter  and  sweeter.     The  object  descended 
rapidly,  and  when  it  came  near,  it  proved  to  be  a  car,  or  basket  of  osier,  con- 
taining twelve  beautiful  girls,  who  each  had  a  kind  of  a  little  drum,  which  was 
struck  with  the  grace  of  an  angel.     It  came  down  in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and 
the  instant  it  touched  the  ground  they  leapt  out,  and  began  to  dance  in  the  circle, 
at  the  same  instant  striking  a  shining  ball.     The  young  hunter  had  seen  many 
a  dance,  but  none  that  equalled  this.     The  music  was  sweeter  than  ever  he  had 
heard,  but  nothing  could  equal  the  beauty   of  the  girls.     He  admired   them 
all,  but  was  most  struck  with  the  youngest.     He  determined  to  seize  her,  and 
after  getting  near  the  circle,  without  giving  alarm,  made  the  attempt ;  but  the 
moment  they  espied  a  roan,  they  all  nimbly  leapt  into  the  basket,  and  were 
drawn  back  to  the  skies.     Poor  Al gon,  the  hunter,  was  completely  foiled.   Ho 
stood  gazing   upward  as  they  withdrew,  till  there  was  pothmg  left,  and  then 
began  to  bewail  his  fate.     **  They  are  gone  forever,  and  I  shall  see  them   no 
more."     He  returned  to  his  lodge,  but  ne  could  not  forget  this  wonder.     His 
mind  preyed  upon  it  all  night,  and  the  next  day  he  went  back  to  the  prairie,  but 
in  order  to  conceal  his  design,  he  turned  himself  into  an  opossum.     He  had  not 
waited  lon^  when  he  saw  the  wicker  car  descend,  and  heard  the  same  sweet 
music.      They  commenced  the  same  sportive  dance,  and  seemed  even  more 
beautiful  and  graceful  than  before.     He  crept  slowly  towards  the  ring,  but  the 
instant  the  sisters  saw  him  they  were  startled,  and  sprang  into  the  car.     It  rose 
but  to  a  short  distance,  when  one  of  the  eldest  spoke :  "  Perhaps,"  said  she,  "ii  is 
come  to  show  us  how  the  game  is  played  by  mortals."  *•  Oh,  no!"  the  youngest 
replied  ;  **  quick,  let  us  ascend."      And  all  joining  in  a  chant,  they  an)se  out  of 
sight.     Algon  returned  to  his  o^ti  lodge  again  ;  but  the  night  seemed  a  very 
long  one,  and  he  went  back  betimes  the  next  day.     He  reflected  upon  the  plan 
to  follow  to  secure  success.    He  found  an  old  stump  near  by  in  which  there 
were  a  number  of  mice  ;  he  thought  their  small  form  would  not  create  alarm, 
and  accordingly  assumed  the  shape  of  a  mouse.     He  first  brought  the  stump  and 
set  it  up  near  the  ring.    The  sisters  came  down  and  resumed  their  sport.     '*  Bat 
see."  cried  the  youngest  sister,  ♦*  that  stump  was  not  there  before."     She  ran 
afirighred  towards  the  car.     They  only  smiled,  and  gathering  round  the  stump, 
searched  it  in  jest,  when  out  ran  the  mice  and  Algon  cmong  the  rest.     They 
killed  them  all  but  one,  which  was  pursued  by  the  youngest  sister;  but  jost  as 
she  had  raised  her  stick  to  kill  it,  the  form  of  the  hunter  arose,  and  he  clasped 
his  prize  in  his  arms.     The  other  eleven  sprang  to  their  osier  basket  and  were 
drawn  up  to  the  skies.    He  exerted  still  to  please  his  bm\e  and  win  her  afiTec- 
tions.     He  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes.     He  related  his  adventures  in  the 
chase.     He  dwelt  upon  the  charms  of  life  on  the  earth. ,  He  was  incessant  in 
his  attentions,  and  picked  out  the  way  for  her  to  walk,  as  he  led  her  gently 
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towards  bis  lodge.  He  felt  his  heart  glow  with  joy  as  she  entered  it,  and  from 
that  moment  he  was  the  happiest  of  men.  Winter  and  summer  passed  rapidly 
away,  and  their  happiness  was  increased  hy  the  addition  of  a  beantifdl  boy  to 
their  lodge  circle.  She  was,  in  truth,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  stars,  and  as  the 
scenes  of  earth  began  to  fall  upon  her  sight,  she  sighed  to  revidt  her  father. 
But  she  was  obliged  to  hide  these  feelings  from  her  husband.  She  remembered 
the  charm  that  would  carry  her  up,  and  took  occasion  while  Algon  was  en- 
gaged in  the  chase,  to  construct  a  wicker  basket,  which  she  kept  concealed. 
In  the  meantime,  she  collected  such  rarities  from  the  earth  as  she  thought 
would  please  her  father,  as  well  as  the  most  dainty  kinds  of  food.  When  all  was 
in  readiness,  she  went  out  one  day  while  Alffon  was  absent,  to  the  charmed  ring, 
taking  her  little  son  with  her.  As  soon  as  tney  got  into  the  car  she  commenced 
her  song,  and  the  basket  rose.  As  the  song  was  wafted  by  the  winds,  it  caught 
her  husband's  ear.  It  was  a  voice  which  he  well  knew,  and  he  instantly  ran  to 
the  prairie.  But  he  could  not  reach  the  ring  before  he  saw  his  wife  and  child 
ascend.  He  lifted  up  his  voice  in  loved  appeals,  but  they  were  unavailing* 
The  basket  went  up.  He  watched  it  till  it  became  a  small  speck,  and  finally 
vanished  in  the  sky.  He  then  bent  down  his  head  to  the  ground,  and  was  mis- 
erable. Algon  bewailed  his  loss  through  a  long  winter  and  a  long  summer,  but 
he  found  no  relief.  He  mourned  his  wife's  loss  sorely,  but  his  son's  still  more. 
In  the  meantime,  his  wife  had  reached  her  home  in  the  stars,  and  almost  for- 
got, in  the  blissful  employments  there,  that  she  had  left  a  husband  on  the  earth. 
She  was  reminded  of  this  by  the  presence  of  her  son,  who,  as  he  grew  up,  be- 
came anxious  to  visit  the  scene  of  his  birth.  His  grandfather  said  to  his  daughter 
one  day,  *'  Go^  my  child,  and  take  your  son  down  to  his  father,  and  ask  him 
to  come  up  and  live  with  us.  But  tell  him  to  bring  along  a  specimen  of  each 
kind  of  bird  he  kills  in  the  chase.*'  She  accordingly  took  the  boy  and  descended. 
Algon,  who  was  ever  near  the  enchanted  spot,  heard  her  voice  as  she  came 
down,  in  the  sky.  His  heart  beat  with  impatience  as  he  saw  her  form  and  that 
of  her  son's,  and  they  were  soon  clasped  in  his  arms.  He  heard  the  message  of  the 
star,  and  began  to  hunt  with  the  greatest  activity,  that  he  might  collect  the 
present.  He  spent  whole  nights,  as  well  as  days,  in  searching  for  every  curious 
and  beautiful  bird  or  animal.  He  only  preserved  a  tail,  foot,  or  wing  of  each, 
to  identify  the  species;  and  when  all  was  ready,  they  went  to  the  circle,  and 
were  carried  up.  Great  joy  was  manifested  on  their  arrival  at  the  starry 
plains.  The  star-chief  invited  all  his  people  to  a  feist,  and  when  they  had 
assembled,  he  proclaimed  aloud  that  each  one  might  take  of  the  earthly  gifts 
such  as  he  liked  best.  A  very  strange  confusion  immediately  arose.  Some 
chose  a  foot,  some  a  wing,  some  a  tail,  and  some  a  claw.  Those  who  selected 
tails  or  claws  were  changed  into  animals,  and  ran  off,  and  others  assumed  the 
form  of  birds,  and  flew  away.  Al^on  chose  a  white  hawk's  feather,  which 
was  his  totem.  His  wife  and  son  followed  his  example,  when  each  one  be- 
came a  white  hawk.  He  spread  his  wings,  and  followed  by  his  wife  and  son, 
descended  to  the  earth,  where  his  species  are  still  to  be  found. 


THE  TEAR. 

FROM    THK    PRBMCH. 

A  Tear  will  Bomntimes  bliss  impart 

To  him  who  flies  rrom  pleasure's  charms; 
The  w\se  man  finds  it  in  his  heart. 

The  warrior  in  the  noise  of  arms ; 
The  lover  owes  it  to  sweet  thought ; 

The  young  girl  to  her  Jewelled  hair  t 
Tifl  nowhere,  by  the  vicious  sought, 

Bat  to  the  virluous,  everywhere ! 
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THE  MINT. 

The  want  of  a  mint  in  New- York  has  been  apparent  for  a  great  manj 
years,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  have  one  established,  but 
without  success.  The  failure  of  the  attempt  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, is  ascribed  altogether  to  the  want  of  practical  knowledge  on  the 
pait  of  members  of  Congress,  and  the  strange  misapprehension  of  the 
whole  question  that  many  of  them  betrayed.  Thus  it  was  freely  alleged, 
that  a  mint  in  New- York  would  aggrandize  that  city ;  and  Western  mem- 
bers stated,  that  they  "  did  not  wish  to  do  anything  to  add  to  the  already 
great  advantages  possessed  by  the  commercial  metropolis.''  The  fact  is, 
that  New- York  is  becoming  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  Western  people, 
concerned  in  California,  simply  because  there  is  no  mint  here.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  government  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  all  parties ;  when  it 
&ils  to  do  so,  or  confers  special  privileges  on  any  class,  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  many.  If  Western  members  of  Congress  had  got  up  in  their 
places,  and  proposed  a  bill  to  tax  all  California  gold  which  arrives  in  New- 
York,  |2  per  ounce,  for  the  benefit  of  New- York  brokers,  they  would  have 
been  denounced  at  once  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other ;  and  yet, 
by  defeating  the  mint  bill,  they  in  effect  passed  such  a  law,  and  did  so  un- 
der the  pretence,  that,  to  erect  a  mint  in  New- York,  was  to  aggrandize  that 
city.     A  little  reflection  will  make  this  perfectly  obvious. 

The  production  of  California  has  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively  gold. 
On  the  discovery  of  its  existence  in  the  soil,  crowds  thronged  thither  to 
procure  it.  They  carried  thither  none  of  the  comforts,  and  but  few  of 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  as  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  metal  in  the 
shape  of  dust,  that  became  the  medium  for  which  they  procured  food  and 
other  supplies,  which  soon  foimd  their  way  thither.  When  five  barrels  of  flour 
could  be  bought  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  in  Ohio,  and  sold  for  five  ounces  in 
California,  the  extremes  of  price  indicated  the  scarcity  of  gold  in  Ohio, 
and  its  abundance  in  California,  and  vice  versa  in  respect  of  wheat.  The 
number  of  persons  digging  in  California  gradually  increased,  until  the 
number  reached  170,000,  by  the  latest  returns.  The  quantity  of  gold 
which  each  of  these  must  carry  about  him,  or  hold  at  his  command  in  that 
country,  where  it  requires  more  of  it  to  purchase  the  most  ordinary  neces- 
saries, is  much  larger  than  the  amount  of  money  required  per  head  of  the 
population  in  other  countries.  A  small  bag  of  gold  dust  will  be  worth 
1500,  and  be  no  great  stock  to  the  supply  of  individual  wants.  The  most 
accurate  authorities  calculate  the  amount  so  retained  in  the  country  at  80 
millions ;  and  the  best  data  give  64  millions  as  the  value  of  the  exports  up 
to  January  1st,  1851,  making  together  144  millions  of  gold  produced. 
When  the  miners  began  to  pay  out  this  dust  for  commodities,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  fix  some  rate  at  which  it  would  be  taken. 

Pure  gold  is  said  to  be  twenty-four  carats  fine.  Its  standard  mint  value 
is  then  $20,672  per  ounce,  but  beyond  that  it  usually  bears  a  premium 
of  from  six  to  seven  per  cent. ;  the  cost  and  trouble  of  refining  enhandng 
its  value  to  that  amount,  say  $21.92  cts.  per  ounce. 

It  is  usually  found  alloyed,  a  portion  of  the  mass  being  silver.    The 
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fineness  of  the  gold  depends  upon  that  fact.  If  100  parts  are  silver,  and 
900  parts  gold,  the  fineness  is  twenty-one  oarats  and  nineteen  thirtj-seconds 
of  a  carat,  and  an  ounce  is  worth  $18,605.  The  United  States  coin  are 
900  thousandths  fine,  and  of  the  remaining  tenth,  one-half,  13  grains,  is  silver, 
and  one-half  copper.  Now,  the  bullion  found  in  California,  when  properly 
deaned,  will  average  nine  tenths  pure  gold  and  one  tenth  silver.  The  gold 
which  reached  the  United  States  Mmt  in  1848,  was  found  in  lots  of 
$40,000  to  be  worth  $18.5  before  melting,  and  $18.50  per  ounce  after- 
wards ;  the  loss  by  the  process  was  ^  per  cent.  Private  assays  in  Cali- 
fornia produced  the  same  result.  Nevertheless  this  bullion,  worth  $18.5, 
was  sold  by  the  miners  at  from  $15  to  $15^  per  ounce — ^giving  a  profit  of 
nearly  $3  per  ounce  to  the  brokers  and  dealers ;  subsequently  the  price 
advanced  to  $16  per  ounce,  at  which  it  remains.  Gradually,  however,  the 
miners  finding  that  they  could  not  get  the  full  value  of  the  bullion,  took 
less  pains  in  cleaning  it  or  in  freeing  it  from  the  black  sand  and  quartz, 
and  instead  of  losing  but  2^  per  cent,  in  melting,  late  assays  show  that  it 
loses  8  per  cent.,  making  a  difference  of  nearly  $1  per  ounce.  The  mer- 
chants, however,  continue  to  receive  all  at  $16  per  ounce ;  select  the  best 
to  send  to  the  mint,  where  it  will  realize  $18  per  ounce,  and  pay  out  the 
refuse  in  trade  at  $16  per  ounce.  Thus  the  currency  of  California  suffers 
all  the  evils  of  a  varying  depreciation  of  unknown  extent.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  has  been  estimated,  that  the  bullion  exported  from  Califor- 
nia, say  4,000,000  ounces,  has  been  sold  by  the  miners  at  an  average  of 
$2  per  ounce  less  than  its  value ;  or,  i^  other  words,  the  want  of  a  mint 
there  has  cost  them  in  gold  $8,000,000.  In  addition  to  this  loss,  they  are 
exposed  to  all  the  manifold  evils  which  flow  from  an  unstable  and  depred- 
ating currency. 

A  great  deal  of  coin  has  been  sent  to  California,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  a 
known  fact,  that  it  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  gambling-houses.  It  is  in- 
dispensable to  their  operations,  and,  moreover,  will  not  circulate  in  trade, 
for  the  reason  that  those  who  have  goods  to  sell  will  not  take  coin  in  pay- 
ment at  its  legal  value  at  about  $18  50  per  ounce,  when  they  can  get  bul- 
lion at  the  current  value  of  $16  per  ounce,  or,  at  most,  $17,  including 
the  earthy  matter.  The  difference  between  the  current  value  and  the 
mint  value,  is  the  shave  which  the  wealthy  dealers  make  at  the  expense 
of  the  workers.  Hence,  what  are  called  ''  influential  men,"  had  no  real  de- 
sire to  see  a  mint  at  San  Francisco,  when  they  profited  so  largely  by  its 
absence. 

Of  the  bullion  exported  from  San  Francisco,  about  $32,000,000,  say 
2,000,000  ounces,  arrived  at  New-York,  where  there  was  still  no  mint 
liie  bullion  was  sent  down  from  the  mountains  to  San  Francisco,  and  found 
no  means  of  coinage.  It  travelled  6,000  miles  to  New- York,  and  still  found 
no  cliance  of  coinage,  but  further  expense  and  delay  were  to 'be  encountered. 
Of  the  2,000,000  ounces  arrived  there,  probably  one-half  belonged  to  large 
dealers,  who  had  received  it  from  miners  at  $16  per  ounce,  and  these 
persons  could  afford  the  delay  and  expense  of  sending  it  to  Philadelphia 
and  back,  to  be  coined  at  a  profit  to  them  of  $2  J  per  oimce ;  but  the  other 
1,000,000  ounces  were  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  belonged  in  every  state 
of  the  Union,  north,  east,  west  and  south,  all  anxious  to  get  home  to  their 
families  as  soon  as  possible.  They  had  retained  possession  of  the  dust, 
sacrificing  as  little  as  possible,  in  order  to  turn  it  into  coin  in  New-York ; 
but  having  arrived  in  that  city,  they  found  themselves  no  better  ofl*  than 
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when  in  the  SierTra  Nevmda.  A  person  belonging  in  Ohio,  has,  when  he  mr- 
rives  in  New-Yoric,  three  modes  of  procedure  by  which  to  convert  his  gold 
into  money.  He  can  sell  it  to  the  brokers  in  Wall-street  for  (17  per 
ounce,  well  cleaned.  He  can  go  to  Philadelphia  and  stay  there  on  expense 
until  it  shall  be  coined,  and  that  requires  an  average  of  three  months  ; 
or  he  can  send  it  to  Philadelphia  through  a  broker,  who  will  charge 
commission,  freight,  insurance,  <Seo.,  and  when  the  certificate  of  depo- 
sit shall  be  received,  it  may  be  discounted  at  7  per  ct.  per  ann.,  having 
probably  60  days  to  run.  As  nearly  all  the  returned  Califomians  hold 
small  sums,  the  average  of  all  these  necessary  charges  would  be  (2  per 
ounce,  which  would  be  rather  more  than  the  profit  which  the  brokers  make 
when  it  is  sold  to  them.  Thus  New- York  dealers  have  made  out  of  the 
mines  11,500,000  at  least  because  there  has  been  no  mint  here.  Had 
there  been  an  adequate  mint  in  New-York,  the  moment  the  miners  landed 
they  could  have  deposited  their  gold,  taken  coin  for  the  bullion  at  $18  per 
ounce,  and  left  for  home  on  the  same  day,  carrying  out  of  New-York  at 
least  $1,500,000  more  than  was  actually  the  case,  and  this  amount  was  left 
in  Wall-street  as  a  profit  to  the  brokers.  The  refusal  to  pass  the  bill  for  a 
mint  in  New- York  was  thus  in  effect  the  levying  a  tax  of  $2  per  ounce  on 
all  the  gold  owned  in  the  western  country,  for  the  benefit  of  New- York 
brokers.  WhUe  the  majority  of  the  holders  of  small  sums,  those  wlio 
were  diggers,  and  arrived  at  New-York  on  their  way  to  their  own  honaes 
in  the  South  and  West,  were  thus  subjected  to  a  toll  of  $2  per  oimce,  the 
wealthy  holders  of  lai^e  sums  were  accommodated  in  a  better  manner. 
Hius  the  gold  bill  of  1837,  section  31,  restricted  the  amount  of  coin  and 
bullion  in  the  mint  jat  any  one  time  to  $1,000,000.  It  occurred  under  the 
operation  of  the  present  tariff,  that  the  coin  received  for  customs,  accumu- 
lated in  the  New-York  Assistant  Treasury,  in  June,  1850,  to  $4,632,371, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  large  amount  of  bullion  was  waiting  coinage  at 
the  mint.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  James  G.  King,  member  of  a 
banking  house  in  New- York,  and  also  a  representative  in  Congress  for  New- 
Jersey,  brought  in  a  bill  to  permit  the  mint  to  receive  an  unlimited  amount 
of  bullion,  and  to  issue  certificates  therefor,  which  certificates  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  coin  in  the  United  States  Assistant  Treasury,  New-York ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  United  States  government  should  buy  bullion  of 
the  large  houses  to  the  extent  of  its  means.  The  amount  accumulated 
under  this  law  was  as  follows : 

SPECIX   IN   THE  UNITED   STATES  TREASDRT. 

In  N.  York.  Id  niot,  on-  Eliewhera.  T*tel  in  tb« 

eoined.  Trassary. 

Dee.,    1849 $2.1594^96 $1,000,000 $2,754  455 $5,913,751 

June,    1850, 4.632.371 1,000.000 3,842,140 9.474.511 

July.     1850, 3,227,922 2,500,000 4,143,430 9,871.352 

March,  1851, 2,615,634 7,870,000 3,185.164 13,668.798 

April,       *<      3,076,958 7,870,000 3,367,448 14,314,406 

Thus,  $6,870,000  was  purchased  by  the  government,  between  June  and 
March,  at  the  mint  price,  mostly  of  those  who  had  become  possessed  of 
the  gold  from  the  mines  at  $16  per  ounce.  The  profit  of  this  was  to 
them  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  Aiiother  project,  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  collector  at  San  Francisco  to  receive  ingots  at  the  mint 
vates  did  not  succeed ;  thus,  the  gold  purchased  of  the  miners,  or  received 
from  them  for  goods  at  $16  per  ounce,  was  to  be  melted  into  bars,  called 
^  ingots,"  and  uiese  were  to  have  been  turned  in  to  the  government  at  the 
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coin  value,  or  $18.50  per  ounoe.  The  pretext  for  this  was  to  £icilitate 
business  in  San  Francisco  to  benefit  the  ^'  poor  people." 

The  banking  and  *^  ingot"  interest  defeated  the  establishment  of  mints, 
both  at  New-York  and  San  Francisco.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  an 
assay  office  in  the  latter  city  was  passed,  and  a  contract  has  been  made 
with  Mofiat  k,  Co.,  bullion  dealers  and  private  coiners,  to  assay  the  bul- 
lion in  California.  The  process  is  for  the  assaybrs  to  receive  not  less  than 
60  ounces  of  gold  at  one  time,  which  they  assay  and  stamp  according  to 
its  value,  charging  2}  per  cent,  to  the  depositor.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that 
the  owner  of  §0  ounces  could  sell  it  to  brokers  for  $16  or  $960  ;  by  as- 
say it  will  yield  $17  J  average,  say  $1,050,  out  of  which  he  must  pay  $30 
for  the  assay  expenses,  and  he  realizes  $60  or  $1  per  ounce  more  than  he 
could  get  from  the  brokers ;  the  holder  of  less  than  60  ounces,  that  is, 
the  poor  miner,  must  take  his  chance  with  the  brokers — there  is  no  remedy 
for  him.  Why  should  the  California  digger  of  gold  be  charged  this  tax  of 
2J  per  cent,  for  merely  assaying  his  gold,  when  the  banker  in  Philadelphia 
can  get  it  assayed  and  coined  for  circulation  without  charge  *?  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  charge  is  enormous,  amounting  to  50  cents  per  ounce. 

The  operations  of  this  assaying  office,  as  reported,  show  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  gold  in  circulation.  Thus,  early  in  1849,  1,804  ounces  of  Ca- 
lifornia gold,  assayed  at  Philadelphia,  lost  2J  per  cent.  The  average  loss 
of  the  recent  assays  in  San  Francisco  was  4  per  cent. ;  the  results  are  as 
follows : 

FineBMS.  LoH  per  eanl.  Value  per  e» . 

1849,at  Philadelphia, 894 24 18.50 

1851,  at  Sua  Francisco, 891 4  17.67 

The  deterioration,  is  according  to  this  comparison,  83  cents  per  ounce} 
mostly  due  to  careless  washing. 

The  objections  mostly  urged  against  the  establishment  of  branch  mints  in 
New-Yorkandin  San  Francisco,  were  on  the  score  of  economy.  The  poor 
government  which  expends  this  year  over  $50,000,000,  including  steam  con- 
tracts, Galphin  claims,  and  fat  jobs  generally,  could  not  afford  to  spend 
$280,000  for  a  mint  in  New- York ;  it  was  "  a  piece  of  unheard  of  extra- 
vagance," and  denounced  as  such,  with  great  vehemence  and  pertinacity.  To 
obviate  this  objection,  however,  seems  to  be  so  very  easy,  that  it  becomes 
matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  not  have  been  attempted.  We  have  said, 
that  the  1,000,000  ounces  which  arrived  at  New- York,  belonging  to  people 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  charged  at  least  $2  per  ounce,  or 
$2,000,000  in  the  aggregate,  to  get  itself  turned  into  money.  This  sum 
would  have  built  four  mints.  Let  Congress  now  build  two  mints — one  at 
San  Francisco  and  one  in  New- York, — and  charge  all  depositors  not  $2 
per  ounce,  as  the  brokers  now  charge  them ;  not  50  cents  per  ounce,  as  the 
assaying  office  chaises,  but  25  cents  per  ounce,  or  1 J  per  cent.,  throwing  it 
open  to  the  poor  as  well  as  ,to  the  rich ;  and  the  coinage  of  »x  mcmthiB 
will  pay  in  full  for  both  mints,  while  the  miners  will  get  perhaps  $2  per 
ounce  more  money  than  they  get  now.  When  the  mints  are  paid  for  in 
full,  the  charges  might  be  remitted  as  under  the  old  mint  law.  The  only 
charges  now  made  for  comage  are  in  the  words  of  the  law  as  follows : 

**For  refining,  when  the  bnllion  is  below  standard ;  for  toughening  when 
metals  are  contained  in  it  which  are  unfit  for  coinage  ;  for  copper  and  for  aUoy^ 
when  the  huUiom  u  kkove  tiandard ;  for  iUver  introduced  into  the  aUoy 
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If  the  estimates  are  correct,  that  there  is  now  $80,000,000  worth,  or 
5,000,000  ounces  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  Galifomia  citizens,  which  it 
is  at  present  impossible  to  get  coined,  and  which,  consequently,  the  minerB 
are  compelled  to  part  with  at  1 J  below  its  real  value,  it  being  mostly  de- 
preciated through  insufficient  cleaning ;  the  establishment  of  a  mint  on 
the  terms  indicated  would  enable  them  to  have  it  all  coined  for  $1,210,000, 
thereby  saving  to  the  holders  of  the  coin  $6,500,000.  h  becomes  the 
people  of  California,  as  well  as  all  those  in  the  United  States  at  all  inter- 
ested in  California, — and  who  is  not? — ^to  investigate  into  the  causes 
that  have  been  at  work  to  retard  the  action  of  Congress  upon  this  im- 
portant matter. 

We  have  endeavored  partly  to  show  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  local 
interest :  it  is  one  which  embraces  the  welfare  of  all  citizens.  The  object 
of  a  mint  is,  to  stamp  the  metal  with  such  a  device  that  its  quantity  and 
quality  shall  be  readily  recognized  by  all,  with  the  view  to  its  general  di^ 
Aision  through  the  whole  country.  To  effect  that  object^  the  mint  should 
be  at  the  locality  where  all  can  reach  it  without  delay  or  expense,  as  at  San- 
Francisco,  where  all  holders  of  the  metal  congregate  to  take  their  depart 
ure,  or  at  New-York,  where  the  majority  arrive,  on  their  way  to  ^eir 
homes.  It  should  be  of  a  capacity  to  meet  all  demands,  without  the  delay 
of  a  moment,  or  the  expense  of  a  penny.  If  a  citizen  of  Michigan,  coming 
from  California  with  gold,  arrives  at  New- York,  why  should  he  be  compel- 
ed  to  go  to  Philadelphia  merely  to  make  his  gold  available  ]  or  why  should 
he  spend  $2  00  per  oz.  in  New- York  for  the  same  purpose  ?  1 1  is  to  the 
interest  of  a  few  persons  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  that  of  brokers  and  bank- 
ers everywhere,  that  the  difficulties  of  turning  gold  into  coin  should  be  as 
numerous  and  as  great  as  possible ;  because,  in  such  a  case,  their  expensive 
agency  in  the  matter  becomes  requisite,  and  they  are  enabled  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  the  miner.  These  interests  have  conduced  to  promote  a  sectional 
feeling  against  New-York  with  the  sole  view  of  defeating  the  mint.  It 
was  tor  this  reason  that  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  was  declared  in  Congress 
to  be  perfectly  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  community,  although  it  was 
notoriously  inadequate.  Upon  this  point,  we  append  the  evidence  of  R.  S. 
McCuUoh,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a  most  responsible  and  accomplished  chief 
officer  of  the  Philadelphia  mint.  It  was  prepared  for  Congress  at  the  last 
session,  but  by  some  means  suppressed,  neither  of  the  New- York  members 
presenting  it,  although  they  pretended  to  oppose  the  contrary  statements 
of  the  mint  directors. 

Washington,  January  14th,  1851. 

Dear  Sir^ — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  give  you  my  reasons  for  con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  branch  mints  in  New- York  and  California,  a 
measure  of  great  commercial  and  national  importance. 

Ist.  The  mint  at  Philadelphia  is  wholly  inadequate  to  perform  the  work  re- 
auired  of  it,  either  with  or  without  such  increased  fiicilities  as  may  be  derived 
from  a  new  process  of  refining  sach  as  that  invented  by  me,  for  the  reason  that 
its  coining  machinery  is  insufficient,  and  cannot  be  made  adequate  without  a 
heavy  expenditure  of  money.  That  this  is  so,  ma^r  be  with  others  only  a 
matter  of  opinion ;  but  with  me,  a  late  officer  of  the  mint,  familiar  with  all  that 
relates  to  that  institution,  it  is  a  matter  of  knowledge,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show. 

Daring  the  year  1847,  heavy  importations  of  gold  took  place  from  Europe, 
and  the  mint  was  frequently  tasked  to  its  maximum,  to  convert  the  sovereigns 
and  other  imported  coins,  into  United  States  coins,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
owing  to  the  exigencies  arising  from  the  Mexican  war.    We  were  thus  enabled 
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to  ascertain  the  fact,  that  the  mint  could  coin  bat  wo  million  of  dollars  per 
month,  in  eagles  and  half  eagles,  of  equal  amount,  as  were  theii  instructed  by 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  work.  In  eagles  alone,  we  could  have 
coined  three  millions  of  dollars  per  month.  But  if  we  had  been  required  to 
manufacture  small  gold  coins,  or  any  considerable  quantity  of  silver  at  the  same 
time,  the  amount  would  have  fallen  much  below  the  above  mentioned  sums.  If 
we  had  been  required  to  devote  one-half  of  each  month  to  coining  silver,  say  in 
half  dollars,  the  maximum  would  have  been  in  silver,  $350,000,  and  in  gold, 
$1,000,000,  eagles  and  half  eagles ;  and  if  eagles  alone  had  been  coined,  instead 
oi  eagles  and  half  eagles,  the  coining  power  in  gold  and  silver  would  have  been 
$1,850,000  only.  iTor  would  this  result  have  varied  materially,  if  small  gold 
coins  had  been  substituted  for  silver  half  dollars. 

The  authority  given  to  the  mint  to  manufacture  double  eagles,  has  enabled  it 
to  coin,  since  the  dies  were  ready,  in  March  last,  $23,405,^20  into  double  eagles, 
out  of  $25,702,110  of  gold  deposited  and  coined,  in  January  and  February, 
the  work  was  nearly  all  in  eagles ;  and  during  the  whole  year,  out  of  a  total 
gold  coinage  of  $27,756,445,  there  has  been  struck  $26,319,730  of  doable  aglees 
and  eagles.  The  smaller  gold  coins  have,  therefore,  amounted  to  $1,436,715 
only ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  there  has  been  a  very  great  demand  for  small  gold 
coins,  to  relieve  the  scarcity  of  silver,  which  has  been  at  a  premium  of  several 
per  cent. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  deposited  at  the  mint,  silver  bullion  to  the 
amount  of  $635,221,  of  which  $409,600  only  was  coined;  leaving  $225,621 
thereof  uncoined  on  the  1  st  of  January,  1 85 1 .  Only  two- thirds  of  the  sil  ver  work 
carried  to  the  mint  has,  therefore,  been  done ;  andt  this  known  tardiness,  doubt- 
less, prevented  many  persons  from  depositing  silver  for  coinage,  who  otherwise 
would  have  so  done. 

There  was  deposited  at  the.  mint  in  1850,  in  gold  bullion,  $33,015,141,  of 
which  $27,756,445  only  was  coined  ;  leaving  $5,258,695  uncoined ;  to  which 
extent,  therefore,  the  mmthas  proved  itself  inadequate  to  the  gold  coinage  de- 
manded of  it.  If  we  add  to  this  the  silver  balance  of  $225,621,  we  have  a  total 
incompetency  of  $5,484,316.  And  this  has  occurred,  notwithstanding  tlT^  fact 
that  advances  from  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  amount  of  $4,840,000 
have,  since  September  last,  been  made  to  and  used  by  the  mint  to  pay  the  de- 
positors of  bullion,  who  have,  nevertheless,  been  obliged  to  submit  to  an  aver- 
age delay  of  about  one  month  in  obtaining  such  payments,  and  to  the  consequent 
loss  of  one-half  per  cent,  interest. 

To  tax  the  owners  of  bullion  to  such  an  extent,  and  to  subject  the  nation  to  the 
^eat  inconvenience  of  a  coinage,  of  which  23-25ths  is  double  eagles,  is,  I  think, 
in  the  highest  degree  unwise. 

By  some  persons  it  is  supposed  that  the  coining  power  of  the  mint  has  of  late 
been  greatly  increased,  but  such  is  not  the  fact;  although  the  refining  capacity 
has  been  augmented  by  new  apparatus,  invented  and  constructed  by  myself,  in 
1849,  and  since  enlarged  and  improved  by  my  successor  in  office.  Nor  without 
extensive  and  costly  additions  to  its  machinery,  can  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  be 
rendered  much  more  efficient.  Then  why  may  not  the  public  money  required 
for  such  additions  be  appropriated  to  establish  branch  mints  in  places  where  the 
facilities  of  coining  are  more  needed,  and  will  be  most  useful  to  commerce  and 
to  the  nation  ? 

2.  Although  the  claims  of  the  city  of  New- York  are  of  minor  importance  to 
those  of  the  nation,  in  this  matter,  yet  the  facts,  that  nearly  aU  the  bullion  is 
imported  into  that  city,  and  that  the  owners  thereof  are  subjected  to  an  ex- 
pense of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  for  freight  and  insurance,  and  of  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  interest  by  delay  in  payment,  under  the  present  system  of  trans- 
portation of  bullion  from  New- York  to  Philadelphia,  for  coinsge, — which  ex- 
pense amounts  to  $21 0,000-on  the  $30,000,000  of  California  gold  imported  at 
New- York  in  1850,  is  certainly  a  just  reason  why  the  $225,000  estimated,  and 
fuUy  avffident  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  mint  in  New- York,  should 
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be  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  To  adopt  a  system  of  an  assay  office  at  New- 
York,  and  of  transportation  by,  or  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  govemineBt» 
to  and  from  the  inadequate  mint  at  Philadelphia,  would  subject  the  Treasury  to 
a  needless  expense  now  borne  by  the  depositors  of  bii^lion  ;  and  an  assay  office 
alone  would  require  for  its  establishment  an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, besides  salaries,  wages,  and  other  annual  expenses,  amounting  each  year 
probably  to  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

3.  The  local  trade  of  California,  and  its  commerce  with  the  nations  of  the 
Pacific,  imperatively  require  the  facilities  for  coining  in  that  portion  of  diis 
Union ;  yet,  as  gold  is  its  chief  production,  much  of  it  may  and  should  be  ex- 
ported from  California  in  the  form  of  bars,  to  be  coined  in  New- York,  Phila- 
aelphia,  New-Orleans,  and  elsewhere. 

4.  It  is  by  some  persons  believed  that  branch  mints  in  New- York  and  Cali- 
fornia would  leave  the  mint  6X  Philadelphia  without  employment.  But,  if  we 
are  ever  to  have  sufficient  fractional  parts  of  dollars,  in  place  of  worn  Spanish 
coins,  there  will  be  work  enough  for  the  Philadelphia  mint  and  each  brancb  to 
do.  Let  them  also  manufacture  small  gold  coins,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
country ;  and  if  the  trade  of  New- York  requires  double  eagles,  let  them  be 
made  only  there.  Thus  work  enough  will  be  found  for  all,  without  a  monopcdy  to 
either,  and  fractional  gold  and  silver  coins  will  cease  to  be  held  at  several  per 
cent,  premiuni,  as  they  are  now.  Very  respectfully, 

Vour  ob't  serv't, 

R.  S.  McCuixoH. 

P.  S.  That  the  coining  power  of  the  mint  is  still  only  the  same  as  in  1847, 
to  wit,  about  $3,000,000  per  month,  if  in  eagles  only ,  is  shown  by  the  following 
facts : 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December  last,  the  mint  worked  to  ita 
mcLximum,  in  order  to  close  the  accounts  on  the  1st  January,  1851,  with  as  small 
an  uncoined  balance  as  possible,  which,  nevertheless,  amounted  to  $5,484,316, 
as  above. 

In  November,  there  was  ccnned : 

Double  Eagles 196,170,  pieces  worth  $3,923,400 

Quarter  Eagles 27,320,       "  "  68,300 

Gold  Dollars 94,800,      "  "  94,800 

Total 318,290  pieces $4,086,500 

Suppose  that  every  piece  had  been  an  eagle^  we  should  have  318,290  pieces 
at  $10— $3,182,900— and  during  this  month  $17,500  only  of  silver,  or  a  half 
day's  work  in  silver  was  done. 

In  December,  there  was  coined  at  the  mint^ 

Double  Eagles 189,821,      worth       $3,796,420 

Quarter  Eagles 45,000  "  112,200 

GoldDollars 78,098  '•  78,098 

Tottl 312,919  pieces  worth  $3,987,018 

If  these  312,919  pieces  had  all  been  eagles^  they  would  have  amounted  to 
$3,129,190.  During  this  month  there  was  coined  in  silver  only  $42,700,  beinf, 
say,  1}  day's  work  in  silver. 

Hence,  we  may  calculate  that  the  mint  can  coin,  if  gold  alone  be  struck,  and 
of  only  one  kind  or  denomination  of  coin : 

Gold  Dollars say  $325,000  per  month. 

Quarter  Eagles 812,500        " 

Half  Eagles 1,625,000        ♦' 

Eagles 3,250,000        •« 

Double  Eagles 6,500.000        '* 

R.  S.  McC« 

llie  operations  of  the  Philadelphia  mint  continue  to  be  almost  entirely 
%  double  eagles,  or  $20  pieces,  which  are  of  very  little  utility  as  a  ourrenoy 
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to  the  people  at  large,  although  thej  serve  the  purpose  of  bankers  admira- 
bly well.  The  double  eagles  being  of  but  little  service  as  a  coin  in  the 
operation  of  general  trade,  seek  the  bank  vaults,  and  become  the  basis  on 
which  at'  least  twice  their  amount  of  small  bills  are  issued.  The  only 
effect,  therefore,  instead  of  giving  the  people  a  better  currency,  is  to  pro- 
mote the  dangerous  circulation  of  promises  that  so  frequently  have  proved 
feithless.     Coins  over  $5  in  value  each  are  of  very  little  use  for  the  pur- 

Eose  of  retail  trade,  yet  nearly  all  the  gold  has  been  turned  into  pieces  of 
igher  denominations.    The  operations  of  the  mint  were  as  follows: 

GOINAGB ^PHILADSLFHIA  MINT. 

Gold  Qoar-  Double 

surer.        DoUen.    lerEeffies.    HelfEafloi.      Eaglei^  Eaylca.  Total  Gold. 

1847..  1,347,580..      ..  76,535.. 4,598,955.. 8.620,264 -.     ..13,296,080 

1849...  922.750..  688,567..  53,235-.    665.350. .6,536,180..      ..  7,948.332 

1850...  409,600..  481,953. .632,307..    322.455.. 2,914,510.. 23,405,220  ..27,756.445 

3®^^"  I  98,850. .702,968. .682,476,.    243,815-     ..12,960,940   ..13,969,688 

In  this  table  we  find  that  the  lai^e  pieces,  which  are  as  useless  for  circu* 
lation  as  bullion,  are  almost  exclusively  coined.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year,  in  order,  apparently,  to  make  a  show  of  furnishing  small  coin, 
the  coinage  of  silver,  which  has  been  at  a  premium  of  several  per  cent., 
has  almost  entirely  ceased.  Where  gold  dollars  are  struck  in  the  place 
of  half  dimes,  the  amount  shows  better  for  the  mint,  and  when  $20  pieces 
are  stnickin  theplaee  of  halfdollars^  the  mint  shows  a  high  figure,  but  th^ 
community  get  no  currency.  The  new  post-office  law  requires  that  the 
whole  country  should  be  supplied  with  the  new  3  cent  pieces,  but  provides 
no  mint  capable  of  furnishing  them. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  unless  mints  are  established  in  San  Francisco 
and  New-York,  the  country  must  suffer  great  inconvenience  and  disastrous 
looses  from  the  stimulus  4ich  the  prese^state  of  things  gives  to  the  bank 
expansion.  The  amount  of  capital  already  organized  in  several  states,  and 
to  go  shortly  into  operation,  is  not  far  short  of  $10,000,000,  and  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  this  wiU  not  only  give  rise  to  a  much  larger  amount  of  paper 
money  to  circulate  as  a  currency,  but  the  issue  of  this  paper  in  exchange 
for  individual  obligations,  which  are  created  for  the  purposes  of  specula- 
tion, will  give  rise  to  further  demands,  as  their  obligations  mature.  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  when  bank  loans  beget  a  demand  for  their  own  expan- 
sion, and  the  cry  for  more  bank  capital  to  "  meet  the  wants  of  business** 
always  increases,  industry  becomes  absorbed  in  idle  speculations.  The 
want  of  a  mint  of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  circulating  coins,  is  now 
(he  chief  element  in  stimulating  this  expansion.  The  question  of  expense 
is  fully  met  by  a  seignorage  or  tax  upon  eoinage,  until  the  mint  shall  be 
paid  for. 
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THE  LEGEND  OP  THE  LAKE  OF  BOLSENA. 

There  are  as  manj  ways  of  waking  up  a  man  as  of  killing  a  dog ;  which 
the  old  proverb  proves  to  be  multifarious,  by  cunningly  saying  only  that 
there  are  more  than  one.  We  do  not  mean  to  speak  now  of  the  psycho- 
logical phenomena  elicited  by  waking  up  one  with  a  feather  applied  to 
his  nose,  a  too  generous  pinch  of  sneezing-snuff,  or  even  a  tumbler  of  cold 
water.  Every  collegian  is  familiar,  from  personal  experience,  with  those 
methods  of  excitation.  But  while  we,  a  poor  college  lad,  on  a  furlough 
through  the  south  of  Italy,  were  dreaming  and  nodding  in  the  corner  of 
an  old  Veturino's  travelling  machine,  we  often  noted  the  pleasurable  ex- 
citement following  the  usually  unpleasant  transition  from  sleep  to  waking, 
when  it  was  caused  by  the  name  of  some  classic  monument,  or  romantic 
place  joyously  cried  out  by  our  fellow  passengers.  "  There's  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's !"  is  ofben  the  signal  for  raising  your  drooping  head,  and 
rubbing  your  drowsy  eyes  as  you  jolt  Romeward  over  the  wastes  of  Cam- 
pania. "  There's  Mount  Vesuvius !"  scares  up  the  traveller,  as  he  ap- 
proaches Naples  by  land,  and  stretches  his  neck  to  look  at  the  pillar  of 
white  smoke  steaming  up  from  Vulcan's  time-honored  blacksmith  shop. 

One  particular  night  in  autumn,  1845,  we  had  been  serving  for  a  shuttle- 
cock between  the  left  shoulder  of  a  ponderous  Dutch  traveller  and  the 
side  of  a  villanous  old  Italian  traveling  coach  for  some  hours,  when  we 
were  roused  by  the  Veturino,  who  bent  down,  as  he  hoarsely  announced 
through  the  front  window,  "  ecco  Visola  cPAmalasunia.^^  "  There  is  the 
island  of  Amalasunta !"  We  let  down  the  panel  at  our  side,  and  as  we 
gazed  before  us,  lay  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Bolsena,  equally  famous  for 
the  recollections  of  its  warlike  history  and  the  flavor  of  its  luscious  eels, 
which  Horace  delighted  to  eat,  and  Dante  did  not  disdain  to  celebrate. 
Though  the  weather  was  mild,  the  night  was  misty,  and  we  dimly  dis- 
covered the  celebrated  island  rising  in  the  distance  upon  the  unruffled 
expanse  of  waters.  .  We  soon  rumbled  into  the  town  of  Bolsena,  attract- 
ing the  notice  especially  of  sundry  watch-dogs,  who,  in  sounds  of  various 
depth  and  volume,  complained  that  we  should  infringe  upon  the  monopoly 
of  noise  which  they  seemed  to  have  reserved  to  uiemselves  during  the 
night  in  Bolsena  by  a  charter  from  the  town  authorities.  After  sleeping 
at  a  comfortable  inn,  or  locancUi  as  it  is  styled  in  Italy,  some  of  us  wended 
our  way  to  the  Palazzo  Cozza,  a  noble  and  illustrious  family,  celebrated 
(as  various  mediaeval  portraits  hung  around  the  palace  walls  testify)  during 
other  times  for  their  indulgence  in  what  is  metaphorically  termed  "^re- 
eatingy'*  now  given  to  the  more  useful  avocation  of  breeding  chickens,  cab- 
bages and  cattle,  in  place  of  discord  and  feuds  upon  the  paternal  estate. 
From  the  battlements  of  their  grim  old  baronial  mansion  we  enjoyed  a 
view  of  the  beautiful  lake  spread  out  like  a  silver  mirror  under  the  rays 
of  the  morning  sun.  The  neighborhood  affords  an  enchanting  prospect, 
and  though  spreading  over  a  mountainous  district,  is  extremely  fertile. 
The  vineyards  which  abound  there  furnish  the  same  wine  to  be  enjoyed 
round  Orvieto  and  Monte  Fiascone,  but  it  looks  blacker  at  you  when  you 
are  going  to  drink  it,  and  bites  you  as  it  goes  down.  We  will  not  ven- 
ture to  bring  forward  our  own  opinion  upon  a  point  of  such  vital  iniport* 
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anoe ;  but  venerable  authority,  historical  and  poetical,  asserts  that  it  al- 
ways went  excellently  well  with  the  unparalleled  eels  of  the  lake. 

Our  eye  immediately  sought  for  the  fatal  island.  It  is  small,  but  rises 
abruptly  to  some  height  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  There  is  not  far 
distant  from  it  an  islet  smaller  than  the  first  one,  equally  romantic,  and 
which  also  has  its  legend.  But  we  will  content  ourselves  for  the  present 
with  recounting  the  historical  circumstances  connect^  with  that  of  Amala- 
sunta. 

This  remarkable  woman  was  a  royal  princess,  daughter  to  Theodoric, 
the  warlike  king  of  the  Goths.  Perhaps  she  would  have  remained  un- 
known in  history  had  not  singular  circumstances  placed  her  upon  an  emi- 
Dence.  Her  father  was  comparatively  young ;  her  husband,  Cutaric,  and 
her  son,  Atalaric,  ensured  the  Goths  of  warlike  male  succession  to  the 
throne.  Unexpectedly  her.  husband  died,  and  soon  afler  Theodoric,  by 
pecial  providence,  or  human  treachery,  was  hurried  out  of  the  world — Ata- 
aric  being  only  ten  years  old.  Amalasunta  was  thus  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  nation,  used  to  bow  with  submission  only  before  a  terrible 
military  despot.  She  was  equal  to  her  new  task.  She  kept  up  the  vigor 
of  Theodoric's  government,  and  excelled  him  in  prudence,  conciliating  the 
favor  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Justinian,  checking,  by  timely  and  far-seeing 
management,  the  advance  of  the  Visigoths  under  Amalric,  and  gaining 
even  the  favor  of  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome.  She  kept  near  her 
person,  and  employed  in  her  councils,  the  celebrated  Cassiodorus,  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  and  judicious  writers  of  his  age.  Mild  and  generous 
with  those  who  obeyed  her  rule — those  who  attempted  to  thwart  her 
plans,  found  her  as  lion-hearted  as  her  terrible  father  had  been.  She  was, 
however,  just  and  impartial,  and  it  was  found  both  a  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous attempt  to  sow  discontent  among  her  subjects. 

The  first  serious  disagreement  between  her  and  the  leading  men  among 
her  people,  was  the  plan  of  education  she  marked  out  for  her  son  Atalaric. 
The  Goths  could  not  understand  the  use  of  having  him  instructed  in  the 
crafl  of.  the  Romans,  called  arts  and  sciencea     They  were  scandalized  at 
his  being  placed  under  Roman  tutors  and  professors.     The  Queen^^egent 
was  informed  that  they  grumbled  bitterly  at  her  worrying  their  young 
master  to  death,  and  thought  that  she  had  the  design  of  killing  him  by 
these  stupid,  unmanly  studies,  so  as  to  get  married  and  reign  in  his  place. 
She  treated  their  ignorant  impertinence  with  contempt.     One  day,  how- 
ever, the  matter  took  a  serious  form.     Entering  the  room  of  her  son,  she 
found  that  careless  boy,  like  a  "  neer-do-weel"  that  he  was,  engaged  in 
some  vulgar  game,  in  place  of  studying  the  task  which  his  old  Roman 
Doctor  had  proposed  for  his  attentive  perusal.     The  high-blooded  woman 
gave  him  a  sonorous  box  upon  the  ear,  whereupon  the  booby  ran  out  cry- 
ing with  might  and  main.     The  faces  of  the  tough  old  Goths  to  whom  he 
told  the  story  of  his  sorrows,  grew  amazingly  long  and  thoughtful  at  his 
blubbering  narrative.     They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  carry- 
ing love  for  literature  to  an  unpardonable   excess.     The  gravest  and 
wisest  of  them  considered  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  wait  upon  the 
queen,  and  tell  her  the  Goths  thought  the  way  after  which  she  educated 
her  son  an  extremely  bad  one.     "  No  man,"  said  they,  "  who  is  fond  of 
letters,  can  be  brave,  for  they  only  make  one  mean  and  chicken-hearted. 
Our  excellent  lord  Theodoric  did  not  know  how  to  write  his  own  name, 
nor  how  to  read  it  when  another  had  done  it  for  him ;  and  yet  see  how 
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many  nations  he  has  conquered.  He  never  let  the  Gk>th8  go  to  school, 
for  he  knew  very  well  that  he  who  is  afraid  of  a  switch,  will  never  stand 
up  against  the  lance  and  the  sword.  Send  away  those  musty  old  Roman 
pedants,  and  let  your  son  be  accompanied  with  young  warriors  of  his  own 
age,  and  trained  up  to  reign  afber  the  plain  old  &8hion  of  the  Goths.^ 
Though  such  pretensions  were  extremely  annoying  to  Amalasunta,  she 
was  forced  to  yield  to  them  for  fear  of  exasperating  her  people  too  far. 
This  condescension  was  the  ruin  of  Atalaric  The  young  men  with  whom 
be  began  to  associate  drew  him  gradually  into  every  vice,  and  rendered 
him  deaf  to  the  wise  counsels  of  his  mother.  They  even  began  to  sow 
disaffection  among  the  people,  representing  how  unbecoming  it  was  thaX  a 
woman  should  be  the  chief  of  such  a  warlike  nation  as  the  Goths. 

Things  went  so  far  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  government^ 
and  even  life  of  the  queen.  But  she  was  vfide  awake,  and  resolved  to 
frustrate  their  plans  of  treason.  She  found  out  that  the  chief  promoters 
of  disloyalty  were  three  personages  filling  places  of  great  trust  in  the  king- 
dom. With  admirable  precaution  she  sent  them  to  military  commands 
on  opposite  ends  of  the  kingdom,  under  pretence  that  their  valor  alone 
could  make  the  frontiers  safe.  This  might  have  made  them  her  friends, 
or  at  least  put  an  end  to  their  machinations.  It  was  not  so  in  fact,  how- 
ever, for  they  still  continued  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  against 
the  queen,  keeping  up  by  inflammatory  letters  their  old  connections,  and 
plotting  to  deprive  her  of  the  regency  and  the  tutorship  of  her  son.  Ap- 
prized of  these  proceedings,  the  proud-souled  woman  resolved  to  settle 
matters  forever  between  herself  and  these  petulent  opponents.  She  wrote 
letters  to  the  Emperor  Justinian,  with  whom  she  continued  on  terms  <^ 
friendship,  strengthened  by  the  presents  with  which  the  adroit  Amalasunta 
mollified  the  heart  of  the  avaricious  Greek.  She  mentioned  that  desiring 
some  truce  from  the  weighty  cares  of  the  administration,  she  meditated  a 
little  trip  to  Constantinople,  and  wished  to  know  if  she  would  be  favorably 
received  in  case  she  should  make  her  appearance  jn  the  imperial  city. 
The  answer  was  fully  satisfactory. 

She  then  secretly  dispatched  a  vessel  to  Durazzo  in  Albania  with  a 
few  of  her  most  trusty  ministers,  forty  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and 
other  objects  of  rare  value,  with  orders  to  await  there  her  further  plea> 
sure.  She  then  boldly  ordered  the  three  revolutionary  leaders,  who  were 
now  loud  in  their  complaints  against  her,  to  be  secretly,  if  it  could  be, 
summarily,  at  all  hazards — put  to  death.  Her  satellites  obeyed  her  or- 
ders, and  no  confusion  following  which  she  could  not  control,  the  arrange- 
ments she  had  made  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  that  this  bold  stroke  should 
fail,  were  countermanded,  and  the  trip  to  Constantinople  put  off  to  an  in- 
definite period. 

The  next  affliction  the  queen  had  to  endure  was  on  the  part  of  her  son. 
The  graceless  Atalaric,  for  whom  she  had  undergone  so  many  trials,  passed 
his  time  in  excesses  of  eating  and  drinking  with  his  infamous  companions, 
and  in  the  foulest  and  most  reckless  debauchery.  In  vain  did  his  fond 
and  noble  mother  endeavor  to  reclaim  him.  Not  a  trace  of  his  former 
virtue  or  docility  remained,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  died  a  victim 
of  disease,  brought  on  by  his  own  folly.  Even  this  grievous  misfortune, 
though  it  sorely  afflicted,  did  not  discourage  Amalasunta.  Her  spirit  and 
ambition  remained  unabated.  She  had  thought  first  of  resigning  her  pow- 
er into  the  hands  of  l^e  Greek  Emperor,  and  retiring  to  Constantinople ; 
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liut  this  hopeless  design  vanished  with  the  momentary  dejection  which  had 
suggested  it  She  resolved  to  hold  fast  the  power  she  had  wielded  so 
far  in  her  son's  behalf,  and  boldly  assumed  the  style  and  title  of  Queen  of 
the  Goths.  Casting  warily  around  in  her  examination  of  what  elements 
would  be  in  favor,  or  in  opposition  to  her  plans,  she  found  only  one  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way,  for  among  the  nation  in  general  those  who  loved  her 
did  not  oppose  her,  and  those  who  loved  her  not,  feared  her  too  much  to 
i^w  much  opposition. 

There  was  one  man,  Theodatus,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Theodoric,  and 
consequently  her  cousin,  whom  Ainalasunta  found  it  hard  to  explain.  He 
led  then  a  retired  life  in  Tuscany,  but  she  was  far  too  wary  to  trust  him. 
He,  like  Boethius,  and  others  at  the  court  of  Theodoric,  had  studied  con* 
siderable  literature  and  some  philosophy.  He  was  a  patron  of  learning, 
and  could  read  and  write — qualifications  which  then  by  themselves  alone 
made  a  roan  a  good  deal  of  a  scholar.  He  was  cautious  and  prudent,  but 
was  also  believed  to  be  a  miser  and  a  coward.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
practised  audacious  extortions  in  Tuscany,  and  after  warning  him  suffi- 
ciently, Amalasunta,  with  her  usual  thoroughness  of  manner,  had  him 
summoned  to  Ravenna,  tried  before  a  court,  and  compelled  to  make  over 
to  the  rightful  owners,  with  far  less  ceremony  than  dispatch,  the  ill-gotten 
treasures  wherewith  he  had  filled  his  coffers.  This  was  the  kind  of  man 
it  now  became  necessary  for  her  to  make  sure  of.  The  manner  in  which 
she  set  about  solving  the  problem  was  characteristic.  She  might  have 
tried  to  buy  or  bribe  him,  but  she  had  offended  him,  and  this  would  not 
be  easy.  She  might  have  had  him  removed  by  secret  violence,  or  open 
aggression ;  but  this  would  have  created  suspicion,  perhaps  enmity  in  the 
whole  kingdom  against  her.  Amalasunta,  moreover,  though  daring,  was 
conscientious.  To  intimidate  him  she  hardly  could,  for  with  all  his  know- 
ledge of  her  ambition,  courage,  and  energy,  he  was  now  supposed  to  be 
plotting  against  her.  Judging  him  to  be  a  man  of  naturally  mild  disposi- 
tion, whom  disappointment  only  had  soured,  she  resolved  to  gain  him 
over  by  an  act  of  imprecedented  generosity.  She  made  him  an  offer  of 
partnership  in  her  power,  of  the  title  of  King  of  the  Goths,  and  the  hand 
of  their  Queen  !  By  his  acceptance  of  this  splendid  offer,  she  hoped  that 
she  would  identify  with  her  own  the  only  interest  that  seemed  at  all  likely 
to  oppose  it,  while  at  the  same  time  she  felt  confident  that  in  simple  fact 
all  real  power  would  remain  in  her  own  hands.  Her  reliance  upon  her 
diplomatic  tact,  did  not  prevent  her  from  binding  Theodatus  under  a  so- 
lemn oath  to  abide  by  the  conditions  upon  which  alone  she  wished  him  to 
assume  the  rank  and  style  of  sovereign.  Never  was  man  more  falsely 
judged,  or  woman  more  sadly  deceived.  The  queen  ought  to  have  known 
that  a  nature  so  quiet  as  that  of  Theodatus  in  a  bad  man,  could  not  but 
serve  as  a  smooth  surface  to  conceal  the  foulness  of  envy,  malice,  and 
hatred,  where  such  passions  had  been  once  excited,  and  nursed  through 
long  years  of  neglect.  Amalasunta  feared  and  mistrusted  Theodatus,  but 
she  was  noble  and  generous — ^Theodatus  hated  Ainalasunta,  and  he  was 
neither.  As  soon  as  he  came  into  power,  the  perfidious  wretch  unscrupu- 
lously broke  every  promise  he  had  made,  and  remembered  nothing  in  his 
benefactress  but  her  former  severe  justice  against  his  person. 

With  the  blind  fury  of  a  vicious  nature,  long  dormant,  but  suddenly 
roused  to  action  by  the  stings  of  vengeance,  hatred  and  jealousy,  he  re- 
solved and  accomplished  the  downfall  of  the  queen,  with  a  brutality  of 
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violence  which  even  she  was  unable  to  p&rry.  Attacking  first  her  out- 
ward defences,  in  a  short  period  he  caused  all  who  were  influential  and  her 
friends  to  be  murdered.  He  had  succeeded  already  in  alienating  the  af- 
fections of  the  people ;  and  to  complete  her  misery  and  disappointment, 
he  had  her  removed  by  sudden  force  from  the  brilliant  theatre  of  her  ex- 
ploits to  the  little  island  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  which  now  bears  her 
name. 

Here  was  confined  in  bitter  solitude  the  lion-like  daughter  of  Theodoric, 
the  first  King  of  the  Goths.  Her  complaints  against  the  treachery  of  one 
whom  she  had  raised  from  dishonorable  obscurity  to  a  royal  throne,  were 
answered  only  by  the  rippling  of  the  waves  of  the  lake  against  the  rocky 
barriers  of  her  prison.  A  terrible  catastrophe  still  remained  to  consum- 
mate the  misery  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  island 
of  blood  which  was  to  become  her  tomb.  Theodatus  had  recourse  to  the 
groundless  accusation  of  unfaithfulness,  to  blast  her  reputation  among  the 
Goths ;  and  that  her  death  might  be  as  cruel  as  ignominious,  he  empowered 
those  among  the  barbarian  nobility  who  nurtured  the  oldest  and  most 
bitter  feelings  of  revenge  against  her,  to  proceed  to  the  island  as  the  mm- 
isters  of  his  wary  and  watchful  justice.  They  fully  understood  the  nature 
of  their  mission,  and  glutted  their  own  vengeance,  while  they  calmed  the 
apprehensions  of  the  tyrant  by  the  horrid  method  of  strangling  the  wretch- 
ed princess  in  a  bath. 

The  cruelty  of  Theodatus  did  not  remain  unpunished.  The  Emperor 
Justinian,  either  for  the  sake  of  a  pretext  to  move  against  the  Goths,  or 
out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  murdered  Amalasunta,  ordered  the 
imperial  army  to  march  against  Theodatus,  under  the  far-famed  command- 
er Belisarius.  Tlie  cowardly  monarch,  being  unfit  to  defend  the  kingdom 
against  so  great  a  general,  and  the  Groths  seeing  the  danger  resulting  from 
his  dastardly  irresolution,  put  him  to  death,  and  elected  another  chief  in 
his  stead. 


SONNET. 

Come,  blessed  May !  and  with  thy  smiles  complete 

The  bliss  and  beauty  of  all  earthly  things ; 

How  spring  the  flowers  for  thee — what  joyful  wings 
M  ike  glad  the  forest  shade,  thy  welcome  sweet ! 
What  though  I  join  them  not — what  thoaeh  my  feet 

Thread  not  thy  green  nooks  where  the  shy  thrush  sings  f 

Yet  as  the  fettered  captive  oft>times  flings 
A  languid  eye  from  oat  nis  loathed  retreat 
Oil  the  fair  earth  and  sweet  face  of  the  sky, 

So  I  on  thee,  and  feel  thy  blessed  sway 
Full  o'er  my  heart.    Oh !  never  may  my  eye 

Gaze  undieligh ted.  while  thy  daisies  gay 
Sheet  every  pasturef  while  thy  fresh  gales  sigh 

To  dewy  roses  and  white  thorns.    Come,  blessed  May 
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GiHARLES  STEWART,  U.  8.  Natt. 

The  events  of  what  has  been  popularly  known  as  "  The  late  War/* 
were  productive  of  moral  results,  of  far  greater  importance  than  those 
which  have  flowed  from  any  other  occurrences  in  the  present  century,  and  the 
time  and  money  which  the  war  cost  were  cheaply  expended,  in  placing  the 
country  in  a  position  before  the  world,  for  which,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, she  might  in  vain  have  struggled  through  a  century.  The  mere  glory 
of  our  naval  victories,  great  as  it  is,  was  by  no  means  the  most  substantial 
acquisition  by  the  country  in  those  three  brilliant  years.  Our  arms  had  hum* 
bled  the  Mediterranean  pirates,  and  our  commerce  was  safe  in  that  quarter ; 
but,  although  the  nations  of  Europe  were  unequal  to  a  contest  with  the  English 
on  the  ocean,  the  respect  they  entertained  for  American  prowess  was  small 
indeed,  and  the  avidity  with  which  they  preyed  upon  our  commerce,  be- 
fore and  during  the  war,  was  equalled  only  by  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
made  restitution,  when,  not  only  England,  but  the  world,  had  been  set 
•right  upon  the  point  of  ocean  supremacy  ;  and  years  of  peace  and  unmo- 
lested commerce  have  been  enjoyed,  instead  of  the  constant  vexation,  loss 
and  indignities,  that  were  wantonly  inflicted,  when  we  were  supposed  in- 
capable of  defence.  The  triumphs  of  the  British  navy  for  above  a  cen- 
tury had  been  so  uninterrupted,  and  the  moral  influence  they  had  acquired 
in  consequence  had  become  so  prodigious,  that  it  was  generally  believed, 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  they  were  invincible,  and  that  no  other  nation 
had  any  chance  of  success  in  combating  them  upon  the  ocean. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  presented  itself  in  the  resolution  of  the 
United  States  government,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  to  lay  up  all 
government  vessels  in  ordinary,  to  prevent  their  being  taken  by  the  ene- 
my. This  extraordinary  resolution  was  changed  only  by  the  energetio  re- 
m'onstrances  of  Captains  Stewart  and  Bainbridge,  whose  representatipns  to 
Mr.  Madison  induced  him  to  annul  the  order,  which  had  already  been  is- 
sued to  Com.  Rodgers,  and  to  permit  the  vessels  to  go  to  sea ;  and  this 
was  assented  to  by  two  of  the  cabinet  only,  on  the  ground  that  the  vessela 
would  be  lost  at  once,  and  would  be  of  no  further  trouble. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no  words  can  express  the  excitement  caused 

throughout  Europe,  when,  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  war,  the  unpar. 

alleled  news  reached  England  of  the  successive  capture  of  three  crack 

frigates,  in  three  distinct  combats,  with  the  despised  "shingle-palaces"  of 

America.     The  fact  that  English  frigates,  manned  and  oflicered  by  the 

elite  of  the  British  navy,  struck  to  vessels  of  the  same  class  and  force| 

and  that  not  in  one  combat,  but  in  three  disUnct  flghts,  fell  like  a  bomo 

amid  British  Councils.     England  was  stunned  as  by  an  earthquake*  an^ 

the  startled  nations  of  Europe  discovered  the  "  small  black  cloud,"  dea- 

"tined  to  involve  forever  British  maritime  power.     When  the  English 

recovered  from  their  astonishment,  they  babbled  franticly  of  "unequflj 

force,"  **  larger  ships,"  "  heavier  metal,"  and  "  English  deserters."    Bii 

neither  of  these  excuses  had  ever  been  needted  in  9ie  prdf  ious  hundred 

years ;  and  the  continued  victories  of  the  American  navy,  through  thci 
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succeeding  two  years,  convicted  John  Bull  of  his  vain  boasting,  and 
developed  a  iact,  which  has  since,  in  the  operation  of  thiity-five  years  of 
peace,  been  fully  confirmed  and  admitted,  in  and  out  of  Parliament  It 
is  this,  viz. :  that  American  ofRcers  and  seamen  are  more  skillful,  prompt 
and  active,  than  the  English,  and  are,  therefore,  more  than  their  match 
when  there  is  ar^  equal  numerical  force.  These  qualities,  so  charactenstio 
«f  the  American  sailor,  were  peculiarly  marked  in  the  gallant  officer 
whose  career  we  sketch. 

Charles  Stewart  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  221  of  July,  17T6. 
Both  his  parents  were  natives  of  Ireland.  Ilis  father  came  to  America  at 
an  early  age,  and  followed  the  business  of  a  mariner  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice. Charles  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  and  before  he  was  quite 
two  years  old,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father.  Ilis  mother,  left  In 
the  midst  of  the  revolution  with  four  children  to  provide  for.  Lad  but  lim- 
ited means ;  but,  being  a  woman  of  great  energy  and  perseverance,  she 
performed' the  arduous  task  with  the  care  and  affection  of  a  devoted  pa- 
rent. At  the  age  of  13,  Charles,  having  a  strong  propensity  for  a  seafaring 
life,  commenced  that  profession  in  the  merchant-service,  in  which  he  gradu- 
ally rose,  through  the  several  grades,  from  a  cabin-boy  to  the  commander 
of  a  merchant  vessel,  and  was  often  entrusted  with  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  whole  cargoes.  In  the  early  part  of  1798,  when  there  was  a  strong 
probability  of  a  war  with  France,  he  was  induced  to  offer  his  services  to 
his  country.  They  were  accepted ;  and  on  the  13th  of  March,  1798,  he 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States,  44,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
carry.  In  this  ship  he  remained  until  1800.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year 
Mr.  Stewart,  finding  that  persons  were  appointed  to  the  command  of  small 
vessels  in  the  service  immediately  upon  entering  the  navy,  and  over  the 
heads  of  older  officers,  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  his 
commission,  and  stated  to  him  that  he  was  anxious  to  be  in  the  line  of 
promotion,  and  of  glory  :  and  that  if  others,  who  had  subsequently  enter- 
ed the  navy,  were  appointed  to  commands,  while  he  remained  in  the  posi- 
tion of  first  lieutenant  on  board  a  frigate,  he  must  request  the  acceptance 
of  his  commission  by  the  department.  The  secretary  replied,  that  he  had 
supposed  that  his  position  as  1st  lieutenant  on  board  a  fine  frigate,  to  be 
much  more  agreeable,  than  would  be  the  command  of  a  small  vessel ;  that 
Tiis  services  were  appreciated  by  the  department,  but  that  this  was  the  rea- 
son of  his  not  having  been  promoted.  The  odd  nautical  proverb,  "never 
spoil  a  good  first  officer  by  promotion,"  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  this 
case.  He  also  promised  him  the  first  vacant  command.  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, promoted  soon  after  to  the  command  of  the  U.  S.  schooner  Experi- 
ment, of  18  guns,  to  cruise  on  the  West  India  station.  On  the  1st  of 
Sept,  of  the  same  year,  he  fell  in  with  the  French  schooner  Deux  Amis, 
of  eight  guns,  which  the  Experiment  engaged,  and  captured  without  any 
Joss,  afler  an  action  often  minutes.  While  on  this  cruise  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing patriotic  act,  which  will  ever  be  remembered  by  his  country  :  "  Be- 
ing short  of  water,  he  proceeded  to  St.  Rupert's  Bay,  in  St.  Domingo,  and 
while  there,  H.  B.  M.  ship  Alert,  Capt.  Nash,  accompanied  by  his  majes- 
ty's ship  Siam,  Capt.  Matson,  arrived  and  anchored ;  soon  after,  Lieut. 
Stewart  received  a  letter  from  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  named  Amos 
Beeley,  stating  that  he  had  been  impressed  on  board  the  British  ship  Siam, 
and  claiming  an  interference  for  his  release.    Although  Lieut.  Stewart's  pow- 
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«r  was  loadequate  to  enforoe  his  demand  for  tbe  release  of  Seeley,  the  tnro 
ahips  mounting  30  guns  each,  his  patriotic  heart  could  not  withstand  tha 
appeal  of  his  countryman,  and,  prompted  by  that  chivalry  and  patriotisini 
which  were  destined  to  blaze  out  in  atler  life  so  gloriously,  he  resolved  on 
opening  a  correspondence  with  the  British  captain  for  the  release  of  Seeley. 
A  polite  note  was  addressed  by  Lieut.  S.  to  the  senior  officer,  conveying  the 
request  that  Amos  Seeley  might  be  transferred  from  his  majesty's  ship  Siaai 
to  the  schooner  under  his  command,  that  he  might  be  restored  to  his  iaa»- 
ily  and  his  home.  The  British  captain  demurred,  but  in  answer  requested 
«  personal  interview,  wherein  he  remarked  to  Lieut.  Stewart,  that  the  war 
in  which  his  Majesty  was  engaged  was  arduous ;  that  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining men  for  his  numerous  fleets  and  ships  of  war  was  great ;  and  thi^ 
he  should  encounter  the  great  hazard  of  being  censured  by  his  govern- 
ment, should  he  lessen  his  force  by  yielding  up  his  men.  Lieut.  S.  m> 
plied  in  substance,  that  the  British  officers  had  too  long  trampled  on  the 
lights  and  liberties  of  his  countrymen ;  and  that  it  was  high  time  the|f 
had  learned  to  respect  the  rights  and  persons  of  an  independent  nation ; 
that  whatever  power  his  Majesty  claimed  over  his  own  subjects,  he  had 
no  right  to  exercise  it  over  a  people  who  had  forced  him  to  acknowledge 
their  independence;  that  to  resume  this  power  was  to  belie  his  own 
aolemn  act,  and  practise  a  deception  on  the  world.  It  was  stoted  in  an- 
awer,  that  Seelej  was  impressed  in  England,  as  an  Englishman ;  to  which 
Lieut.  Stewart  replied,  "  Then  prove  him  so,  and  I  have  done ;  but  if  you 
cannot,  I  am  prepared  to  prove  him  a  citizen  of  the  United  States^'* 
Seeley  was  at  once  transferred  to  the  schooner.  Shortly  afler,  while  cruis- 
ing under  the  lee  of  the  island  of  Bermuda,  the  Experiment  discovered 
two  vessels,  one  a  brig  of  war,  the  other  a  three-masted  schooner,  both 
standing  for  her,  under  a  press  of  sail,  and  displaying  English  colors. 

The  Experiment  hove  to,  and  the  British  signal  of  the  day  was  made, 
which  not  being  answered  by  the  strange  vessels  by  the  time  they  wove 
within  gun-shot,  that  signal  was  hauled  down,  and  the  Experiment  stood 
away  with  all  sail  set.  A  chase  was  now  commenced,  which  lasted  two 
hours,  when,  finding  that  they  were  out-sailed  by  the  Experiment,  they  relin- 
quished the  pursuit,  and  bore  away,  under  easy  sail,  firing  a  gun  to  wind- 
ward, and  hoisting  French  colors.  Lieut.  Stewart  now  mancauvred  fab 
schooner  so  as  to  bring  her  in  the  enemy's  wake,  to  windward,  when  a  chase 
was  made  on  his  part.  At  eight  o'clock  at  night  the  Experiment  closed 
with  the  three-masted  schooner,  which  was  the  stemmost  of  the  hostile 
vessels ;  and  having  taken  a  position  on  her  larboard  quarter,  opened  a 
fire  upon  her  from  the  great  guns  and  small  arms,  which,  in  about  fiv^ 
minutes,  compelled  her  to  strike.  She  was  immediately  taken  possession 
of,  and  proved  to  be  the  French  schooner  of  war  La  Diane,  of  14  guns 
and  65  men,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Parradeau.  The  detention,  occasioned 
by  removing  the  prisoners,  enabled  the  brig  of  war  to  escape.  She 
mounted,  as  was  afterwards  learned,  18  guns,  i^d  had  a  crew  of  120  men. 
The  Experiment  proceeded  to  St.  Christopher's  with  her  prize.  Soon 
afterwards  she  put  to  sea,  and  oxi  the  16th  of  Nov.  fell  in  with  an  armed 
schooner  in  the  night,  chased,  attacked,  and  conquered  her.  This  vessel 
proved  to  be  the  Louisa  Bridger,  of  Bermuda,  carrying  8  nine  poundeia^ 
and  a  stout  crew  of  Bermudians,  principally/  n^roes.  She  was  much  cnl 
op,  and  in  a  sinkuig  condition.  The  Experiment  having  given  every  xe- 
quisitfi  i^d  to  her  British  opponent^  whom  sfaa  had  xmataken  for  an  enemji 
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^omisaed  him,  and  returned  to  her  station  to  windward  of  Mariegalante 
and  Guadaloupe,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  French  privateers 
and  their  prizes.  On  the  14th  of  Dec.  she  fell  in  with  the  privateer 
Flambeau,  of  16  guns  and  90  men,  with  a  prize  brig,  steering  for  Marie> 
galante.  The  breeze  being  light,  and  the  enemy  to  windward,  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  before  there  was  any  prospect  of  closing  with  him.  Not» 
withstanding  all  the  exertions  of  the  Experiment,  the  Flambeau  escaped 
in  shore,  but  her  prize  was  re-taken.  This  vessel  proved  to  be  the  Zebra, 
of  and  from  Baltimore,  laden  with  flour.  During  this  important  cruise  Uie 
'Experiment  re-captured  several  American  vessels ;  sometimes  as  many  as 
two  or  three  in  a  day,  and  thus  rescued  American  property  to  an  im- 
mense amount. 

Accounts  now  arrived  of  peace  having  been  made  with  the  French  Re- 
public :  the  Experiment  was  thereupon  sent  from  Martinique  to  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  from  thence  to  Curacoa,  to  look  for  the  U.  S.  biig 
Pickering  and  frigate  Insurgent ;  but  nothing  could  be  heard  of  those  Tes> 
sels  at  that  place ;  they  had  both  foundered  in  the  equinoctial  gale,  with  a 
store-ship  under  their  care,  and  all  hands  perished.  On  leaving  Curacoa^ 
the  Experiment  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  be  put  out  of  commission. 

On  her  passage  thither,  she  discovered  a  vessel  in  distress,  near  the 
island  of  Laona,  at  the  east  end  of  Hispaniola ;  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  rescue  from  the  jaws  of  death  about  sixty  persons  who  were  on  board 
of  her.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  families  of  the  most  respectable  inhabit- 
ants of  St  Domingo,  flying  from  the  aege  of  that  city  by  the  blacks.  The 
persons  thus  saved  from  destruction  had  remained  two  days,  without  any 
nourishment,  on  a  small  part  of  the  quarter-deck  of  their  vessel,  which  bad 
struck  upon  a  rock  that  went  through  her  bottom,  and  fixed  her  to  the 
reef;  the  greatest  part  of  her  being  under  water.  They  were  placed  in 
safety  on  board  the  Experitnent,  with  their  plate  and  other  valuables, 
which  the  sailors  had  recovered  by  diving  into  the  hold  of  the  wreck,  not- 
withstanding the  roughness  of  the  sea.  They  were  soon  restored  in  safety 
to  their  friends  in  St.  Domingo. 

They,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  in  general,  expressed  to  the  oflicers 
and  crew  of  the  Experiment  their  most  grateful  thanks,  showed  them  every 
possible  civility  and  attention,  and  furnished  them  with  fruit,  and  all  kinds 
of  stock  which  the  island  aflbrded,  in  such  great  profusion,  that  much  of  the 
supply  was  obliged  to  be  returned. 

Soon  afler  Lieut.  Stewart's  return  to  the  United  States,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of,  and  to  superintend  the  equipment  of  the  brig  Siren, 
for  the  Mediterranean  service ;  so  much  activity  was  employed  in  fitting 
her  out,  that  she  was  completely  coppered  in  ten  hours.  After  convoying 
some  merchant  vessels,  and  conveying  the  naval  consular  presents  to  Al- 
giers, he  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  the  port  appointed  for  the^general 
rendezvous  of  the  squadron.  There  they  heard  of  the  capture^f  the  frigate 
Philadelphia  by  the  Tripolitans,  and  Lieut.  Stewart  hastened  with  the  brig 
Siren,  to  aid  the  gallant  Decatur  in  his  victorious  efforts  against  these 
'savages — the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  memoirs  of  those  to 
whom  they  belong ;  a  victory  which  caused  the  Pope  to  exclaim,  '^  The 
Americans  have  done  more  for  Christendom  in  one  battle,  than  all  Europe 
in  a  century."  On  the  17th  of  May,  1804,  Lieut.  Stewart  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  master  and  commander ;  and  on  the  22d  of  April,  1806,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  navy.    The  yeara  I806-7|  he 
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wfts  employed  in  superintending  the  construction  of  gun-boats  at  New^ 
York,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  prosecuting  mercantile  enterpriset 
to  the  East  Indies,  the  Mediterran&n  and  Adriatic.  In  1812,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
frigate  Constellation ;  but  as  that  ship  required  so  much  repairs,  there  was 
little  hope  of  getting  her  to  sea  before  the  beginning  of  1813.  Captain 
Stewart,  on  the  declaration  of  war,  proceeded  to  Washington,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  and  having,  by  his  energetic  representations,  induced  th^ 
ffovemm^t  to  employ  the  navy,  he  projected  an  expedition  for  the 
Argus  and  Hornet  The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  approved 
of  it,  and  applied  to  Capt.  Stewart  to  undertake  its  direction.  On  his  re* 
turn  to  New-York,  he  found  that  those  vessels  had  sailed  in  the  squads 
ion  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Rogers ;  the  project,  of  course, 
was  abandoned.  He  therefore  resumed  the  command  of  the  Constelr 
lation,  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  1813,  was  anchored  in  Hampton 
Boads.  Having  learned  that  the  enemy  were  off  the  Chesapeake  in  great 
force,  and  presuming  that  they  would  soon  be  informed  of  her  situation, 
Capt  S.  sent  to  Hampton  at  midnight  for  a  Norfolk  pilot,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  a  retreat,  if  it  should  become  necessary.  At  seven  o'clock 
the  next  morning  the  enemy  appeared,  with  two  ships  of  the  line,  three 
frigates,  a  brig  and  a  schooner.  No  time  was  now  to  be  lost  Captain 
Stewart  got  up  his  anchor,  and  there  being  no  wind,  and  the  ebb  tide  ma% 
king,  commenced  kedging  his  ship  towards  Norfolk.  He  succeeded  in  get^ 
ting  her  partly  over  the  flats  at  Sewell's  Point,  when  the  tide  had  fallen  so 
much  that  she  took  the  ground.  By  this  time  the  enemy  were  within 
tiiree  miles,  when  they  were  obliged  to  anchor.  Capt.  Stewart,  ap|nre- 
hensive  that  they  would  kedge  up  one  of  their  line-of>battle  ships,  pressed 
all  the  craft  he  could  lay  hold  of,  unloaded  his  frigate  of  everything  that 
conld  be  removed,  and  made  preparations  for  burning  her  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity. He  sent  to  Norfolk  for  the  gun-boats  to  assist  him,  but  such  was 
their  condition,  that  none  of  them  could  be  sent  to  him.  As  the  enemy 
lay  quiet  for  the  want  of  wind,  until  the  flood  tide  made,  Capt  Stewart 
continued  lightening  the  ship.  At  the  flrst  quarter  she  floated.  He  then 
sent  off  the  boats  with  a  pilot,  to  station  them  on  the  different  shoals,  with 
lights,  and  with  these  precautions  he  was  enabled  to  get  the  ship  up  to  Nor* 
folk  in  the  night,  through  a  different  channel.  Her  safe  retreat  diffused 
universal  joy  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  to  whose  protection  she 
afterwards  greatly  contributed.  A  division  of  gun-boats  was  put  in  condi- 
tion £3r  service,  and  manned  from  her  crew.  By  this  means  the  communi- 
cation  between  James  River  and  Hampton  was  kept  open,  and  every  fa* 
cility  afforded  to  the  transportation  of  the  troops  to  their  different  stationSii 
Capt.  Stewart,  seeing  that  there  was  hardly  a  possibility  of  getting  €he 
Constellation  to  sea,  applied  for  and  obtained,  in  June,  1813,  the  command 
of  the  fdgate  Constitution,  then  vacant  by  the  appointment  of  Com.  Bain- 
bridge  to  the  superintendence  of  the  navy  yard  at  Boston.  On  the  30th 
of  December,  in  the  same  year,  the  Constitution  proceeded  to  sea  from 
Boston  harbor,  although  it  was  then  blockaded  by  seven  ships  of  war. 
During  this  cruise,  she  captured  the  British  schooner-of  war  Picton,  of  l^ 
guns,  together  with  a  letter-of-marque  ship  under  her  convoy ;  the  brig" 
Catharine  and  schooner  Phoenix ;  and  chased  a  British  frigate,  supposed  to^ 
be  La  Pique,  in  the  Mona  Passage.  On  the  4th  of  Apnl,  1814,  she  re» 
tvmed  to  Boston  Bay,  and  was-  chased  into  Marblehead  by  two  of  the 
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esemy's  heavy  frigates,  La  Nympke  and  'Junon.  In  December,  1814,  she 
proceeded  on  her  second  cruise,  under  the  command  of  Gapt  Stewart,  and 
on  the  ^th  of  the  same  month  she  captured  and  destroyed  the  brig  Lord 
Nelson.  She  cruised  off  Gape  Finisterre,  the  Rock  of  Lisbon  and  the  Ma- 
deiras, without  meeting  with  anything  except  a  merchant  ship  from  the 
lirer  Platte ;  but  on  the  20th  of  February,  1815,  at  two  o^dock  in  the  a£> 
tanoon,  two  ships  were  discovered  to  leeward.  Chase  was  given  imme- 
diately to  one  of  those  vessels,  which  was  several  miles  to  windward  of 
Ihe  other,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  her  off  from  her  consort,  but  without 
effect,  for  at  sunset  they  formed  a  junction,  and  prepared  to  receive  the 
Constitution.  She  soon  got  alongside  of  them,  and  commenced  the  action, 
which  was  kept  up  with  considerable  vivacity  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  for 
about  forty  minutes,  when  the  headmost  ship  bore  away,  and  the  stemmost 
struck  her  flag.  The  latter,  which  proved  to  be  H.  B.  M.  ship  Cyane,  i»- 
ted  at  20,  and  mounting  34  guns,  was  taken  possession  of,  and  her  consort 
pursued  without  delay.  She,  too,  the  Levant,  of  21  guns,  was  compelled 
te  surrender,  afler  exchanging  broadsides.  In  these  actions  tiie  Constitu- 
tion had  thr^e  men  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  The  British  ships  had  in 
oil,  thirty-five  killed  and  forty-two  wounded. 

Lieut.  Hoffman,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  states,  that 
*'The  Cyane  is  a  frigate-built  ship,  mounting  thirty-four  carriage  guns^ 
¥b. :  twenty-two  32  lb.  carronades  on  the  main  deck ;  eight  18  lb.  ear- 
lonades  on  the  quarter  deck ;  two  18  lb.  carronades  and  two  long  9's  on 
ttie  forecastle ;  and,  from  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  carrying  a 
oomplement  of  175  men,  commanded  by  Grordon  Falcon,  Esq.  The  Le- 
vant, mounting  twenty-one  guns,  viz. :  eighteen  32  lb.  carronades,  two 
long  9's,  and  a  shifting  twelve-pounder  on  the  topgallant  forecastle ;  with  a 
complement  of  156  men,  commanded  by  the  Hon.  George  Douglass. 
Both  ships  suffered  severely  in  their  spars,  rigging  and  sails.  The  Consti- 
tution received  but  trifling  injury,  having  only  four  men  killed,  and  ten 
Wounded. 

Ballard's  Report  says: — ^"The  Cyane  had  7  killed  and  17  wounded; 
tile  Levant  9  killed  and  17  wounded — together,  16  killed,  34  wounded. 

Capt.  Stewart's  Report  says : — Levant :  eighteen  S2-pounder8,  carron- 
ades ;  one  12-pounder  do. ;  two  9-pounders,  long  guns.  Total,  21  guns ; 
166  officers,  seamen  and  marines.  Prisoners,  183  offners,  seamen  and 
marines.     Killed,  23 ;  wounded,  16.    Total  killed  and  wounded,  39. 

"Cyane:  twenty-two  32-pounders,  carronades;  ten  18-pounder8,  do.; 
two  12-pounders,  long  guns.  Total,  84  guns,  (besides  two  brass  swivels,) 
180  officers,  seamen  and  marines.  Prisoners,  168  officers,  seamen  and 
marines.    Killed,  27 ;  wounded,  26.     Total  killed  and  wounded,  88." 

The  Constitution  carried  52  guns. 

The  Cyane  and  Levant  could  discharge  from  all  their  cannons  1,514  lbs. 
of  shot;  the  Constitution,  1,424.     Difference,  90  lbs. 

This  action,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  during  the  war,  made  manl- 
iest the  superior  nautical  skill  of  American  officers  and  men.  There  was 
the  almost  unprecedented  spectacle  of  a  single  vessel  engaging  two  ene- 
jnles,  and  manoeuvring  with  such  skill,  as  not  only  to  pi^vent  being 
nked  herself,  but  to  succeed  in  raking  both  her  opponents.  The  masterly 
manner  in  which  the  action  commenced,  the  Constitution  forming  the  basis 
of  an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which  her  two  enemies  formed  the  two  oppo- 
slt0  sides,  and  the  promptitude  and  exceeding  skill  with  which,  after  twenty 
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mimites'  cannonading,  the  CoDstitution  delivered  her  broadside  at  the  Lo^ 
▼ant,  backed  swiflly  astern,  raked  the  Cyane,  immediately  filled,  sholi 
ahead,  compelling  the  Levant  to  wear  under  a  raking  broadside ;  and  then 
turning  short  on  her  own  heel,  forcing  the  Cyane  to  strike  her  colors  under 
a  raking  broadside,  excited  the  admiration  of  nautical  men  throughout  the 
"World.  It  was  this  skill,  intelligence,  and  activity  which,  more  than  the 
mere  victory,  convinced  the  world  that  John  Bull  had  found  his  master. 
In  this  action,  a  grape-shot  shattered  the  splendid  hilt  of  Captain  Stew- 
art's sword,  without  injuring  the  wearer.  Tho  ship's  armorer  made  an 
iron  hilt,  which  was  quite  as  useful,  if  less  ornamental ;  and  the  weapon^ 
with  its  Toledo  olade  and  splendid  scabbard,  surmounted  by  a  rough  ifOQ 
handle,  remains  a  memento  of  danger  and  of  glory. 

Capt.  Stewart  proceeded  with  these  prizes  to  the  island  of  St  Jago^ 
one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  with  a  view  to  divest  his  ship  of  the 
numerous  prisoners,  consisting  of  officers,  seamen  and  miarines,  of  botit 
ships  of  the  enemy,  amounting  to  nearly  400.  While  making  arrange* 
ments  for  dispatching  them  at  Port  Praya  for  Barbadoes,  the  British 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  ships-of-war  the  Acasta,  of  50  guns,  tha 
Newcastle,  of  64  guns,  and  the  Leander,  of  64  guns,  under  the  ooii»- 
mand  of  Sir  George  Collier,  reached  his  position,  under  the  cover  of  a 
thick  fog.  Notwithstanding  their  near  approach,  Capt.  Stewart  detei^ 
mined  to  retreat,  and  ini  mediately  the  Constitution  and  her  prizes  eu^ 
their  cables,  and  crowded  sail  to  escape.  He  was  fortunate  in  being  able, 
by  his  skillful  management  and  manoeuvres,  to  save  from  their  grasp  his 
favorite  frigate  Constitution,  and  the  Cyane.  The  Levant  was  captured  by 
the  squadron,  and  sent  to  Barbadoes. 

The  prompt  and  decided  manner  in  which  Capt.  Stewart  extricated  himself 
from  Port  Praya,  indicated  not  only  his  own  self  reliant  sagacity,  but  also 
his  judgment  in  properly  appreciating  the  uniform  English  contempt  for 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  not  strong  enough  to  resent  insult,  fai  tea 
minutes  afler  Lieutenant  Shubrick  reported  the  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
the  Constitution  was  standing  out  of  the  roads  under  her  three  topsails-^ 
the  prizes  following.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cool  and  officer-like  man- 
ner in  which  sail  was  made,  and  the  ship  cast.  An  instant  lost  in  that  fussy 
bluster,  which  was  a  part  of  English  seamanship,  would  have  endangered 
the  vessel.  The  lessons  thus  taught  in  that  war  have  gone  far  to  improve 
the  English  navy  in  effective  seamanship,  but  they  lack  the  fiery  energj 
of  the  teachers. 

Afler  this  escape,  Capt  Stewart  proceeded  with  the  Constitutioii  to 
Maranham,  in  the  Brazils,  and  landed  the  prisoners — ^refreshed  his  orew»— 
refitted  his  vessel,  and  returned  to  Boston : — 

**  The  Constitution,  when  entering  Boston  harbor,  fired  a  salute,  which  was 
immediately  returned  from  Fort  Independence.  On  anchoring,  this  glorious 
vessel  was  welcomed  to  her  native  place  by  federal  salutes  from  the  Washing* 
ton  Artillery  and  a  company  of  citizens.  Capt.  S.  then  left  the  ship  in  his 
barge,  accompanied  by  several  officers,  and  was  received  at  Long  Wharf  by 
his  assembled  fellow  citizens,  with  repeated  huzzas  and  other  hearty  demon- 
strations of  gratitude  and  respect.  The  officers  of  the  Boston  Brigade  being 
that  day  on  duty,  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  place  of  landing,  and,  through 
their  Commander,  Gen.  Welles,  paid  their  respects  and  congratulations  to  their 
gallant  and  meritorious  countryman.  An  escort,  composed  of  the  Boston  Fun* 
leers  and  Winslow  Blues,  under  Capt.  Fairiand,  conducted  Capt.  Stewart 
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and  tbe  other  officers  of  the  ship  to  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  ^amidst  the 
fepeated  cheers  of  the  citizens  of  both  sexes,  who  fiUed  the  streets,  wharyea, 
and  vessels,  and  occupied  the  houses.  The  procession  was  closed  by  a  large 
number  of  citizens.  A  repast  was  provided  at  the  Coflfee  Hoase,  where  Capt. 
Stewart  received  the  congratulations  of  a  great  number  of  citizens  and  stran- 

Sers,  during  which  a  full  band  of  music  played  national  airs  and  marches ;  and 
be  ships,  wharves,  and  State-street,  were  beautifully  decorated  with  the  colors 
df  all  nations." 

On  his  way  through  New- York,  the  Common  Council  honored  Capt. 
Stewart  with  the  Jreedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box,  and  extended  towards 
him  and  his  officers  the  courtegus  hospitalities  of  that  great  city,  by  a  pub- 
lic dinner.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  voted  luin  their  thanks,  and 
4irected  a  gol^-hilted  sword  to  be  presented  to  him. 

On  the  meeting  of  Congress,  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Capt.  Stewart;  his  officers  and  crew,  and 
resolved  that  a  suitable  gold  medal,  commemorative  of  that  brilliant  event, 
—the  capture  of  the  two  British  ships  of  war,  Cyane  and  I^evant,  by  the 
Constitution,  should  be  presented  to  Capt.  Stewart,  in  testimony  of  the 
sense  they  entertained  of  his  gallantry,  and  that  of  his  officers,  seamen 
and  miarines  under  his  command  on  that  occasion.  Tlie  war  with  Great 
Britain  having  terminated,  the  Constitution  was  put  out  of  commission, 
and  laid  up  in  ordinary. 

.  In  1816,  Capt.  S.  took  command  of  the  Franklin  ship  of  the  line,  of  74 
guns;  and  in  1817  she  was  fitted  out  at  Philadelphia  as  a  flag  ship,  and 
directed  to  sail  for  England,  to  convey  the  Hon.  Richard  Rush  as  Minister 
to  th^  Court  of  Great  Britain  ;  after  which  the  Franklin  proceeded  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Capt.  S.  took  command  of  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  that  sea.  The  crowned  heads  of  Italy  and  Austria,  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  the  conquerors  of  England,  failed  not  to  visit  the  Franklin ; 
and  by  so  doing,  confirmed  their  respect  for  the  growing  power  of 
our  country.  Since  our  country  has  been  at  peace,  he  has  been  al- 
ternately employed  either  in  command  of  squadrons  abroad,  or  in  superin- 
tending the  navy  at  home. 

In  every  position  he  has  evinced  talents  of  a  high  order.  As  an  adminis- 
trative officer  in  the  navy  department,  he  has  had  few  equals.  His  coun- 
sels and  advice  have  uniformly  been  required  by  the  heads  of  departments 
OQ  all  important  questions  in  relation  to  the  navy,  its  well  being,  improve* 
ment  and  government,  and  in  every  case  his  prompt  and  sagacious  opin- 
icNis  have  been  justified  by  results.  Capt.  Stewart  is  one  of  that  galaxy  of 
heroes  to  whose  memory  the  American  heart  clings  with  fondness  and 
pride.  They  are  types  of  the  nation :  commencing  on  the  lowest  rounds  of 
the  service,  they  not  only  climbed  swiflly  and  surely  to  its  highest  grade, 
bat  they  improved  the  service  itself  in  their  progress,  as  an  instrument  of 
their  country's  defence,  and  also  raised  the  character  of  naval  warfare  gen- 
erally. The  terrible  energy  and  active  skill  which  Napoleon  infused  into 
land  battles,  they  applied  to  naval  combats.  The  intuitive  genius,  the  cool 
determination,  the  rapid  perception,  the  prompt  action  and  utterly  fearless 
execution,  shone  out  in  resplendent  contrast  to  the  dogged  courage  and  blun- 
dering pride  of  John  Bull.  These  qualities  ensured  victory,  and  will 
always  ensure  it,  not  only  in  battle  and  naval  tactics,  but  in  the  strategy  of 
commerce,  where  superior  address  drives  the  English  from  the  ocean  in 
time  of  peace,  by  doing  the  work  better,  as  surely  as  better  fighting  does  it 
in  time  of  war.    The  whale  fishery,  that  noblest  employment  on  the  ocean 
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•ffi>rd8  an  instance  where,  other  terms  being  equal,  American  skill  and  cour- 
age have  formed  a  monopoly  of  the  business ;  and  the  nations  of  Europe, 
including  England,  after  vainly  striving  for  centuries  '^  to  encourage  the 
fisheries,  abandoned  the  scheme,  and  admitted  American  oil  free  of  duty. 
Not  the  least  of  the  compliments  paid  to  the  countrymen  of  Stewart,  is  the 
application  of  the  lady  of  an  English  Admiral  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, to  rescue  her  husband  from  the  perils  of  arctic  navigation.  Thia 
is  a  tribute  to  that  nautical  skill  first  made  apparent  in  the  person  of  such 
men  as  Stewart,  and  which  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  true  cause  of 
our  naval  triumphs. 


THE  CHALLENGE. 


The  knight  errant  of  our  cotemporary,  the  Whig  Review,  has  proposed 
to  us  a  species  of  duello  for  which  we  have  not  stomach.  He  has  pub- 
lished our  review  of  Mr.  Carey's  philosophy  and  statistics  entire,  and  ap- 
pended thereunto  some  twenty-four  pages  of  comment,  which  he  asks  us  to 
publish  in  return.  Well,  we  have  no  doubt  he  consulted  his  readers'  good 
taste  and  appreciation,  in  making  so  choice  a  selection,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that,  in  declining  to  introduce  him  to  our  readers,  we  not  alone  consult 
their  taste,  but  their  feelings  and  good  sense.  And  to  that  course  we  are 
otherwise  impelled  by  certain  weighty  considerations,  of  which  one  is  con- 
clusive, namely,  that,  save  a  few  trivial  matters,  to  which  we  shall  very 
briefly  refer,  the  commentary  does  not  contain  one  original  fact,  figure, 
idea  or  argument,  that  any  sane  man  would  think  it  worth  while  to  ex- 
pose— ^answer  is  out  of  the  question,  because  it  would  imply  the  existence 
of  something  to  be  replied  to,  or  refuted. 

Before  referring  to  the  little  matters  that  require  explanation,  for  our 
good  brother's  ease  of  mind,  we  may  as  well  quietly  displace  one  or  two 
huge  windmills,  which  he  has  blown  himself,  rather  too  much  for  these 
times  in  doing  battle  with. 

The  first  is  a  morbid  delusion,  that  what  we  wrote  was  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  sentiments  or  public  convictions  of  the  ^tqq  trade  league, 
of  the  very  existence  of  which  we  are  at  the  present  writing  most  bliss- 
fully ignorant.  The  writer  hereby  declares,  that  he  did  not  as  much  as 
know  any  one  that  was,  is,  was  to  be,  or  is  to  be,  a  member  of  said  league, 
and  his  object  was  neither  more  nor  less,  nor  any  other,  than  to  expose 
what  he  considered,  an3  yet  considers — Heaven  help  his  impervious  cra- 
nium ! — ^the  folly,  fallacies  and  frauds  of  Mr.  Carey's  book. 

The  second  consists  of  a  diseased  impression  concerning  British  "  Free 
Trade,"  or  "  system,"  or  "  policy,"  which  haunts  our  brother  like  a  night- 
mare. We  only  dealt  with  Mr.  Carey's  system.  With  the  policy  or 
object  of  England  we  had  nothing  to  do,  and  we  said  so*  The  '*  British  sys- 
tem,^^  so  far  as  it  has  any  the  most  remote  reference  to  the  subject  we 
discuss,  proves  this,  and  nothing  but  this,  namely,  that  Mr.  Carey's  philoso- 
phy was  unsound  and  untenable.  That  system,  the  system  actually  pur- 
sued in  England,  and  fron^  which  it  is  now  attempting  to  retrograde,  &m- 
ished  and  alarmed,  was  a  protective  system,  purely  and  enormously 
protective.  Instead  of  abetting  or  upholding,  the  tenor  of  our  remarks  was 
to  expose  and  condemn  it,  as  far  as  it  came  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 
Now,  we  trust,  we  have  been  plain  and  explicit  enough,  even  for  our 
cotemporary. 
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He  is  greatly  scandalized  at  our  levity  in  disouasing  qneations  of  such 
moment.  Well,  we  are  not  afflicted  with  the  blue  devils,  nor  overmuch 
atrabilious  of  temperament,  and  we  do  not  choose  to  resist  a  laugh  whoQ 
we  see  a  prim,  finical  little  gentleman  going  out  of  his  depth,  or  piaking 
a  splutter  in  a  tub.  Moreover,  we  have  respectable  warranty  fur  a  jest. 
Our  ^rother  no  doubt  remembers  a  sentiment  of  a  hard  specimen  of  the 
genus  poeticum,  who  was  hammered  out  of  or  into  a  taxman,  (we  forget 
which,)  in  the  grand  old  days  of  Rome.    La  voila. 

"  quanqaam,  ridentem,  dicere  vemm 

Quid  vetatV 

So  say  we ;  and  independent  of  philosophy,  there  are  some  sayings  and 
doings  so  infinitely  ludicrous,  as  to  make  Mundungus  or  Smelfungus  relax 
into  a  smile. 

In  connection  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  are  charged  not  alone 
with  irreverence  in  laughing  at  Mr.  Carey  and  his  dusty  manure,  but  with 
actually  misrepresenting  him  ;  a  matter  attributable  only  to  our  ignorance 
or  malice,  for  Mr,  Carey  used  the  word  "refuse,"  which  we,  instigated  by 
,  translated  into  "  stalks,"  and  thereupon  he  discourseth  thunders. 

But  ho  fails  to  enlighten  us  as  to  what  is  the  refuse  of  an  acre  of  potatoes, 
except  the  stalks ;  and,  by  Apollo,  if  he  discover  it,  his  fame  will  transcend 
that  of  Columbus ;  and  the  oldest  of  old  sayings  must  go  by  default,  for  there 
will  be  one  new  thing  under  the  sun.  We  will  volunteer  a  hint,  too,  to  facili- 
tate his  search.  Some  few  years  ago,  a  royal  commission  issued  through 
the  back  door  of  Buckingham  Palace,  conferring  on  a  titled  chemist 
and  two  aids  a  sub-divine  right  to  assume  their  best  microscopes,  and  pry 
the  potato  through  and  through,  with  a  view  of  discovering  the  laws  of  its 
progression,  health  apd  decay,  that  the  same  may  be  duly  regulated  by  act 
of  Parliament.  We'are  not  aware  that  these  learned  persons  have  yet 
reported.  Possibly  they  are  waiting  for  the  world's  fair,  at  which  may 
be  exhibited  a  potato  phenomenon,  justifying  the  grand  theory  of  Mr. 
Carey  and  the  reviewer.  But,  as  the  matter  stands  now,  either  we  did 
not  misrepresent,  or  we  never  have  had  any  acquaintance  with  that  pla- 
guiest  of  esculents.     . 

The  reviewer  accuses  us  of  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  rent," 
and  gives  the  following  as  his  own  : 

**  The  interest  upon  the  value  of  property  constitutes  its  rent,  as  is  known  by 
every  school-boy.  The  man  whose  farm  is  worth  820,000,  knows  well  that 
his  rent  is  $1,200,  [by  the  year,  we  presume.]  and  that  to  that  extent  the  return 
obtained  is  interest  on  his  capital,  the  surplus  alone  being  the  reward  of  labor. 
As  land  increases  in  value,  rdnt  increases  in  amount,  but  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion of  the  commodities  obtained  from  it,  because  labor  increases  still  more 
rapidly,  and  the  laborer  receives  a  larger  proportion,  and  rapidly  increasing 
ouantity.  When  land  prepared  for  cultivation  is  scarce,  lesser  rent  is  paid,  but 
the  proportion  of  the  land  sown  is  large,  as  in  Ireland.  Where  such  land 
abounds,  much  rent  is  paid,  but  the  proporUoti  of  the  land  sown  is  small." 

All  this,  the  reviewer  says,  is  obvious,  and  he  wonders  how  we  could 
be  ignorant  thereof.  We  can  only  answer,  that  we  were  ignorant,  and, 
unhappily,  remain  so.  We  thought  we  had  read  Blackstone  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  he  was  very  precise  and  very  intelligible  in  his  chapter  on 
rent ;  and  moreover,  we  have  paid  rent  and  received  it,  and  if  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  reviewer  did  the  same  thing,  he  could  make  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  being  intelligible.     Every  school-boy,  he  says,  knows  the  thing 
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to  be  as  he  states.  Perhaps  so.  But  most  assuredly  no  one  else  does; 
For  us,  we  are  not  so  juvenile  as  even  to  comprehend  a  word  of  it.  To 
write  it  might  be  puerile  enough,  but  to  read  through  twenty-four  pages  of 
such  matter,  would  require  a  patience  of  steel;  and  to  reconcile  it  to  fact, 
to  common  sense,  to  experience,  or  history,  or  itself,  is  a  labor  that  would 
require  Hercules  to  descend  from  Olympus,  and  if  he  succeeded,  it  would 
be  an  achievement  overtopping  the  twelve  that  make  up  his  divinity. 

The  second  misrepresentation  charged  against  us,  consists  of  using 
"  centralization'^  for  ^'  concentration."  The  word  is  a  misprint,  which  any 
one  may  see  from  the  context,  and  the  argument  is  just  the  same  as  if  tha 
proper  one  were  used.  But  the  reviewer  makes  it  the  frame  of  a  dilem- 
ma, with  two  most  fonnidable  horns,  on  either  of  which  we  are  to  con- 
ceive ourselves  gibbeted.  May  we  be  permitted  to  warn  our  friend 
aeainst  practising  with  these  desperate  weapons.  They  are  passe,  and 
like  worn-out  knives,  are  sharp  on  either  side,  and  just  as  likely  to  cut 
your  finger  as  the  hot  cake  on  your  plate ;  as  he  may  see,  if  he  will  en- 
deavor to  master  the  true  meaning  of  the  following,  to  be  found  some- 
where in  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey : 

«•  So  my  Uncle  Toby  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fail  ia  love  with  &e  Widow 
WatHng,  or  let  it  alone, 
**  But,  my  Uncle  Toby,  on  consideration,  did  neither  one  nor  the  other.** 

And  so  we  are  done. 


DEMOCRATIC  STATE  SENATORS. 

Wb  append  the  address  of  the  Democratic  Senators,  who  resigned 
their  seats  rather  than  countenance  a  flagrant  and  repeated  violation  of  the 
State  Ck)nstitution ;  the  election  of  United  States  Senator,  the  Bank  Note 
Redemption  Law,  the  Bank  Department  Law,  and  the  Canal  Bill,  are  all  of 
this  nature.  All  should  read  the  addre&s.  The  20th  of  May  is  appoint- 
ed for  new  elections,  and  the  democracy  should  bear  in  mind  that  those 
who  sympathise  with  the  Sewardites  in  their  abolitionism,  cannot  be  hon^ 
est  in  their  opposition  to  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  this  canal  bill,  which 
ia  intended  as  a  means  of  consolidating  that  abolitionism  into  a  permanent 
party.  It  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Adherence  to  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  should  be  the  test  of  honesty  in  opposition  to  the  canal  bill.  The 
democracy  have  been  so  often  betrayed  to  Sewardism,  that  they  should 
have  learned  wisdom  from  defeat.  The  whole  patronage  and  moneyed 
power  of  tho  state  will  be  combined  with  free  soil  treachery  to  defeat  the 
re-election  of  two  or  three  of  these  senators,  enough  to  &a&uTe  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  If  the  democracy  does  not  rouse  itself  as  one  man  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  abolition  moneyed  power  now,  New- York  becomes  hopelessly 
abandoned  to  Seward  freesoilism. 

"  FxLLOW-OiTizxKa,— The  nnderngned  democntic  members  of  the  Legialataro, 
during  its  recent  teasion,  now  aboat  to  return  to  onr  Immes,  feel  it  our  duty  to  give  yon 
tome  account  of  the  present  cnadilion  of  our  State  affairs,  and  of  the  manner  iu  which 
we  bave  endeavored  to  discharge  the  important  trusts  committed  to  as.  The  session  of 
the  Legislature  which  has  jast  terminated  in  a  sadden  and  unexpected  manner,  has 
been,  in  many  respects,  of  an  extraordinary  character,  and  will  be  remembered  in  the 
history  of  the  state.  The  executive,  legislative,  and  administrative  departments  of  Xhm 
gwernment  are  in  tho  faii  possession  or  a  political  party,  whose  dootrines  nod  policy 
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have  ever  been*  antagonistic  to  good  government  based  on  sound  republican  principles. 
That  party  had,  until  the  4th  of  March,  17  of  the  32  members  of  the  Senate,  and  82 
of  the  128  Representatives  in  the  Assembly.  They  from  that  time,  by  continoing  Mr. 
Schoonmaker  m  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  notwithstanding  his  being  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, possessed  uncontrolled  power  over  the  course  ancf  action  of  both  branches  of  tho 
Legislature,  and  must  be  held  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  policy  pursued  and  the 
measures  brought  forward  and  adopted,  or  rejected. 

*'  The  Governor,  in  his  annual  message,  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature  various  subjects  of  general  interest  to  the  people  of  the  state ;  but  such  baa 
been  the  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  controlling  minority,  that  but  few  sobjecta 
of  that  character  have  received  that  careful  attention  which  they  deserved  from  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  Subjects  of  a  political  or  private  nature  have  engrossed 
■lore  of  the  time  and  attentiott  of  the  Legislature  than  tnose  of  a  general  and  public 
character,  and  have  exercised  so  pernicious  and  corrupting  an  influence  on  the  whole 
course  of  legislation,  that  suspicion  has  been  unavoidably  cast  on  its  purity  and  inte> 

Srity.  The  subjects  of  a  general  nature  which  have  engaged  most  of  the  attention  of 
le  Legislature,  have  related  chiefly  lo  the  finances  and  internal  improvements  of  the 
state,  and  matters  intimately  connected  therewith.  These  are  always  subjects  of  gresK 
importance  to  the  whole  people,  and  deserve,  and  should  receive,  the  careful  attentioa 
of  those  whom  they  have  sent  here  to  protect  their  interests  and  guard  their  rights. 

"  The  party  now  in  power  has  had  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  state  admintstrft* 
fion  for  three  out  of  the  four  years  since  our  present  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  • 
brief  statement  of  the  results  of  their  management  of  the  financial  interests  of  the  state 
during  that  period,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  useful.  The  people,  in  the  adoption  of  oar 
Resent  Constimtioo,  incorporated  into  that  inatrument  such  financial  provisions  as  would 
insure  the  certain  and  gradual  payment  of  our  large  state  debt  of  twenty-two  and  uae- 
half  millions  of  dollars ;  and  in  that  way,  in  a  few  years,  relieve  the  transportation  of 
property  on  our  canals  from  high  tolls,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  the  people  ample 
revenues  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  expenses  of  eovemment,  and  thus  free  them 
from  the  burthen  of  a  direct  tax,  now  imposed  for  that  object.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten  that  this  large  state  debt,  and  the  necessity  for  a  direct  tax  to  support  the  go- 
vernment, have  been  imposed  on  the  people  of  this  state  by  the  whigs,  when  in  power, 
departing  from  the  financial  policy  always  sustained  and  advocated  l)y  the  democratic 
party.  The  whigs,  as  a  party,  have  always  been  distinguished,  both  in  the  state  and 
national  administration,  more  for  their  ability  and  willingness  to  contract,  than  to  pay 
debts ;  and  this  marked  feature  in  their  character  seems  to  remain  unchanged  and  uo- 
ohaogeable.  They  have  ever  treated  the  financial  provision  in  our  state  Constitutioii 
as  'an  obstacle  across  their  path.'  They  seem  to  have  held,  that  the  'adoption  of  a 
Constitution,  containing  so  many  valuable  provisions,  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pression in  favor  of  the  financial  article;  and  that  that  article  was  not  rejected,  because 
Its  rqection  could  only  be  purchased  hj  the  rejectionof  a  Constitution,  containing  many, 
very  many,  wise  and  enlightened  provisions.*  ^      ^ 

"  Their  actions  have  corresponded  with  their  views  as  to  the  financial  policy  of  the 
government.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  people  who  adopted  it,  made  a 
sure  provision  for  the  certain  but  gradual  extinguishment  of  our  state  debt,  by  sacredly 
pledging  in  the  Constitution,  one  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  annual- 
ty,  from  our  canal  revenues,  to  that  object;  but  the  people  of  the  state  cannot  learn  but 
with  surprise,  that,  although  this  large  sum  has  been  annually  set  apart  and  appropri- 
ated to  pay  our  state  debt,  in  each  of  the  fonr  years  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
tiiat  the  debt  has,  nevertheless,  been  diminished  only  the  small  amount  of  $406,854. 
The  official  reports  from  the  Comptroller's  office,  show  that  our  entire  state  debt  on  the 
30th  September,  1846,  was  $22,937,656,  and  that  it  was,  on  the  30th  September,  1H50, 
reduced  only  to  the  sum  of  $22,530,802.  You  will  very  naturally  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  have  produced  this  result ;  a  result  for  which  the  party  now  in  power  is 
responsible.  To  us  it  seems  clear  that  it  has  been  produced  b^r  the  bad  administration 
of  our  finances.  Money  has  been  used  with  a  profuse  and  lavish  hand,  to  reward  fol- 
lowers, to  benefit  localities,  and  to  procure  supporters  of  the  party  in  power.  The  ex- 
penses  of  'the  general  administration  of  the  government  and  of  our  canals  have  been 
largely  increased ;  old  claims  against  the  Treasury,  of  doubtful  obligation,  have  been 
revived,  and  finally  allowed  by  persevering  and  combined  pressure  on  the  Legislature 
and  Canal  Board;  and  funds  dedicated  by  the  constitution  to  the  completion  of  our  e»> 
Hals,  have  been  used  for  the  benefit  of  otfier  localities,  in  violation  of  law. 

**  But  one  abuse  exercising  a  corrupting  influence  and  strongly  demanding  the  con- 
demnation of  the  people,  is  that  which  has  arisen  from  the  great  and  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  the  expense  of  the  public  printing.  The  average  annual  cost  of  doing  the 
public  printing  ror  eight  years  next  preceding  the  30th  September,  1846,  was  $45,405. 
But  under  the  present  administration  its  annual  cost  haa  been  greater  by  one  hundred 
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per  cent  than  the  average  of  the  eight  years  next  prior  to  September  30,  1846.  Thi« 
expense  is  paid  out  of  what  is  call^  the  General  Fond  of  toe  state,  wh'Ich  is  in  part 
derived  from  a  direct  tax  levied  annually  on  the  property  of  the  people.  During  the 
year  1848,  ninety  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  and  paid  for  puolic  printing.  In 
1849  seventy  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  and  used  for  the  same  object ;  in 
185Q,  eighty  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose;  and  there 
was  paid  out  of  the  Treasury,  from  September  30,  1849,  to  January  1,  1851,  a 
period  of  fifteen  months,  for  puolic  printing,  engraving,  and  binding,  over  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  dollars,  leaving  still  due  on  January  1,  1851,  the 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  printing,  as  stated  m  the  annual  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller, made  at  the  present  session  of  tbe  Legislature.  This  enormous  absorption  of 
the  public  money  for  printing,  has  arisen  from  the  practice  of  ordering  large  editions  of 
books  and  reports  to  be  printed,  having  no  connection  with  the  proper  business  of  le- 
gislation ;  and  the  last  act  of  the  Assembly  was  to  postpone,  for  twenty  minutes,  the 
motion  to  concur  in  the  joint  resolution  for  adjournment,  so  that  a  resolution  could,  in 
the  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  moment,  be  pressed  through  for  printing  a  large  edi- 
tion of  the  Documentary  History  of  tbe  State,  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  members,  at  a  cost  to 
the  Treasury,  as  estimated,  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  dollars.  This  last  act  of 
the  present  Assembly  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  and  closing  act  of  the 
session,  and  as  in  some  manner  characterizing  the  majority  who  controlled  its  action  in 
that  matter. 

"  The  measure  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  people  of  this  state,  which  hat 
been  brought  before  the  legislature  for  its  adoption  during  its  recent  session,  was  a  bill  to 
authorize  nine  millions  of  dollars  to  be  borrowed  on  a  pledge  of  the  '  remainder  of  tbe 
revenues  of  the  canals/  for  the  purpose  of  completing  within  three  years,  the  Erie 
Canal  enlargement,  and  the  Grenesee  Valley  and  Black  River  Canals.  It  is  proper 
that  we  should  advert  to  the  circumstances  under  which  this  measure  was  brought  for- 
ward, and  its  final  passage  unyieldingly  insisted  on. 

"  The  Governor,  in  bis  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  said: — '  It  a^ 
fords  me  much  satisfaction  to  congratulate  you  on  the  sound  and  healthful  condition  of 
our  state  finances/  From  this  official  announcement,  we  were  naturally  led  to  suppose 
that  our  financial  condition  was  of  the  most  prosperous  character,  and  that  all  tbe  great 
interests  of  tbe  state,  as  well  as  of  our  canals,  were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition. 
We  were  also  told,  in  the  Comptroller's  report,  that  the  general  fund  was  in  '  a  healthy 
condition,'  and  had  been  found  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  upon  tbe  treasury 
during  the  year,  and  that  the  balance  of  cash  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  September 
last,  was  $54,521 ;  but  on  analyzing  the  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  various  funds, 
it  was  found  that  the  money  reported  as  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  of  September,  all 
belonged  to  the  School  and  Trust  Funds  of  the  state,  and  that  there  was  not,  in  truth,  a 
dollar  of  money  in  the  treasury  on  that  day,  out  of  which  any  current  expenses  of  go- 
vernment could  be  legally  or  constitutionally  paid.  The  Canal  Funds  of  the  state,  it 
was  also  soon  found,  were  in  but  little  better  condition.  It  was  shown  by  the  reports 
of  the  state  officers,  that  there  were  two  millions  foar  hundred  and  twenty-one  thou- 
sand dollars  of  work  under  contract  on  the  enlargement,  and  Genesee  Valley  and 
Black  River  Canals,  yet  to  be  paid  lor,  and  that  there  was  not,  on  the  1st  of  February 
last,  a  dollar  in  the  treasury  from  which  payment  could  be  made  to  the  contractors, 
and  that  tbe  sum  of  only  $403,749  would,  as  estimated  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Canal 
Department,  be  received  into  the  treasury  during  the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  which  could,  under  the  Constitution,  be  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  the  public 
works.  The  contractors  were,  accordingly,  notified  that  the  works  which  they  had 
engaged  to  perform  for  the  state,  must,  be  suspended  for  want  of  means  in  the  treasury 
to  pay. 

"^  The  mismanagement  of  the  state  officers  in  letting  contracts  without  means  in 
their  hands  to  fulfil  them,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  tbe  treasury,  could  be  no  longer  con- 
cealed from  the  people  of  the  state,  unless  some  device  could  be  invented  to  borrow 
^poney,  by  violating  the  wise  and  safe  financial  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

"  To  submit  the  whole  matter  fully  and  unreservedly  to  the  people,  and  ask  them  to 
change  the  financial  provisions  nf  the  Constitution,  or  to  give  their  assent  to  tbe  con- 
tracting of  a  debt  in  the  manner  authorized  in  that  instrument,  would  not  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  case.  The  time  required  to  obtain  relief  in  this  constitutional  manner 
was  too  long ;  and  besides  it  was  feared  that  the  people  would  not  be  willing  to  aban- 
don the  protection  they  had  secured  to  themselves  and  their  property  by  the  adoption 
of  the  financial  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  or  give  their  assent  to  the  contracting  of 
f  a  debt  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  that  instrument  for  these  objects.  Some  mode 
must,  therefore,  be  devised  of  obtaining  money,  by  borrrowing  it  for  the  use  of  the 
,  jtate  without  contracting  a  debt  by  or  in  behalf  of  the  state  for  the  money  borrowed. 
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To  perform  this  feat  of  legerdemain  certainly  required  the  ntrest  dexterity  of  '  M» 
joristfl ;'  but  still  the  trick  was  attempted  to  be  perfurmed  by  a  bill  tatrodaced  iutotb* 
Assembly,  entitled  *  An  act  fur  the  completion  of  the  Brie  Oaual  Bulargemeot  and  Go> 
nesee  Valley  and  Black  River  Canals.' 

*'  By  the  pmvrsious  of  this  bill,  the  Comptroller  was  authorized  to  borrow,  on  what 
were  to  be  called  canal  revenno  certificates,  nine  millions  of  dollara,  within  three  yeara, 
on  a  pledge  of  the  futnre  surplus  revenues  uf  the  canals  for  the  payment  of  the  intereal 
and  the  principal,  within  twenty-one  years.  And  the  state  was,  by  the  bill,  tii  obligate 
itself  so  to  arrange  and  fix  in  each  year  the  tolls  on  onr  canals  as  woold,  talcing  tfaa 
average  of  the  tonnage  of  the  three  preceding  years,  yield  a  surplus  of  revenue,  after 
ietting  aside  the  sums  pledged  in  the  Constitution  for  the  repairs  and  the  payment  of 
our  state  debt,  of  at  least  eight  hundred  thonsand  dollars  in  each  year,  nntil  tlie  canals 
were  completed,  and  then  a  snrplus  of  at  least  a  million  of  dollars  in  each  year,  nutll 
the  money  borrowed  should  be  iiilly  paid.  These  canal  revenue  certificates  were  to 
be  issued  in  sums  not  less  than  fifty  cioUars,  payable  to  the  lender  of  Ine  money  or  hia 
assigns;  and  authority  was  given  by  the  provision;!  of  the  bill,  to  make  them  receiv. 
able  by  the  Bank  Department,  as  secnrity  for  circulating  bank  notes,  and  alao  to  the 
Canal  Board  to  issue  them  to  the  contractor  or  ooutractora  on  the  public  worka,  in 
payment  of  the  work  performed  for  the  state. 

**  The  bill  further  provided, '  that  the  Canal  Commissioners  shall,  upon  snch  terms  and 
in  snch  maunor  as  the  Canal  Board  shall  direct  and  approve,  contract  for  the  comply 
tion  of  the  canals,"  but  such  contracts  shall  be  awarded  to  snch  parties,  being  of  suffi- 
cient responsibility,  as  shall  agree  to  execute  their  works  so  as  to  insure  the  comple- 
tion of  the  canals  by  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  sprins  of  1854,  **ou  terms  which 
•hall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Canal  Board,  be  most  safe  andadvantageons  to  the  state.*' 
These  extraordinary  provisions  of  the  bill  indicate  clearly  the  real  designs  oi  the  po- 
litical jobbers  who  were  its  authors  and  advocates.    Tht^  party  in  power  have  a  ma- 
jority of  one  in  the  Canal  Board,  while  two  out  of  the  three  Canal  Commissioners  are 
democrats.    It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  change  the  laws  which  have  been  in  force 
fur  many  years  in  th's  state,  by  which  the  Canal  Commissioners  were  required  to  award 
contracts  for  the  execution  of^the  public  works  to  the  lowest  bidder,  irrespective  of 
their  party  attachments,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  peculiar  friends  of  the  party  now  in 
power  the  patronage  arising  out  uf  the  expenditure  of  nine  millions  of  dollam,  and  of 
the  remainder  of  the  revennes  of  the  canals  for  twenty-one  years,  and  thereby  save 
them  from  political  ruin,  ivhich  they  perceive  is  rapidly  approaching,  to  prostrate  and 
overwhelm  them.    Such  a  concentration  of  power  and  patronage  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men,  would  tend  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  would  prove  greatly 
destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  our  system  of  internal  improvements.    Under  the  pro> 
visions  of  this  bill,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  piisl,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  roiK 
tracts  would  have  been  made  by  the  favor  of  the  Canal  Boaixl  only  with  those  who 
would  use  the  means  placed  in  thoir  hands,  so  as  in  the  best  maimer  to  snstain  and  per- 
petuate the  power  of  the  men  by  whose  partiality  the  contracts  were  awarded  to  them. 
**Al(hoiigh  the  nine  millions  of  dollars  were  to  be  borrowed  in  three  years,  yet 
under  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  pn>vtstons  of  the  bill,  contracts  c^mld  have  been 
made,  not  with  the  lowest  bidders  for  the  work,  bnt  with  such  individual  orindividuals 
as  the  Canal  Board  deemed  of  sufficient  responsibility,  and  without  any  secnrity  for 
performance,  to  do  the  entire  work  required  in  the  completion  of  the  Enlargement  and 
the  Genesee  Valley  aud  Black  River  Canals;  and  in  that  way  the  present  Canal  Board 
would  have  disposed  of,  pled^red  or  appropriated  the  whole  of  the  nine  miltiona  to  be 
borrowed,  as  well  as  the  surplus  canal  revenues  for  the  next  twenty-one  years.    This 
unprecedented  job,  thus  to  uo  firmed  out  by  the  present  Canal  Board,  would  liave 
been  used  us  the  canal  patronage  has  been  used,  solely  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  party 
now  in  power. 

"  As  your  representatives,  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  which  the  people  had 
adopted  for  our  guidance,  we  could  net,  according  to  onr  understanding  of  what  seem* 
ed  to  lis  its  plain  import  and  meaning,  give  any  support  to  the  propoiied  bill  for  bor^ 
rowing  nine  millions  of  dollars  on  a  pledge  of  the  future  revenues  of  our  canals. 

**  The  twelfth  section  of  rhe7ih  article  of  the  Constitution  declares  that,  except  at 

therein  specified,  no  debt  shall  be  hereafter  contracted  by  or  ou  behalf  of  this  state,  nn- 

.less  0uch  debt  shall  be  authorized  by  a  law  for  some  single  work  or  objeet,  which  law 

shall  not  take  effect  until  it  has  been  submitted  to  aud  received  the  assent  of  the  people, 

at  a  general  election. 

"The  sixth  section  cf  the  same  article  of  the  Constitution  declares,  that  'tho  Lesis> 
Intnre  shall  not  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  o(  any  of  the  canals  of  the  state,  bnt  they 
•hall  remain  the  property  of  tho  state,  and  under  its  management  forever.'  The  thir« 
section  of  the  same  article  provi<les,  that  tlie  remainder  of  the  revenues  of  tlie  canals^ 
(after  setting  aside  the  aoms  pledged  by  tho  Ooutiitatton  for  rep^in^  and  to  pay  om 
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'fCste  debt.)  tbalKin  each  fiaeal  year,  be  applied  in  iach  manner  as  the  Legislature  shall 
direct,  (o  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  eulargeroeiit,  aad  the  Genesee  Valley  and 
Black  River  Oanals.  nutil  the  said  canals  shall  be  completed.' 

**  These  proviaious  of  the  Cnnstitntion  seem  to  as  so  plain,  that  no  man  can  misun- 
derstand or  miscoustroe  their  meaning.  Tliey  were  intended  to  guard  and  protect  the 
people  against  hasty  legisladon  and  cormpt  schemes  of  pablic  plunder,  sanctioned 
by  iiiithiess  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  party  ad- 
herents, and  perpetuating  their  own  power  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers  of  the 
•tate. 

"  The  twelfth  section,  before  referred  to,  plainly  declares  that  no  debt  shall  hereafter 
be  contracted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  slate,  except  in  the  manner  therein 
•nthorized ;  and  yet  an  attempt  has  been  made,  notwithstanding  that  plain  declaration, 
lo  b  >rmw  nine  millions  oi  dollars,  under  the  pretence  that  no  debt  will  be  thereby  cre- 
ated. Onr  minds  are  not  acute  enough  to  undersiand  how  the  state  can  borrow  nine 
tnillinns  of  dollars  on  a  pledge  or  mortgage  of  its  own  property  aitd  for  its  own  use,  and 
agree  that  it  shall  be  repaid  with  interest,  and  not  owe  a  debt  for  the  money  thus  bor- 
rowed ;  nor  are  we  able  to  understand  how  the  Legislature  can  mortgage  or  pledge  the 
•revenues  of  our  canals,  without  violating  that  plain  injunction  of  the  Constitution,  which 
declares  that  the  Legislature  shall  not  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  of  the 
canals  of  the*  state,  but  that  they  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  stale  and  under  its 
mauRvement  for  ever. 

*'  The  third  section  of  the  Constitution  has  provideil  for  the  certain  completion  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  Brie  Canal  and  of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  Black  River  Canals, 
by  declaring  that  the  surplus  revenues  shall  in  each  fiscal  year  be  applied  to  these  works, 
until  they  shall  be  completed.  I'his  provision  was  agreed  to  by  all  parties  in  the  con- 
tention which  framed  the  Constitution,  as  a  compromue  between  conflicting  interests, 
■nd  should  be  foithfnlly  adhered  to. 

"  We  have  felt  it  was  a  dutywe  owed  to  onr  constituents,  and  to  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional government,  to  resist  and  defeat  by  every  means  in  our  power,  the  adoption 
of  a  measure  which  to  ns  seemed  a  clear  and  wholly  indefensible  infraction  of  the 
plain  provisions  of  the  Constitntion.  In  our  view,  it  is  betfer  to  have  no  constitution 
of  gm-emment,  than  to  have  one  which  is  set  aside  and  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the 
people's  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  whenever  the  interests  or  wishes  of  the 
cormpt  If  adera  of  a  party  demand  the  deed  to  be  done. 

"  But  we  conld  not  regard  the  adoption  of  the  measure  in  qnestion,  irrespective  of 
the  constitutional  objections,  as  either  wise  or  expedient.  The  bill  in  question  requir- 
ed the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  be  completed  in  three  years.  We  are  in 
favor  of  the  completion  of  that  work  and  of  the  other  canals  at  the  earliest  practical  pe- 
riod in  which  the  work  can  be  done  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constituticn  and  the 
circnmstances  of  the  case,  but  we  do  not  iMslieve  that  over  24G  miles  of  the  excavation 
on  the  enlargement  (185  miles  of  which  is  not  yet  under  contract,)  can  be  properly  or 
economical ly  executed  in  three  years,  when,  in  order  to  preserve  the  navigation  of  the 
present  canul,  a  great  portion  of  the  work  must  be  done  during  the  winter  nionihs  in 
this  severe  climate.  The  completion  of  the  enlargement  under  such  disadvantages  in 
doing  the  work  in  the  short  period  of  three  years,  would  probably  cost  nearer  twenty 
than  ten  millions  of  dollars.  ^ 

*'  Since  the  resumption  of  the  work  on  the  enlargement  and  on  the  Genesee  Valley 
and  Black  River  Canals,  in  1847,  six  millions  twenty.tbree  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifiy  dollars  of  work,  at  the  estimated  cost,  has  been  put  under  contract,  and  pay- 
ments made  to  the  contractors  to  the  amount  of  three  million  six  hundred  and  one 
thousand  five  hnndred  and  ninety-seven  dollars;  aud  clurii!<;  the  same  period  there  has 
been  paid  on  these  canals  fi>r  engineering,  $258,3.55,  and  $5125.549  for  land  damages  aud 
miscellaneous  charges;  and  within  the  four  years  ending  the  30th  of  last  8e()teml>er, 
there  has  been  paid  for  interest  on  the  canal  debt  of  the  state  the  sum  of  $3,616,414,  all 
of  which  has  been  levied  on  the  transportation  on  onr  canals.  Now  it  is  proposed  to 
increase  the  annual  expenditure  frn*  construction,  at  the  rate  of  three  millions  of  dollars 
a  year,  by  borrowing  that  amonnt,  and  levying  the  interest  on  the  money  borrowed  as 
well  as  the  principal,  by  high  tolls  on  transpoitntion  for  the  next  twenty-one  yecrs.  In 
onr  judgment,  it  is  much  better  policy  to  pursue  the  safe  and  prudent  course  always 
adhere*)  to  by  the  democratic  party  fur  the  completion  of  these  canals,  and  which,  by  a 
wise,  faithful,  and  economical  application  of  the  means  placed  at  the  di^^posal  of  the 
•tate,  would  complete  them  as  rapidly  as  the  necessities  of  business  or  the  interests  of 
the  people  demand. 

**  AHoth»*r  fact  in  relattan  to  the  enlargement  was  inci:]entally  developed  in  the  dia- 
anssion  of  the  Nine  Milli«)n  bill,  which  deserves  notice.  We  allude  to  thechanged  plan 
adopted,  or  intended  to  he  adopted,  by  tbo  Canal  Boanl,  in  the  size  of  the  ealargoment 
between  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  and  which  baa  not  hitherto  been  communicated  to  the 
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Legislature  or  the  public  by  the  officers  haTing  charge  of  the  canals,  in  any  of  their  o& 
cial  reports  required  by  law  to  be  made.  It  is  now,  however,  admitted  that  the  caoaly 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lockport,  or  the  greater  part  of  that  distance,  is  to  be  nine  feet  deep 
and  ninety  feet  wide,  and  from  Lockport  to  Rochester  the  size  ia  to  be  gradually  di- 
minished until  it  shall  be  at  Rochester  seven  feet  by  seventy.  Whether  this  change  in  the 
plan  is  required  to  maintain  a  good  navigation,  or  to  give  an  additional  water  power  to 
Lockport,  does  not  appear  in  any  official  report  from  the  Canal  Board.  A  resolution  of 
the  Senate,  reqneattng  the  Canal  Board  to  oommunicate  their  plans,  and  copies  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  b^  them  in  respect  to  an  increase  of  size  in  the  enlarged  canal  weat 
of  Syracuse,  has  remained  unanswered.  Why  this  fear  of  disclosure  of  plans  for  the  en- 
largement, unless  it  is]that  an  apprehension  exists  that  the  plans,  adopted  or  proposed, 
will  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Legislature  orx>f  the  people,  or  that  the  actual  oast  of 
execating  the  work  may  far  exceed  tne  estimates  on  which  legialative  action  was  to  be 
predicate. 

**  Fellow  Citizens:— We  have  thus  briefly  ^ven  to  you  a  statement  of  the  proTisioiw 
of  a  highly  important  measure,  deeply  affecting  the  interests  and  wel&re  of  the  state, 
which  has  been  originated  and  brought  forward  since  yon  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
choosiog  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  and  which  yon  have  had  uo  opportunity  of  e»> 
amining  or  considering,  or  expressing  your  wishes  in  relation  to  it,  to  those  who,  as  your 
agents,  were  called  on  to  give  to  it  the  form  and  sanction  of  a  legislative  enactment. 

"  The  measure  in  question  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Attorney-General,  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  highest  law  officer  of  the  government,  to  be  clearly 
in  conflict  with  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Under  these  circumstanoea,  we 
felt  constrained  by  one  sense  of  duty  to  you,  and  by  our  obligation  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution, to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  question  by  every  means  m  our  power; 
but  all  our  arguments  ana  remonstrances  were  unheeded  by  an  overbeariog  and  tyranni- 
cal majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  bill  was  about  to  be  forced 
through,  when  thirteen  members  of  the  Senate,  as  the  last  and  only  means  of  resistance 
left  to  them,  resolved  to  resign  their  seats,  if  necessary,  to  defeat  so  unconstitutiooal  a 
measure,  and  to  appeal  to  the  people  for  a  jiutification  of  the  act. 

"  Twelve  of  these  Senators  lelt  compelled  to  tender  their  resignations,  and  the  r^ 
maining  one  avowed  his  determination  to  do  so,  in  case  it  was  necessary,  all  declare 
ing  at  the  same  time  a  willingness  to  retain  their  seats  in  case  the  nine  million  bill 
should  not  be  passed,  and  thus  enable  the  Legislature  to  complete  the  large  amount  of 
other  business  then  matured  and  ready  for  fiual  action,  ana  having,  according  to  all 
legislative  usages,  a  priority  in  point  of  time  to  th^bill  for  borrowmgnine  millions  of 
dollars  But  the  majoiity,  in  their  rage  and  disappointment  at  the  threatened  defeat  of 
their  favorite  scheme  of  public  plunder,  resolved  that  if  that  could  not  be  passed,  all 
other  bills  which  had  been  previously  matured,  and  which  deeply  affected  public  and 
private  interests,  should  be  lost  with  it,  and  they  accordingly  adjourned  both  branohes 
of  the  Legislature  without  day,  with  a  recommendation  to  the  Governor  to  convene  an 
extra  session  at  a  large  expense  to  the  state,  for  the  pretended  purpose  of  doing  what 
could  have  been  done,  and  what  the  twelve  Senators  who  resigned  offered  to  remain 
and  assist  in  doing,  by  continuing  in  session  for  a  single  day  longer ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  session  would  have  been  so  continued  by  the  majority,  and  the  business 
transacted,  notwithstaodins;  the  resignation  of  the  twelve  Senators,  if  the  nine  millioD 
bill  could  have  been  passea. 

"  It  is  urged  by  some,  that  if  the  nine  million  bill  was  in  violation  of -the  Constitntba, 
an  appeal  should  have  been  made  to  the  judicial  tnbunais  to  arrest  its  execution;  but 
under  a  law  of  this  character,  the  mischief  might  have  been  done  before  it  could  be  ar> 
rested  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts ;  and  it  is  not  yet  well  settled  whether  the  courts 
have  jurisdiction  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  to  afford  a  complete  remedy  by  restraining  the 
executive  officers  of  the  government  from  executing  a  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature, 
authorizing  the  borrowing  of  money  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  state.  A  proposition  so  to 
amend  the  bill  as  to  give  unquestioned  jurisdiction  to  the  courts  to  adjudicate  the  ques- 
tions raised,  was  rejected  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  a  majority  in  the  Senate. 

"  We  have  thus  given  you  a  brief  account  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  oar 
state  government,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  endeavored  to  dist^iarge  the 
responsible  trusts  committed  to  us  as  your  representatives. 

"  We  submit  our  conduct  in  respect  to  the  important  matters  on  which  we  haye  been 
called  to  act,  to  your  impartial  judgment,  with  undoubting  confidence  that  the  free  and 
mdependent  electors  of^the  state  of  New-York,  will,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circun- 
stances,  manifest  a  firm  determination  to  maintain  and  preserve  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity,  the  Constitution  which  they  have  adopted  for  their  government,  invi- 
olate and  sacred. 
Albaxt,  April  17, 1851.  Signed^ike  DemocnUic  Senaion  and  AMembiymm, 
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The  great  prosperity  which  everywhere  manifests  itself  throughout  the  Union, 
gives  irrefragable  testimony  of  the  wisdom  of  that  general  commercial  policy 
adopted  by  the  Polk  administration,  in  furtherance  of  the  principles  maintained 
by  the  party  whichelected  it.  There  never,was  a  time  when  the  industrial  pro- 
ducts of  the  whole  country  were  so  large,  more  promptly  available,  or  the  pro- 
ceeds more  generally  diffused  among  the  producers  than  is  now  the  case.  The  great 
objectof  free-trade,  or  the  operation  of  the  "  voluntary  principle*'  in  matters  of  trade 
and  industry,  is  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  products  which  capital  acquires 
at  the  expense  of  labor,  to  lessen  by  the  removal  of  legal  barriers,  and  by  the 
overcoming  of  natural  ones,  the  expenses  of  transportation,  and  the  amount  of 
the  commission  and  profits  of  those  who  come  between  producer  and  consumer, 
in  order  that  each  may  obtain  more  for  his  labor ;  that  is  to  say,  to  remove 
from  cost  or  price,  the  profits  of  dealers  and  the  taxes  of  government.  It  is  by 
these  means  that  industry  gets  its  reward  the  most  directly.  That  hazardous 
and  indirect  mode  of  rewarding  labor  advocated  by  protectionists,  by  which  all 
the  proceeds  of  industry  are  accumulated  in  a  few  hands,  in  order  that  they  may 
employ  the  many  at  their  option,  suits  neither  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  nor 
the  temper  of  our  people.  The  quantity  of  land  brought  under  cultivation  has 
been  very  large,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  country  has  increased  from 
17,063,353  in  1840,  to  23,138,454  in  1850.  The  large  majority  of  these  are 
workers,  and  have  been  producing  where  during  the  decade  ending  with  1840, 
they  were  consuming  on  cr^it,  and  producing  less.  The  fifth  decade  of  the 
century  has  therefore  commeneed  un^er  widely  diflferent  circumstances  from 
those  which  marked  the  commencement  of  the  previous  one  in  1831.   ' 

The  period  alluded  to  commenced  under  circumstances  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  happiest  effects  in  promoting  the  commercial  and  social  intercouse  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  on  a  basis  productive  of  mutual  benefit.  These 
circumstances,  taking  their  rise  at  the  general  cessation  of  hostilities  in.  1815, 
had  developed  the  commercial  principle  in  legislation,  which  gained  strength 
in  a  period  of  fifteen  years  of  profound  peace,  until  in  1830  it  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  governments  of  the  respective  nations.  No  country 
has  made  such  rapid  advances  as  France  in  the  prosecution  of  the  peaceful 
arts.  Its  results  was  seen  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  placed  the'**  citizen' 
king*'  upon  the  throne,  and  paved  the  way  to  liberal  principles  in  commercial 
legislation.  In  the  United  States  a  revolution  of  a  less  violent  character  had 
taken  place,  and  the  democratic  ascendency  in  the  Federal  government  had 
justly  began  to  exert  its  influence  upon  commercial  regulations.  The  effect 
was  speedily  seen  in  the  enactment  of  the  compromise  law,  providing  for  a 
gradual  return  to  unrestricted  trade  from  the  high  protective  tariff  of  1828.  In 
England  a  similar  change  had  taken  jplace,  and  the  party  avowing  the  most 
liberal  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  commercial  intercourse  had  come  into  power. 
Thus  it  happened,  that  in  the  three  leading  nations  of  the  earth,  the  progress  of 
events  had  placed  in  power,  simultaneously,  the  parties  in  each  most  inclined 
to  favor  national  intercourse  on  the  broad  basis  of  mutual  advantage.     It  was 
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natural  to  suppose  that  such  a  combination  of  powerful  leading  causes  should 
have  produced  efiects  extraordinary  in  themselves,  and  of  the  greatest  conse- 
uences  to  commerce  at  large.  These  results  were  only  to  be  dreaded  from 
the  fact,  that  the  combined  movement  of  all  three  countries  in  comiection  with 
that  of  the  commercial  world,  revolved  round  and  pivoted  upon  the  paper  system 
of  England.  There  resulted  over  the  face  of  the  commercial  world  the  most 
extraordinary  paper  expansion,  and  the  production  of  national  wealth  did  not 
keep  pace  with  its  consumption.  The  instrument  of  this  increase  was  bank 
loans  ;  and  in  the  United  States  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  bank  expan* 
sions  were  as  follow  : 

BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Bank  Capital.  Loana.  Circulation.  Depoaitl 

1830 $145.192,268 $200,451,214 $61,328,838 ..$27,397,185 

1840 358,442,692 525,115,702 149,185,890 64,890,101 

A  very  large  portion  of  the^te  loans  was  wiped  out  by  the  bankrupt  loan,  and 

8161,548,383  of  the  bank  capital  was  lost.     It  had  been  loaned  to  those  who 

had  eaten  and  drank  it  up  without  having  produced  any  equivalent,  and   the 

accounts  were  mostly  wiped  out  by  the  bankrupt  act  of  1841.     In  the  ten  years 

which  have  closed  with  1850,  an  entirely  dififerent  state  of  aflfairs  presented 

itself,  comparatively  no  capital  was  invested  in  banks,  but  very  large  sums  in 

the  means  of  communities.     The  length  and  cost  of  rail- ways  and  canals  were 

as  follows  for  the  United  States : 


•RAIX.-BOADB.— — N  ,         '  tHIPFPfO*- 


LMgtli.  OMt.  Tom  CkwU 

1840 2.738 65,230,000.- 2,180,764 109,038,200 

1851 8,200 205,182,000 3,535,454 176,772,700 


Increase 5,432 ..$139,952,000 1,354,690 $67,734,500 

In  addition  ^  this,  there  have  been  in  round  numbers,  $60,000,000  expended 
in  canals  and  plank-roads,  and  the  aggregate  makes  8260,686,500,  to  which 
add  the  $30,174,765  of  increased  bank  capital,  and  860,000,000  the  cost  of  the 
Mexican  war,  and  the  totals  will  compare  with  similar  expenditures  in  the  pre* 
vious  decade,  as  follows : 

1830  to  1840.  1840  to  18S0. 

Bail-roads 65.230.000 Rail-roads 139,652,000 

Shipping 45,500,000 Shipping 67,734.500 

Canals 35,500,000 Canals , 60,000.000 

Bank  Capitals 213,250,424 Bank  Capital 30,174,765 

Florida  War 42,000,000 Mexican  War. 60,000,900 


Total $401,480,424  Total $357,861,265 

The  amount  of  all  the  bank  capital  and  the  expense  of  the  Florida  war  of  the 
previous  decade  was  an  utter  and  total  loss,  making  altogether  8250,000,000. 
There  remained  8100,000,000  spent  on  canals  and  rail- roads,  much  of  which  was 
also  lost.  Six  or  seven  millions,  for  instance,  expended  on  the  Erie  Rail-road  for 
work,  very  little  of  which  was  available  in  the  reconstructioir  of  the  work. 
Probably  with  the  shipping,  8100,000,000,  or  26  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expen- 
diture of  that  decade  remained  good  at  its  close.  On  the  other  band,  all  the 
expenditures  of  the  last  decade  are  yielding  continually  increasing  profits. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  Massachusetts  Rail-roads, 
as  follows : 

Length  of  HDm.  Omi.  lUccipto.  N«t.  P«  C«i  «f  CM. 

1842 433 $19.241,358 $1,971,787 $1.013,387 5.26      , 

1850 1150 $53,264,000...... $6,903,371 $3,480,347 6.55 
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The  cost  bas  increased  tbirty-fonr  millions,  and  the  aggregate  profit  M  per 
cent.  The  only  apparently  wasteful  expenditure  was  the  Mexican  war,  and 
yet  that  investment  is  paying  better  than  all  the  others.  California  has  already 
re-8upplied  the  amount  in  gold.  All  the  rail-roads  and  canals  pay  increasing 
dividends,  and  as  a  general  result,  the  additional  value  of  the  land  through 
which  they  run  amid  importers,  by  their  operation,  is  equal  to  the  aum  of  their 
ooet.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  apparent  that  we  take  our  departure  for 
the  sixth  decade  of  ^he  century,  with  entirely  difierent  prospects  from  those 
which  presented  themselves  ten  years  since. 

In  our  article  for  November,  1842,  we  remarked : 

**  We  have  seen  that  the  period  of  ten  years — 1830  to  1840— commenced 
under  the  happiest  prospects  and  ended  with  the  direst  reverse.  We  have  now 
entered  upon  a  fresh  term  with  a  different  order  of  things.  In  £ngland, 
although  the  late  ministry  professed  liberal  principles  of  trade,  they  did  nothing 
during  the  long  period  of  apparent  prosperity  to  change  the  existing  regulations. 
A  new  ministry  are  now  in  power,  and  have  been  obliged  by  the  prevailing 
distress  to  carry  out  the  principles  professed  by  their  opponents,  and  have  made 
bold  strides  towards  free-trade,  by  the  amelioration  of  the  tariff.  In  the  United 
States  the  reverse  lias  taken  place  :  the  distresses  here  wrought  a  temporary 
change  in  the  Federal  government,  and  the  opportunity  has  been  seized  upon 
by  the  party  in  power  to  restore  the  oppressive  tarin*  rates  of  former  years. 
The  credit  system  is,  however,  so  far  crippled  by  the  effects  of  its  own  ex- 
cesses, as  to  be  incapable  of  a  speedy  renovation.  The  aggregate  real  wealth 
>  of  the  country  is,  however,  very  great,  and  nothing  seems  to  prevent  a  return  of 
trade  but  faulty  le^slation.  We  have  a  large  surplus  of  produce,  which,  to  be 
available,  must  find  its  way  abroad,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  is  such 
as  to  lead  to  the  hope  that  a  large  market  will  yet  be  found  there.*' 

This  view  has  been  realized,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  Wealth  has  been 
realized  to  this  country  in  exchange  for  raw  produce.  This  trade  has  now  be- 
come settled,  and  as  the  late  decade  opened  with  an  upward  movement  from 
a  state  of  insolvent  exhaustion,  so  does  the  present  open  with  the  full  activity 
of  vastly  accumulated  capital,  and  rightly  applied. 

The  intervention  of  a  short  harvest  in  England  did  not  disturb  our  general 
estimate  of  the  course  of  affairs  :  because  short  harvests  in  England  recur  at 
short  intervals,  and  the  general  demand  for  food  has  become  large  in  times  of 
good  harvest;  the. past  year  has,  moreover,  been  that  of  a  turning  point  in 
prices  of  western  Europe.  The  short  harvests  of  1846-7  in  England  and  Eu- 
rope, carried  prices  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  those  good  prices  stimula- 
ted production,  resulting  in  abundance  greater,  and,  consequently,  prices  lower 
than  ever;  and  the  year  1850  has  been  distinguished  in  France  over  all  others 
of  the  nineteenth  century  for  one  blessing,  which  has  done  much  in  mitigation 
of  the  effects  of  the  political  and  social  evils  which  so  embarrass  the  present 
and  darken  the  future — cheapness  of  bread.  The  price  of  bread  in  Paris  is  fixed 
the  Ist  and  16th  of  every  month  by  the  police.  This  price  is  regulated  by  the 
sales  effected  at  the  corn  market.  At  present  (and  during  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January  last  it  was  the  same)  the  price  of  bread  of  the  first  quality 
is  26  centimes  the  killogramme.  The  centime  ia  a  trifle  less  than  the  fifth  part 
of  a  cent,  and  the  French  killogramme  is  equal  to  2-10  avoirdupois.  This 
makes  the  bread  about  2}  cents  per  pound.  It  is  of  most  excellent  quality, 
much  better  than  bakers'  bread  generally  is  in  the  United  States,  and  as  good 
as  any  man  need  wish  to  have  upon  his  table  for  common  use. 
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The  following  atatiatical  table,  shows  the  arerage  price  of  wheat  in  France 
per  hec.  for  each  year  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centary,  jnst  condaded : 


T«ir.      fr.C.      To».       IV.  C."^      T«r.     "'c.      Imt.          'iTc. 
1800 21.50 1813 23.58 1836 14.81 1839 «a-4» 

1801 24.39 1814 17.50 1827 18.31 1840... 

1802 24.16 1815 19.53 1828 33.03 1841. .a 

1803 18.81 1816 38.31 1839 33.59 1843a.. 

...31.90 
...18.34 
...19.65 

1804 20.18 1817 36.16 183Q. 21.17 1843... 

...30.  IT 

1805 20.19 1818 24.65 I831.aaaa'a.22.09.,.a..l844.a. 

...19.04 

1806 20.18 1819 18.42 1832 22. 33..... .1845.  a. 

...18.93 

1807 18.60 1820 19.13 1833 16.34 1846... 

...43.86 

1808 16.67 1821 17.80 1834 14.72 1847... 

1809 15.18 1822 15.89 1835 14.80 1848... 

1810 19.61 1823 17.52 1836 16.37 1849... 

1811 26.13 1824 16.52 1837 17.47 1850.a. 

...39.38 
...16.36 
...15.35 
...14.20 

1812 34.34 1825 15.74 1838 19.31   

The  average  for  1650  (14f.  26c.  the  hectolitre)  is  equal  in  our  measure  to  94 
cents  per  bushel,  the  hectolitre  being  equivalent  to  2.838  bushels^  This  is  the 
lowest  price  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  The  highest  was  in 
1817,  being  36L  16c.  per  hectolitre,  {$2  38i  per  bushel.)  The  general  aver- 
age for  the  fifty  years  ending  with  December  last  is  20f.  20c.  per  hect<^tre, 
(91  33i  per  bushel.) 

Against  large  quantities  at  these  low  prices,  the  United  States  have  been 
obliged  to  compete  in  the  supply  of  England,  nevertheless  the  sales  have  been 
considerable,  as  seen  in  the  following  table : 

EXPORT  OF  BREAD-STUFFS  FROM   THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  ANP 

IRELAND,  .SINCE  IST  SEPTEMBER,  1850. 
From  Floor.  Vbk.  MmI,  bbb.  WImaI,  bvh.  Om^V^. 

New-York,  to  April  1 558,952 400 622,808 239,744 

New-Orleans,  to  March  22 128,959 

Philadelphia,  to  March  28 73.852 2,589 180,907 190,945 

Baltimore,  to  March  28 60,739 26,451 54,716 

Boston,  to  March  28 5,834 8,533 

Other  ports,  to  March  22 

Total 1851 828.336 2,989 830,166 493,937 

Same  time,  1850 281,734 2,552 430,329 2.348,922 

1849 726,979 61,034 956,419 6,751,514 

"  1848 155.224 83,471 215,139 2,056,053 

The  export  of  provinons,  being  the  produce  of  the  western  states,  has  be 
come  considerable  only  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  its  increase  is  ascribable  to 
the  modified  laws  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  foreign  food  is  admitted  to  the 
Bupply  of  the  English  people  at  large  in  competition  with  the  products  of  British 
soil.  The  insufficiency  of  the  latter  to  feed  the  enhanced  numbers  of  the  Brit- 
ish people,  at  as  low  a  rate  as  the  people  of  other  countries  could  be  fed  from 
their  respective  soils,  made  the  importation  of  food  necessary.  When  the  door 
was  once  open  for  its  admission,  that  country  which  could  supply  the  greates- 
quantities  on  the  lowest  terms  would  naturally  take  the  trade.  The  United 
States  were  scarcely  in  a  position  to  meet  the  demand.  A  sufficient  tract  of 
land  to  afiurd  any  great  supplies  above  home  consumption  was  not  accessible  to 
market,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  in  the  interior  was  such  as  to  preclude  the 
delivery  in  England  on  remunerative  terms.  Since  then  an  immense  amount 
of  capital  has  been  expended  in  transportation.  In  1840  the  length  of  rail-roads 
in  operation  was  2,270  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,000.  In  1850  there  were  in 
operation  8,200  miles,  which  had  cost  $205,000,000.  In  the  same  period  there 
had  been  opened  four  routes  for  transportation  between  the  country  west  of  die 
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Alleganies  and  the  Atlantic  ports.    The  tonnage  of  the  home  and  foreign  trade 
also  increased  as  follows : 

UNITED  STATES  TOllNAeE. 

184a  1850.  IneraaM. 

Tonnage  in  foreign  trade 899,764 1,540,769 641,005 

Steam  m  foreign  trade None 44,942 44,942 

Total  torn  in  fereign  trade 899.764 1,585,711 685,947 

Tonnage  in  coaBting 946,473 1,274,792 328.319 

Steam  in  coasting 198.191 481,004 282  813 

Total  coaiting 1,144,664 1,755,796 611,132 

Total  foreign  and  coasting 2,044,428 3,341,507 1.297,079 

At  an  average  of  ,$50  per  ton,  the  cost  of  this  increased  tonnage  is  eqnal  to 
oearly  $65,000,000.  This  sum  added  to  the  coet  of  the  rail-roads  hnilt  sincOf  ' 
and  to  $50,000,000  spent  in  canals  and  other  works,  gives  $260,000,000  of  capi- 
tal put  into  the  means  of  transportation  in  the  United  States  in  ten  years.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  open  an  extent  of  agricnltural  conntry  to  the  demands 
of  the  seaboard  several  fold  larger  than  that  which  was  capable  of  supplying  it 
in  1840.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  much  larger  quanties  of  produce  were 
available  for  export  at  lower  rates.  Of  several  leading  articles  of  western  pro- 
duce the  quantities  exported  have  been  as  follows : 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  Or  WESTERN  PRODUCE. 

1840.  1850.  iDcrtMe. 

Beef bbls.... 19,631 95,387 75,756 

Pork bbls... .66,281 188,841 122,560 

Butter lbs. .1,171,639 3,876,175 2,704,536 

Gheeae lbs 723,217 13,020,817 12,297,600 

Hams lbs..  1,643,897 41,014,528 39,370,631 

Lard lbs..  7,4 18,847 54,9S,5,646 47,506,699 

Flour bbU..  .923.151 1,385,448 462,297 

Wheat bugh... 96.325 608.661 512,336 

Corn bush. .162,306 6,595,092 6,432,786 

The  year  1840,  having  been  one  of  short  crop  abroad,  was  considered  a  year 
of  large  exports ;  but  the  trade  has  gone  on  to  increase  in  the  astonishing  man- 
ner here  indicated.  These  large  exports  in  the  past  year  were  made  in  the  face 
of  prices  in  western  Europe  and  England  lower  than  in  any  previous  year  of 
the  present  century.  They  have  ruled  so  low  in  France,  that  the  War  Minis- 
ter proposed  the  entrance  of  the  government  into  the  markets,  for  the  purchase 
of  large  supplies  for  the  army  to  go  into  store,  as  a  matter  of  economy  for  the 
government  and  of  relief  to  the  grain-growers. 

The  prices  in  England  now  hold  out  inducements  for  renewed  exports ;  and 
if  the  price  of  cotton  falls  back  from  its  high  level,  the  increased  supply  of  bills 
from  produce  may  be  expected  to  prevent  any  serious  drain  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  bank  credits  throughout  the  Union  are  undoubtedly  spreading 
very  fast,  and  already  $20,000,000  of  new  capital  is  being  organized.  Of  this, 
7  millions  is  in  Massachusetts,  $6,000,000  in  New- York,  $2,500,000  in  Ken- 
tucky, $2,000,000  in  Virginia,  Sec,  The  supplies  of  gold  from  California  are 
large,  and  the  general  increase  of  business  is  great,  which  causes  a  demand  for  • 
circulating  medium.  The  mint  only  turns  the  gold  into  $20  pieces,  and  these 
are  of  no  use  as  a* currency,  but  serve  as  a  basis  for  bank  operation  ;  hence  the 
demand  falls  upon  bank  paper,  and  thus  promotes  the  inflation  which  will  soon 
lead  to  revulsion.  The  great  wealth  of  the  country  will  prolong  the  season  of 
apparent  prosperity,  but  the  revulsion  will  be  all  the  more  severe  when  it 
comes. 
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NORTHERN  DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  UNION. 

THE  LATE  SILAS  WBIGHT. 

Ths  following  extracts  from  aa  oration  delivered  by  the  late  Silaa  Wright,  Jr.,  on  the 

4th  of  July,  1839,  embodies  the  true  sentiments  of  the  Northern  Democracy  upon  that 

•abject,  as  distinguished  &vm  the  Van  Buren  Sewardism  of  the  present  day : 

"  Another  difficulty  of  equal  magnitude,  and  superior  delicacy,  met  our  yenerabla 
fathers  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  at  the  threshold  of  their  most  repponsible  bbcw*. 
One  of  the  earliest  features  in  the  policy  adopted  by  Great  Britain  towards  her  Ameri- 
can colonies,  «oa<  the  Arm  and  extensive  eatablitHmeni  wkhin  them  of  the  imtUutum  efd^ 
meatic  tlaverj.  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  institution  existed  in  a  large  mm- 
jority  of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  and,  from  the  circumstances  of  climate,  par> 
suits,  habits,  and  various  other  accidents  of  established  and  settled  *ociety,  was  much 
more  extensively  and  firmly  incorporated  with  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the 
southern  states.  Hitherto,  the  slavery  existing  in  the  colonies  had  been  a  subject  over 
which  the  colonists  had  had  no  control,  and  for  which  they  could  be  held,  in  no  way, 
responsible.  The  policy  of  the  mother  country  was  marked  and  settled,  and  its  par- 
•ait  was  determined  and  un3rielding.  Every  attempt,  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the 
colonies,  to  check  the  growth,  or  ameliorate  the  oondition  of  the  institution,  or  even  to 
remonstrate  against  the  polfty,  met  the  stem  rebuke  and  indignant  frown  of  power  at 
home.  This  state  of  thmgs  had  continued  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  when  the 
termination  of  the  war  ox  the  revolution  made  the  colonies  free  and  iudependeoU 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  devolved  u^n  them  to  manage  and  direct  this  fastly-rooled, 
firmly-established,  and  widely-disseminated  evil.  A  forced  inheritance  from  an  unkind 
mother  was  upon  their  huids,  was  incorporated  with  the  very  organization  of  their  so- 
ciety, habits,  and  pursuits.  It  was  thus  placed  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  sudden 
and  violent  remedies,  as  is  that  disease  of  the  human  body  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
heart,  and  is  difiused  with  the  blood  over  every  portion  of  the  system.  The  idea  of  a 
ropublic,  thereforo,  must  be  entirely  abandonea,  or  the  seeming  anomaly  muet  he  e»- 
onaUeredf  of  organizing  a  free  republican  confederacy,  with  the  extensive  existence  of 
slavery  within  the  States  whiek  shoidd  compose  it.  This  was  the  alternative  presented 
to  the  Convention  of  1787.  ,  Gould  the  patriotic  dele^tes  who  composed  toat  body, 
men  whose  devotion  to  liberty  had  made  them  the  pnncipal  and  prominent  advocaiea 
for  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  most  of  whom  had 
devoted  themselves  to,  and  encountered  the  perils  of,  the  public  service  throughout  that 
protracted  and  desperate  struggle,  and  many  of  whom,  with  their  Illustrious  President 
at  their  head,  had  tollowed  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  and  freely  ofiered  their  lives  us  the 
price  of  the  liberty  they  contended  for:  could  sudi  men  doubt  tohai  teas  their  duty? 
what  choice  they  should  make  ?  The  fact  of  the  slavery,  or  the  extent  of  its  existence 
in  the  country,  was  not  to  be  affected,  certainly  not  strengthened  or  magnified  by  the 
plain  course  of  ri^ht  and  reason.  The  opposite  alternative,  an  utter  abandonment  of 
all  efibrt  to  organize  a  Republic,  might,  indeed,  have  avoideid  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion of  a  free  government  with  the  toleration  of  domestic  slavery,  by  continuing  the 
white  race  in  an  endless  subjection  to  some  despotic  and  arbitrary  power,  similar  U> 
that  from  which  they  had  just  discharged  themselves  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  an  im- 
mense expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure ;  by  making  them  the  enduring  objects  of  the 
oppressions,  exactions,  and  contumely  of  such  a' power,  and  thus  constituting  for  them 
a  slavery,  not  perhaps  as  perfect,  but,  considering  the  condition  of  the  two  xaces,  far 
more  galling  and  unendurable  to  them,  than  is  that  to  the  African  which  hol^s  him  in 
involuntary  servitude.  Then,  too,  might  African  slavery  have  preserved  its  ex- 
istence,  in  its  full  extent  and  vigor  to  this  day,  in  all  the  states  where  it  was  instituted. 
Were  our  revolutionary  fathers  to  be  the  authors  of  superadded  evils  like  these  to  their 
country  and  their  fellow-citizens  7  Never !  The  delegates  assembled  in  convention  did 
choose,  and  our  present  free  and  happy  institutions  of  government  are  the  result  of 
their  choice.  The  present  greatly  increased,  and  rapidly  increasing  population  and 
wealth  and  power  of  these  states  are  the  fruits  of  the  choice.  And  does  any  one  who 
hears  me,  does  any  American,  who  loves  bis  country,  her  institutions,  and  her  pros- 
perity, believe,  or  feel,  that  the  choice  thus  made  was  unwise,  or  unpatriotic  t  Can 
any  one  make  himself  believe  that  the  venerable  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  tha 
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United  States  were  lew  loverB  of  their  country  and  of  liberty  than  their  deaoendanto  of 
the  present  generation  ?  That  they  were  less  pure  and  patriotic  and  conscientious 
than  we  are  f  And  yet,  nnder  the  circnmstances  in  which  they  found  themselves 
placed,  they  did  not  consider  it  a  &tal  impeachment  of  their  repnblican  principles, 
or  a  violent  outrage  upon  their  conscience,  to  tolerate  doftegtic  slavery  when  U  became 
^stenUal  to  the  eitablUkmeni  of  a  free  government,  for  the  free  eUiaiens  qf  their  country* 

**  This  was,  at  that  time,  a  great  and  commanding  interest  in  the  states  of  the  confede- 
racy. Our  own  proud  and  powerful,  and  now  free  state,  was  then  an  extensive  holder 
of  domestic  slaves.  Such,  at  that  period,  was  the  fact  with  many  other  of  the  i>resent 
free  states.  The  interest,  therefore,  was  one  to  be  comffromieed  by  the  Oouvention,  or 
their  labors  must  come  to  a  useless  termination.     They  did  compromiee  ft,  and  hov  J 

*'  The  nature  of  the  inttiiution  vae  euch  ae  required  that  its  poUce  be  Irfl  uneondittam- 
ally  niith  the  states  tehere  it  existed.  It  was  so  left.  Its  continuance,  or  abolition,  wae 
purely  a  matter  of  state  interest,  when  the  police  was  devolved  upon  their  local  govern- 
meats,  and  when  all  questions  of  private  property  were,  of  course,  questions  between 
the  state  and  its  citizens,  and  were,  like  all  other  questions,  in  reference  to  all  descrip- 
tions of  property  in  all  the  states,  to  be  left  to  the  state  administrations.  So  far,  there- 
fore, the  only  duty  of  the  Convention  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  state  sovereignties. 
Yet  there  were  other  considerations  connected  with  this  delidatp  and  troublesome  sub- 
ject, which  oonld  not  fail  to  be  pressed  upon  the  Convention,  an4  to  require  their  ac- 
tion. The  laws  of  the  slave  states  recognized  the  slaves,  not  only  as  property^  but  as 
persons  f  and  so  far  as  they  partook  of  the  UUter.charaeter,  they  necessarily  formed  an  in^ 
gredient  in  that  basis  of  representation  which  was  established  upon  population  alone  «t/A- 
out  reference  to  property.  A  recognition,  too,  of  the  institution,  in  its  anomalous  form, 
in  the  provisions  of  the  federal  compact,  was  a  matter  of  vitaiinterest  with  the  slates  of 
the  South,  where  slavery  existed  most  broadly,  and  was  most  deeply  interwoven  with 
the  existios  organization  of  society.  The  basis  of  federal  popular  representation  and 
taxation  aaopted  in  the  Constitution,  is  the  compromise  of  the  Convention  upon  these 
points,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked  that,  while  the  free  states  may  feel  that  the 
rule  of  representation  is  unfavorable  to  them,  the  slave  states  cannot  forget  that  they 
pay  for  any  advantage  they  receive  in  the  rule  of  taxation.  The  terms  of  the  provi- 
sion are, 

"^  *  Representative  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states 
which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those 
bound  to  service  for  a  term  ol  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all 
other  persons.' 

**  A  further  concession  was  yielded  by  the  Convention  to  this  great  interest,  for  a 
most  valuable  eijuivalent.  It  was  vitally  essential  that  the  power  *  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations*  should  be  conferred  upon  the  national  government,  as  nei- 
ther internal  peace  and  harmony,  nor  external  quiet  and  prosperity,  could  be  reasona- 
bly hoped  to  be  secured  without  this  grant.  The  apprehensions  of  the  slave-holding 
interest  formed  a  strong  impediment  to  success,  and  a  compromise  to  that  interest  was 
effected  in  the  following  provision : 

**  *  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  to  admit,<«hall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Cougt«ss  prior  to  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  im- 
portation, not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person.' 

^  **  Here  again  it  will  be  seen  that  the  power  of  taxation,  to  a  limited  extent,  was 
given,  for  the  temporary  privileges  conferred,  limiting  the  force  and  effect  of  the  clause 
to  the  strict  letters  of  its  terms:  But  it  is  now  matter  of  history,  and  universally  con- 
ceded, that  the  fair  construction  of  the  provision  gave  to  Congress  the  power,  after  the 
time  limited,  (1808.)  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  persons,  and  thus  to  cut  op  the  fo- 
reign slave  trade  altegether,  without  being  compelled  to  resort,  for  that  important  pow- 
er^  to  the  general  grant  of  power  *  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations.'  The 
practice  ot  our  government,  under  the  clause,  has  been,  since  the  eipiration  of  the  pe- 
riod of  limitation,  in  conformity  with  the  construction  here  declared,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  state  that  this  practice  has  been  no  more  strongly  recorded  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  any  portion  ot  the  American  people,  than  by  the  repredvntatives  of 
the  slave-holding  states.  Was  not  here  a  compromise  entered  into  upon  sufficient  equi- 
valents ?  And  has  it  not  already  resulted  in  an  immense  alleviation  of  that  evil  in  fa- 
vor of  which  it  purported  to  be  made  7 

**  A  single  other  provision  of  the  Constitution  touches  this  delicate  question,  and  its 
justice  shall  be  plamly  submitted.    It  is  in  these  words: 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
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into  another,  shall,  in  oonseooence  of  any  law  or  regolation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
sach  service  or  labor ;  bat  soali  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  sndt 
service  or  labor  may  be  doe.' 

'*  That  this  clause  of  the  Constitation  is  applicable  to  the  ftigitive  slave  is  nnqnestioi^ 
ably  true,  as  he  is  held  to  service  in  the  slave  state,  *  under  the  laws  thereof/  and  that 
it  is  as  applicable  to  the  leg^Uy  bound  apprentice  and  servant  of  the  free  states  is  equally 
plain  and  tme.  Does  the  fiict,  that  the  provision  is  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  slave 
vitiate  it,  and  make  wrong  its  insertion  as  a  part  of  that  sacred  ustmment  f  It  it  not 
just  and  proper  m  itself,  and  ought  not  the  friendlm  rdaHona  to  exist,  and  be  perpetmal, 
among  the  states  of  the  Union  f  As  applicable  to  toe  slave,  is  it  not  due  to  the  previoua 
provisions,  which  recognize  and  tolerate  the  institution  of  davery,  and  respect  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  slave^holdiog  states  ?  Oould  the  fair  fiiith  implied  by  these  provi- 
sions be  carried  out  without  this  one,  and  can  they  now  be  available,  *in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  compact  between  the  states,  wthont  a  faithful  ohservanee  of  this  covenant  alsof 

"  Are  there  any  who  will  blame  our  venerable  fathers,  the  delegates  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  for  giving  their  assent  to  this  clause  of  our  Constitution  T  All  the  old  thir- 
teen states  assented  to  it,  and  to  all  the  other  concessions  and  compromises  which  have 
been  mentioned,  as  connected  with  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery.  The  people  of  all 
the  states  assented  to  them,  and  fifty  years  of  internal  peace  and  abundant  prosperity 
have  attested  the  wisdom  of  the  Convention,  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  the  Federal 
Union,  and  the  intelligence  and  justice,  and  faith  of  the  people.  What  American  citi- 
zen will  now  rise,  and,  claimin;^  to  be  purer  than  Wasnington,  the  President  of  that 
Convention,  purer  and  more  patriotic  than  the  sa^es  nrho  supported  bim  in  the  great 
work  of  formm^  our  Constitution,  as  they  had  previously  in  the  achievement  of  our  in- 
dependence, will  cast  the  first  stone  at  that  temple  of  human  liberty  which  they  erect- 
ed f  Who,  that  loves  hu  country,  will  open  again  the  delicate  and  troublesome  compro- 
mises thus  solemnly  formed,  thus  settled,  and  now  consecrated  by  time  and  happy  ex- 
perience, with  the  hope  of  reaching  better  results  from  the  present  temper  and  feeling 
of  the  country  7  Who  will  cast  upon  the  ocean  of  time  and  chance  the  invaluable 
blessings  we  have  gained,  the  triumph  to  human  liberty  we  have  secured,  for  the  dark 
and  stormy  prospect  which  presents  itself  of  more  perfect  success  in  a  new  efR>rt  t 
Who  will  wantonly  trample  upon  the  faith  we  have  solemnly  pledged  to  our  brethren 
of  the  other  states,  upon  entering  the  confederacy,  as  a  means  of  moulding  them  to  a 
more  yielding  disposition  in  some  future  compact  7  Who  wUl  boldly  strike  at  the  Union 
itself  and  take  its  fate  against  his  sympathy  for  the  slave  T 

**  Look,  fellow<citizens,  at  the  pivot  upon  which  the  fate  of  this  fair  fabric  of  ourstuni- 
ed.  One  state  was  entirely  unrepresented  in  the  Convention  of  1787.  A  mxyority  of  the 
delegations  from  two  of  the  states,  among  the  largest  class,  and  them  both  slave  states,  de- 
clined to  sign  the  Constitution  as  adopted  by  the  Convention.  A  merely  eqna)  portion 
of  the  delegates  from  two  other  of  the  stales,  and  one  of  the  second  in  population,  could 
consent  to  give  it  their  signatures.  Majorities,  and  in  some  cases  bare  majorities,  from 
four  others,  subscribed  to  the  instrument,  and  in  but  four  states  out  of  the  twelve,  did 
the  entile  delegations  in  attendance  give  their  signatures.  Thus  imperfectly  sustained 
and  recommended,  the  Constitution  was  submitted  to  Conventions  of  the  people  of  the 
several  states.  It  received,  with  as  much  promptness  ns  could  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated,  the  ratification  and  adoption  of  eleven  of  the'statec,  while  five  of  the  ele- 
ven accompanied  their  assents  with  expositions  of  their  understanding  of  the  true  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  various  provisions  of  the  instrument,  or  with  proposed  amend- 
ments to  it,  or  both  most  strongly  indicative  of  their  distrast  and  fear  of  the  workings 
of  the  system,  to  which,  from  the  most  solemn  convictions  of  public  necessity  and  doty, 
they  were  yielding  a  reluctant  assent.  These  ratifications  enabled  the  Congress  to  de- 
clare the  Constitution  in  force  over  the  states  which  had  adopted  it,  and  to  take  mea- 
sures fur  the  organization  of  the  government  under  it,  which  was  done  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1788.  The  4th  day  of  March,  1789,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  organization  of 
the  new  government ;  and  the  elections  of  a  President,  Vice-President,  Senators,  snd 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  were  to  be  immediately  made.  The  elections  were  made,  and  the  go- 
vernment organized  on  the  day  appointed,  and  still  two  of  the  thirteen  states,  the  one 
north  and  the  other  south,  had  not  given  their  assent  to  the  system,  and  were  not  mem- 
i  bers  of  the  confederacy  under  it.     The  twelfth  state  came  in  unqualifiedly  on  the  21st 

!  of  November,  1789,  while  the  thirteenth  held  out  until  the  29th  day  of  May,  1790, 

and  then  accompanied  its  ratification  with  a  lonff  exposition,  and  with  recommendations 
for  amendments  consisting  of  twenty-one  articles.  This  restored  again  the  anion  of 
the  states,  completed  the  new  system  of  government,  gave  it  an  extension  over  the 
whole  territory  of  the  original  United  States,  and  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  the 
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civil,  as  the  peace  of  1783  had  done  the  military,  iocidenta  of  the  American  revola- 
tion. 

'*  Still  the  public  mind  was  not  at  rest.  Apprehensions  were  extensively  entertained 
that  the  powers  granted  to  the  federal  government  were  too  broad,  and  that  they  would 
be  made  yet  broader  by  unforeseen  and  anintended  constructions.  To  prevent  these 
evils,  if  they  should  be  real,  and  to  allay  apprehension  if  they  were  not,  the  Congress 
organized  under  the  Constitution,  at  its  first  session,  caused  amendments  to  be  pre- 
pared,^ taken  from  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  several  State  Oonven- 
tions,  consistioff  of  twelve  articles,  which  were,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
BtitDtion,  submitted  to  the  several  State  Lcgislatares  for  their  ratification  or  rejection. 
These  amendments  were  acted  upon  with  reasonable  promptitude  by  the  requisite 
number  of  the  legislatures,  and  ten  of  the  twelve  articles  were  adopted  and  made 
part  of  the  Constitution,  while  the  two  first  did  not  receive  the  ratification  of  the^  re- 
quisite number  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  and  were  rejected.  Of  the  ten  articles 
adopted,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  to  notice  that  every  one  is  restrictive  of  the  federal 
powers,  or  declarative  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  of  the  states,  or  both,  aud  that  not 
one  word  relating  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  the  rubjeet  of  domettie  tlavery.  is  found  either 
in  the  articles  themselves,  or  in  the  expositions  or  recommendations  of  the  State  Con- 
ventions which  gave  rise  to  them. 

'*  But  two  othev  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  up  to  this  day,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  the  stability  of  the  states,  and  was 
adopted  in  January,  1798 ;  and  the  other  relates  to  the  manuer  in  which  the  presidential 
electors  shall  give  their  votes  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and  was  adopted  in  Sep- 
tember, 1804. 

'*  Such  and  so  few  have  been  the  amendments  to  that  Constitution,  adopted  and  re- 
commended to  the  people  and  the  states  by  the  Convention  of  1787  ;  and  it  would  be 
more  just  to  consider  toe  ten  articles  of  the  amendment  first  adopted  as  parts  of  the 
original  instrument,  incorporated  upon  it  by  the  Conventions  of  he  states,  at  the  time 
of  their  ratification,  than  as  alterations  of  it,  after  it  had  met  their  approbation.  In  not 
one  of  these  amendments  has  a  single  point  been  touched,  which  was  matter  of  com- 
promise of  any  delicate  or  conflicting  interest. 

"  Is  it  not  then  unwise,  as  well  as  unfaithful  to  this  sacred  compact,  and  dangerous  to 
the  permanency  of  the  Union,  for  the  people  of  the  free  states  now  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  the  country,  by  threatening  a  violation  oflho$e  eompromisei  vhick  disposed  of 
the  amotion  question  of  domestic  slavexy  in  the  country,  and  by  virtue  of  which  that 
question  remained  at  rest  for  nearly  the  first  half  century  of  the  existence  of  the  repub- 
lic under  the  Constitution  T  To  pretend  that  the  subject  of  the  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  country  can  be  seriously  ursed  upo'n  the  national  legislature,  without 
disturbing  these  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  is  to  disregard  as  well  the  plain  pro- 
visions as  the  spirit  of  the  instrument;  and  to  persist  in  the  agitaiiontTegardlesB  of  tnese 
considerations,  is  to  set  the  object  above  the  Constitution,  above  the  value  of  the  Union, 
above  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  above  the  most  solemn  obligation  of  the  citizens 
to  observe  and  regard  the  rights  of  others,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own. 

"  TliBt  forei^ers,  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  character  of  our  institutions,  and  owing 
no  duty  or  obligation  to  them ;  that  citizens  of  that  country  which  forced  domestic  sla- 
very upon  us,  as  though  it  was  an  institution  best  calculated  to  put  far  off  the  day  when 
we  should  venture  to  spurn  the  protection  of  a  monarch's  arm,  or  attempt  to  liberate 
ourselves  from  the  despotism  of  a  monarch's  power,  should  be  wHltng  noto  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  our  country,  to  break  its  peace,  and  perhaps  overturn  those  enviable  institu- 
tions which  are  so  rapidly  conducting  us  to  wealth  and  power,  and  greatness,  by  means 
of  that  very  institution  which  was  intended  to  perpetuate  our  colonial  bondage,  is  not 
strange.  That  the  subjects  of  that  monarchy,  schooled  to  btiw  before  an  earthly  throne, 
and  to  cringe  and  tremble,  and  be  silent  m  the  presence  of  hereditary  aristocracy, 
should  visit  our  country  to  lecture  us  upon  the  subjects  of  liberty,  may  not  be  as  strange 
as  it  is  ludicrous ;  but  that  the  high-minded  citizens  of  our  republic  should  be  led  away 
by  such  teachers,  into  conflicts  with  their  political  brethren,  into  excitements  which 
threaten,  not  the  quiet  and  harmony  of  their  country  merely,  but  the  perpetuity  of  that 
sacred  charter  by  which  she  exists  as  a  united  nation,  is  strange,  is  more  than  strange. 

"  Yet  such  things  are ;  and  is  it  not  time  that  we  devote  ourselves  to  examination  7 
That  upon  this  solemn  festival,  when  we  meet  to  celebrate  the  returning  anniversary  of 
our  country's  independence,  we  inquire,  not  simply  how  that  independence  was 
eained,  but  how  it  h&s  been  secured  f  That  we  examine  carefully  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  our  Constitution  and  our  Union,  and  learn  thence  our  duties  to  both,  that 
we  may  transmit  to  our  successors  unimpaired  and  pure,  and  perfect  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  hands  of  our  revolutionary  fathers,  the  richest  of  civil  blessings? 
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"  The  field,  fellow  citizesB,  is  too  broad  for  your  streogth,  or  yonr  patieoca.  The 
general  history  connected  with  the  formation  of  our  constitntiooal  government  has  cor- 
ered  too  much  apace  to  allow  of  comments  upon  the  immensely  important  topics  wrbich 
every  step  has  presented.  A  single  instance,  a  single  topic,  as  being  one  of  the  present 
agitation  and  ot  deep  interest  to  the  whole  country,  has  called  them  forth,  perhaps  ob- 
trusively ;  certainly  to  the  consumption  of  too  much  of  the  time  allotted  to  this  acidreas. 
Yet  the  topics  seemed  to  commend  the  notice  which  has  been  given  to  it.  The  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution  are  directly  involved  in  it,  and  it  is  the  only  topic  of  pro- 
sent  agitation,  in  which  the  pillars  of  that  charter  of  human  liberty  are  directly  assailcHl. 
It  is,  too,  a  local,  a  geographical  controversy,  and  is  sought  to  be  made  one  of  passion 
and  sympathy,  rather  tnan  of  reason  and  judgment. 

In  this  aspect  it  is  most  alarming,  most  deleterious ;  but  here  the  speaker  will  not 
attempt  to  characterize  the  efforts  of  the  asitaiors  in  his  own  language,  but  will  use  that 
of  the  sainted  Washington,  the  father  of  bis  country,  in  his  farewell  address,  his  last 

treat  legacy  to  those  for  whom  he  had  so  lavishly  periled  his  life,  his  fortune  and  bis 
onor,  in  the  field,  in  their  most  difficult  councils,  and  finally  in  the  first  administration 
of  the  executive  power  of  that  new  government,  the  value  of  which  it  is  our  present 
object  to  impress  upon  our  countrymen. 
*'  Speaking  of  the  value  of  the  Union,  General  Washington  says : 

" 'The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one  people  is  now  dear  toyoa: 
It  is  justly  so ;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence ;  tbe  sap- 
port  of  your  tranquillity  at  home  ;  your  peace  abroad ;  of  your  safety,  of  your  pros- 
perity ;  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that, 
irom  different  causes  and/rout  different  quarters^  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  arti- 
fices employed,  to  weaken  in  yonr  minds  the  conviction  of  this  trath ;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  itUemal  and  external  em- 
emiee  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively  (thoueh  often  covertly  and  insidiously) 
directed ;  it  is  of  infinite  moment,  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  imm«>ose 
value  of  your  national  union  to  yonr  collective  and  individual  happiness;  that  you  shoald 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it :  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity:  watching 
for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety ;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even 
a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned ;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  tbe 
first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  tvA,  or 
to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  various  parts.' 

"  Again,  speakins on  the  same  subject,  the  '^alue  of  the  Union,  he  says: 

"  '  In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as^  matter  of 
serious  concern,  that  any  ground  should  have  been'furoisbed  for  characterizing  parties 
by  i^eofraphical  discrimination — northern  and  Mouthem — Atlantic  and  wettem;  whence 
designing  men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local 
interests  and  views.  One  of  tbe  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  parti- 
cular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts.  You  cannot 
shield  yourselves  too  much  against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burnings  which  spring  from 
these  misrepresentations:  they  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to 
be  bound  together  by  fraternal  affection.' 

"  Are  these  remarks  prophetic  of  tome  of  the  agitatione  of  the  pretent  day  in  ottr 
country? 

"  If  so,  let  us  more  attentively  review  this  advice,  more  attentively  examine  our  ob- 
ligations to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  more  attentively  guard  ourselves  against 
any  influences,  foreign  or  domestic,  open  or  covert,  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
draw  as  from  our  duty  as  faithful  citizens  of  the  republic,  or  to  bring  danger  upon  our 
country,  and  its  free  institutions. 

"  Many  other  passages  of  this  invaluable  address  would  be  quoted  to  you,  but  time 
does  not  permit.  Many  other  points,  which  had  been  brought  to  mind  by  the  review 
we  have  taken,  would  be  gladly  discussed,  but  the  same  necessity  compels  me  to  pass 
them.  I  can,  therefore,  only  say,  from  the  danger  which  turrounds  the  paseionate  ari^ 
tation  of  one  of  the  compromuee  upou  which  the  Constitution  rests,  we  should  take 
warning  as  to  all  that  remain.  Any  approach  to  a  change  of  that  consecrated  instru- 
ment should  only  be  made  in  conformity  with  its  own  provisions,  and  even  when  it 
may  seem  to  us  that  such  a  change  is  desirable,  our  whole  ground  should  be  carefully 
surveyed ;  the  rights  and  interests  and  feelings  of  every  state,  and  of  the  people  in 
every  teetion  of  the  Union,  should  be  fully  considered  and  justly  appreciated ;  our  re- 
quests should  be  calmly  and  dispassionately  made,  and  the  results  of  the  action  of  the 
constituted  authorities  be  borne  in  that  spirit  nnd  with  that  temper  which  gave  existence 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,    Then  shall  we  set  an  example  to  our  political  breth- 
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ren  of  the  other  states  which  we  may  invite  them  to  follow,  and  give  evidence  of  our 
attachment  to  the  confederacy,  which  should  command  their  confidence. 

**  Finally,  fellow  citizens,  let  ns  cling  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  as  the  snrest 
and  most  efficient  mode  of  promoting  the  causes  of  liberty  in  our  own  country,  and 
throughout  the  world.  Let  our  every  obligation  to  both  be  discharged  with  wakeful 
vigilance,  strict  fidelity,  and  patriotic  devotion ;  let  us  remember,  when  the  troubles 
vre  have  reviewed  were  met,  encountered  and  overcome,  that  but  thirteen  independent 
•tates  were  to  be  consulted  and  conciliated,  bat  some  three  or  foar  millions  of  people 
united  and  reconciled ;  that  half  a  century  of  the  prosperous  workings  of  our  glorious 
system  has  doubled  the  number  of  states,  and  swelled  our  population  to  some  sixteen 
or  seventeen  miilions ;  that  with  this  increase  of  states  and  population,  and  of  conse- 
quence wealth  and  power,  local  and  conflicting  interests,  sectional  jealousies,  rival  feel- 
ings, and  all  the  impediments  to  the  formation  of  an  efficient  government,  and  a  per- 
fect union,  which  mterposed  themselves,  and  almost  overcome  the  resolution,  and 
patience  and  hope  of  our  revolutionary  fathers,  roust  have  proportionably  increased. 
And  let  these  remembrances  strengthen  our  zeal  and  fortify  our  determination  to  pre- 
serve the  Constitution  and  the  Union  they  formed,  for  the  increased  millions  over  whom 
the  blessings  of  both  are  daily  and  hourly  difiused,  and  to  transmit  them,  unimpaired, 
to  the  still  increasing  millions  of  freemen,  who  will  so  soon  succeed  us. 

'*  If  there  be  those  among  us,  who,  mUled  by  a  mistaken  tympathuj  or  by  sudden  ex- 
tiiemenl,  upon  any  subject,  are  forgetting  their  obligations  to  the  tshoie  country,  to  the 
Oonstitutiou  and  the  Union,  let  us  use  every  effort  of  persuasion  and  example  to  awaken 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  dangerous  error.  If  those,  who,  for  the  sake  of  private  inter- 
est, personal  ambition,  or  momentary  political  success,  are  willing  to  experiment  upon 
the  public  psssions,  to  treat  lightly  their  constitutional  obligations,  to  foment  sectional 
jealousies  and  raise  up  geograpkiecU  distinctions  vUhin  the  Union,  let  the  absence  of  our 
eounienanee  and  support  convince  such,  that  the  personal  gratification,  or  pvblic  services 
of  any  living  man,  are  not  objects  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  the 
harmony  of  the  country,  the  peace  of  the  Union,  or  a  single  letter  in  the  list  of  our  co^ti^ 
tutional  duties.— If  among  us  there  be  any,  which  Heaven  forbid,  who  are  prepared,  for 
any  earthly  object,  to  dismember  our  confederacy  and  destroy  that  constitution  which 
binds  us  together,  let  the  fate  of  an  Arnold  be  theirs,  and  let  the  detestation  and  scorn 
of  every  American  be  their  constant  companions,  until,  like  him,  they  shall  abandon- a 
country  whose  rich  blessings  they  are  no  longer  worthy  to  enjoy. 

''  Towards  foreigners,  and  foreign  nations,  let  our  conduct  be  governed  by  the  strict 
role  of  right.  Let  our  every  duty,  arising  under  the  laws  of  nations,  or  the  obligations 
of  treaties,  be  promptly  and  punctiliously  performed ;  and  then,  neither  claiming  nor  at- 
tempting to  exercise,  a  right  to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs,  or  to  control  their  civil 
and  political  institutions,  let  us  give  them,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to 
understand,  that  we  neither  ask,  nor  will  receive,  any  su  A  interference  from  them, 

"  Thus  demeaning  ourselves  as  citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  great  common- 
wealth of  nations,  if  the  time  must  come  when  our  proud  Temple  of  Freedom  most 
iuU,  crushed  by  external  violence,  or  rent' asunder  by  internal  dissensions,  let  the  Free- 
men of  New- York  sustain,  erect  and  unbroken,  that  pillar  that  the  structure  committed 
to  their  keeping,  when  every  other  may  be  prostrate,  and,  scattered  over  the  face  of  our 
fair  land,  s  mass  of  shapeless  ruins,  it  may  stand  a  monument  of  their  fidelity  to  the 
perfect  edifice,  and  of  their  unyielding  attachment  to  constitutional  liberty. 
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The  Unitcd  States:  Its  Powek  ahd  Prooress.  By  Gaillaame Tell  Poawiii,  late 
Minister  of  the  Bepablic  of  France  to  th^  United  States.  First  American,  from  the 
third  Paris  edition.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Bdmand  L.  Da  Bany,  M.D.« 
Sargeon  United  States  Navy.    Lippincott,  Grambo  Sa  Go.,  Philadelphia. 

Major  Poussin  was  for  many  years  a  member,  of  the  board  of  topographical  eagi- 
neers,  appointed  by  his  government  to  examine  the  physical  resonrces  of  our  Atlantic 
coast,  in  relation  to  its  defence.  His  residence  in  this  coantry  seemed  to  develop  in 
him  a  naturally  strong  republican  tendency,  and  his  power  of  observation  and  jast  dis- 
crimination, enabled  him  to  detect  the  true  workings  of  our  institutions.  On  his  return  to 
Fnmce  he  was  ever  prominent  in  promoting  popular  liberty,  and  was  one  of  those  active 
spirits,  who  so  promptly,  in  1848,  erected  a  republic  on  the  throne  (deserted  by  tbe 
**  citizen  king."  He  was  sent  to  represent  France  at  Washington,  and  in  common 
with  most  others  whom  official  duty  took  to  Washington,  suffered  from  the  imbecility 
of  the  cabinet. 

The  work  before  us  is  valuable,  as  the  result  of  observations  by  an  intelligent  foreigner 
long  resident  in  this  country ;  and  well,  and  justly,  does  he  appreciate  the  wonderful- 
progress  of  our  country,  while  he  does  ample  justice  to  our  institutions,  without  that  dis- 
gusting mock-philanthropy  and  absurdly  patronizing  air,  which  make  the  English  at 
once  so  contemptible  and  so  ridiculous. 


The  Irish  Cowpkderatbs,  and  The  Rebellion  op  1798.  By  Henry  M.  Field.  Har- 
per Brothers. 

The  long  suffering  of  Ireland,  and  the  heroic  character  of  the  noble  hearts,  who,  from 
time  to  time,  have  stepped  forward  to  strike  a  blow  in  her  cause,  are  always  stirring 
thsmes,  and  afford  in  their  contemplation,  an  example  of  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of 
tyranny,  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance.  Had  the  people  of  Ireland  in  1798  known 
half  their  strength,  or  the  value  of  the  great  men  who  sought  to  raise  them  to  a  national 
rank,  the  author  of  the  present  work  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  call  that 
great  movement  a  "  rebellion."  It  is,  however,  a  story  which  should  be  familiar  to 
all ;  and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  wrongs  of  those  persons  wiU  be 
avenged. 

Report  op  a  General  Plan  por  the  Promotion  op  Public  and  Personal  Hra.lth  : 
Ddvided,  prepared,  and  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  a  re- 
solve of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  a  sanatory  survey  of  the  state. 
Duttou  &  Wentworth,  Boston. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1849,  commis* 
sioners  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  sanatory  survey  of  the  state.  Mr.  Lemuel  Shm- 
tuck,  a  vvellkuown  and  able  statistician,  was  embraced  in  the  commission ;  and  a  report 
has  been.made  by  him  on  the  subject,  which  does  great  justice  to  his  research  and 
ability.  An  immense  number  of  facts,  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  disease  and  the 
means  of  preserving  the  general  health  of  the  community,  are  collected  and  digested 
into  a  comprehensive  health-act,  for  the  coosideraiiun  of  the  general  court  The 
course  of  the  cholera  in  Massachusetts,  as  influenced  by  the  sanatory  regulations  of  the 
boards  of  health,  is  strongly  illustrative  of  how  much  may  be  done  by  judicious  action 
to  prevent  contagion.  The  work  of  Mr.  Shattnck  ought  to  be  widely  circulated,  and 
bis  views  adopted  in  all  the  states. 
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Tbs  PmiLCTiCAL  OooK-BooK,  contaminff  upwards  of  1,000  BaoeipU:  CoDditing  of 
dir^ctioxu  for  selecting,  preparing,  and  cooking  all  kinds  of  meats,  i^b,  poaltrr  and 
game,  soaps,  &o.  By  Mrs.  Bliss,  of  Boston.  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  Fniladelphia. 

In  tliis  age  of  refined  accomplishments,  the  usefol  is  very  generally  voted  vulgar,  and 
the  art  of  housewifery  denounced  as  an  attempt  to  '*  endave  woman,"  and  to  "  degrade 
her"  firom  that  intellectual  sublimation  which  a  few  of  the  sex,  prompted  by  laziness 
and  opinion,  fancy  is  the' true  sphere  of  woman.  They  imagine  that  the  further  she  de- 
parts from  the  practical,  the  more  she  fulfills  her  duties.  A*  work  like  the  one  before  us 
is  calculated  to  dispel  such  illusions.  As  the  animal  appetite  becomes  excited  by  the 
visions  of  viands  which  thb  receipts  conjure  up,  the  heart  yearns  towards  that  portion  of 
the  sex  whose  skill  is  devoted  to  their  preparation.  If,  as  an  eminent  packet-owner 
once  remarked,  "  the  road  to  the  public  hearts  is  through  their  throats,"  what  an  influ- 
ence may  not  that  lady  exercise  who  is  mistress  of  the  contents  of  this  volume !  *'  Oh!" 
lays  Miss  BIue*Stocking,  "  marry  your  cook,  then."  True :  but  in  this  democratic  age  and 
country,  parlor  ornaments  are  only  an  extra  expense ;  and  education,  like  taxation,  should 
be  uniform  and  equal.  ' 

Tax  CcljestUl  Txligki.ph  ;  or.  Secrets  of  the  Life  to  Come,  revealed  through  Mag- 
netism ;  wherein  the  existence,  the  form  and  the  occupations,  of  the  soul  after  its 
separation *from  the  body,  are  proved  by  many  years'  experiments ;  by  the  means  of 
eight  extatic  somnambulists,  woo  had  eighty  perceptions  of  thirty-six  deceased  per- 
sons of  various  conditions ;  a  description  of  their  conversations,  &c.,  with  prods  of 
their  existence  in  the  spiritual  world.  By  L.  Alph.  Cabagnet.  J.  S.  Redfield,  Clinton 
Hall. 

The  title  of  this  work  presents  a  pretty  formidable  bill  of  fare ;  but  the  promises  are 
well  sustained  in  the  text,  as  fiir  as  the  assertions  of  the  somnambulists  go.  The  de- 
parted souls  are  described  in  rather  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  but  that  is  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  apprehensions.  The  ladies  in  Heaven  are 
dressed  in  *'  light  gauze  dresses"  of  difierent  colors !  but  whether  of  **  home  manufac- 
ture" or  not,  is  not  stated. 

Tbs'  Works  of  J.  Fxknimork  Coopkr.  Wiro  and  Wino  :  or,  Lx  Fxu  Follkt.  A 
Tale  by  the  author  of  **  Deerslayer,"  &c.  'Complete  in  one  volume.  Revised  and 
corrected,  with  a  new  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  author.  George  P.  Futnam, 
155  Broadway. 

This,  as  one  of  Mr.  Cooper's  sea  stories,  has  been  considered  inferior  to  some  of  his 
other  brilliant  delineations  of  life  upon  that  element.  But  it  also  contains  a  very  just 
appreciation  and  accurate  description  of  the  peculiarities  of  Italian  character.  The 
story  turns  on  a  nautical  incident,  embracing  the  black-hearted  murder  of  the  noble 
Caraccioli,  by  that  peculiarly  British  ruffian.  Nelson,  and  his  paramour.  The  damning 
infamy  of  the  act  was  participated  in  by  the  whole  British  nation,  inasmuch  as  that  it 
did  not  visit  with  its  displeasure  the  profligate  couple  who  proi  tituted  public  justice  to 
private  vengeance.  The  whole  story  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  immortal  works,  and  the  present  is  the  author's  standard  edition. 


William  Fxiiii :    An  Historical  Biography  from  New  Sources,  with  an  extra  chapter 
on  the  "  Macaulay  Charges."    By  William  Hepworth  Dixon.    Blanchard  &  Lea. 

This  work  has  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  the  research  and  accuracy  it  displays. 
In  it  is  collected  a  vast  deal  of  information  throwing  light  upon  the  course  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  *'  Key-Stone  State;"  but  it  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  success 
with  which  the  charges  contained  in  Macaulay's  history  against  Fenn  for  bribery  and 
corruption,  are  met.  In  the  opinion  of  all,  the  historian  is  completely  refuted,  and  the 
purity  of  Fenn's  character  quite  justified. 
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Thi  Conquest  of  Florida,  bt  Hirnaitdo  Db  Soto.     Bj  Theodore  Irring,  M.  A.    6. 
P.  Patnam,  155  Broadway. 

This  admirable  productiou,  from  the  pea  of  a  nephew  of  Washington  Inring,  and  dedi> 
cated  by  the  author  to  his  renowned  ancle,  has  been  jastly  appreciated  for  the  accaracy 
of  its  description,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  romantic  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
Spanish  work  of  De  La  Vega  is  preserved.  The  adventnree  of  De  Soto  are  in  the  highest 
degree  romantic  and  intere^ing,  and  the  subject  has  been  treated  by  Irving  in  a  manlier 
that  does  no  discredit  to  relationship  to  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Conqaeat  of  GfB- 
aada."  The  volume  is  uniform  with  Putnam's  standard  edition  of  the  worka  of  Waab> 
iogton  Irving. 

Sbakspkars's  Dramatic  Works.    Boston  Edition.    No.  36.    Phillipe,  Sampson  &  Co. 

The  present  number  of  this  beautiful  edition  of  Shakspeare  contains  the  play  of  Romeo 
dc  Juliet,  and  is  embellished  with  a  finely  executed  portrait  of  Jab'et  The  eleganoe  of 
this  edition  is  such  as  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  taste,  and  it  ia  edited  with  equal  ekfll 
and  ability. 

m 

London  Labor,  and  thi  London  Poor.     By  Henry  Mayhew.    With  Engraviaga, 
8vo.,  pp.  48.     New-York :     Harper  Brothers: 

This  is  designed  as  the  first  part  of  a  graphic  and  quite  iateresting  account  of  tho 
social  condition  and  earnings  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  British  Metropolis.  The  writer 
has  eqjoyed  every  advantage  for  informatioOf  and  aft^r  a  perusal  of  his  pagea,  no  one 
can  fail  to  exclaim,  "  truly,  one-half  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  Uvea." 


Thb  House  of  tbr  Sxvkn  Gablks  :  A  Romance.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.    Ticknor, 
Reed  &  Fields,  Boston. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  sufficiently  established  and  widely  known,  to 
procure  for  ony  stories  oi  his  production  a  large  and  eager  circle  of  readers.  His  delinea- 
tions of  New^England  manners,  converra'tions  and  language,  are  governed  by  good  taste 
in  avdiding  to  adulterate  the  conversations  of  ordinary  people  with  idioms  and  bar- 
barisms, which  rarely  have  existence  in  New-England.  That  the  works  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne will  go  down  to  other  generations,  conveying  a  truthful  picture  of  the  maDnera 
of  our  times,  there  can  be  uq  doubt.  He  occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  imaginative 
writers  of  the  day,  and  his  productions  are  not  excelled  here  or  elsewhere. 


Ths  Ranosrs  :  ou.  Trb  Tory's  Daughter.  A  Tale :  Illustrative  of  the  Revolutionary 
History  of  Verm  mt,  and  the  Northern  Campaign  of  1777.  By  the  author  of  the 
"  Green  Mountain  Boys."     Benjamin  B.  Murray  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  favor  with  which  the  **  Green  Mountain  Boys"  was  received,  bespeaks  a  similar 
fate  for  this  work  upon  a  kindred  subject.  It  turns  upon  the  battle  of  Bennington,  and 
finely  illustrates,  in  the  character  of  the  "  Tory's  Daughter,"  the  innate  patriotism  and 
heroism  of  America's  daughter,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances . 

The  Commissioner:  or,  De  Luratico  Inquirendo.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  Har^ 
per  Brothers. 

This  is  the  title  of  Mr.  James'  last  novel,  or  rather  the  last  we  have  seen :  there  may 
be  a  later  one.  Mr.  James  cannot  be  called  an  author,  because  he  has  created  nothing. 
He  has  a  crowd  of  very  good-natured  readers,  who  buy  the  books  that  bear  his  name^ 
and  these  will  buy  **  the  last"  as  rapidly  as  any  of  the  former. 
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LomsiiNA:    Its  Oolovul  History  aiid  Rohanci.    B7 -Charles  Gayarre.    Harper 
Brothers. 

This  work  is  composed  of  foar  lectares,  deli^red  before  the  People's  Lyceum  in  New- 
Orleans  ;  one  edition  of  which  has  already  been  given  to  the  world*  and  so  favorably 
received,  as  to  encourage  the  author  to  continue  his  labor ;  and  the  present  new  octavo 
edition  by  the  Messrs.  Harper  contains  six  leotnres  of  increased  interest,  bringing  the 
narrative  down  to  the  middle  of  tbe  18th  century.  Mr.  Oayarre  is  a  graceful  and 
lively  writer,  and  has  been  led  on  by  public  encouragement  until  he  fairly  takes  rank 
'among  popular  American  authors.  Indeed,  his  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  abounding 
with  romance,  although  there  are  not  a  few  who  deny  the  latter  every  thing  American. 


FBTSico-PBTSioLooicALRjtSKARCHBS^on  the  Dynamics  of  Magnetism.  ElectHcity,  Heat, 
Light,  Crystallization,  and  Chemidm,  in  their  relations  to '  Vital  Force.  By  Baron 
Cbarles  Von  Beichenback.  The  complete  work  from  the  German.  Second  JSdition. 
By  John  Ashburner,  M.D.    J.  S.  Redfield,  New- York. 

In  our  number  for  March,  1847,  we  gave  a  review  of  this  extraordinary  work  of 
Beichenback,  which  had  then  not  attracted  the  attention  in  the  scientific  world  which 
has  been  drawn  to  it.  The  numerous  experiments  which  he  made  with  magnets,  and 
the  extraordinary  results  which  followed,  explaining  by  natural  causes  many  supposed 
sapernatural  results,  threw  a  new  light  upon  the  power  and  properties  of  magnetism. 
The  present  admirable  translation,  published  by  Redfield,  with  cuts,  possesses  very  great 
interest. 

WiLHKLM  Meister's  Apprkitticesbip  AND  TRAVELS.  From  the  German  of  Goethe. 
New  Edition  Revised.    Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields,  Boston. 

The  taste  for  German  literature  in  this  country  is  continually  on  the  increase,  not  only 
from  the  very  considerable  number  of  German  settlements  where  the  "  MuUertpraehe'^ 
is  retained,  but  from  the  gradual  spread  of  acquaintance  with  the  great  German 
authors.  Goethe  has  won  continually  upon  public  fnvor ;  and  these  translations  by  Carlyle, 
who  claims  to  have  imported  Goethe  into  the  English  language,  are  very  attractive. 
The  style  of  the  publication  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  matter,  and  is  distinguished  by 
that  clearness  of  typography,  which  characterize  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Ticknor, 
Reed  &,  Fields. 


Thx  Autobioorapht  AMD  MEMORIALS  OF  Captain  OoADfAH  CoNOER,  for  fifty  years 
Mariner  and  Ship-master  fipom  the  Port  of  New- York.  By  Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever. 
Harper  Brothers. 

This  memoir  of  an  old  salt  possesses  great  interest  for  the  lovers  of  adventure,  npart 
from  the  false  glare  and  incongruous  conceits  that  characterize  the  writings  of  the  author. 


8tcni«D-LovE;  or,  Trx  World's  Opiniok.    By  Martha  Martel.    G.  P.  Putnam,  155 
Broadway. 

This  is  an  American  story,  whereof  the  object  seems  to  be  to  prove,  that  in  the  public 

mind,  weakness  is  erroneously  confounded  with  tenderness,  and  want  of  character  with 

gentleness ;  in  short,  that  the  female  character  is  very  generally  misunderstood  or  not 

properly  appreciated,  and  the  well-sustained  sarrative  is  intended  to  correct  such 
impressions. 
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Natuiub  ahd  Blbs8XDiix88  OF  Chrmtiait  Pdritt.  By  Rev.  B.  S.  Footer,  with  an  lo- 
trodactton  by  Edmaod  S.  Janes,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Bpi  sco- 
pal  Church.    New-York':    Harper  Brothers. 

This  able  work  will  be  an  acceptable  iRidition  to  the  religions  literatore  of  the  conn> 
try.    It  is  neatly  and  cheaply  printed ;  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 


The  Educatioii  or  a  Dauohtir.     By  Archbishop  Fenelon.     Translated  f^om  the 
French ;  to  which  are  added,  Fenelon's  "  Epistle,"  &c.    Mnrphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

This  great  work  of  the  celebrated  Fenelon  should  be  widely  circulated ;  and  the 
beautiful  and  cheap  style  in  which  it  is  got  out  by  Messrs.  Murphy  &  Co.,  is  calculated 
to  promote  that  desirable  object. 


CuKRAir  AND  His  Covtimporariks.    By  Charles  Phillips,  F.R.8.    Harper  Brotfaen. 

The  time  has  come,  when  in  England,  the  celebrated  Irish  patriots,  of  whom  this 
work  gives  an  account,  are  more  jnstly  appreciated.  But  the  book  is  full  of  interest, 
treating  as  it  does,  of  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  genius  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Ireland's 
sacrifice.    It  confines  itself,  however,  more  to  the  personal  than  the  political  histoiy. 

Hurrt-Grapbs  :  or,  Sxxtchks  of  Scincrt,  Cklsbritiis  and  Socutt.    Taken  from 
life     By  N.  P.  Willis.    Charles  Scribner. 

Any  person  who  glances  at  this  title,  will,  before  reaching  the  name,  say  "  it  is  by 
Willis ;"  and  the  book  does  not  depart  fix>m  the  author's  peculiarities.  Its  title  is  justi- 
fied, on  the  ground  that  the  papers  are  the  **  editorials"  of  the  Home  Journal.  Those 
who  take  that  paper  are  forearmed,  and  those  who  do  not,  are  forewarned. 


A  Grbxk  Grammar  :  for  the  use  of  High-Schools  aod  Universities.  By  Philip  But- 
man.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  his  son,  Alexander  Batman.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  Edward  Etobinsnn.     Harper  Brothers. 

This  great  work  needs  but  an  announcement,  to  have  the  substantial  and  correct 
edition  now  ofiered  to  the  public  properly  appreciated.^ 


American  Archjsolooical  Resbarchxs.  '  No.  I.-^The  Serpent  Symbol,  and  the 
Worship  of  the  Reciprocal  Principles  of  Nature  in  America.  By  E  6.  Squier,  A.M., 
Member  of  the  British  Archseological  Association,  &c.    George  P.  Putnam. 

This  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  scientific  interest,  and  we  haTe  laid  it  aside  for  a 
future  extended  article.  The  opportunities  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Squier  have  enabled 
him  to  throw  a  world  of  light  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  great  work 
upon  the  Indians,  regards  the  Serpent  Symbols  of  America  as  a  proof  of  the  Eastern 
origin  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  Squier  does  entirely  agree  in  that  view.  The  illostretions 
are  numerous,  and  the  work  well  got  up. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PROSPERITY. 

Thb  wheat  trade  of  the  United  States  has  undergone  a  great  develop- 
ment in  the  last  ten  years,  and  has  now,  in  relation  to  England  and  th 
west  of  Europe,  reached  a  position  in  which  a  continued  and  extensive  ex- 
pansion may  be  looked  for,  if  only  that  principle  of  reciprocal  interchange 
of  industrial  products  is  adhered  to,  through  the  operation  of  which  the 
markets  of  the  world  have  become  open  to  the  fields  of  the  world ;  the 
excessive  productions  of  one  locality  become  available  to  the  excessive 
demand  of  another  region.  Since  England  adopted,  in  1842,  the  policy 
of  admitting  foreign  food  to  English  consumption,  legal  and  Artificial  bar- 
riers to  the  interchange  of  produce  have  been  removed,  to  an  extent  which 
has  sufficed  to  impel  the  currents  of  trade  in  a  new  direction,  and  to 
deepen  and  strengthen  its  channels,  so  as  to  present  a  swelling  volume  of 
national  wealth  rolb'ng  into  the  lap  of  industry,  instead  of  £he  coffers  of 
capitalists  under  the  restrictive  system.  The  high  price  at  which  food 
had  ruled,  for  many  years,  down  to  the  modification  of  the  duties  in  1842, 
had  circumscribed  the  consumption  in  a  double  ratio.  The  fact,  that  in- 
dispensable food  absorbed  most  of  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes, 
prevented  them  from  buying  necessary  clothing,  which,  in  turn,  dimin- 
ished employment,  and  lessened  emoluments,  narrowing,  in  a  farther  de- 
gree, the  means  of  buying  food.  The  population  was  thus  moving  in  a 
ruinous  vortex,  of  which  the  gyrations  were  momentarily  increasing  in 
velocity.  The  national  earnings,  although  diminishing  in  amount,  were 
absorbed  by  the  monopoly  land-holders,  whose  fears  were  also  awakened 
by  the  swelling  number  of  paupers  charged  to  the  poor  rates.  The  great 
evil  of  the  state  was  dear  food,  of  which  the  prices  were  unnaturally  sus- 
tained by  legal  enactments ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  earnings  of  indus- 
try were,  by  law,  poured  into  the  pockets  of  food  growers  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  interests.  The  remedy  was  obvious,  viz.,  to  throw  open  the  gra- 
naries  of  the  world  to  the  supply  of  the  people,  in  order  that  English  in- 
dustry might  be  able  to  obtain  other  necessaries,  in  addition  to  food,  for 
its  exercise.     From  the  moment  of  the  accomplishment  of  that  event,  the 
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prosperity  of  England  has  been  on  the  increase,  as  measured  hj  the  in- 
creased employment  of  the  people,  and  greater  wages — not  money  wages, 
but  more  of  the  actual  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  for  a  given  amount 
of  labor.  In  proof  of  this  material  progress,  may  be  taken  a  table  of  the 
quantities  of  raw  materials  of  manufacture  and  of  food,  imported  into 
England,  for  a  series  of  years,  for  the  use  of  the  people. 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  articles  of  food  and  manufactures 
imported  into  Great  Britain  : 

IMPORTS  OF  FOOD  AND  RAW  MATERIALS  INTO  ENGLAND  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

1836.  1649.  18S0. 

Animals,  No Prohibited 185,235 217547 

Hams,        cwt none 12,282 16,268 

Bacon,         "    1.433 384,323 336.321 

Beef,  "    1,222 144,638 123.662 

Butter,        "    143,149 28^,501 331.135 

Cheese,       "    134,643 397,648 347,773 

Rice,  "    98,227 975,316 785,692 

Pork,  "    29 347,352 210,948 

Sugar,  *'    3,856,562 6,925,851 6,641419 

MolaBses,     "    622,479 1,062.661 905,054 

Tallow,       "    1,005,276 1,468,719 14^41.781 

Lard,  "    —     185,838 229,614 


Total 5,863,020 12,187,131 11,386,904 

Cocoa,  pounds ,....1,084,170 3,232,234 4.478,328 

Coffee,         "    23,295,041 34,431,070 31,221.840 

Pepper,       '*    ^ 2,359.573 3,296,079 3,174,425 

Tea,  "    36,574,004 50,024,688 51,178,215 

Tobacco,     "    21,803,775 27,480.621 27,538,105 

Pimento,     "    344,358 2,881,800 2,400,400 

Total,  pounds.. 85,461,026 125,883,492 119,991,313 

Total,  cwt 5,863,020 12,187,131 


Total  food  in  lbs 772,275,871  1,490,480,228 1,281,026,700 

Flour  or  grain  in  qrs 420,024 11.882,900 9,109,350 

Materialt. 

Cotton,  pounds 326,407,692 758,841,600 667,664,300 

Wool,  "    41,718,514 75,100,883 73,726.778 

Silk,  "    5,658,211 7,021.761 7,166.943 

Hemp,        "    72,352,200 119,127,300 117,971.500 

Flax,  "    81,916,100 203,000,900 204,928,940 


Total 528,052,717 1,163,092,444 1,071,458,421 

This  is  a  most  incredible  result.  We  have  given  the  details  of  the 
articles  for  these  three  years,  in  order  that  the  precise  nature  of  the  in- 
crease may  be  seen.  The  following  table,  composed  of  the  aggregates 
for  each  year,  shows  th3  progressive  nature  of  the  increase  : 

QUANTITIES  OF  ANIMALS,  GRAIN,  FOOD,  AND  RAW  MATERIALS  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIll 

TOR  CONSUMPTION. 
Yean.  Animal8.-~No.  Grain — Qn.  Food — Lbi.  Raw  Materials — lAt: 

1836 None 92,432 772,275.871 528,052.717 

1842 5,340 2,486,351 778,971,593 732.507,490 

1843 2,100 1.35.5,382 799,362,260 884.287,381 

1844 8,000 2,763,164 843.214,168 922,924,124 

1845 28,675 1,267,1.52 948,615,050 1,038,859,643 

1846 122,458 4,767,591 961,234,984 741,607,365 

1847 219,679 12,303,751 1,576.810,655 764.849,425 

1848 203,440 6,237,244 1,423.305.932 1,053,221,501 

1849 185,235 11,882,900 1,490.480.228 1,183,092,444 

1850 217,247 9,109,350 1,281,026,700 1,071,458,421 
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The  impoitation,  both  of  food  and  raw  materials,  has  increased  in  an  equal 
ratio.  The  year  1847  was  one  of  famine  in  Ireland,  and  was  followed  by 
revulsions  in  the  com  trade,  and  in  rail-road  speculations.  The  last  two 
years  have  been  those  of  good  harvests  and  fair  business  ;  nevertheless, 
the  quantity  of  food  imported  in  1849  was  very  nearly  double  what  it 
was  in  1842 ;  and  of  grain,  sevenfold  as  much  in  1850  as  in  1843.  How 
great,  then,  must  have  been  the  deprivation  among  the  poorer  classes  in 
those  years  of  monopoly,  as  manifested  in  their  purchases,  increased  so 
much  when  opportunity  offered  !  The  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  in 
the  last  year,  show  a  decline  from  the  previous  year,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  very  high  price  of  cotton,  which  limited  its  use,  notwithstanding  that 
food  was  unusually  cheap ;  but  1849  was  the  year  of  great  manufacturing 
activity,  resulting  from  the  depression  of  the  year  of  revolutions,  1848. 

The  throwing  open  of  the  English  ports  to  foreign  food,  was  simulta- 
neously accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  famine,  which  had  a  twofold 
effect  in  causing  cheap  food  in  the  subsequent  years.  Western  Europe, 
equally  with  England  and  Ireland,  experienced  short  harvests,  and  the 
common  level  of  prices  rose  to  a  height,  which  had  not  been  experienced 
since  the  war.  From  the  most  distant  regions  grain  required  to  be 
transported  to  England  and  Western  Europe,  in  quantities  which  far  ex- 
ceeded the  means  of  conveyance,  and,  high  as  were  the  prices  of  food, 
those  of  freight  were  relatively  higher — stimulating  the  construction  of 
shipping,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  grain.  While  the  leading  nations 
removed  their  com  duties  and  suspended  their  navigation  laws,  in  order 
to  facilitate,  in  every  way,  the  procurement  of  sufficient  food,  farmers  and 
shipbuilders  were  everywhere  preparing  to  enhance  the  supply,  and  two 
years  of  good  harvests  have  caused  freights  and  prices  to  sink  to  a  very 
low  level.  The  agricultural  interest  of  England  is,  and  has  been,  very 
clamorous  against  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  to  which  they  ascribe  the 
low  level  of  prices,  that  are  the  inevitable  result  of  re-action  from  famine 
rates.  The  unreasonableness  of  this  clamor  appears  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, when  it  is  remembered  that  the  largest  portion  of  the  foreign  sup- 
plies of  food  in  England  are  derived  from  France,  where  the  protective 
system  remains  undisturbed,  and  where  the  range  of  prices  is  much  lower 
than  in  England. 

In  1847,  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  was  j;2  20  cents  the 
bushel,  notwithstanding  a  foreign  supply  of  36,812,1 1 1  bushels.  But  during 
a  great  part  of  that  year  the  price  of  wheat  was  higher  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, ^nd  the  Provinces  of  the  Rhine,  than  even  there.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  foreign  wheat  was  re-shipped  from  England  to  the  continent,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  English  grown  wheat  were  shipped  to  France, 
at  $2  25  a  %2  55  the  bushel.  Some  English  wheat  was  shipped  even  to 
the  Rhine.  In  some  of  the  English  markets  wheat  sold  at  one  time  for 
105s.  a  quarter,  or  $3  15  the  bushel.  In  many  parts  of  the  continent  it 
was  equally  dear.  With  the  exception  of  the  southern  part  of  Russia, 
every  country  in  Europe  imported  grain  for  its  own  consumption.  At 
the  moment  we  write,  it  is  four  years  since  England,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland  especially,  were  fiercely  competing  for  the  surplus  grain 
which  the  United  States  and  Russia  had  to  spare.  Com  laws  and  naviga- 
tion laws  were  everywhere  suspended  to  facilitate  its  introduction. 

In  little  more  than  two  years  the  dread  of  scarcity  was  succeeded  by 
complaints  of  over-abundance.  Famine  prices  have  everywhere  been  suc- 
ceeded by  prices  much  below  the  average  of  ordinary  years.    And  the  most 
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essential  point  to  which  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  candid  inquirer 
on  this  subject  is,  that  this  change  has  been  as  marked  in  continental  coun- 
tries as  it  has  been  in  England.  There  is  much  that  is  important  in  this  fact, 
in  enabling  us  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  great  decline  of  price  in  1849-^50, 
and  the  probable  permanent  price  at  which  wheat  may  settle  down.  In 
England,  where  there  happens  to  have  been  an  important  change  iif  the 
com  laws,  the  reduction  of  price  is,  by  a  large  party,  attributed  to  that 
change.  But  if  there  were  no  other  cause  in  operation,  then  the  large 
importations  into  England  during  the  present  year  ought,  at  least,  to  have 
prevented  a  fall  of  price  in  those  countries  from  which  they  have  drawn 
off  such  large  quantities. 

But  what  is  the  &ct  1  In  1846^7  France  was  bordering  on  &mine. 
The  Government  entered  into  every  foreign  market  in  the  world  to 
procure  supplies.  Every  restriction  upon  the  trade  in  grain  was  sus- 
pended. The  price  of  wheat  for  a  considerable  time  was  as  high  as  40fl 
the  hectolitre^  or  $2  70  the  bushel ;  and  the  average  price,  from  the  har- 
vest of  1846  to  that  of  1847,  was  at  least  30f.  per  hectolitre,  or  $2  00  the 
bushel.  Well,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  com  laws  of  France — no 
step  towards  free  trade.  But  so  far  as  the  price  of  grain  can  have  been 
affected  at  all  in  France  by  legislation,  or  by  any  other  cause  than  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  events  connected  with  its  production,  the 
price  ought  to  have  been  sustained  at  about  its  usual  rate.  The  change 
in  the  English  corn  law  has  opened  a  facility  for  the  introduction  of  wheat 
and  flour  which  ought  so  far  to  have  prevented  an  unusual  decline  of  price. 
It  is  true,  that  for  some  time  in  1848,  the  revolution  and  the  subsequent 
events  had  the  effect  of  paralyzing  the  com  market  in  common  with  all 
others.  But  any  effect  from  that  cause  has  long  ago  ceased,  not  only  with 
regard  to  wheat,  but  even  with  regard  to  wines  and  other  productions  much 
more  of  the  character  of  luxuries.  In  Bordeaux,  wines  of  every  class,  a 
great  majority  of  which  are  consumed  in  France,  have  risen  from  twenty- 
Jive  to  thirty  per  cent.,  calculated  on  the  prices  charged  in  the  previous  year,  by 
the  best  houses  of  largest  capital.  So  far,  then,  as  price  is  concemed,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  revolution  on  agricultural  produce  may  be  considered  as  at  an  end. 
But  with  respect  to  the  price  of  wheat,  it  has,  in  spite  of  the  improvement 
in  Paris — in  spite  of  the  activity  in  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Lille, — and  in  spite 
of  the  new  opening  in  the  English  market,  of  which  they  have  availed 
themselves  to  a  great  extent,  steadily  declined.  What  are  the  facts? 
We  have  said  that  the  average  price  of  1846-47  was  not  less  than  30f.  the 
hectolitre,  or  $2  00  the  bushel.  The  average  price  for  the  last  five  years, 
leaving  out  1846-47,  and  1848-49,  has  been  from  20f  to  22f.  50c.  per  hec- 
tolitre (II  26  a  $1  52  the  bushel,)  ;  18  f.  per  hectolitre  ($1  21  the  bush- 
el) having  been  considered  always  very  low,  under  the  average,  and  a 
mark  of  cheap  districts  in  cheap  years.  But  what  is  the  price  at  this  time  ? 
According  to  the  official  accounts  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  1st  Jan., 
the  average  price  of  wheat  in  France,  in  the  month  of  November,  was  14f. 
50c.  per  hectolitre,  or  95  cents  the  bushel, — or  rather  less  than  half  the 
price  of  1846-47,  and  fully  25  per  cent,  below  the  average  price  of  ordi- 
nary years.  The  consequence  is,  a  great  cry  of  agricultural  distress  in 
France  as  in  England. 

The  following  statistical  table  shows  the  average  price  of  wheat  in 
Fiance  per  hectolitre,  for  each  year  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century, 
just  concluded : 


% 
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At*.  mIm  par  kM.  AmnlMparliM.  Avt.  priM  par  h««.  Av«.f>tMp«rlM«. 

Tmv.  Fr.  C.  Tear.  Fr.  C.  Tmt.  Fr  C.  T«ur.  Fr.  C. 

1800 21.50 1613 32.56 1826 14.61 1839 22.49 

1801 24.39 1814 17.50 1827 18.31 1840 21.98 

1802 24.16 1815 19.53 1828 22.03 1841 18.34 

1803 18.81 1816... 28.31 1829 22.59 1842 19.65 

1804 20.18 1817 36.16 1830 21.17 1843 20.17 

1805 20.19 1818, 24.65 1831 22.09 1844 19.04 

1806 20.18 1819 18.42 1832 22.33 1845 18.93 

1807 18.60 1820 19.13 1833 16.34 1846 23.86 

1808 16.67 1821 17.80 1834 14.72 1847 29.38 

1809 15.18 1822 15.89 1835 14.80 1848 16.36 

1810 19.61 1823 17.52 1836 16.37 1849 15.25 

1811 26.13 1824. .:.... 16.52 1837 17.47 1850 14.26 

1812 34.34 1825 15.74 1838 19.31 1851..  Jan.  13. 78 

The  average  for  1850  (14f.  26c.  the  hectolitre)  is  equal  in  our  measure 
to  94  cents  per  bushel, — ^the  hectolitre  being  equivalent  to  2.838  bushels. 
This  is  the  lowest  price  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  The 
highest  yearly  average  was  in  1817,  being  36f.  16c.  per  hectolitre,  f|2  38^ 
per  bushel.)  The  general  average  for  the  fifty  years  ending  with  Decem- 
ber last,  is  20f.  20c.  per  hectolitre,  ($1  33j^  per  bushel.) 

We  have  before  us  at  this  moment,  an  official  paper  in  the  Moniteur^ 
in  the  form  of  a  report,  dated  the  8th  of  February,  1851,  from  General 
Randon,  the  French  Minister  of  War,  to  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
relative  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  system  discontinued  some  years  ago, 
for  the  purchase,  by  the  State,  of  all  the  com  consumed  by  the  army. 
The  object  of  the  report  is  to  point  out,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
present  most  unusual  cheapness  of  com  in  France,  a  large  supply  can  be 
bought  on  decidedly  advantageous  terms ;  and  that,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  the  absorption  of  so  considerable  a  quantity  of  com,  from  an  over- 
stocked market,  will  be  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
France,  who  complain  loudly  of  the  depreciation  of  their  produce.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  confirmed  the  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port, and  ordered  that  they  should  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  April,  1851. 
The  report  says  : — "  According  to  the  regulating  table,  recently  published 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  general  average  price 
of  the  hectolitre  of  wheat,  for  the  whole  territory  of  France,  which 
exceeded  14f.  on  31st  of  December,  1850,  had  fallen  to  13.78f.  on  the 
31st  January,  1851.  (Compared  with  the  general  averages  of  all  the  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  price  of  com  has  been  officially  ascertained, 
in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  1797,  the  present  price  of  13.78  is  the  lowest 
of  all,  not  even  excepting  the  average  of  1809,  (14f.  86c.,)  which  was  the 
lowest  price  of  the  last  53  years." 

What  has  taken  place  in  France  has,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  hap- 
pened in  every  country  in  Europe.  The  harvests  of  1847,  1848,  and 
1849,  have  generally  been  abundant,  and  the  extreme  prices  of  1846  and 
1847,  have  everywhere  led  to  extraordinary  efforts  and  extended  cultiva- 
tion. The  government  of  the  Netherlands  has  under  discussion  a  project 
for  modifying  the  com  laws.  And  although  nowhere  is  there  a  pretext 
for  saying  that  prices  have  been  interfered  with  by  acts  of  legislation, 
(unless  it  be  in  Belgium,)  yet  everywhere  they  are  now  much  below  the 
general  average  of  ordinary  years.  And  the  consequence  is,  a  general  dis- 
position to  ship  towards  England,  where  the  market  appears  to  be  the  most 
available.  The  French  corn  laws  divide  the  country  into  four  classes. 
The  1st  class,  is  the  middle  of  France ;  the  2d  class,  is  the  south  and 
south-east ;  the  3d  class,  the  east,  the  north,  and  part  of  the  west ;  and 
the  4th,  the  north,  east,  and  part  of  the  west.    The  protection  which  each 
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class  enjoys,  is  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated ;  and,  according 
to  the  usual  absurdity  of  the  protective  principle,  viz.,  where  the  soil  is  of 
a  nature  to  make  wheat  cost  the  most  to  raise  it,  the  laws  make  it  cost 
the  most  to  buy  it,  and  the  sections  where  there  is  a  natural  abundance 
are  surrounded  by  laws  to  deprive  them  of  markets.     The  result  is,  un- 
natural depression  in  one   locality,  and  unnatural   deamess  in  others. 
There  was  a  law  enacted  in  1820,  but  repeatedly  modified  since,  which 
permits  the  import  into  France  of  foreign  wheat,  free  of  duty,  on  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  bond  to  re-export,  in  a  given  period,  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  flour.     This  applies,  however,  to  each  district  only  ;  foreign  wheat 
cannot  be  imported  into  one  class  or  district,  on  condition  of  the  export 
of  an  equivalent  of  flour  from  another  district.     Nevertheless,  the  French 
millers  are  in  skill  superior  to  the  English,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  American. 
That  is  to  say,  from  the  same  quality  of  wheat  the  French  miller  will  get 
a  superior  quality  of  flour,  and  that  superiority  of  quality  causes  it  to 
take  the  place  of  American  flour  in  the  English  markets,  although  the 
American  flour  is  superior  to  the  English.     The  English  millers  are,  in 
'&ct,  the  largest  purchasers  of  both  French  and  American  flour,  for  the 
purpose  of  mixing  it  with  their  own,  to  give  it  a  better  appearance.     They 
are  now  about  forming  a  "  CJom-Millers'  League,"  the  object  of  which  is 
to  protect  themselves  in  the  manufacture  of  bad  flour,  against  the  compe- 
tition of  the  better  qualities  from  France  and  the  United  States.     Instead 
of  seeking  to  improve  their  own  production,  they  wish   to  compel  the 
British  people  to  forego  the  better  qualities  that  they  import  at  a  low 
rate.     It  is  stated  that  one  cause  of  the  better  quality  of  the  French 
wheat  is  the  use  of  silk  sieves^  by  w^hich  they  produce  a  small  quantity  of 
very  fine  flour,  but  which,  it  is  alleged,  is  not  of  sufl'icient  strength  to 
make  bread  of  itself.     Another  cause  is,  that  they  substitute  cylinders  for 
stones,  and  thereby  more  completely  crush  the  grain.     It  is  a  known  fact, 
that  red  wheat,  of  a  quality  which  the  English  millers  will  not  buy,  will, 
in  the  hands  of  a  French  miller,  become  flour  which  the  English  miller 
will  buy  to  improve  his  own,  made  from  the  best  wheat.     Sluch  as  the 
English  have  been  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  their  mechanical  skill,  they 
are  behind  the  people  of  the  continent,  and  very  far,  indeed,  behind  those 
of  the  United  States.     The  English  raw  materials  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
better  than  those  of  the  continent,  and  some  curious  facts  present  them- 
selves in  respect  of  this  matter.     Up  to  the  year  1828,  the  export  of  the 
long  English  combing  wools,  and  also  machinery,  was  prohibited.     In 
that  year  the  disabilities  were  removed,  and  as  soon  as  the  French  got 
free  possession  of  the  English  wool,  they  made  better  cloths ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  have  now  imported  Belgian  machines  in  order  to  equal 
French  cloths.     English  millers  are  now  importing  French  mills,  that  tJiey 
may,  with  better  means,  approach  the  qualities  of  French  flour.    The  United 
States  can,  however,  in  a  series  of  years,  supply  a  larger  amount  of  flour 
on  better  terms,  than  can  France,  influenced,  as  she  is,  by  the  continually 
increased  demand  for  better  food  in  proportion  to  its  supply.     While,  in 
the  United  States,  the  production  of  food  increases  in  a  greater  ratio  by 
reason  of  the  continued  increase  of  the  breadth  of  land  under  cultivation, 
the  numbers  of  the  cultivators,  by  immigration  and  otherwise,  and  through 
the  multiplication  of  means  of  internal  communication, — ^in  England,  the 
production  of  food  reached,  probably,  some  years  since,  its  maximum. 
That  is  to  say,  scientific  knowledge  may  indefinitely  extend  the  capacity 
of  the  earth  to  produce,  as  it  already  has  raised  in  England  the  acreable 
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product  of  wheat  from  24  to  32  bushels,  during  the  present  century  ;  but 
the  cost  of  that  high  culture  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  natural  production 
in  other  countries,  together  with  the  transportation  to  England.  Under 
the  operation  of  free  trade  in  com,  although  the  people  of  England  have 
consumed  a  much  larger  quantity  of  imported  grain,  the  English  produc- 
tion has  not  been  diminished ;  because,  with  good  farming,  the  present 
yield  per  acre  can  be  maintained  in  England,  at  a  cost  equal  to  the  cost  of 
imported  grain  in  ordinary  years.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
weekly  importation  into  the  leading  ports  of  England  and  Scotland,  to- 
gether with  the  weekly  sales  of  British  wheat  at  the  250  market  towns 
which  govern  the  official  averages,  and  the  level  of  those  averages,  from 
Jan.  1,  1850,  to  the  latest  dates  : 
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-1850.— 

WbMt 

■old. 


▲T«ng«  Pric* 
Per  qoartor 
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1849, 
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II 


Jan.   4.. 

*•   11.. 

"   18.. 

«   25.. 
Feb.  1.. 

««     8.. 

"  15. 

"  22. 
1. 
8. 
15. 
22. 

"  29. 
Ap'l  5. 

"  12. 

«    19. 

«   26. 
May  3. 

"   10. 

«   17. 

"   24. 

"    31. 
Jaoe  7. 

"   14. 

"  21. 

«*  28 


-31,709 97,913 47.09-, 

.47,518.  ..100,864 47.00. 

. 31,973. -.112,603... ;46. 05- 

.35,261...  102,951 46.05.. 

.38,515 99,759 45.07.. 

.29.961 93,976 45.05.. 

..91,307. ...45. 08.. 

-.97,390 45.10.. 


...16,783 
...13,280 
...21,320 
...46,697 


1800. 

39.05 
39.06 
39.10 
40.00 
40.02 
40.00 
39.08 
39.01 


--94,120 45. 10..  38. 08 

..93,949. ...45. 10.. 38. 09 

...33,742.... 77,1 13 45.10. 

...31,460 71,658 45.08. 

...40,540 82,342 45.08. 

...53,333 80,311. ...44. 10. 

...63,334 84,772 44.08. 

...81,851.... 78,260. 

...49,840 74,152. 

-  -  .3i3,"H9  •  -  -  -o>},3<j«  • 

-.-58,986 89,229. 

...40,937.... 89,999. 


July   5 

"   12 73,817. 

"  19 64,789. 

"  26...  134,850. 
Aug.  2 84.733. 

<7  .  •  .  .  0<S,«17  a 

16 60,982. 

23 73,231. 


u 
tl 
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38.03 
38.01 
45.02 
38.01 
45.02 
..44.06. .38.00 
..44. 08. .37. 10 
..45. 00.. 37. 08 
..45. 02.. 37. 09 
.-45. 03.. 33. 00 


"  30.. 
Sept.  6.. 

"   13.. 

«   20.. 

"  27., 
Oct.    4.. 

"  11.. 

"  18.. 


..64,558 92.210 45.03.. 38.04 

.-67.863 83,027. 

.  .65,784 ....  85,767 . 

..82.287 92.370. 

...52,042...  103,815. 
.  .  adu,o"o  ...  .94,993  . 
1851. 


.45.04. 
...45.01. 
...44.08. 
...44.06. 


.38  09 
39.02 
39.08 
40.00 


..44. 08.. 40.03 


Nov.  1. 

"     8.. 

•*  15.. 

*•  22.. 

•«  29.. 
Dec.  6.. 

"  13.. 

"  20,. 

"  26. 


WhMt  WhMt 

importod.  Mid. 

18M. 

.40.04 

-40.06 

-40.11 

.41.06 

.42.01 

.42.07 

.43.01 

43.05 

43.07 

43.07 

.56,298 85,704 45. 11. .43.05 

.90,962.. .103,849 44. 02. .43. 02 

.87,230. -.112,124. -.,43.10. .42. 11 

.81,448...  117,025 43.01. .42. 10 

.71,460.-105,224 42.07. .42.05 

87,478 42. 00.,  41. 10 

89,714 41. 09. .41. 04 


..88,463.... 83,100.. 
..80,613.. 

.81,900.. 
..67,827.. 

.79,821.. 

.91,400.. 

.97,969.. 
,.81,760.- 
.  .56,658. . 

.68,943 


.79,636. 
.59,335. 


Arerag*  Piim 
r«r  quart  er. 

1M9. 

..45.01, 

..45.08. 

-.46.04. 

..47.02. 

..47.09. 

..48.01.. 

..47.11.. 

..47.04.. 

,.46.08.. 


...45.11. 


.69.211. 


25 99,863.. 

.121,369.. 
.107,194.. 
..55,677  .. 
..52,809.- 
..83,145.- 
..91,620.. 
..94,700.. 
.101.175.. 
..45,217.- 


..96,153, 

..90.128, 

..82,560. 

-.95,088- 

.102.974. 

,.95.619. 

..95,612. 

..98,905., 

..86.114. 


..41. 08. .40.11 
..41. 05. .40.07 
..41. 01. ,40.02 
..40.11. .40.00 
.,40. 09. .40.01 
..40.03. .40.01 
.39.11-40.01 
.38.07.-39.11 
..39. 05. .39.09 


Jan. 


Imported.              Sold.                    Priea. 
4 99,306 76,039 39. 05 


-1851. 


i< 


ii 
ii 


11 
18 
25 
Feb.  1.. 

•*     8.. 

"   15.. 

••  22.. 


-  .  .75,967..  a  .  .  .  a7J,4 1 «• .... ..u!l. U l 

...60,732 79,383 38.09 

. .  .60,800 90,912 38. 05 

-..82,873 91,103 38.02 

...61,738 92,885 38.00 

...54,635 87,051 ^..37.11 

68,521 78,215 37.09 


M'h 
u 


1. 
8. 


Prioa. 

37.07 

37.05 


«i 


u 


Imported.  Sold. 

...53.042 76,543 

...51,0.58 71,316 

.,106,558 72,622 37.03 

..•.-..  nil  mV» 

37.03 


15. 

22...  111,240 79,370 

"29 71.105 84,728 

Ap'l    5 78,105 80,784 

*•  12 51,730 73,975 

x9 . .  .  .d7,u4d ....a  ...  - 85,653 . .  .  .. 
'•  23 68,825 72,333 


.37.05 
.37.09 
.38.03 
.38.07 

From  this  return,  it  appears  that  the  sales  for  the  year  reached 
4,727,942  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  the  importation  3,381,092  qra.  The  official  im- 
port  accounts  for  the  whole  kingdom  give  3,754,593  qrs.  for  the  year.  The 
wheat  sold,  of  course,  by  no  means  represents  all  the  British  wheat  sold 
Throughout  the  year  1850,  the  averages  ruled  lower  than  for  the  corres- 
ponding weeks  of  the  previous  year.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  to  April  12,  the  averages  have  been  still  less  than  last  year, 
and  the  importation  and  sales  have  been  as  follows : 

1850.  18!i\.  Increase.         Decrease. 

ImportatioM 472,092 1.1,035,680 563,588 

Sales 1,296,226 1,134.427 161,799 


Total 1,768,318 2,170,107 
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Although  the  price  has  been  less  than  last  year,  under  the  large  supplies 
of  foreign  grain,  the  sales  of  British  wheat  have  not  materially  decreased. 
The  averages,  in  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  have 
been,  for  a  series  of  years,  as  follows,  for  wheat,  per  bushel,  in  United 
States  currency : 


PRICE  OF  WHEAT  PER  BC7BHEXta 


1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846, 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 


France.' 
$1  20.. 


Great  Britain. 


United 


t2  03. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


29. 
32. 
25. 
24. 
56, 
96. 
08. 
01. 
94. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


80. 
57. 
60. 
58. 
91. 
20. 
57. 
53. 
30. 


$1  02 

1  15 

90 

.  1  05 
9& 
0 
17 
26 
08 
09 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


The  price  of  wheat  fluctuates  less  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere, 
and  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  the  price  indicated  is  that  at 
which  ample  supplies  could  reach  tide-water,  and  leave  a  remuneration  to 
forwarders  and  farmers.  Any  advance  beyond  those  rates,  by  reason  of 
a  foreign  demand,  would  draw  foith  quantities  that  would  not  fail  to  re^ 
store  the  average  price.  In  the  last  four  years  the  means  of  internal 
communication  have  so  multiplied  as  much  to  diminish  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  market,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  sink  the  average  ruling 
price  on  the  Atlantic  border.  That  is  to  say,  a  price  of  $5  00  for  flour 
in  New- York,  will  now  leave  a  larger  profit  to  the  western  farmer,  than 
|5  50  would  have  done  a  few  years  since.  A  foreign  demand,  which 
would  suffice  to  sustain  flour  at  $5  in  New- York,  would  require  to  be 
equal  to  a  very  large,  and  constantly-increasing  quantity,  because  the 
quantity  which  $5  would  bring  forward  can  scarcely  be  limited  in  the 
present  state  of  internal  transportation.  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  we 
have  compiled  from  official  documents  the  movement  of  flour  and  wheat, 
expressed  in  bushels  of  wheat,  throughout  the  United  States  for  ten  years. 
Ist.  The  flour  and  wheat  delivered  at  tide-water  on  the  New- York  canals, 
with  the  annual  average  price  at  Albany.  2d.  The  flour  and  wheat  de- 
livered at  New-Orleans,  with  the  average  price  in  that  city.  3d.  The  de- 
liveries on  the  Pennsylvania  canals.  4th.  The  deliveries  from  the  Ohio 
canals,  at  Cleveland,  Portsmouth,  and  Cincinnati.  5th.  From  the  Wabash 
canal,  at  Toledo.  6th.  The  export  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries,  and  the  average  export  price. 


UKITED  STATES  WHEAT  MOVEMElfT. 


I 


s? 

.•rhS.2. 

1841  .9,018,515 

1842  . 8,806,122 

1843  11,195,886 

1844  12,373,069 
1845|  13,206,282 
1846118,267,641 
1847  23,903,690 
1848' 18,772,609 
1849  19,049,824 
185019,950,789 


•^►i- 


III? 

62  2,480,970f. 
2,198.4401. 
2,605,675|. 
2,512,535|. 
2,666,560 
4,189,925 


11^   11 


25 
56 
60 
57 
05 


85 

85 

$4 

$4 

85 

85 

86  75  8,088,355 

85  7513,534.790 

85  00  5,065,685 

95  00'2,959,930 


.549,380 

.670,515 

.562,120 

.538,240 

.500,270 

..410,460 

,  .782,072 

1,489,700 

.563,635 

.676,015 


4,805,327 
4,244,663 
4,486.114 
4,305,215 
2,484,249 
4,113,342 
8,045,128' 
4,232.124 1 
3.4.35,212, 
3,845,027  i 


..987,621 
1,297,889 
1,545,820 
1,995,761 
1,426,963 
1,470,951 


%^ 

s^ 

16,854,192 
15,819,740 
18,849.995 
19,729,059 
20,344,982 
28,279,457 
42,365,065 
30,024,984 
29,541,519 
28,902,712 


r 


.8,447,670 
.7,235,938 
.4,518,918 
.7,741,717 
.  6,365,866 
13,061,175 
26,312,431 
;  13,631,669 
12,631,599 
.7,535,901 


85  19 
85  75 

84  50 

85  25- 

84  80 

85  1& 

85  85 

86  30 
85  40 
85  M 


Cotton,  per  lb.           Flonr,  p«r  bbl.       Quarti 

d,                                                  t.dA 

1845.... 

4-16 16 

1846.... 

7-16 3  0 

1847...- 

...a.  ..X4.10......   ••.«.. tr    V......  ^.  .... 

1848.... 

3-16 3  0 

1849 

5-32 1  6 

1850.... 

5-32 16 
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There  are  many  other  important  movements  of  wheat  flour,  such  as 
from  the  slave  states  to  Boston,  inspections  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  in- 
creasing distribution  x>f  wheat  by  the  Erie  Rail-Road  from  the  West,  in  the 
district  through  which  it  runs,  &c. ;  but  the  figures  here  given  indicate  the 
annual  fluctuations,  in  quantity  and  price,  and  their  causes.  It  is  observ- 
able that  the  exports  from  the  United  States,  following  the  rising  demand 
abroad,  rose  to  a  quantity  equal  to  26,312,471  bush,  of  wheat  in  1847 ; 
and  that  was  the  maximum,  in  addition  to  other  articles  of  food,  that  the 
United  States  could  supply.  Not  that  there  was  no  more  wheat  to  spare, 
but  that  it  was  all  that  could  be  transported.  To  supply  that  quantity,  every 
means  of  transportation,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  was  put  in  activity  ; 
and  when  the  grain  reached  the  seaports,  the  most  inordinate  rates  of 
freight  were  charged  across  the  Atlantic.  The  supply  of  shipping  was  not 
equal  to  a  larger  quantity  ;  but  those  high  rates  of  fi'eight  stimulated 
construction,  and  the  rates  of  freight  and  tonnage,  built  in  the  United 
States,  are  as  follows : 

BATES  O^  FREIGHT  TO  UVERPOOL,  AND  TONITAOE  BUILT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Br  both.  Tom  built  in  U.  S. 

0  4 146,018 

0  8 188,203 

2  6 243,732 

0  9 318,055 

0  5 256.577 

0  4i 272,218 

In  1847,  the  freight  on  grain  to  Liverpool  was  50  cents  per  bushel,  and 
|2  25  per  bbl.  of  flour.  The  consequehce  was,  that  double  the  tonnage 
was  built  in  1848  that  had  been  constructed  in  1845.  Throughout  the 
interior,  canal-boats  and  rail-roads  have  multiplied  in  an  equal  ratio  ;  and 
the  means  of  delivering  produce  have  thus  multiplied,  in  a  manner  which 
suflices  for  any  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of  the  country. 

A  marked  and  gratifying  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  foreign  trade,  in 
carrying  out  of  the  country  the  surplus  production,  is  the  greater  indus- 
trial prosperity  which  results,  stimulating  the  internal  consumption  of 
food.  It  is  observable  in  the  above  table  that  the  deliveries  of  Ohio 
wheat  in  1847,  the  year  of  high  prices,  were  double  what  they  were  in 
1841  ;  and  they  have  since  fallen  back  to  about  the  former  level,  notwith- 
standing that  the  production  in  Ohio  has  vastly  increased.  The  following 
table  shows  the  production  of  wheat  in  six  counties  on  the  line  of  the 
Ohio  canal  in  1850,  compared  with  1840,  per  United  States  census  : 

1840.  1850.  lDcre«s«. 

Wayne  County 753.262 1,494,000 740,738 

Stark  County 753.027 1,500,000 746.973 

Richland  County 506,685 1,000,000 493,315 

HarriBon  County 364,069 1,000,000 635.931 

Carroll  County 253,428 500,000 246,572 

CoBbocton  County 319,755 650,000 330,245 

Total 2,950,226 6,144,000 3,193,774 

This  presents  a  great  increase  of  production ;  but  the  surplus,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  canal  movement,  has  not  beei^  greater  than  in  1841,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  the  deliveries  of  flour  upon  the  Ohio 
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canal,  at  different  points,  for  several  seasons,  and  the  oorrespondiiig 
ceipts  at  the  two  outlets,  Cleveland  and  Portsmouth : 


DELIVERIES  OF  FLOUR  OV  THE  OHIO  CANAL. 


1841. 

Akron 142,802. 

Massillon 29,757. 

Dov«r 25,309. 

Roscoe 144,582. 

Dresden . 

Newark 47,687. 

Carroll , 

Columbas 4,143. 

Circle  ville 26,762. 

Cbilicothe 55,663. 


1842.  1845. 

142,848...  149,821., 
..41.783.... 25,086.. 

..39,352 40.078., 

.147,927 29,692. 

.. 59,751., 

..38,766 18,701. 

.. ....14,642 

..11,741 7,232.. 

..28,257 15,056., 

..41,811 35,988.. 


1846.  1847. 

144,962 231,221.. 

..28,381 58,669.. 

..57,848 72,448.. 

..29,552 68,607.. 

..67,356 132,978.. 

...8,378 32,157.. 

...9,763 34,483.. 

942 2,809.. 

..17,467 27,708.. 

.  .25,680 49,87 1 . . .  26,042 


1848. 

1849. 

IBSO. 

115,894. 

.149,507.. 

.123,497 

.37,540. 

..42,758. 

..43,393 

.40,198. 

..35,616. 

..38,724 

.61,652. 

..66,808. 

..  70.729 

.93,967. 

..61,914. 

..61.923 

..5.412. 

...5,781. 

. .  10,025 

.23,289. 

-.21.110. 

..18,864 

636. 

336. 

...7,488. 

405 

.17,176. 

..13,685 

.22,579...  21,238 


Total  cleared . .  476,705. 
Rec'd  at  Clave-  

land 441,425. 

Rec'd  at  Porto-  

mouth 62,441 


492,485...  396,047...  390,329 710,966..432,106.. 413,897. .412.483 


492,711. ..378,182. ..342,210 656,999. .413,437. .375,680.. 367,737 


,..18,688 29,716 38,742 71,047...  21,481...  29,688...  32,613 


Total .'503,866         511,399      407,898.  ..380,952 728.046.. 434,918. -404,768. .400.350 

In  and  up  to  the  year  1840,  about  one-half  of  the  whole  wheat  crop 
was  produced  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state.  In  the  last  three  years, 
however,  scarcely  one-third  the  crop  has  been  raised  in  that  section.  The 
produce  of  the  Ohio  crops  affects  but  in  a  small  degree  the  value  of  her 
surplus  produce.  She  is  a  .competitor  in  the  Atlantic  markets  with  seve- 
ral other  states,  whose  surplus  is  so  large,  that  were  one  of  the  number 
entirely  withheld  from  market,  the  money  value  of  the  remainder  would 
scarcely  be  enhanced.  The  value  of  the  Ohio  crops  is  regulated  by  their 
money  value  in  the  markets  of  consumption,  and  governed,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  by  the  foreign  demand. 

The  high  pricQs  of  1847,  it  will  be  observed,  double  the  deliveries  on 
the  canal,  the  greater  proportion  seeking  the  lake  route  to  market.  T 
prices  of  that  year  have  brought  out  such  quantities  from  other  states 
as  caused  a  subsidence  of  prices.  The  deliveries  at  Toledo  consist,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  of  Indiana  and  Michigan  Wheat,  as  well  as  of  Ohio, 
and  the  productions  of  the  two  states  had  been  as  follows  : 

WHEAT  PRODUCTION  PER  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

1840.  1850.  loereue. 

Indiana 4,049,375 6,457.965 2,408,.590 

Michigan 2,157,108 8,803,361 6,646.253 


ToUl,  two  states 6,206,483 15,261,326 9,054,843 

Thus,  with  the  six  Ohio  counties  there  is  an  increase  of  12,000,000 
bushels  wheat,  in  those  regions,  over  1840,  while  the  national  export  is 
not  greater.  The  deliveries  at  tide-water  in  1850,  over  1840,  were  nearly 
twelve  million  bushels,  which  represents  a  part  of  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  western  wheat  in  the  Atlantic  states. 

The  leading  free-trade  principle  is,  that  in  an  agricultural  country  like 
ours,  the  more  extended  the  markets  and  the  greater  the  facilities  for  reach- 
ing them,  the  more  prosperous  will  be  the  producers,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  greater  will  be  the  extent  of  their  purchases  of  manufac- 
tured articles.  The  more  acjive  the  market  for  goods  becomes  by  this 
means,  the  more  wiU  manufactures  flourish.     In  that  case,  the  more  rapidly 
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will  the  material  for  prosperous  manufacture  be  discovered  and  applied, 
and  the  scene  of  manufacture  will  approach  the  market  for  the  wares. 
This  is  the  operation  which  has  b^n  going  on  during  the  last  four  years. 
The  large  majority  of  people  who  settle  our  western  states  have  but  lit- 
tle capital  or  manufacturing  skill.  They  have  industry  and  land,  and  the 
material  modifications  which  took  place  between  England  and  the  United 
States  in  the  restrictions  upon  international  intercourse,  permitted  the  pro- 
duce of  that  joint  effort  of  industry  and  land  to  find  a  more  profitable  mar- 
ket :  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  coal  and  iron  in  Ohio  found  a  more 
rapid  sale.  The  four  outlets  from  the  interior  of  Ohio  are,  Portsmouth  on 
the  Ohio  River,  and  Cleveland  on  the  lake,  the  termini  of  the  Ohio  canal 
and  Cincinnati  on  the  river,  and  Toledo  on  the  lake,  the  termini  of  the 
Miami  canal.  The  quantity  of  iron  cleared  for  the  interior,  on  the  canals 
at  all  these  points  for  a  series  of  years,  with  the  tons  of  coal  arrived  at 
Cleveland,  via  the  Ohio  canal,  for  the  corresponding  years,  were  as 
follows  : — 

POUNDS  OF  IROIT  ON  THE  OHIO  CANALS,  AND  TONS  OF  COAL  ON  THE  OHIO  CANALS. 

Poandi  Inm  elMxvd  on  Ohio  Canals.       Toot  of  CoaL  Poondi  Iron  cleared  o«  Obk)  Canals.       Tons  of  Coal. 

1842 10,153.652 37,826  1847 15,674,326 101,423 

1843 10,363.223 33,685  1848 22,424,277 165.962 

1844 9,597,340 46,771  1849 28,449,934 162,417 

1845 11,049,652 64.326  1850 44,328,431 188,856 

1846 14,569,755 62,799      

The  consumption  of  iron  in  Ohio  has  quadrupled  since  1845 — that  is  to 
say,  from  1842  to  1847.  Under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  which 
was  to  promote  the  iron  interest,  the  increased  receipts  of  iron  were  only 
3,400,000  lbs. ;  for  1846,  under  the  "  destructive  tariff,"  the  increase  has  been 
30,000,000  lbs.,  or  ten  ti  mes  as  much  as  in  the  previous  four  years.  The  clear- 
ances of  coal  on  the  Ohio  canals,  for  several  years,  have  been  as  follows : — 

BUSHELS  OF  COAL  CLEARED  ON  THE  OHIO  CANALS. 

1845.       1846.      1847.         1846.         1849.       18SD. 

Akron 873,212 854,824 1,207,710. ...1,837 ,377 1,739.8 1 9....  2,298,822 

Ma88illon...l3,812 5,596 1.300 117,667 175,055 148.990 

Dover 49,632 38,195 45,080 185,020 114.032 107,498 

BoBcoe 27,070 66,175 86  874 162,327 175,994 163.9M 

Nevvark 54,845 41,191 64.870 117,133 177,605 205,072 

Carroll. ...210,842. ...203,279 395,690 570,062.' 541.470 496.370 

PortBm'th... 21.174 22,296 28,902 30,156 30,191 37,649 


Total. ...1,050,987. ..1,032.056 1,829,830... 3,019,632 2,954,156....  3,450,165 

Arrived  at 
Glovel'd..  878,785.  ...850,931 1,2 12,887...  1,959,210....  1,827,040 2,347,481 

To  talk  of  a  coal  duty  is  simply  ridiculous,  as  is  apparent  in  the  follow- 
ing figures : — 

1846.  1850.  locreaae.         Decreu*. 

Mined  in  Pennsylvania,  tons 2,185,785 3,280.000 1,094,215....     

Mined  in  Ohio,  tons 62,799 188,856 126,057 

Total  tons 2,248,584 3,468.856 1,220,272 

United  States  net  import,  tons 145.128 13^19 9.909 

The  deliveries  in  Ohio  exceed  by  50,000  tons  the  whole  import  into  the 
United  States,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  case  in  Virginia  also.  But  Ohio 
coal  is  bituminous,  and  is  more  directly  in  competition  with  the  foreign 
than  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite.    In  order  to  show  the  progress  of  iron 
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manufactures  in  the  interior  of  Ohio,  we  may  take  the  weight  of  pig  and 
scrap  alone,  cleared  at  the  four  points^ — 

Pje  AND  SCRAP  IRON  CLEARED  ON  THE  OfilO  CANAI.8. 

darelaad.  Portmoatlu  ClnalnMrt  TUcdo.  Total  Ite. 

1841 9,000 4,346,834 400,201 Not  opened 4,756,035 

1842 27,200 3,499,781 386,568 do 3,913,549 

1843 13,517 5,169,056 419,427 44,000 5,646,000 

1844 36,085 3,849,022 817,643 57,948 4,760.696 

1845 124,879 4,642,308 864,260 24,000 5,675,447 

1846 419,436 6,155,719 1,373,524 79,000 8,027,679 

1847 244,460 5,745,249 1,880,443 39,000 7,909,152 

1648 411,555 9,209,562 1,659,134 172,057 11,452^8 

1849 1,065,206 10,056,383 2,677,980 22,026 13,821^5 

1850 1,314,984 11,262,740 3,500,303 101,200 16,179,237 

The  deliveries  at  Toledo  are,  to  some  extent,  for  Indiana ;  and  as  that 
is,  comparatively,  a  new  route,  the  deliveries  of  raw  iron  do  not  increase 
so  fast  as  the  delivery  of  castings.  At  each  and  all  the  points,  the  in- 
creased demand  for  iron  of  all  kinds  is  immense,  following  the  principle 
which  we  have  stated,  viz  :  that  the  demand  for  all  wrought  articles  fol- 
lows in  the  wake  of  agricultural  prosperity.  If  there  are  iron-masters  in 
Pennsylvania  who  hate  not  made  so  much  money  as  they  hoped  to  do,  it 
is  not  because  the  market  is  overstocked  with  foreign  iron  by  reason  of  a 
low  duty,  but  because  the  multiplication  of  furnaces  over-supplies  even  the 
rapid  growth  of  consumption  manifest  in  the  above  table. 

The  demand  for  iron  and  coal  in  Ohio  is  common  to  the  other  western 
states ;  and  the  causes  of  that  demand,  being  deep-seated  and  general, 
affect  almost  all  other  necessary  articles,  and  give  evidence  of  a  degree  of 
prosperity  far  superior  to  that  which  characterized  any  former  period. 
The  quantities  of  produce  which  will  leave  the  western  states,  descending 
towards  New-Orleans,  and  coming  east  over  the  Pennsylvania  and  New- 
York  canals  and  the  Erie  rail-road — ^all  of  which  are  now  in  operation  to 
the  lakes — will  be  very  large,  and  will  suffice  to  make  good  the  pay- 
ments for  eastern  and  imported  goods  consumed,  large  as  have  been  the 
amounts. 

The  amount  of  merchandise  sent  into  the  interior,  via  the  canals  at 
these  five  points,  with  the  average  bank-loans  in  each  year,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : — 


POUNDS  OF  MERCHANDISE  SHIPPED  ON  THE  OHIO  CANALS,  WITH  THE  AOeREOATE 

LOANS  OF  THE  OHIO  BANKS. 


develand. 
1833...  9,896,440.. 
1834. .10,127,613... 
1835..  14,839,950... 
1836.-13,384,959... 

.10,757,386... 

.18,875,286... 

.19,125,282... 

.10,783,514... 
1841..  15,164,747... 
1842..  10,091,803... 
1843..  13,250,758... 

.11,552,460... 

.10,801,868... 

..8,243,412... 

.10,771,407... 

.10,728,749... 

.10,395,235... 

-.9,711,472... 


PaitBDOttth.         CmtriniiAti, 


Toledo. 


Hminor. 


Total. 


1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


.5,868,605. 

.7,220,003. 

.3.487,271. 

.3,763,393. 

.7.085,735. 

.6,747,565. 

.5,773,929. 

.5,111,112., 

.5,886,587.. 

.5,176,823.. 

.5,897,918.. 

.2,795,682.. 

.2,754,243. 

.3,247.849. 

.3,023,522. 

.2,847,526. 


.8,664,640. 

.5.566.262. 

.4,359,433. 

.2,842,861. 

,3J651,293. 

4,112,291. 

4,388,873. 

9,438,548. 

.4,738,691. 

.1,164,096. 

.4,001,447. 

.5,458,627. 


81,033. 

..3,916,899. 
..4,599.801. 
..9,818,737. 
..8,947,092. 
.11,670,754. 
.10,890,414. 
10,843,045. 
.12,882,736. 


...117,148. 
...629,773. 
.2,274,873, 
.3,415,647. 
.3,190,767. 
.1,746,391. 
.2,110,563, 
.2,507,047. 
.3,580,611. 
.3,665,795. 


34,876,657. 
.23,097,361. 
.26,415,257. 
.18.756,582. 
.28,980,410. 
.28,857,222- 
.34,098,163...  4,230,1 66 
.31,171,125...  7,79 1.789 
.  32,045,658 . .  10,936,661 
.  28.536,152- .  12,452,665 

31,743,860.-14,912.665 
.  34,563,156  ..  1 8,046,755 


.10,071.250 
.17,079.714 
.18,175,699 
.  19,505,662 
- 16.520,360 
.13,414,087 
..9,818,128 
-.6,937,980 
..4,019,163 
2,845,345 
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Tlie  shipments  at  Toledo  are,  of  course,  to  a  considerable  extent,  des- 
tined for  Indiana ;  but  it  is  also  thg  case  that  merchandise  reaches  the  in- 
terior of  Ohio  by  that  route,  rather  than  through  Gncinnati,  as  formerly. 
It  seems  that  both  Cleveland  and  Portsmouth  have  declined  in  respect  of 
transport  of  merchandise,  while  Gncinnati  and  Toledo,  as  well  as  Har- 
mer,  have  increased.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  greater  influence  of  rail- 
roads upon  the  region  of  the  Ohio  canal,  and  also  to  the  increase  of  manu- 
&ctures,  consequent  upon  the  more  extended  sale  of  its  produce ,  in  1847. 
It  is,  however,  the  case,  that  the  spirit  of  speculation  which  lias  b^un  to 
develop  itself  throughout  the  country,  is,  at  this  moment,  under  the 
spur  of  the  banking  mania,  more  marked  at  Cincinnati  than  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  table  of  bank  loans  in  Ohio  shows  a  very 
marked  progress  from  the  lowest  point  which  they  reached  in  1842,  and  the 
merchandise  sent  into  the  interior  follows  the  influence  of  the  institutions. 
The  imports  into  the  United  States  have  also  been  very  lai^e  in  the  last 
few  years,  more  particularly  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present ;  and  this 
last  period  may  very  properly'  be  regarded  as  not  only  the  turning  point 
for  agricultural  prices  in  the  west  of  Europe,  but  also  of  manufactured 
goods,  resulting  from  the  influence  of  the  revolutions  of  1848.  In  that 
year  there  was  a  universal  disposition  to  get  rid  of  goods  and  to  stop  pro- 
duction ;  that  was  the  first  impulse  of  the  pendulum,  and  in  the  following 
year  great  activity  manifested  the  opposite  oscillation.  Continental  goods 
had  been  pushed  into  every  region  of  navigable  seas  at  low  rates,  and  the 
stocks  thus  put  off  in  a  year  of  inactivity  lefl  a  scanty  supply  when  political 
quiet  allowed  of  a  renewal  of  trade ;  and  in  1849-50  the  production  has 
been  so  great  as  to  glut  the  markets  of  the  world  with  both  British  and 
French  goods,  and  none  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  those  of  the  U.  States. 
The  losses  sustained  have  b^n  very  great,  and  once  more,  diminished  pro- 
duction marks  the  opposite  oscillation.  The  surplus  goods  of  Europe 
have  been  poured  upon  us  under  a  so-called  low  tariff  in  unprecedented 
abundance,  and  the  reaction  has  taken  place  without  having  in  any  degree 
produced  financial  distress.  The  steady  currency  of  the  country  under 
the  admirable  independent  treasury  system,  has  carried  it  safely  through 
the  dangerous  crisis  consequent  upon  the  over-production  of  goods  attending 
the  reaction  of  the  European  revolutions,  and  our  market  for  the  export  of 
breadstuflls  has  been  maintained  in  the  &ce  of  the  low  prices  consequent 
upon  the  reaction  of  the  famine  prices.  The  exports  of  breadstuffs  from 
the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  have  been,  from  September  1  to  May 
1,  in  four  years,  as  follows  : 


Cora,  bwlMii.  MadftemlB.  Wlifttt.  bodiel.  Floor,  bbU. 

1848 2,056,053 83,471 215,139 156,224 

1849 6,751,514 61,034 956,419 726,979 

1850 3,711,007 5,702 430,329 288,867 

1851 1,071,736 4,277 882,176 957,679 

It  will  be  observed,  that  although  the  prices  in  England  this  year  have 
been  lower,  yet  the  quantities  sent  thither  have  very  much  increased.  That 
is  to  say,  the  English  average  price  of  wheat  has  been  since  Januarv  this 
year,  37s.  lOd.,  last  year  it  was  39s.,  or  Is.  lOd.  higher,  yet  the  United 
States  sent  thither  5,500,000  bushels  wheat,  against  only  1,800,000  last 
year  at  the  higher  prices.  If,  now,  with  ample  means  of  transportation,  the 
prices  in  Western  Europe  had  been  at  their  minimum^  the  future  promises 
very  large  markets  for  the  produce  of  our  farmers. 
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SIDNEY.* 

It  must  strike  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  man  who  has  occasion,  not 
so  much  to  study  history,  as  to  seek  for  particular  facts  among  the  time- 
honored  materials  out  of  which  history  is  constructed,  that  the  narra> 
tives,  which  usually  pass  for  "  full  and  authentic  histories,"  are  really  very 
incomplete  and  very  unreliable.  The  historian  comes  to  his  task  with  a 
mind  prepared  for  it,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  received 
its  culture.  The  natural  soundness  of  its  judgment,  the  clearness  of  its  per- 
ceptions, the  degree  of  its  political  sagacity,  the  extent  to  which  principles 
have  been  developed  at  the  period  at  which  he  writes,  together  with  nu- 
merous other  contingencies,  conspire  to  give,  in  his  eyes,  to  facts  and 
events,  a  degree  of  value  far  above  or  far  below  their  historical  importance. 
From  the  conquest  to  the  present  moment,  the  science  of  government, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  has  been  one  of  progress.  There  has  been, 
in  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  no  time  in  which  the  movement  was  not 
onward.  It  was  doubtless,  very  slow  up  to  the  period  of  the  revolution ; 
but  the  deep-seated  and  indomitable  republicanism  which  then  manifested 
itself  among  a  people  of  feudal  descent,  was  not  the  growth  of  a  moment 
It  was  not  called  into  being  by  the  ship-tax  any  more  than  it  was  extin- 
guished by  the  stamp-act.  The  Parliamentary  records  for  hundreds  of  pre- 
ceding years,  afford  glimpses  of  the  working  of  the  popular  mind  and  the 
germination  of  democratic  sentiments,  the  existence  and  tendency  of  which 
are  unnoticed,  even  in  the  most  liberal  of  historians.  These  writers, 
clinging  to  the  divine  right  and  the  royal  prerogative,  could  recognize  in 
a  democratic  sentiment,  wherever  manifested,  not  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  the  onward  march  of  the  popular  mind,  which  was  ultimately  to 
acknowledge  universal  equality  in  the  race,  but  only  the  transient  discon- 
tent at  a  monarchical  system,  the  permanence  of  which  they  did  not 
doubt. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  mainly  that  the  popular  so-called  historians  afford 
such  meagre  information  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  those  sentiments, 
which  were  finally  manifested  and  fully  matured  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
Republicans  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The  circumstances  of  that  eventful 
period  threw  upon  our  shores  that  race  of  men,  whose  stout  principles  and 
indomitable  tempers  fitted  them  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  vast  empire. 
Those  free  principles,  which  had  become  so  wide-spread  and  deep-seated  in 
the  public  mind,  were  by  those  sturdy  men  made  to  triumph.  A  monar- 
chy which  had  stood  for  eight  centuries  was  overthrown,  to  give  place  to 
a  temporary  republic — a  king  once  absolute  was  brought  to  the  block  by 
solemn  judgment  of  the  people ;  and  yet  the  great  and  remarkable  men 
who  wrought  out  these  stupendous  deeds  were  regarded  by  historians,  not 
as  the  efiicient  instruments  of  the  great  national  mind  in  its  onward  pro- 
gress, but  as  fanatics,  imbeciles  and  rebels,  who  succeeded  in  disturbing 
for  a  moment  the  natural  state  of  things,  but  who  had  passed  away  for 
ever.     They  were,  therefore,  misrepresented,  abused  and  denounced,  as  a 

*LiFB  OF  Algernon  Sidvbt  ;  with  Sketches  of  some  of  his  Contemporaries,  and  Extracts 
from  hia  Correspondence  and  Political  Writings.  By  G.  Van  Santvoord.  Charles  Scribner, 
145  Nassau-street,  New  York. 
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warning  to  all  future  traitors.  Our  glorious  institutions,  of  whicb  they 
were  the  founders,  are,  however,  the  enduring  monuments  of  their 
merits,  and  the  era  of  their  triumph  is  at  hand.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
fifty  years  that  events  have  in  Europe  taken  a  course  so  decidedly  in  favor 
of  free  principles,  carrying  conviction  to  reluctant  bosoms  abroad  that  our 
republican  experiment  is  successful,  as  to  compel  a  right  understanding  of 
the  men  and  events  of  1640.  The  time  has  come,  therefore,  to  do  justice 
to  those  eminent  men  who  were  tHe  exponents  of  English  republicanism 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  point  of  departure  for  our  own  nationality. 
Individual  biography  is  the  true  mode  by  which  to  elucidate  the  principles 
which  actuated  not  only  the  man,  but  the  party  with  which  he  acted.  It 
is  in  this  view  that  we  have  read  with  great  pleasure  the  work  of  which 
the  title  is  affixed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  As  far  as  we  recollect,  it 
is  the  first  attempt  by  an  American  pen  to  draw  out  from  the  obscurity 
of  aristocratic  prejudices  the  true  merits  of  the  great  popular  leaders 
among  our  ancestors.  Mr.  Van  Santvoord  is  eminently  fitted  for  the 
task,  being  a  gentleman  of  extensive  attainments,  a  lawyer  of  profound 
proficient  abilities,  an  American  with  his  whole  heart  enthusiastically  de- 
voted to  the  true  principles  of  self-government,  an  assiduous  student  of 
the  nature,  origin  and  history  of  its  principles,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of 
their  practical  application  in  the  most  diversified  workings  of  our  state 
and  federal  governments.  Profoundly  imbued  with  these  sentiments,  he 
seems  to  have  detected  their  existence  in  the  most  remote  records  of  our 
ancestral  government,  and  to  have  pursued  them  through  all  the  mani- 
festations of  individual  action,  perfectly  regardless  of  persons  or  parties 
who  harbored  them.  As  the  gold-seeker  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  occasionally 
finds  a  rich  deposit  of  the  true  metal  in  places  more  or  less  conspicuous, 
so  in  the  prominent  men  o^  the  Long  Parliament  Mr.  Van  Santvoord 
finds  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  unwavering  faith  in  the  popular  cause ; 
and  in  none  of  them  did  the  fire  of  patriotism  glow  with  a  brighter  or 
purer  fiame  than  in  Algernon  Sidney,  whose  career  he  has  sketched  with 
great  clearness,  vigor  and  truth. 

That  great  man,  like  Penn,  and  many  other  republicans  of  irreproach- 
able character,  has  labored  under  aspersions  cast  upon  him  by  ignorance  or 
malice,  and  reiterated  and  prolonged  by  the  sinister  misrej)resencations  of 
partisan  historians.  Mr.  Macaulay  thought  proper,  in  his  so-called  Ilistoiy 
of  England,  to  copy  from  the  Mackintosh  papers  certain  slanders  upon  the 
character  of  Penn,  of  a  nature  so  gross,  so  improbable  in  themselves,  and 
8o  fully  capable  of  refutation,  as  has  been  done  incontrovertibly  in  a  very 
short  space  in  the  able  Life  of  Penn,  by  W.  11.  Dixon,*  as  to  leave  room 
for  suspicion  of  design.  The  charge  that  William  Penn  was  the  agent  for 
the  "Maids  of  Honor,"  in  extorting  money  from  the  girls  of  Taunton  for 
the  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  rests  solely  on  a  letter 
brought  to  light  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  addressed  to  a  Mr.  Penne,  as  the 
intended  broker  in  the  matter.  This  letter  Mackintosh  assumed,  and 
Macaulay  followed  the  assumption,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Penn,  the 
then  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  personal  friend  of  the  king.  Mr. 
Dixon  shows  conclusively  that  it  was  addressed  to  George  Penne,  a  known 
"  pardon-broker,"  and  the  applicant  for  a  gambling  license  in  the  colonies. 
But  even  that  Penne  did  not  accept  the  Taunton  business,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  another  pardon-broker.     On  this  slender  foundation  Mr.  Macaulay 

*  William  Penn :     An  historical  biography,  from  new  sources,  with  a  chapter  on  the 
Macaulay  charges.    By  William  Hepworth  Dixon.     Blancbard  &  Lea. 
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thought  proper  to  risk  his  reputation  as  a  historian,  to  traduce  a  great  man, 
to  scandalize  a  religious  sect,  and  to  cast  a  stigma  upon  humanity  in  generaL 
Of  the  calumnies  against  Sidney,  stated  by  Hume  and  reiterated  bj 
Macaulay,  the  chief  is  the  charge  of  taking  money  from  the  G>urt  of 
France  to  betray  his  country,  and  of  having,  when  in  exile,  solicited  the 
pardon  of  the  king,  and  then  of  abusing  it  by  engaging  in  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  and  with  iSieae  Mr.  Van  Sant- 
voord  deals  as  successfully  as  does  Mr.  Dixon,  with  the  aspersions  upon 
the  character  of  Penn.  In  relation  to  the  chaise  of  abusing  a  pardon, 
Mr.  Van  Santvoord  shows,  we  think,  very  condusively,  that  no  pardon 
ever  existed  at  all ;  that  Sidney,  after  seventeen  years  of  exile,  in  all  of 
which,  according  to  concurrent  authorities,  he  maintained  the  most  inflexible 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution ;  he  returned  to  England 
with  the  king^s  passport,  solely  to  visit  his  dying  parent,  who  survived  his 
arrival  but  a  few  weeks,  and  relying  solely  on  the  king^s  word  that  he 
should  not  be  molested.  Many  precedents  show  that  the  king's  word, 
under  similar  circumstances,  was  utterly  valueless.  Keliance  on  it  had 
cost  Vane  his  head,  and  on  the  first  pretext  the  same  confidence  was  &tal 
to  Sidney.  He  hsid  lived  abroad  in  great  poverty,  and  his  avowed  inten- 
tion was,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  legacy  of  his  father,  to  return  to  the 
continent  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  brother,  Lord  Lisle, 
however,  attempted  to  defraud  him  of  his  portion,  and  the  result  was  a 
chancery  suit,  which,  although  finally  decided  in  favor  of  Sidney,  detained 
him  in  England  some  years ;  in  the  course  of  which  the  enterprise  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  aflbrded  the  pretext  for  taking  the  life  of  Sidney.  In 
all  this  time  Charles  II.  and  his  leading  men  were  the  direct  pensioners  of 
the  King  of  France,  Louis  XIV.,  whose  agent  for  paying  his  English  pen- 
sioners, was  Barillon,  a  person  who  went  to  England  very  poor,  but  re- 
turned very  rich.  The  special  business  of  this  individual  was  to  bribe 
influential  persons,  including  the  king,  members  of  Parliament  and  others, 
to  favor  the  French  policy,  with  sums  of  money,  which  he  paid  them.  At 
this  moment  Sidney,  who,  during  his  exile,  had  become  personally  known 
to  the  French  King  as  a  most  incorruptible  man  and  unwavering  patriot, 
was  in  London  the  object  of  suspicion  and  persecution  to  the  government, 
with  scarcely  sufiicient  influence  to  keep  his  own  person  in  safety,  and 
without  any  ability  to  fevor  any  cause,  even  had  he  cnosen  to  do  so.  Yet, 
subsequently,  in  the  work  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  a  paper  b  appended, 
which  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  Barillon's  despatch  to  his  own  government 
with  the  names  of  those  to  whom  he  paid  money,  and  the  several  amounts. 
Among  these  figure  Sidney's,  for  two  sums  of  500  guineas  each.  We  quote 

Mr.  Van  Santvoord's  view  of  this  matter : 

« 

**  The  malice  of  his  enemies  has  left  upon  Sidney's  memory  but  this  one 


dishonorable  char^e«-the  charge  of  being  a  pensioner  of  France — ^which,  dyio^ 
with  Shaftesbur^r  in  1682,  was  neariy  a  century  afterwards  revived.  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  in  his  *  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  which  appeared  in 
1773,  has  published  certain  papers,  obtained  from  the  public  archives  in 
France,  tending  to  show  that  Sidney  actually  received  the  money  from  Lonis 
XIV.  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  designs  of  that  monarch  in  England, 
and  of  preventing  the  war  against  France.  It  will  be  proper  here  briefly  to 
examine  the  origin  and  ground  of  this  serious  accusation. 

**  The  papers  published  by  Dalrymple,  purport  to  be  extracts  from  the  des- 
patches of  Barillon,  the  ambassador  of  Louis  in  England,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  Barillon  had  carried  on  his  intrigues  with  Lords  Russell  and  HoUu, 
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ci]ld,*-^tsid  Bfotiloii  was  Louis't  disbamsg  agent.  H«  csom  OT«r  to  England 
in  not  very  aflSnent  circnmstancea,  and  Yetnrned,  after  tke  Revolation,  loaded 
tnth  neliea*  The  diplomacie  agenta  of  the  French  king  were  pemitted,  if  aol 
antkonzed^  to  pa^  themselves  oat  of  the  money  entrusted  to  their  care.  Ttet 
dl  the  money,  of  which  Barilkm  pretended  to  give  an  accoant  to  his  master, 
actually  passed  oat  of  his  hands,  is  not  at  all  probablet  fudging  from  his  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth,  as  well  as  from  his  known  character  for  inmene  and 
doablenlealing.  He  doubtless  deceived  Louis,  and  put  the  money  into  his 
own  pocket  ;*  and  the  question  is,  therefore,  which  supposition  is  the  most  ra- 
tionaii  the  venality  of  Barillon  or  the  corruption  of  Sidney  ?  Certainly  Ure 
ambassador  has  nothing  the  advantage  on  the  score  of  character. 

'*  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  at  the  period  of  the  alleged  receipt  of  these 
presents  from  Barillon,  Sidney  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  England*  was 
under  the  ban  of  the  government,  entirely  devoid  of  political  influence  of  any 
kmd,  and  was  really  not  worth  the  purchasing,  particulaily  by  so  shrewd  a 
bargainer  as  Barillon ;  yet  his  was  exactly  the  name  for  that  wily  ambaseador 
to  use  in  his  dispatches  to  Louis  to  cover  up  his  peculatioDS.  The  French  king 
had  known  Sidney,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  his  determination  and  ener^ 
of  character,  during  his  long  residence  in  France ;  and  Barillon  could  weu 
conceive  that  his  master  would  sanction  this  part  of  his  accounts,  for  money 
expended  in  gaining  over  such  a  man,  especially  when  accompanied  with  thie 
falsehood  that  Sidney  was  really  a  man  of  political  infiuenee,  and  that  he  had 
been  of  '  great  service  to  him  on  many  occasions.'  The  ambassador  seems 
ver^  willing  indeed  to  disburse  a  larger  amount  of  money  on  that  account ;  and 
he  intimates  to  Louis,  that  by  *  a  litUe  more  being  gvcen^^  he  believed  that  Sid- 
ney might  be  easily  gained  over  to  his  majesty's  service.  We  think  these  dis- 
patches carry  their  own  refutation  with  them,  and  that  the  mean  imputation  diey 
cast  upon  the  character  of  Sidney,  sustained,  as  it  is,'only  on  Barillon's  secret 
communication  to  the  French  court,  is  undeserving  a  notice  in  history*  It 
should  be  added,  too,  that  the  whole  amount  of  this  secret  service  money, 
<datmed  to  have  been  disbursed  by  Barillon,  was  only  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
in  three  years,  and  that  the  recipients  were  twenty  or  more,  among  whom  were 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  other  members  of  Parliament  of  the  greatest 
influence,  who  certainly,  one  would  think,  were  not  to  be  purchased  for  a 
song.f  It  does  not  seem  very  probable  that  the  shrewd  Frenchman  would  ac- 
tuaUy  have  wasted  a  thousand  guineas  on  the  proscribed  Sidney,  when  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  votes  were  to  be  bad,  as  he  pretends,  at  a  less  price. 

*'  That  Sidney  entertained  a  contempt  for  the  character  and  pretenEmns  of 
Barillon,  and  that  any  intercourse  he  may  have  had  with  him,  so  far  from  be- 
ing of  a  confidenrial  nature,  was  merely  tolerated,  and  not  courted,  is  evident 
from  Sidney's  correspondence  of  that  period  with  Saville,  the  English  Ambas- 


*  Lord  Russell  inclines  to  the  other  opinion.  Although  he  more  than  doubts  the 
integrity  of  Barillon,  yet  from  the  fact  that  the  money  was  not  personally  disbursed 
by  him,  but  was  made  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  few  corrupt  tools  of  the  min- 
.  ster,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Barillon  was  imposed  upon.  "  It  seems  most 
probable,  upon  the  whole,"  he  says,  *'  that  Barillon  was  persuaded  he  was  buying 
the  first  speakers  in  Parliament,  and  ruling  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whilst^  in  fact,  he  was  only  paying  a  few  skillful  intriguers." 

t  Lord  John  Russell  on  this  point  very  justly  observes  :  "  It  is  remarkable  that,  of 
the  twenty  persons  mentioned  in  Barillon's  last  and  longest  list,  not  above  half 
were  in  Parliament,  and  almost  all  of  these  were  leaders.  Now,  if  any  one  or  two 
obtained  money  from  Barillon  for  persons  to  whom  they  did  not  distribute  it,  or  if 
Barillon  himself  embezzled  the  money,  the  names  which  would  naturally  appear  in 
his  list  would  be  those  of  the  speakers  of  the  greatest  reputation.  But  if  the  trans* 
actions  were  real,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  bay  the 
lower  and  more  obscure  members  of  Parliament,  than  those  whose  fame  stood  higln 
est  for  ability  and  integrity. — Lt/ir  of  Lord  WiUiam  RusseU,  vol.  i.,  p.  199. 


eador  in  Paris.    In  a  letter,  imder  date  of  July  lOth,  1679,*  he  contemptu- 
ously mentions  tlie  French  minister ; 

/* '  Yon  know  Monsieur  de  Barillon  gorems  us,  if  he  be  not  mistaken ;  bat 
he  seems  to  be  not  so  much  pleased  with  that,  as  to  find  his  embonpoint  in- 
creased by  the  moistness  of  our  air,  by  frequently  blapping  his  hands  upon  his 
thighs,  showing  the  delight  he  hath  in  the  sharpness  of  the  sound  that  testifies 
the  plumpness  and  hardness  of  his  flesh ;  and  certainly,  if  this  climate  did  not 
nourish  mm  better  than  any  other,  the  hairs  of  his  nose  and  naols  of  his  fingers 
Could  not  grow  so  fast  as  to  furnish  enough  of  the  one  to  pull  out,  and  of  ik6 
other  t6  eut  off,  m  all  companies ;  which  being  done,  he  pricks  his  ears  with  aa 
good  a  grace' as  my  Lord  La  T  " 

There  needs  to  be  added  nothing  to  these  remarks  to  render  the  vindi- 
cation of  Sidney's  character  more  complete,  or  more  fully  to  conrict  Ida- 
torians  of  at  least  a  willingness  to  have  the  aspersions  to  which  they  gave 
currency,  believed.  Although  the  murder  of  Sidney  in  1683  was  in  1698 
declared  by  Parliament  an  unjust  conviction  and  wrongful  execution,  and 
the  political  principles  to  which  he  adhered  through  life,  and  which  he 
gave  to  the  world  in  his  "  Discourses  Concerning  Government,"  were 
embodied  in  their  declaration  against  James,  the  character  of  that  emi- 
nent statesman  has  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  suffered  under  the 
aspersion  of  being  the  paid  toolof  a  French  despot  The  work  of  Mr. 
Van  Santvoord  closes  with  an  able  review — ^with  copious  extracts  from 
the  "  Discourses  Concerning  Government,"  which  contain  very  many  of 
the  ideas,  that,  coming  to  be  recognized  as  fundamental  political  truths, 
were  a  century  afterwards  embodied  in  the  "  Declaration  of  IndepenSence." 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  two  most  important  declaratory  documents 
adopted  in  England  and  America,  may  be  said  almost  to  be  based  upon 
two  principles  enunciated  by  Sidney.  Thus  when,  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  necessity  of  non-resistance,  and 
the  crime  of  rebellion  under  any  circumstances,  which  had  been  preached 
by  the  Anglican  Church  until  it  was  matter  of  universal  belief,  the  Par- 
liament embodied  in  their  solemn  act  deposing  James,  the  allegation  that 
he  had  endeavored  ''  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  break- 
ing the  original  contract  between  king  and  people,'*  and  declared  the  throne 
vacant,  they  but  adopted  a  conclusion  of  Sidney.  When,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury later,  the  outraged  colonies  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  enc^oach^ 
ments  of  the  home  government,  and  declared  that  "  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  the  argument  of  Sid- 
ney was  again  illustrated ;  and  both  documents,  the  one  repudiating  the 
tyrannical  government  of  England  altogether,  and  the  other  repudiating 
the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Stuarts  on  behalf  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, were  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  teachings  of  the  immortal 
statesman,  who  laid  his  head  upon  the  scaffold  rather  than  lay  his  repub- 
lican principles  at  the  feet  of  a  tyrant. 

*  One  of  Barillon's  charges  of  money  against  Sidney,  is  of  the  date  of  December 
Uth,  1679;  the  other  of  December  5th,  1680. 
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THE  PARRICIDES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Thirb  has  been,  the  twelTe-month  past,  a  very  great  aad  general  feel- 
ing of  gratulation  at  the  action  of  Congress  with  regard  to  a  certain  pro- 
vision of  the  original  compact  of  confederation.  We  will  not  say  that 
such  feeling  of  joy  is  without  reasonable  foundation,  but  nevertheless  we 
think,  nay,  we  know,  that  the  danger  is  only  averted  for  a  time.  If  any  one 
think  differently,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  enjoy  his  opinion :  but  the  day  is 
not  &r  distant,  when  he  will  perceive  good  reason  to  modify  and  reverse 
it.  Legislative  action  may  frame  laws  to  guard  against  disunion,  and  a 
prompt  execution  fulfil  them  to  the  letter,  and  yet  the  root  of  the  evil  be 
untouched.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  popular  mind  which  is  to  be  looked  to  ; 
and  if  no  means  can  be  devised  to  make  that  healthy  and  sound,  the 
wisest  laws  cannot  avail.  It  is  like  applying  outward  remedies  for  an  im- 
purity of  the  blood,  or  damming  up  a  rushing  torrent  whose  source  is  suf- 
ficient to  swell  its  volume  against  every  .obstruction,  and  produce  a  gene- 
ral mundation.  If  you  cannot  curb  in  the  fountain-head,  it  were  better  to 
let  the  rising  stream  alone,  and  fly  to  some  place  of  safety. 

The  passage  of  the  "  Compromise'^  evinced  very  clearly  that  patriotism  is 
yet  a  congressional  virtue,  and  history  will  mark  down  the  names  of  its 
framers  and  defenders  with  the  enduring  and  golden  characters  of  Fame— 
Cass,  Webster,  Foote,  Dickinson,  and  last  not  least,  the  ladies'  favorite, 
the  aged  patriot  of  Ashland.  But  that  act  merely  stays  a  pressing  dan- 
ger. It  does  not,  and  cannot  of  itself,  prevent  its  recurrence.  It  is  wise 
and  timely,  but  all  that  it  can  do,  is  to  give  the  efficient  friends  of  the  re> 
public  some  space  and  opportunity  to  work  in  the  right  quarter.  If  they 
rest  now,  and  do  no  more,  the  act  is  nugatory.  The  lawless  spirit  which 
rendered  its  passage  necessary,  is  still  as  malignant  as  ever ;  indeed,  it 
has  acquired  new  malignity.  Nor  is  this  strcmge.  A  villain  foiled,  is 
twice  a  villain.  We  do  not  speak  unadvisedly  when  we  say,  that  the 
Slave-Question,  so  &r  from  being  put  at  rest,  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  the  topic  of  discussion  at  the  North,  and  in  exactly  those  quarters 
whence  the  greatest  mischief  will  arise.  Those  who  tell  us  that  the  "Abo- 
litionists" are  but  a  feeble  and  insignificant  body  of  fanatics,  whose  num- 
bers are  stationary,  if  not  decreasing,  premeditate  deception.  They  know 
the  contrary,  and  are,  in  truth,  the  very  ones  who  int^d  to  profit  by  their 
growth  of  numbers.  We  may  be  accused  of  wishing  to  re-open  the  dis- 
pute which  it  is  imagined  Congress  has  allayed.  Would  that  it  rested 
with  us.  It  does  not ;  nor  with  any  one  man,  nor  ten  thousand.  The 
South  should  know  just  how  the  matter  stands.  It  is  treachery  to  our 
southern  friends,  and  a  crime  against  truth  and  the  republic,  to  conceal 
what  can  be  guarded  against  only  by  being  known.  A  false  sense  of  se- 
curity is  national  suicide.  Indeed,  the  patriotic  instrument  signed  lately 
at  the  Capitol  by  a  portion  of  the  upper  and  lower  house,  shows  that  our 
knowledge  of  lurking  danger  is  shared  by  others.  That  paper  speaks 
well  for  the  hearts  of  its  signers*,  but,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  see 
how  it  redounds  to  their  sagacity.  The  game  of  politics  is  a  mixed  one. 
Patriotism  and  personal  ambition  are  so  blended,  tiiat  to  show  one's  hand 
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before  success  is  absolutely  certain,  is  but- giving  odds  to  our  antagonists. 
If  a  member's  district  is  of  his  own  opinion  by  a  large  majority,  there  is 
no  detriment  in  signing  such  an  obligation ;  but  if  nearly  equally  divided 
between  patriotism  and  treason,  and  his  election  was  the  result  of  personal 
popularity,  such  a  public  "  confession  of  faith,"  however  well  his  viewB 
may  be  understood,  smacks  somewhat  of  defiance,  and  none  but  a  very 
god  of  eloquence  can  practise  defiance  long.  It  were  politic  to  *^  let  well 
enough  alone." 

Much  has  been  said,  the  last  few  years,  of  ^  secession  from  the  Union," 
and  the  establishment  of  a  '^  southern  confederacy."  Within  a  few 
months  it  has  been  intimated  that  foreign  aid  is  relied  on  in  such  a  oontin* 
gency.  That  this  treason  may  have  been  harbored  at  the  South,  is  possible ; 
but  that  the  abettors  of  so  infamous  a  project  exist  in  formidable  numbers, 
none  so  well  know  the  contrary  as  those  shameless  prints  and  would-be  poli- 
ticians who  are  constantly  feeding  the  northern  mind  with  fear  and  suspicion, 
and  who  seek  to  justify  the  actual  presence  of  a  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament aiding  northern  treason.  Were  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  South 
polled  to-day,  it  would  be  found  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  entertains  the 
remotest  wish  for  such  a  thing.  That  a  time  may  arrive  when  ^*  secession" 
will  be  imperative,  southern  statesmen  are  not  backward  in  averring ;  but 
they  also  aver,  with  an  earnestness  that  compels  our  confidence,  that  they 
have  too  much  reliance  on  northern  integrity  to  deem  for  a  moment  the 
time  to  be  anywhere  near  or  probable.  That  they  are  right,  we  do  not 
doubt  in  the  slightest.  But  would  it  not  surprise  them  to  know  that  the 
project  of  disunion  is  of  northern  growth  as  well,  and  that  all  this  agita- 
tion with  regard  to  slavery  is  but  the  means  to  drive  them  to  the  initiato- 
ry steps,  and  thus  the  whole  crime  be  laid  at  southern  doors  1  Would  it 
not  startle  them  to  know  that  a  northern  confederacy  is  talked  of  in  se- 
cret, and  that  its  constitution,  offices,  and  foreign  allies,  are  mapped  out  in 
advance,  and  the  men  who  are  first  to  fill  its  posts  of  honor  already 
named  ? — ^That  these  masked  traitors  find  a  pretended  home  in  the  whig 
and  democratic  parties,  and  that  it  is  their  intention  to  remain  there  until 
accident  shall  tear  off  their  disguise,  or  ripeness  of  time  render  it  unneces- 
sary ^ — ^That  this  is  known  to  others  beside  the  conspirators  themselves, 
and  aroused  a  hatred  of  intense  and  deadly  significance,  which  will  not  be 
appeased  until  a  just  and  terrible  retribution  shall  have  overtaken  them  1 
— ^That  in  point  of  numbers  these  concealed  malignants  are  few,  but  in  re- 
spect to  thorough  drill,  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  untiring  and  unscrupulous 
effort,  more  than  a  match  for  legions  of  drowsy  patriots  who  dream  no 
evil  until  some  miscreant  has  his  hand  and  knife  at  their  very  throats  ? 
And  to  repeat,  that  these  civilized  savages,  wholly  corrupted  by  a  selfish, 
narrow,  and  reckless  ambition,  are  determined  to  exasperate  the  South 
to  the  point  where  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war  inevitable  1  But  our  southern  friends  need  not  give  way  to 
anxiety.  Whatever  may  be  their  alarm,  or  ours,  this  conspiracy  cannot 
ripen  in  the  present  generation.  There  will  arise  storm  afler  storm,  such 
as  has  just  overpast,  and  yet  the  republic  remain  firm.  Of  its  future  des- 
tiny, where,  by  constant  struggle  and  slow  accretion,  these  traitorous  few 
have  become  a  formidable  host,  we  may  not  prophesy  except  with  tears 
and  gloom.  If  the  friends  of  the  republic  sleep  on,  they  and  their  descend- 
ants can  but  look  for  overwhelming  ruin.    If  they  are  aroused  betimes, 
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to  efficient  and  tireless  energy,  antiotpation  will  be  gilded  with  winihmp^ 

and  its  blue  heavens  be  cloudless  and  serene. 

Not  sharers  of  this  wider  plot,  yet  turbulent  to  the  laat  degree,  are 
those  who  make  up  the  rank  and  file  of  the  abolition  army.  like  yicious 
donkeys  ridden  ttm)ugh  a  crowd,  it  needs  but  their  masters'  signal  to  set 
lliem  kicking  alike  both  friend  and  foe.  When  thorough  drill  has  extended 
also  to  these,  you  have  a  corps  of  as  bloodthirsty  and  meroileeB  janias*- 
lies  as  ever  disgraced  and  terrified  the  dominions  of  Mahmoud.  Not 
that  blood  is  upon  their  hands  as  yet ;  but  when  we  see  them  distributing 
guns  and  side-arms  among  the  negro  population  of  the  free  states,  and 
urging  to  extremest  resistance  of  our  country's  laws,  we  can  but  see  that 
if  the  times  were  ripe,  they  themselves,  if  herded  together  in  suffident 
numbers,  would  become  as  ferociously  cruel  as  the  murderous  *^  satu-eu- 
loties"  of  Fansl 

But  we  do  them  wrong,  these  mulatto  saints  of  Oberlin  and  Peterbo* 
rough !  You  could  never  drill  them  so  that  they  would  congregate  in  any 
numbers  in  the  path  of  blood.  They  are  far  too  peaceful  for  ^e  work  of 
slaughter.  Even  the  execution  of  a  midnight  murderer  chills  the  pulsa- 
tion of  their  hearts.  His  fate  moves  their  tenderest  pity.  Heaven  is  so 
aroused,  as  to  prompt  indignant  imprecations  upon  those  who  execute  tlie 
law.  O  no !  these  are  not  the  stuff  of  which  janissaries  and  ''  gams-cu- 
lottes*^ are  made.  They  are  much  too  refined  and  sensitive  for  that ! 
Never  could  you  make  them  anything  but  what  they  are ! — ^the  fiendish 
instigators  of  crime  in  others,  which  they  dare  not  themselves  commit  !— 
the  loud-mouthed  revilers  of  all  that  is  pure  and  honest  and  of  good  re- 
port among  those  who  see  through  the  thin  veil  of  their  smooth  hypoc- 
risy, and  expose  them  !  And  should  civil  war  arise,  you  would  find  them, — 
not  in  the  field,  where  the  wounded  and  the  dying  are  shrieking  for  their 
aid, — ^not  in  the  streets,  behind  the  barricades,  risking  their  lives  against 
the  troops  of  the  republic, — ^but  from  attic  windows  and  house-top  coverts 
firing  their  stealthy  shots  that  cannot  be  returned ! — ^prowling  among  de» 
serted  and  rich  dwellings  for  easy  plunder ! — or,  perchance,  if  the  contest 
were  prolonged,  stealing  at  nightfall  here  and  there  to  ply  the  assassin's 
steel,  or  in  friendly  guise,  sharing  hospitality  to  mix  swift  poison  with  the 
feast,  and  then  retire  to  some  new  but  less  dreadful  deed  of  rapine  or  of 
murder ! 

If  some  one  of  these  persons  whose  virtue  and  whose  boast  is  beiog 
thus  inhumanly  humane,  should  indignantly  exclaim,  like  Hazael  to  the 
Prophet, — But  what !  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  great 
thing  1 — we  could  only  point  him  to  the  subsequent  career  of  the  angry 
questioner,  and  say  that  no  man  can  take  one  step  in  premeditated  iniquity 
with  any  certainty  of  return.  The  downward  road  of  guilt  is  smooth  and 
easy,  and  when  one  crime  has  been  committed,  ^  of  malice  prepense,  and 
aforethought,"  the  after  gi-adations  no  longer  strike  the  mind  repulsively, 
but  assume  an  indifierent  or  alluring  character.  Does  a  man  become 
criminal  by  sudden  temptation  and  the  shock  awake  him  to  his  guDtinesa, 
he  may,  with  tears,  regain  his  innocence.  But  he  that  weighs  the  chances 
before  his  crime,  has  thereafter  no  startled  sense  of  horror  to  fill  him  with 
affright.  It  is  now  only  the  consequences,  when  close  upon  him,  that  ap 
pal.  He  is  a  hopeless  felon  before  he  is  aware  I  and,  all  too  late,  he 
thinks  with  the  Mantuan  Bard,  that  "  JffelVa  descent  is  facile  ;  but  io  revolw 
the  step  and  escape  to  the  upper  air,  is  a  work  of  untold  labor! 


A  porfcioa  of  tha  nprthem  press,  while  it  cheecs  on  these  moral  gladii^ 
tors,  also  attempts  to  shield  them  from  attack ;  feigning  indignant  aston- 
ishxnent  that  aa^  one  should  have  the  hardihood  to  denounce  such  ain|^ 
hearted  and  beneyolent  men,  although^  mayhap,  they  forget  themselves  • 
little  in  the  warm  sympathy  they  yield  to  others'  wrongs.  It  says,  that 
eren  in  this  they  do  not  and  have  never  done,  anything  to  merit  just  rer 
buke»  but  are  quiet,  peace-loving  citizens,  who  are  desirous  only  to  be  ui^ 
molested  in  their  work  of  lofly  and  pure  philanthropy*  That  they  are  not 
plotters  nor  diaturbers  of  the  public  weal ;  but  on  the  contrar^,  are  the 
sinoerest  friends  of  law  and  order  and  the  good  of  the  whole  republic  I 
Let  us  see  if  this  be  not  one  of  the  most  atrocious  and  brazen  &lsehoods 
ever  uttered  in  any  country,  to  shield  any  set  of  scoundrels  whatsoever  I 
These  '^  friends  of  t^  slave,"  as  they  are  termed,  have  organized  themselves 
into  a  band  of  negro-thieves !  and  all  the  North  well  knows  this,  and 
oth^r  facts  of  which  we  speak.  They  have  established  '^  vigilance-commit^ 
tees"  in  every  large  town  and  dty,  whose  duty  it  is  instantly  to  notify 
each  other  of  the  arrival  of  a  Southerner  with  his  servants  across  the  ima* 
ginary  line  of  freedom !  They  have  also  imposed  upon  these  committees 
ttxe  cheerful  duty  of  dogging  the  footsteps  of  both  master  and  servant 
while  they  remain,  in  order  to  seize  the  most  &vorable  opportunity  to 
hurry  the  slave  by  fraud  or  force,  with  his  free  will  or  without  it,  from  his 
owner's  hands !  They  have  raised  a  permanent  fund  to  support  lecturers 
and  other  agents  at  the  North  and  West,  and  these  are  constantly  emr 
ployed,  by  stipulation  and  of  ready  will,  in  vilifying  the  South  and  its 
public  men !  and  still  farther,  in  slandering  every  lover  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice who  has  the  courage  to  expose  their  falsehoods !  They  have  sent 
emissaries,  white  and  black,  into  the  border  states,  secretly  to  entice 
slaves  to  escape,  and  to  aid  them  with  advice  and  weapons  of  defence ! 
They  have  published  masses  of  incendiary  lithographs,  wood-cuts,  and  il- 
lustrated pamphlets,  and  distributed  them  by  stealth  to  slaves  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  in  all  the  Atlantic  ports,  and 
inland  wherever  the  opportunity  of  travel  has  occurred !  They  have  put 
themselves  into  dose  communication  with  the  black  servants  of  northern 
hotels  in  the  cities  and  watering  places,  so  that  their  surveillance  over  the 
movements  of  southerners  is  complete !  They  have,  by  these  and  num- 
beriess  other  methods,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  lost  many  thousand  slaves 
to  the  southern  planters,  and  by  thus  exasperating  them,  arrayed  one  por- 
tion of  the  republic  against  another  !  Tliev  have  striven  to  carry  this 
ill-blood  into  politics,  and,  in  part,  succeeded !  They  raised  a  storm  which 
was  like  to  have  overwhelmed  the  country  with  desolation !  And  now, 
when  a  wise  law  is  instituted  to  wall  up  one  source  of  danger,  they  have 
armed  the  more  ignorant  and  brutish  portion  of  the  native  and  run-away 
negroes,  and  encouraged  and  impelled  them  to  resist  the  execution  of 
that  law  even  to  blood !  And  within  a  few  weeks,  in  a  large  and  opu- 
lent and  enlightened  city,  have  raised  a  mob  of  these  human  brutes,  and 
violated  the  sanctity  of  a  court  of  justice  !  not  municipal  or  provincial, 
but  a  court  called  and  held  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  republic ! 
These  are  the  meek  and  benevolent  wretches  this  shameless  lie  is  framed 
t6  cover !  If  we  may  not  term  it  atrocious  and  brazen,  then  Truth  is  in 
her  grave ! 

It  is  full  time  for  us  to  speak  out  strongly  and  plainly  of  these  philan- 
thropic slough-hounds  that  are  tracking  patriotism  to  its  death.    Their 
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angiy  bay  deepens  as  they  near  their  quarry ;  and  if  we  are  not  up  and 
doing,  soon  their  brutal  work  will  be  acoomplished.  We  have  borne  loo 
long  tiie  epithet  of  '^  Northern  dough-faces.''  The  name  has  adhered  to  us 
because  it  has  been  given  justly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  deserve  it. 
yht  as  applied  ; — ^not  because  there  is  any  truth  in  the  charge  that  we  liaTe 
ermged  to  slaveholders ;  not  because  we  have  gloried  in  "  human  bond* 
age ;" — but  because  we  have  not  &ced  down  these  slanderers,  and  forced 
them,  and  all  the  world,  to  know  how  much  we  abhor  their  character 
and  efforts !  We  have  been  bullied  and  spat  upon  at  our  own  firesides 
by  a  ruffianly  benevolence,  till  not  only  do  these  bladc-tongued  parricides 
feel  and  treat  us  with  contempt,  and  name  iis  with  jeering  souMqtteis^ 
but  we  also  begin  to  despise  ourselves,  and  stand  before  them  meek 
as  sheep-thieves  in  the  pillory !  Hie  South,  not  suspecting  our  d^rada- 
tion,  have  come  to  doubt  our  word  of  honor ;  for  though  we  protest  very 
earnestly,  and  imploringly  withal,  that  we  are  lovers  of  the  Constitution^ 
yet  when  the  bold  and  ardent  Southron  sees  that  we  do  not  lasb  these 
hounds  back  to  their  kennels,  he  imagines  that  we  are  all  bitten  with  the 
same  negotic  rabies  ! 

There  is  something  for  us  to  do,  and  that  right  speedily.  As  it  is,  we 
ire  exposed  to  a  double  fire.  We  have  an  enemy  both  in  fiont  and  rear,  and 
we  stand  trembling  in  our  cowardly  shoes,  not  daring  to  advance  or  to  retreat. 
Did  we  speak  and  act  as  becomes  men,  the  republic  would  now  be  as  safe 
as  ever ;  and  had  we  thus  borne  ourselves  ten  years  ago,  or  five,  the  stcnrm 
that  of  late  assailed,  would  not  have  marshalled  its  dark  cohorts  of  threat- 
ening cloud  and  overspread  the  political  heavens.  But  perhaps  we  are  too 
for  gone  in  our  moral  paralysis  ever  to  be  restored.  At  any  rate,  now 
we  are  like  the  fabled  ass  between  the  two  bundles  of  hay — ^wMch  to 
choose  we  are  unable  to  decide !  Whether  to  suffer  our  country  to  Mi 
into  remediless  ruin,  whUe,  spaniel-like,  we  fawn  and  whimper,  or  whether 
to  arouse  ourselves  in  our  ancient  manhood,  and  turn  with  a  strong  cart- 
whip  on  these  fireside  villains !  While  we  delay,  they  increase  both  in 
numbers  and  audadty,  and  by  permitting  their  augmentation  and  insolence, 
we  are  bringing  on  disasters  for  which  the  next  generation  will  hold  us  up 
to  universal  contempt  and  execration.  These  brazen  marauders  are  as  yet 
scarce  two  individuals  in  ten  thousand,  and  may  be  easily  crushed,  if  we 
have  the  will ;  but  if  left  by  our  own  imbecile  pusillanimity  to  unmolested 
growth,  twenty  years  longer  will  more  than  suffice  for  their  work  of 
desolation. 

This  ignoble  cowardice  of  ours  is  one  grand  cause  of  southern  irritation. 
We  show  that  we  have  lost  the  old  enthusiastic  love  of  country  and  of 
justice,  when  we  are  cowed  and  throttled  by  so  small  a  gang  of  miscre- 
ants. Indeed,  our  position  would  be  merely  laughable,  were  the  impend- 
ing consequences  less  dangerous.  We  present  a  picture  which  is  only  not 
utterly  contemptible,  because  it  is  so  supremely  ludicrous.  like  poor  dis- 
heartened Sinbad,  our  necks  are  straddled  by  this  old  man  of  the  sea,  and 
we  go  about  under  our  vile  burden  without  daring  to  complain ;  ever  and 
anon  furtively  squinting  a  beseeching  glance  at  our  southern  friends  ^bsX 
they  may  do  nothing  to  excite  the  old  fellow's  vindictive  intemperance ! 
In  truth  we  are  but  sorry  representatives  of  revolutionary  heroes,  and  they 
would,  if  here,  disown  us.  We  have,  in  more  senses  than  one,  descended 
from  a  lofly  stock,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  the  proud  ancestral  blood  is  so 
soon  and  sadly  disennobled.  >  If  this  is  to  continue,  it  would  be  as  well  for 
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us  to  do  the  little  good  yet  remaining  in  our  power,  and  immediately 
arrange  with  our  executors,. commit  suicide,  and  have  our  remains  used,  as 
they  use  dead  fish  on  the  sandy  oom-fields  of  Gape  Cod !  We  really  can- 
not see  any  more  worthy  service  we  can  render  our  country  if  our  souls 
are  so  entirely  dwindled  away !  But  enough  of  badinage.  If  nothing 
loftier  will  rouse  our  pride,  it  is  not  worth  arousing.  What  is  wanted  of 
us,  is  to  shake  off  this  black  incubus ;  and  while  we  say  that  we  love  the 
Uniok,  do  something  to  show  our  words  true.  Or,  if  we  are  too  emascu- 
late for  deedSf  then,  in  Heaven's  name !  let  us  make  a  dean  breast  of  it, 
and  confess  how  miserably  craven  we  have  become ;  and  leave  the  South 
free  to  get  away  from  ns  the  speediest  way  it  can.  This  pestilential  un- 
certainty is  itself  the  mother  of  danger.  What  keeps  us  silent?  Do  we 
dread  the  renewal  of  discussion  ?  Discussion  has  never  ceased.  Do  we 
quake  with  fear  lest  these  disorganizers  shall  be  enraged  ?  Our  very 
flight  is  the  occasion  of  all  their  insolence.  If  we  give  vent  to  our  indig- 
nation, they  will  sneak  back  to  their  native  obscurity,  like  curs  at  the  crack 
of  a  coach-whip !  Villany  is  easily  alarmed.  Umid  at  heart,  it  blusters, 
and  is  arrogant  when  it  finds  no  repulsion ;  but  if  promptly  met,  cowers 
and  steals  away.  The  armed  bui^lar,  if  you  lie  still,  will  sack  your  house. 
If  you  but  clap  your  hands,  he  will  leap  from  the  open  window,  and  make 
off  through  the  midnight,  as  if  a  troop  of  light-horse  were  on  his  trail. 

Eor  nearly  twenty  years  we' have  been  criminally  passive,  or  acting,  if 
at  all,  only  on  the  defensive.  This  has  been  the  result  of  fear  and  mista- 
ken policy.  We  have  had  a  dim  sense  of  danger,  all  along,  but  thought  to 
conciliate  these  hearth-stone  enemies  by  frightened  magnanimity  and 
wishy-washy  intrigue.  We  have  known  how  fixed  they  were,  and  uncon- 
<»liating  by  any  kindly  means,  and  yet  have  not  dared  to  move  an  angry 
muscle  lest  they  should  fall  off  firom  our  particular  party  and  injure  its 
chance  of  success.  This  time-serving  has  now  begun  to  work  its  own  re- 
tribution, and  we  perceive  already  "the  beginning  of  the  end."  Like 
the  simple  hare,  we  have  gallanted  the  hedge-hog  into  our  snug  winter 
quarters,  and  now  feel  very  sensibly  his  uneasy  quills.  Fair  words  will 
not  get  him  out,  and  the  only  way  is  to  be  after  him  with  a  "  sharp  stick." 
This  will  finish  his  visit ;  and  if  we  hesitate  to  use  it,  he  will  finish  us.  It 
may  be  objected  that  this  will  dismember  the  two  great  parties  and  hasten 
ruin.  No  such  result  need  be  feared.  There  were  "  two  great  parties"  in 
the  Roman  commonwealth  when  Hannibal  had  come  down  like  an 
avalanche  from  the  Alps  and  was  marching  on  the  capital.  They  laid  by 
their  differences  and  united,  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  with  triumphant 
and  swift  success.  Let  us  lay  aside  our  diflferences  awhile,  and  with  true 
patriotic  energy,  also  "  carry  the  war  into  Ajuioa  !"  and  a  twelvemonth  will 
not  pass  before  these  mischievous  makebates  are  as  quiet  as  any  other 
routed  porcupines.  We  can  then,  after  the  truce,  make  harmless  war  upon 
each  other,  and  with  buttoned  rapiers,  each  strive  in  generous  and  patriotic 
rivalry  for  the  uncertain  laurel.  We  are  not  counselling  "  coalition,"  but 
concerted,  simultaneous  and  efficient  effort  in  branding  treason  as  it  de- 
serves. The  love  of  country  should  be  higher  than  that  of  party,  and  dis- 
place it  when  danger  presses  sore !  Freedom  needs  many  compromises, 
but  those  that  she  requires  are  all  on  the  side  of  justice,  wisdom,  and  chj- 
Talric  magnanimity.  There  is  no  meanness  wluoh  she  will  ask  or  coun- 
tenance ;  but  all  with  her  is  generous  and  noble.  Patriotism  is  her  hand- 
maid and  her  messenger,  and  when  she  comes  to  us  for  aid,  we  need  not  fear 
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thai  our  glad  alamtj  will  soil  our  houor  {  A  well-direetod  and  inoeaeapt 
fire  will  soon  drive  these  inaurgeats  from  the  field,  with  crippliDg  aiid 
dedsive  lo8s«  Bjut  if  party-^irit  run  so  disastrously  high  that  we 
coaletce  with  traitors  to  gain  each  our  cherished  aim,  we  shall  receLye  as 
the  price  of  suck  ooalition,  much  more  than  is  '^  nominated  in  the  hond.** 
There  is  a  ^tality  more  in^orahle  than  death,  which  dogs  the  step^  to 
ding  like  a  dead  body  around  the  neck  of  the  participator  of  treaaon ! 
haunting  him  till  he  die&  No  man  or  party  cim  escape  it.  Once  branded, 
no  after  deed  can  erase  the  stigma.  If  both  the  great  parties  of  the  nation 
become  worthy  of  this  immortal  shame,  then  we  are  all  felons  together ! 
and  the  boast  df  patriotism  fix)m  our  lips,  is  like  the  pale  modiery  of 
flame  which  is  lambent  over  a  sepulchre  I 

Our  first  duty  in  thi^  ma^r  is  with  ourselves.  We  must  strive  to  get 
a  little  honest  pride  and  foree/of  character.  The  reason  of  our  imbecility 
is,  that  the  insolence  of  these  men  in  charging  us  openly  and  incessantly 
with  political  vilenesa,  haa  led  us  to  more  than  half  believe  it  ourselvea. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  two  national  parties  are  more  corrupt  than  any  other 
large  bodies  of  men  struggling  for  the  attainment  of  power.  If  there  is 
corruption,  it  is  the  corruption  of  the  age,  and  not  peculiarly  our  own. 
The  moral  sense  of  the  world  is  by  no  means  what  it  should  be.  Polities 
are  no  more  stained  with  unscrupled  frauds  than  any  other  callii^g.  Aa- 
piring  baseness  in  party-strife  descends  no  oftener  to  acts  of  meanness,  tiian 
aspiring  baseness  in  religion.  The  only  difierence  is,  that  while  the  one 
makes  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  brazens  it  out,  the  other,  less  rigorously 
watched,  deals  its  stabs  ia  the  dark.  But  not  always : — for  who  does  not 
know  that  sectarian  strife,  under  the  doak  of  zeal,  is  the  most  dastardly 
and  malignant  of  all  unscrupulous  warfares  1  — ^and  where  you  find  the 
most  uprightness  boasted,  there,  generally,  you  find  the  greatest  infamy  ! 
It  is  so  with  these  men  who  flout  us.  For  the  most  part,  they  daim  to 
be  the  only  true  exponents  of  religious  life.  The  cry  is,  practical  Chrigii- 
anity!  If  this  be,  in  deed  and  truth,  practical  Christianity,  then,  for  one, 
we  freely  say,  the  less  Christianity  is  put  in  practice  the  better !  We 
have  always  supposed  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion 
were  coinddent !  We  may  be  wrong ;  but  as  we  have  the  words  and 
life  of  its  founder,  who  generally  is  held  to  have  known  as  much  about  it 
as  anybody  else,  we  shall  choose  to  err  with  him,  rather  than  be  right  with 
a  pack  of  criminal  and  pharisaic  charlatans.  We  confess  to  a  weak  fondness 
for  respectable  companionship ;  and  with  it,  we  would  rather  gain  credit 
for  irreligion,  than  be  thought  never  so  pious  in  company  with  such  as, 
through  lack  of  any  other  divinity,  have  set  up  philanthropism  as  their 
supreme  ddty,  and  &11  down  before  thdr  rotten  god,  and  worship !  We 
must  shake  off  the  notion  that  any  boaster  can  be  superior  to  ourselves  in 
moral  worth,  and  feel  and  cheridi  a  contemptuous  abhorrence  for  these 
philanthropic  bags  of  pestiferous  wind. 

Our  next  duty  is  with  them.  We  must  "  pink"  them  daintily  through 
the  doublet  and  let  the  air  out  a  little,  burning  aromatics  the  wbale.  We 
must  teach  them  to  contract  their  swelling  arrogance,  and  bear  their  randd 
honors  more  meekly.  In  pi^blic  and  in  private  they  must  be  made  to  fed 
a  weight  of  indignant  contempt  pressing  on  them  continually.  They  must 
be  given  to  understand,  that  to  consort  with  negro-pirates  and  bailed  crimi> 
nals,  utterly  shuts  the  door  of  decent  society  and  poUtkal  preferment 
against  them.    Their  foul  damor  must  be  stopped;  but  not  by  anything 
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wtiok  cAodi  aganiflt  die  miyaetj  <»f  the  law.    Mobs  and  riots  are  noi  tb» 
mediods  by  wUdi  mobs  and  riols  are  suraeased.    It  is   moral  power 
wkioh  is  to  do  it,  if  it  be  done  at  alL    la  a  free  state  the  law  is  shorn  of 
itB  grandeur,  n^ea  to  uf^old  die  law  we  reMNrt  to  illegal  violeooe.    It  ia 
the  riots  of  Utioa  and  Boston,  sixteen  yeais  ago,  that  have  made  New- 
York  and  Massaohusetts  now  the  hot-beds  of  abolition  treason.     We 
would  rather  see  the  republic  sundered  at  onoe,  than  those  sosnes  diould 
be  re-eoaoted.    In  truth,  there  is  no  speedier  way  to  overthrow  it.    If  its 
friends  are  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  what  may  we  not  expect  of  its 
enemies  1    Nor  must  we  seek  by  legislation  to  abridse  the  liberty  of 
apeech  and  of  the   press.    No  repubHo  can  stand  whioi  hampers  these. 
They  are  the  electric  currents  which  vitalize  the  atmosphere  that  freedom 
breathes,  and  if  they  are  dogged,  she  dies.    Instead  of  denying  them  to 
any  one,  we  must  use  these  potent  forces  ourselves,  and  turn  their  resist- 
less  battery  on  these  enemies  of  law  and  the  republia     They  are  under* 
mining  the  Constitution,  and  they  must  be  counter-mined.    The  train  they 
have  laid  to  shatter  the  walls  of  the  republic  must  be  reversed.    The 
engineer  must  be  ^  hoisted  by  his  own  petard."    They  call  themselves 
reformers ;  but  they  are  not  reformers.     Reform  is  wise  and  gradual 
change.      They  would  have  it  sudden,  ill-advised,  and  violent.    They  call 
themselves  philanthropists.     Philanthropy  is  wide  as  the  Universe,  un- 
selfish as  woman,  sacred  as  the  throne  of  Heaven.    It  endasps  the  world 
in  its  love,  but  it  begins  first  at  home.    Wherever  it  walk&,  flowers  spring, 
and  an  atmosphere,  calm  and  holy  as  a  Sabbath  dawn,  is  breathed  around 
it.     But  where  its  spurious  semblance  holds  deceitful  sway,  the  gi^een 
earth  is  black^ed,  and  the  love  in  human  hearts  is  turned  to  gall,    ^ese 
men  are  not  philanthropists.    They  have  "  stolen  the  livery  of  Heaven  to 
serve  their  master  in."    Selfish,  corrupt,  pharisaic,  and  fomentors  of  private 
and  national  discord, — ^they  are  a  living  slander  on  the  name  they  wear.  For 
twenty  years  they  have  been  upbraiding  the  clergy  for  lack  of  boldness.  A 
few,  one  after  another,  who  have  openly  embraced  their  miserable  tenets, 
and  show  that  they  are  «e(^elected  and  not  *'  called  of  God"  to  the  holy 
office  of  the  ministry,  sow  fire-brands  broadcast  from  the  pulpit  among  the 
people,  and  these  men  applaud  them  to  the  skies.    They  call  them  noble, 
high-minded  and  fearless;  and  say  these  are  your  true  preachers,  they 
speak  out  boldly  what  is  in  them !    But  now,  when  here  and  there  a 
clergyman  gives  his  manly  voice  to  sustain  and  magnify  the  saoredness 
and  supremacy  of  law,  and  obedience  to  one  of  the  plainest  and  most 
imperative  precepts  of  their  great  teacher  and  head,  these  men  can  find  no 
terms  of  reproach  and  obloquy  sufficient.    They  blow  hot  and  cold  in  one 
breath,  too  easily  for  honest  men.    If  they  were  honest,  they  would  refresh 
one's  memory  of  that  precise  and  exemplary  lady  who  had  an  infallible 
test  of  good  ginger.    It  was, — her  husbimd  said, — ^to  fill  a  pan  with  clear, 
cold  water,  and  sprinkle  a  handful  on  the  surfak^e.     If  the  ginger  was  good, 
it  would  sink,-— or  swim,  she  didn't  know  which  /    The  question  for  cler- 
gymen and  all  of  us,  is,  not  whether  black-slavery  is  right  or  wrong,  but 
whether  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  shall  be  obeyed  ?    The  Constitution 
is  a  compact  of  union  between  sovereign  and  independent  states,  and  is 
like  a  private  compact  of  business  partnership.    Such  private  partnership 
gives  no  right  to  one  or  the  other  of  intermeddling  in  &mily  concerns  or 
family  government :  and  if  one  of  the  parties  should  interfere  and  entice 
away  those  ^^  hdd  to  service  or  labor,"— -indented  apprentices,  or  diildrea 
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in  minority, — ^the  party  aggrieved  would  immediately  resort  to  instant  and 
efficient  remedies  in  nowise  depending  on  the  compact  of  association.  But 
if  the  instrument  provided  for  the  prompt  return  of  fugitives,  and  that 
provision  was  resisted  and  could  not  be  enforced,  then  the  compact  would 
be  null  and  void,  according  to  every  principle  of  equity  and  law.  If 
clergymen  are  prepared  to  countenance  and  abet  the  violation  of  common 
faith  and  common  honesty,  we  can  only  say  that  they  are  utterly  unfit  for 
their  office,  both  as  regards  morality  and  religion.  Where  you  see  scurvy 
shepherds,  you  find  but  scurvy  sheep. 

But  clergymen  are  not  the  only  teachers  to  be  seen  to.  From  the  dis- 
trict school,  the  great  nursery  of  the  youth  of  the  republic,  up  to  the 
more  limited,  but  grander  culture  of  the  university,  the  teachers  we  em- 
ploy should  be  such  as  will  train  growing  minds  to  habits  of  correct  and 
patriotic  thought.  If  our  schools  and  colleges  go  wrong,  nothing  can  pre- 
vent the  youl^  whose  cast  of  mind  is  moulded  there,  from  becoming  in- 
different or  dangerous  citizens.  Too  little  has  been  thought  of  this ;  and 
while  we  have  slept,  the  enemy  has  been  sowing  tares.  These  men  hare 
been  up  and  doing  while  we  have  dreamed.  They  see  that  no  real 
strength  is  gained  unless  they  gain  the  young  men  of  the  republic.  We 
do  not  say  that  one  in  a  thousand  are  yet  enlisted  on  their  side ;  but  the 
time  may  come,  if  we  are  not  on  our  guard,  when  the  fact  will  be  other- 
wise. These  men  understand  how  a  nation  is  to  be  moved.  They  know 
that  a  lodgment  of  wrong  thought  and  disorganizing  principles  in  minds 
not  yet  mature,  will,  when  maturity  arrives,  just  as  inevitably  make  men 
of  their  own  stamp,  as  its  own  proper  seed,  germinating,  will  produce  the 
deadly  nightshade.  We  have  said  that  these  men,  under  whatever  name 
they  pass,  are  all  affiliated,  and  have  mutual  and  inherent  sympathy.  It  Is 
so ;  and  everywhere  they  are  laboring  for  the  same  end,  i^nd  in  our  colleges, 
by  the  self-same  means.  Witness  the  late  injustice  done  to  the  learned 
and  brilliant  editor  of  the ."  North  American,"  by  the  Board  of  Overseers 
of  the  University  at  Cambridge.  He  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  sons 
of  that  ancient  seat  of  learning,  and  every  way  qualified  for  the  post  his 
friends  would  have  him  fill.  But  he  is  sacrificed  to  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
these  men,  whose  clamor  is  for  tolerance.  It  is  not  his  "  Hungarian  arti- 
cle," although  that  afibrded  a  plausible  pretext,  which  has  caused  his  rejec- 
tion. If  he  imagine  so,  he  is  egregiously  in  error.  Does  he  not  reflect 
that,  from  the  beginning,  he  has  been  an  able  defender  of  Locke  against 
the  brood  of  New-England  transcendentalists,  whose  doctrine  of  the  "  in- 
ner light,"  or  "  intuition,"  transplanted  from  the  German  schools,  is  here 
also  beginning  to  supplant  the  worship  of  the  one  only  and  living  God, 
with  a  dead  and  putrescent  Pantheism  1  If  he  do  not,  others  know  Uiat  his 
steady  and  uninterrupted  warfare  against  this  heresy,  and  against  "non- 
resistance,"  "  Abolition,"  and  "  sans-culotteism,"  has  made  him  feared  and 
hated  by  the  whole  godless  crew.  Not  a  few  of  them  he  has,  with  an  in- 
discreet generosity,  fostered  and  pruned  into  literary  celebrity,  and  by  his 
kindly  praise,  given  them  a  rapid  place  and  name  in  the  realm  of  letters. 
Now,  when  they  have  no  further  need  of  his  good  offices,  they  herd  with 
his  enemies  to  strike  him  down.  The  asp  he  warmed  has  turned  and 
stung  him. 

Such  a  man,  in  the  chair  of  History  at  Harvard,  would  have  a  powerful 
hold  on  New-England  youth,  and,  despite  all  counter  influences,  would 
Stamp  his  impress  deeply  pand  it  is  for  this  that  he  is  rudely  shoved 
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aside.  Nor  is  his  oase  aa  isolated  one.  We  could  point  to  others,  is 
which,  more  secretly,  the  same  policy  is  pursued,  attracting  less  of  general 
attention,  because  the  men  proscribed  are  less  widely  known.  If  this 
were  suffered  to  go  on,  but  a  few  years  would  elapse  before  the  more  im- 

£>rtant  posts  of  academic  honor  would  be  closed  to  men  of  integrity  and 
rce  of  chazaoter,  and  be  filled  by  time-senrers  or  thorough-pe^  mal« 
contents.  But  it  must  not  be  so.  The  lovers  of  true  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion, sound  thought  and  genuine  philanthropy,  must  bestir  themselves. 
The  individual  states  of  the  republic  should  iJso  take  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  make  the  study  of  the  Constitution  imperative  in  their  district  schools ; 
and  if  a  teacher  &il,  in  a  close  and  tho/ough  examination  of  its  principles 
and  history,  then  let  hini  be  sumtmarily  rejected.  If  we  begin  at  the  well- 
spring  of  popular  thought,  and  make  that  patriotic  and  pure,  we  have  cut 
off  all  aid  and  comfort  from  the  enemy.  Having  but  few,  if  any,  new 
recruits,  they  will  dwindle,  and,  in  the  course  of  another  generation,  have 
become  so  feeble  in  point  of  numbers,  that  they  will  be  powerless 
for  any  national  harm.  This  done,  they  will  sink  back  into  the  insignifi- 
cance  they  sprang  from,  and  be  content  with  private  slander,  and  the 
breeding  of  sodal  and  family  disquiet.  Destroy  its  roots,  and  even  the 
Upas-tree  will  wither  and  decay. 

Whatever  is  done  on  an  extended  scale,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  two  parties  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  alone  the  Whigs 
and  Democrats  of  the  North  and  West  who  are  to  be  on  the  alert,  but 
those  of  the  southern  states  also.  The  South  has  treason  in  her  own 
bounds,  and  it  must  be  crushed  by  her  alone,  if  crushed  at  all.  She  must 
act  a  little,  as  well  as  talk.  She  has  talked  already  full  enough.  Let  her 
fix  a  mill-stone  of  public  indignation  on  disorganizers  at  home,  and  we 
will  take  care  of  ours.  While  we  are  working,  she  must  work.  Let  her 
border*states  make  slave-stealing  as  nearly  a  capital  offence  as  the  Consti- 
tution will  allow,  and  then  execute  their  laws  to  the  letter.  Let  us  have 
no  more  such  ill-timed  mercy  as  Maryland  has  lately  shown.  When  a 
negro  pirate  is  once  apprehended,  let  falm  remain  confined  until  his  trial, 
and  then,  if  convicted,  let  the  heaviest  penalty  of  the  law  descend.  We 
of  the  North  and  West  do  not  want  southern  criminals  turned  loose  upon 
us,  to  stir  up  a  morbid  personal  sympathy,  by  appearing  at  Abolition  fes- 
tivals and  conventions  among  us.  If  we  Suffered  our  felons  to  parade 
themselves  before  the  popular  eye,  and  plead  their  own  cause  wherever 
they  could  gain  an  audience,  it  would  not  be  long  before  our  courts  would 
become  mere  comedies,  and  our  judicature  but  a  painted  harlequin,  grin- 
ning at  a  show. 

We  may  be  thought  too  sweeping  in  our  denunciation  of  the  persons 
we  are  considering.  All  general  rules  have  their  exceptions.  There  are 
two  or  three  whom  we  know,  and  l^ut  two  or  three,  who,  in  spite  of  their 
destructive  principles,  are  dose  to  our  hearts.  We  love  them,  simply 
because  we  cannot  help  it.  Pure,  benevolent  and  noble,  they  perform 
their  unobtrusive  good,  happy  to  have  done  it  when  no  eye  but  that  of 
God  can  see.  But  they  are  in  bad  company,  and  although  we  are  pained 
to  ban  them  with  their  associates,  yet  there  is  no  help  for  it.  We  must 
do  our  duty,  though  our  hearts  bleed  the  while.  *'  Not  that  I  love  Caesar 
less,  but  Rome  mor^.'^  For  the  rest  we  have  no  respect,  no  tender  feel- 
ing,  no  wish  that  justice  should  delay  the  vivid  stroke  of  her  double 
sword.    They  are  unworthy  a  moment's  mercy,  for  they  show  no  meroy« 
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They  would  tear  down  the  roof  that  aheltim  die  domastio  hearth,  the  wall 
that  gaarda  the  nation,  TMr  aim  is  to  split  up  the  two  great  parfeiea  a;t 
the  North,  and,  if  possible^  by  slender,  ridieiile  and  mtsoaod^  and  the 
boast  of  9a][>erior  par^-attaehment,  drive  out  or  silenoe,  ail  who  oppose 
them.  Maeny  of  these  men  are  not  obscure  and  powerlese,  but  enjoying 
the  soelety  of  soul^m  statesmen,  even  aA  senators  and  r^reaoitatives  in 
Congress*  Others  of  these  men  are  known  as  ^  able  eiUtors,"  political 
and  religious,  elegant  essayists,  brilliant  lyoeum  leeturera,  and  wealthy, 
alms-giving  Pharisees,  whose  praise  is  trumpeted  on  sounding  and  melo- 
dious brass,  by  brainless  dupes  and  Jcnavish  parasites.  They  all  pcactiae 
lying,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  **  Ten  Commandments,''  and  are  combined 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  that  may  gain  ^  one  proselyte,"  or  brnid  up 
the  public  fame  of  their  confederates.  Many  of  ^em  aet  as  spies  in  the 
two  great  parties,  and  whenever  occasion  o^rs,  play  into  each  other's 
hands  across  the  political  card*table.  Some,  as  we  ha^e  said,  are  clergy- 
men, who  lower  the  pulpit  into  a  rostrum,  from  which  they  d^  winged 
slanders  themselves,  and  into  which,  if  they  dared,  would  invite  every 
polished,  eloquent  and  honorable  English  blackguard,  whom  the  far-roll- 
ing Atlantic  spues  upon  our  shores.  And  all  tUs  under  the  oily  mask  of 
philanthropy !  ''  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Whenever  a  true 
philanthropist  essays  to  calm  the  tempest  they  have  roused,  they  open  in 
^  full  cry"  upon  him,  with  the  lowest  vulgarity  and  the  most  unrelentiiig 
fierceness.  Well  does  l^e  old  Roman  pasquinade  apply  to  them  : — ^  Si- 
cut  canes  ignotos  semper  allatrafU" — like  db^«,  that  always  bark — ai 
strangers. 

If  we  have  fitiled  to  draw  the  portraiture  of  these  sdf-styled  ^philaii- 
thropists"  in  sufficiently  decided  colors,  we  can  only  excuse  ourselves  as 
did  the  painter  Frakcssco  Mola  to  Pops  Innocent  X.,  at  once  the  asint- 
liest  and  most  vindictively  cruel  man  of  all  Italy.  His  portrait  was 
finished,  and  the  most  Holy  Father,  afber  regarding  it  awhile  in  silence, 
said — ^^  My  son,  the  likeness  is  nearly  perfect,  but  I  &ink  you  have  hardly 
given  it  expression  enough."  "  That,"  replied  the  trenchant  Swiss, — "•  is 
just  what  the  Akchbishop  of  Paris  told  me,  when  I  painted  the  Dbvil  for 
his  cathedral.  The  truth  is,  your  Holiness,  I  am  not  acdtstomed  to  pakuing 
that  style  of  heftdsJ*^ 
One  thought  more,  and  we  are  done. 

The  grand  reason  that  general  history  is  so  dull  to  tiie  vast  majority  of 
readers,  and  biography  and  the  secret  history  of  courts  and  cabinets  on 
the  contrary  so  fascinating,  is,  that  historians  too  oft^i  neglect  to  dwell  on 
the  minute  and  early  causes  of  great  events,  and  only  portray  them  in 
maturity.  And  thb  historical  habit,  which  results  from  fear  to  offend  the 
dominant  party  or  some  patronly  friend,  or  from  the  desire  to  ingratiate 
one's  self  with  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  to  whom  the  truth  might  give  un- 
easiness, has  vitiated  the  whole  popular  mind  to  such  an  extent,  that  not 
only  is  the  historian  cramped  in  his  version  of  facts,  but  Truth  is  made  a 
Gorgon  of  which  the  world  is  afraid !  This  is  the  curse  of  no  particular 
age,  no  particular  country,  but  through  it,  in  all  ages,  facts  and  causes  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  rise  and  decay  of 
great  nations,  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  Were  our  habits  of  thou§^ 
and  speech  more  free,  both  history  and  morals  would  take  a  different 
mould.  It  is  little  causes  which  are  first  at  work  to  move  empires  from 
their  foundations.    Losing  s^t  of  this  primal  truth,  or  only  dimly  per- 
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oeiving  it,  many  historians  baye  made  their  wozks  next  to  worthless,  hj 
dwelling  too  much  on  foreign  and  striking  causes  while  painting  the  down- 
fall of  kingdoms  and  republics*  Indeed,  they  are  in  a  measure  forced  to 
this,  aside  from  penBoaal  fear  or  &Tor,  in  order  ^t  they  may  reap  pre- 
sent gold  and  fiime.  Battles  and  sieges,  and  t2ie  rast  and  glittering  array 
of  oooffictiaag  armies,  are  genial  to  the  human  mind,  and  gain  a  ready  har- 
Test  of  applause.  And  beside,  it  is  far  easier  to  describe  the  sensible  form 
of  things,  than  to  dissect  the  less  obvious  and  internal  causes  of  the  out- 
ward and  apparent. 

Not  so  the  man  of  natiYC  strength,  and  wide  intuitive  grasp  of  intel- 
lect ;  who,  sobered  by  large  draughts  of  deep  philosophy,  writes  for  all 
aftei  time.  Me  hastens  not  to  meet  the  popular  aaze,  but  quietly,  and 
perchance  umioticed  in  the  bustle  of  his  age,  sifls  the  conflicting  facts  of 
rival  ann^ists,  and  in  his  secret  room,  builds  his  enduring  work,  ^*  which 
the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die."  Present  and  immediate  fame  he 
looks  upon  as  the  summer  wind,  which  dies  almost  ere  it  has  arisen. 
Wealth,  power,  and  the  keen  relish  for  display  of  meaner  minds,  are  to  him 
pleasurable  indeed,  but  still  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  future 
greatness  which  awaits  his  name  in  the  long  perpetual  flight  of  ages. 

If  we,  in  a  more  active  and  not  less  honorable  sphere,  as  lovers  of  our 
country's  good,  imitate  his  nobleness  and  persevering  care  in  searching 
after  truth,  ^^  all  may  yet  be  well."  lodeed,  we  have  unwavering  faith 
that  the  torpid  apathy  of  the  better  portion  of  the  people  will  be  aroused, 
before  it  is  too  late,  and  crush  this  ^ij^ous  philanthropism,  which  would 
urge  the  state  to  suicide.  What  now  seems  so  insignificant,  if  suffered  to 
gather  volume,  will  at  last  destroy  our  boasted  institutions,  so  that  ^  not 
one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another,"  and  '*  a  gray  and  melancholy  waste" 
alone  remain  of  all  that  at  the  present  towers  in  strength  and  pride  beneath 
the  blue  and  bending  heavens.  Unless  the  noisy  brooklet,  which  now  to 
trace  and  name  upon  the  map  of  national  politics,  appears  mayhap  so  tri- 
vial, shall  be  dried  up  by  the  hot  blaze  of  an  honest  and  general  indigna- 
tion, it  will  enlai^e  as  it  flows  on,  and  at  last,  having  by  numberless 
feeding  tributaries  become  a  mighty  river,  this  great  republic  will  float 
down  its  sullen  tide,  and  finally  plunge  forever*  into  the  dead 'sea  of 
nations. 


HONOR  TO  THE  TOILING  HAND. 


All  booor  to  the  toiKng  band, 

Or  in  the  6eld  or  mine; 
Or  by  the  harnessed  fire  or  steanif 

Or  on  the  beavios  brine : 
Whatever  loom,  or  bark,  or  plow, 

Hath  wrought  to  blesa  oor  land ; 
Or  ffiven  around — above— below, 

We  owe  the  toilmg  band. 

Then  honor — ^honor  to  the  toilbg  hand ! 


It  battles  with  the  elements, 

It  breaks  the  stabborn  sward ; 
It  rings  the  forge — the  shnttle  throw»— 

And  shapes  the  social  board: 
It  conqnen  clime— it  stems  the  wave— 

And  Dears  ftom  every  strand 
The  sweetest,  best  of  ail  we  have, 

Oifts  of  the  toiling  hand. 

Then  honor— honor  to  the  toiling  hand ! 
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AMERICAN  ARCttEOlOGY.* 

Thb  present  age  of  science  is  emphaticaUy  that  of  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging facts.  With  the  exception  of  the  elder  branches,  wherein  the 
experience  of  ages  has  enabled  ns  to  form  a  perman^it  mould,  in  which 
each  newly  discovered  &ct  finds  its  appropriate  niche,  while  it  gives  sup- 
port to  the  whole,  none  can  be  said  to  have  yet  attained  a  certain  theory 
or  a  permanent  base.  The  primary  elements  of  twenty  years  ago,  are  ncfw 
found  to  be  but  compounds  of  elements  which  may  in  their  turn  be 
resolved  into  others.  New  combinations  of  matter  seem  to  point  to  affin- 
ities and  identities  of  which,  but  a  short  time  since,  we  suspected  not 
even  the  existence.  More  deep  and  accurate  examinations  of  the  surface 
of  our  globe  leave  us  yet  in  doubt  whether  Heat  or  Cold,  or  Vapor  or 
Ice,  or  what  'combination  of  these  brought  the  crust  we  live  on  to  its 
actual  state.  Investigations  into  the  phenomena  arising  from  large  masses 
of  men  herding  together,  into  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  origin  of  social 
evil,  have  led  this  generation  to  doubt  and  hesitate  as  to  their  true  solu- 
tion ;  and  when  our  forefathers  would  have  applied  the  caustic  or  the  balm, 
we  do — ^nothing.  And,  to  use  another  illustration,  while  Galileo  was 
threatened  with  death  for  disbelieving  the  astronomy  of  the  Hebrew  writ- 
ings, we  may  now  safely  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  ancient  Jewish  notions 
of  geography,  deny  their  chronology  with  Bursen  or  Lepsius,  and  witJi 
Arnold  dispute  their  authenticity,  without  being  put  into  any  modem 
inquisition  of  public  infamy,  llius  the  formation  of  theories,  and  the 
enticing  pleasure  of  seeking  wherewithal  to  prop  them  up,  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  the  present  day,  given  way  to  a  diligent  searching  for  facts 
alone,  and  their  faithful  and  secure  record.  Too  long  have  we  sought  to 
understand  nature  and  art  by  chance  and  guess.  We  must  pick  out  our 
alphabet  before  we  can  learn  to  read. 

In  the  science  of  archaeology,  above  all  others,  is  the  cautious  method  <^ 
inductive  philosophy  most  needed  ;  and  certainly  we  liave  never  seen  it 
carried  out  with  greater  pertinacity  and  with  happier,  results,  than  in  the 
work  now  before  ns.  Ck)nsidering  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  vastness 
of  its  range,  the  magnitude  and  interest  of  the  results  to  which  each  step 
of  the  process  of  investigation  leads  us  nearer,  and  the  contagion  of  the 
theory-building  spirit  of  those  who  had  gone  before,  we  hold  it  to  be  no 
small  praise  in  Mr.  Squier,  that,  turning  aside  from  the  seductive  yet  delu- 
sive by-paths  of  speculation,  he  has  trodden  firmly  and  without  faltering, 
the  road  which,  if  less  pleasant,  was  yet  more  sure.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  was  this :  the  learned  researches  of  Humboldt,  Prichard,  Morton, 
Gallatin,  Duponceau,  and  Pickering,  in  the  departments  of  physiology, 
psychology  and  philology,  having  all  tended  to  demonstrate  the 

**  Unity  of  the  American  race,  and  its  radical  difierence  in  respect  to  all  the 
other  ^reat  families  of  the  globe," — **  it  yet  remains  to  he  seen  how  far  an 
investigation  of  the  religioas  conceptions  and  notions  of  the  American  race  shall 
seem  to  confirm  the  results  of  physiological  and  philological  researches.    Bat 

*  AmericaQ  Archsological  Researches.  No.  I :  The  Serpent  Symbol,  and  the  Wor- 
•hip  of  the  Beciprocal  Principles  of  Nature  in  America.    By  O.  6.  Squier,  A.  M. 
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this  will  prove  an  inqmry  of  great  difficnlty ;  for  if  we  assnme  that  the  refi- 
giotts  sentiment  is  inherent,  and  its  expression  in  accordance  with  natural  sug- 
gestions, then  the  nearer  we  approach  .the  first  stages  of  human  developmenti 
the  more  numerous  and  more  striking  will  be  the  coincidences  and  resemblances 
in  the  religious  systems  of  the  globe,  however  widely  they  may  appear  to 
differ  at  the  present  time.  If,  however,  we  shall  find  a  general  concurrence  in 
what  may  be  ascertcdned  to  be  conventional  or  arbitrary  in  the  various  religionst 
then  we  may  reasonably  infer  a  community  of  origins,  or  a  connection  more  or 
less  remote." — Page  17. 

The  assumption,  however,  in  the  preceding  extract,  is  one  not  to 
be  passed  over  without  remark  in  a  general  review,  of  the  subject,  because 
it  is  on  this  very  point  that  is  founded  the  repugnance  of  a  very 
large  body  of  learned  men,  especially  among  divines  in  this  country 
and  England,  towards  ethnological  subjects  in  general.  Oadled 
and  bred  up  in  an  implicit  belief  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Mosaic  writings,  they  regard  with  pity,  if  not  sometimes  with  hor- 
ror, any  course  of  investigation  that  appears  to  lead  away,  even  for  a 
moment,  from  a  firm  belief  in  that  in  which  they  see  the  sole  foundation 
of  the  Christian  religion,  a  direct  revelation  of  the  Deity  himself  to 
Adam,  and  his  successors,  the  patriarchs.  Parallelisms  of  religious  be- 
liefs in  all  nations  they  scorn,  or  refer  them  all  to  corruptions  of  the  pri- 
meval revelations  to  Adam  in  Paradise.  The  all-pervading  Sun  Worship, 
traced  in  all  forms,  simple  and  complex,  throughout  the  whole  region  of 
Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  amid  the  wilds  of  Scandinavia,  and  from  the 
squalid  Esquimaux  to  the  polished  Peruvians,  is  to  them  only  a  proof  of 
the  universal  depravity  of  mankind  derived  from  the  fall  of  Adam. 
Should  we  speak  of  Serpent  Worship,  and  show,  as  Mr.  Squier  has  so 
ably  and  succinctly  done,  (Ch.  X.  and  XI.,)  how  in  all  regions  of  the  an- 
dent  world,  stones  and  temples  were  erected  in  celebration  of  it ;  and  in 
more  immediate  connection  with  his  subject,  how  from  the  mound  monu- 
ments of  the  Mississippi  valley  he  has  traced  it  (Ch.  VIII.  and  IX.)  through 
the  ruins  of  Yucatan  and  the  temples  of  Mexico,  we  are  told  triumphant- 
ly that  these  monuments  are  only  corroborations  of  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  serpent  tempting  Adam,  or  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  history  of 
the  Devil.  Tell  of  the  ancient  Trinities,  or  of  the  Divine  Mediator,  the  Son 
of  the  Supreme  God,  whether  under  the  name  of  Buddha,  Fohi,  Zoroaster, 
Osiris,  Hermes,  or  Odin,  in  the  old  world,  or  Quetzalooatl,  Manco  Capac  or 
Manabozho  (Ch.  VII.)  in  the  new,  equally  everywhere  the  instructor,  law- 
giver, and  benefactor  of  man,  and  science  is  forthwith  thanked  with  emotions 
almost  of  gratitude,  for  having  discovered  these  barbarous  and  heathenish 
imitations  of  the  more  glorious  original,  whose  excellence  only  borrows 
fresh  lustre  from  their  attempted  usurpation.  The  striking  resemblances 
between  the  primitive  forms,  symbols,  and  essences  of  all  ancient  reli- 
gions and  those  of  our  present  religious  institutions,  do  not  however  ap- 
pear to  us  capable  of  such  a  very  easy,  yet  most  orthodox  solution  as  we 
allude  to,  and  as  many  learned  and  pious  men  of  our  day  are  contented 
with:  for  in  such,  solution  of  these  analogies  is  involved  the  belief  of  a 
common  centre  of  religious  faith,  and  this  necessarily  includes  that  of  the 
"  unity  of  the  human  race,"  a  doctrine  not  taught  in  the  Bible  any  more 
than  geography  is,  and  against  which  a  strong  tide  of  scientific  evidence 
now  sets.  You  cannot  argue  that  the  symbolism  of  all  nations  has  a  com- 
mon identity,  because  they  all  had  a  conmion  origin  and  drank  at  the 
vou  zxvm. — ^No.  VI.  8 
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.raxe  atream  of  revelation,  whUe  that  oommoa  origia  Uewy  day  gMwing 
more  aad  more  doubtful.  Such  aa  aigumenl  was  ibak  of  Abba«  Paoha,  ih» 
prosent  enlighteaed  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  one  day  informed  his  Frenofa 
physician  that  he  had  discovered  a  certain  proof  of  Mohammed's  being  a 
nrophet  inspired  by  God,  because  the  four  letters  (in  Arabic)  of  hk  name 
M,  H,  M,  D,  were  written  over  the  gates  of  Paradise.  But  if  scientific 
evidence  be  accumulated  so  as  to  render  the  demonstration  as  perfect  as 
that  of  any  negative  proposition  can  be,  that  mankind  had  not  their  ori^n 
firom  a  single  pair,  and  such  point  is  not  &r  ofi^  how  then  will  you  explain 
mch  identities  save  by  the  fact  whidb  all  history  even  now  proves,  that 
under  similar  conditions  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body  of  man,  will  deve- 
lop itself  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  the  universal  reverence  of  man  for  the 
powers  that  are  above  him  would  be  emblematized  by  the  same  objeefes, 
wherever  the  glorious  sun  poured  his  rich  and  life-giving  influence,  tJie 
earth  gave  forth  her .  yearly  increase,  or  the  moon  trod  nightly  on  her 
golden  path. 

The  most  direct  argument  on  this  subject  \&  one  drawn  from  chronology, 
a  science  now  moving  pari  passu  with  that  of  ethnology  itself,  eaoh  re- 
flecting a  brilliant  light  on  the  progress  of  the  other.  So  far  as  we  y^ 
see,  the  Jewish  religious  records  must  yield  in  antiquity  to  others  which 
diflolose  to  us  the  same  Deity  under  similar  manifestations  as  the  Jews 
assert  to  have  been  revealed  to  them  alone,  and  worshiped  under  sym- 
bols which  enclosed  the  mysterious  name  of  Jehovah  himself.*  But  this  is 
a  branch  of  the  subject  which,  however  tempting,  neither  time  nor  space 
will  allow  us  to  enter,  however  briefly — the  less  so,  as  it  leads  us  away 
from  the  scenes  of  Mr.  Squier's  able  researches,  wherein,  as  yet,  no  due 
has  been  found  to  give  a  chronological  value  to  the  sculptured  records. 
He  ""  Bosetta  Stone"  of  Central  America  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  The 
Mexican  Monuments,  therefore,  can  only  have  a  synchronous  value  with 
those  of  the  old  world  by  means  of  the  similarities  of  their  symbolical  re- 
presentations, and  through  some  of  these  we  now  propose  to  follow  Mr. 
Squier. 

It  is  doubtless  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  Mr.  Squier  has 
achieved  for  himself  a  high  reputation  in  two  distinct  departments  of  in- 
tellectual labor.  By  his  researches  into  the  '^  Ancient  Bemains  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,"  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  he  has  been  among  the  first  to  point  out  and  describe  the  traces 
of  a  highly  refined  religious  worship  on  this  continent,  while  by  his  earnest 
advocacy  of  American  interests  in  Central  America,  he  has  vindicated  and 
upheld  the  character  of  our  diplomacy.  This  mission  indeed  favored  the 
scientific  views  of  our  author,  and  we  have  now  before  us  the  results  of 
his  researches  into  Mexican  monumental  remains,  forming,  as  it  were,  the 
complement,  or  more  full  development  of  the  Mound  worship  of  our 
northern  regions.  And  without  insisting  upon  it  as  of  any  scientific  value, 
but  noticing  it  merely  as  a  curious  coincidence,  we  may  remark,  that  as  in 
our  modem,  but  not  ^^  degenerate"  times,  the  highest  form  of  religion,  or 
civilization,  which  t^  religion,  has  proceeded,  and  is  still  proceeding  from 
the  north  towards  the  south,  so  anciently,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  gradually  increasing  complexity  and  number  of  the  religious  types,  as 
we  now  trace  them  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  volcanic 

*  Lanci,  Lettre  k  Monsiear  Prisse,  page  33. 
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rogions  of  the  bthmns,  Itot  the  stream  of  religious  cultuie  and  belief  flow- 
ed from  Northern  towards  Central  America. 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  the  work  now  before  us  embraces  two  bramshes 
of  archeol<^cal  researeh,  the  one,  '^  the  worship  of  the  Reciprocal  prind- 
pies,''  and  the  other,  the  ^*  Serpent  Symbol  in  America."  The  distindi^ 
i^raoters  or  relations,  however,  of  these  symbols,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Being  indicated  by  each,  are  not  very  clearly  distinguished,  and 
perhaps  some  degree  of  confusion  is  natural  to  the  subject  itself.  For 
the  analogy  of  our  religion  will  show  us  how  difficult  it  is  to  define  the 
limits  of  each  power  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Thus  the  Power  of  God  is 
one  idea ;  the  Eternity  of  Grod  is  another  idea,  quite  distinct  from  the  foi^. 
mer ;  as  also  the  Providence  or  constant  care  of  God  is  an  idea  quite  difr> 
tinct  from  the  other  two.  We  write  in  ouf  common  Boman  eharaoteva 
the  words — CreatoTy-^-Etemal, — Providence^ — ^because  by  an  advance  ia 
civilization  we  have  an  alphabet,  or  conventional  expression  of  the  articula- 
tions of  the  human  voice,  conveying,  however,  no  idea  except  to  those  taught 
the  meaning  of  certain  sequences  of  "  up  and  down"  strokes.  To  us  these 
words  do  not  convey  the  ideas  of  three  Gods,  but  of  whom  these  are  various 
powers  or  manifestations,  yet  the  most  accurate  thinker  can  scarcely  state 
in  words  the  limits  or  prerogative  of  each  power,  so  that  no  confusion  should 
arise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  never  before  heard  of  these  powers^ 
Much  less  should  we  demand  from  the  investigators  of  ancient  symbolism 
an  accurate  specification  of  the  extent  or  significance  of  each  symbol.  Phallio 
Worship  was  the  adoration  of  the  creative  power  of  the  Deity,  thus  symboit^ 
ized,  because  the  idea  of  the  continuance  of  creation  could  only  be  expresaed 
by  the  symbol  of  generation.  The  ancient  egg  was  another  form  of  the 
same  idea.  Sun  Worship  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  pure  notion  of 
existence  itself,  of  which  the  others  were  but  emanations ;  while  under  the 
worship  of  the  Serpent  there  appear  to  have  been  adored  at  once  the  active 
and  primary  powers  of  nature,  and  the  evil  principle,  the  antagonist  of  the 
good,  a  plurality  of  attributes  of  most  contradictory  nature,  and,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  not  easy  of  explanation. 

The  simplest  idea  that  primary  man  could  form  of  creation,  would  be  that 
of  generation,  for  without  it,  under  one  aspect  or  anotj^cr,  he  saw  no  type  of 
life  begun  or  renewed.  Hence  came  the  "  recognition  of  two  independent 
principles,  of  the  nature  of  male  and  female,"  and  these  in  mystic  union,  as 
the  soul  and  body,  constitute  the  "  Great  Hermaphrodite  Deity — the  One." 
(P.  36.)  These  reciprocal  principles,  by  a  natural  transition  of  thought,  ap- 
peared to  ancient  man  to  pervade  ail  nature.  Hence  sprang  the  alternations, 
of  day  and  night,  the  grateful  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  the  harmonies  and  the 
antagonisms  of  the  creation  he  saw  around  him.  When  he  came  to  record 
his  ideas,  what  were  the  symbols  he  used  1  They  are  thus  clearly  and  natu- 
rally stated.     (P.  38.) 

"  The  idea  of  a  creation,  suggested  by  the  existence  of  things,  was,  no  doubt, 
the  first  result  of  human  reasoning.  The  mode  of  the  event,  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  brought  about,  was,  it  is  equally  unquestionable,  the  inquiry 
which  next  occupied  the  mind ;  and  man  deduced  from  the  operations  of  nature 
around  him  his  first  theory  of  creation.  From  the  e%g^  after  incubation,  he  saw 
emerging  the  living  bird, — a  phenomenon  which,  to  his  simple  apprehension, 
was  nothing  less  than  an  actual  creation.  How  naturally  then,  how  almost  of 
necessitv,  did  that  phenomenon,  one  of  the  most  obvious  in  nature,  associate 
itself  with  his  ideas  of  creation, — a  creation  which  he  could  not  help  recognizing, 
but  which  he  could  not  explain. 
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^*  By  a  similar  process  did  the  creative  power  come  %o  be  symbolized  imder 
the  form  of  the  Phallus ;  in  it  was  recognized  the  cause  of  reprodnctioD,  or,  as 
t  appeared  to  the  primitive  man,  of  creation. 

In  this  chapter  (II.)  Mr.  Squier  shows  most  coaclusively  how  the  same 
ideas  that  led  mankind  in  India,  Egypt  and  China,  to  symbolize  "  Crea- 
tion" or  "  Production"  by  the  figures  we  have  spoken  of,  pervaded  ancient 
America  likewise,  and  were  in  similar  manner  incorporated  in  the  ancient 
religious  doctrines.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  condensed  view  of  the 
&cts  by  which  this  position  is  sustained,  and  we  most  willingly  refer  the 
reader  to  the  book  itself.  It  would  not,  however,  have  been  misplaced, 
we  think,  if  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various  forms  of  Phallic  worship  in 
ancient  times,  Mr.  Squier  had  referred  to  the  traces  of  it  in  Jewish  history, 
not  only  because  these  traces  are  among  the  most  clearly  identified  of  any, 
but  because  also  outlines  of  them  have  descended  to  our  day.  Thus  the 
two  pillars  erected  by  Solomon  (I.  Kings,  vii.,  23)  are  most  clearly  proved 
(V.  Land's  Lettre  a  Mon'r  Prisse)  to  be  symbols  of  this  worship.  Thus 
again,  (Idem,  p.  17,)  the  "  Kioum"  of  Amos  (c.  5,  v.  26)  is  expressive  alone 
of  the  ^*  reciprocal  principle,"  while  the  sacred  and  unpronounceable  name  of 
Jehovah  itself  is  (Idem,  p.  33)  orthographically  the  simple  expression  of  pure 
existence,  written  in  Hebrew  in  Phallic  emblems.  To  the  same  series  of  il- 
lustrations would  have  belonged  the  sacred  Tetragrammeton ;  and  in  the 
traces  existing  in  our  day,  would  have  been  numbered  among  many  others, 
the  double  triangle,  the  mysterious  decoration  of  the  painted  chancel  win^ 
dows  of  our  Christian  church.* 

We  close  our  review  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  quoting  our  author's 
own  words : 

**  Did  the  scope  of  this  memoir  permit,  the  coincidences  of  this  kind,  extending 
to  the  ornaments  of  the  Indian  and  Central  American  temples,  monstrous  heads 
and  symbolical  figured,  might  be  greatly  multiplied.  Bat  probably,  after  all, 
the  unequivocal  common  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Phallic  worship,  or  the 
worship  of  the  reciprocal  principles,  is  the  most  interesting  fact  which  a  com- 
parison of  the  monuments  of  the  two  countries  has  yet  disclosed. 

**  Abstractly,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  worship  in  America  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  derivative ;  it  certainly  is  not  necessarily  so ;  for  how  naturally, 
in  the  mind  of  the  primitive  man,  must  the  apparent  cause  of  reproduction  asso- 
ciate itself  with  his  ideas  of  creation ;  and  with  the  sun,  as  the  obvious  vivifier 
of  the  physical  world,  become  the  common  symbol  of  the  supreme  creative 
power,  whose  existence  is  everywhere  manifested  !  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  in  conjunction  with  other  coincidences  in  religion,  institutions,  and  art, 
the  prevalence  of  this  worship  tends  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  a  connection 
between  the  old  and  new  worlds,  which  it  has  long  been  the  aim  of  speculative 
minds  to  establish.  But  if  we  accept  this  hypothesis,  how  are  we  to  determine 
whether  the  impression  has  been  from  Asia  on  America — or,  as  certain  facts 
would  imply,  from  America  on  Asia  ?  So  far  as  natural  science  reflects  any 
light  on  the  question,  it  seems  to  favor  the  latter  alternative." 

Passing  over  the  chapters  on  "  High  Places,"  and  on  "  Fire  Worship,' 
in  which  the  correspondence  between  the  traces  of  both,  in  the  ancient 
Eastern  and  ancient  Western   worlds,  is  most  clearly  laid  before  the 

*  It  is  a  curiouB  speculation  whether  archsologists,  some  two  thousand  years  hence, 
may  not  adduce  a  certain  monument  at  Washington  as  evidence  of  the  existencs  of 
Phailic  worship  amoug  their  idolatrous  progenitors  in  1851 ;  and  tracing  the  progreai 
of  reUgipuB  belief,  our  philosophical  deioendants  may  show  blow  onr  more  perieci 
tomicu  knowledge  elaborated  the  simple  monolith  of  the  first  ages. 
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'  reader,  we  come  to  the  chapters  on  "  Serpent  Worship,"  which  occupy 
the  remainder  of  this  interesting  volume.  We  should,  however,  do  great 
injustice  to  Mr.  Squier,  if,  in  the  limits  of  a  cursory  review  like  the  pres- 
ent, we  should  attempt  a  consideration  of  the  facts  he  has  grouped  to- 
gether, or  of  the  masterly  argument  which  runs  through  this  part  of  his 
subject.  And,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  giving,  within  our  limits,  even 
An  outline  of  the  ancient  doctrines  of  "  Serpent  Worship,"  our  readers 
would  not  thank  us  for  substituting  any  analysis  of  our  own,  for  that 
which  is  itself  worthy  of  their  diligent  and  careful  perusal,  in  its  whole 
length  and  breadth.  From  note  K,  to  chapter  v.,  containing  a  letter  from 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gliddon,  in  answer  to  some  questions  proposed  by  Mr.  Squier, 
modern  inquirers  may  be  led  to  doubt  whether,  in  the  earliest  times  and 
first  infancy  of  symbolism,  creation  in  connection  with  Phallic  worship 
was  indicated,  as  unquestionably  it  was  in  later  ages,  by  the  emblem  of 
the  Mundane  Egg  and  Serpent.  If  more  rigorous  investigation  should, 
indeed,  prove  the  truth  of  Mr.  GUddon's  doctrine,  that  *'  no  serpents  found 
in  the  hieroglyphic,  bear;  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  a  direct  relation  to 
the  ovine  myth  ;  nor  have  Egyptian  eggs  any  direct  connection  with  the 
Cosmogonical  Serpent,"  we  might  thus,  (if  we  take  the  Egyptian  My- 
thology as  the  most  ancient,)  obtain  one  clue  to  the  progressive  history  of 
symbolism ;  and,  just  as  the  cross  is  in  our  day  the  type  of  the  brazen 
serpent  of  our  religious  ancestors  the  Hebrews,  and  by  the  investigators 
of  2,000  years  hence,  will  be  placed  in  chronological  succession  ;  so  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  significations  attached  to  the  Mundane  Egg,  in 
connection  with  the  Serpent,  are  only  the  later  parts  of  a  series  of  ancient 
symbols,  of  which  the  antitypes  are  lost.  That  some  such  idea  is  also 
entertained  by  Mr.  Squier,  may  be  gathered  from  a  remark  (p.  248)  in 
connection  with  the  "  Egyptian  Ilierogram  of  Serpent,  Globe  and  wings." 
"It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  serpents  are  emblems  of  eternity  ; 
the  wings,  of  the  power  which  *  brooded  over  the  vast  expanse  of  chaos  ;* 
and  that  the  whole  signifies  simply  the  '  Eternal  Creator.'  But  while 
conceding  that  the  hierogram  is  allusive  to  the  Supreme  Deity  of  the 
Egyptians,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  deeper  significance  concealed 
beneath  it  than  has  yet  been  explained;  and  that  a  further  study  of  the 
primitive  religions  of  the  East  will  yet  throw  much  new  light  upon  its 
meaning.  The  fact  that  the  cntx  ansata,  the  Taautic  sign  of  life,  is  some- 
times dependent  from  the  necks  of  the  serpents,  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  attempting  its  solution." 

To  such  "  further  study,"  we  fear,  must  be  referred  the  question,  of  how 
varied  and  opposite  qualities  and  attributes  of  the  Divinity  came  to  be 
represented  by  the  same  Serpent  Symbol.  Why,  typifying  wisdom,  power, 
and  duration,  should  it  also  be  emblematical  of  an  evil  principle,  strugglin 
against  the  good — a  problem  the  more  important,  because,  as  such  signifi 
cations  prevailed  wherever  Serpent  Worship  is  found,  both  in  India  and 
Central  America,  and  such  significations  seem  to  be  conventional  and 
derived,  and  not  such  as  would  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  man,  a 
point  of  evidence  is  deduced  in  favor  of  the  common  origin  of  the  religious 
systems  of  the  two  continents.  Bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  multifarious  attributes  appear,  as  above  remarked,  to  have 
been  added  in  progress  of  time  to  some  original  type,  the  reader  will  be 
prepared  for  the  lucid  and  eloquent  summing  up  of  the  testimony  by  our 
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author  himself,  whom  we  hope  soon  to  meet,  according  to  promise,  in  the 
same  field  of  research,  to  bo  again  gratified  and  instructed,  as  we  are  now. 

"  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  symbols  whidi  we  find  most 
common  to  widely  separated  nations  are  usually  those  of  an  obvious  char- 
acter, and  the  concurrence  is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise.  Many, 
which  at  first  glance  appear  to  bo  most  complicated  and  arbitrary,  when 
we  come  to  analyze  them,  are  discovered  to  be  exceedingly  simple.  TTie 
occurrence  of  the  Serpent  Symbol,  however,  hardly  admits  of  the  ordinary 
solution.  We  can  easily  understand  how  it  might  symbolize  reproduc- 
tion and  time,  and  perhaps  how  it  might  emblematize  evil  force ;  but 
most  of  its  applications,  it  must  be  confessed,  if  not  arbitrary,  are  not 
easily  accounted  for.  It  may  indeed  be,  as  intimated  by  Sanchoniathon, 
that,  being  the  most  mysterious  creattre  in  nature,  it  was  therefore  chosen 
to  symbolize  things  least  understood.  It  is  the  fact  that  most  of  its  appli- 
cations seem  essentially  arbitrary,  which  gives  peculiar  interest  to  the  dr- 
cumstance  of  its  great  predominance  on  this  continent,  particularly  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  where  it  had  a'  symbolical  significance, 
closely  corresponding,  if  not  identical,  with  that  which  it  possessed  in  the 
early  mythologies  of  the  East.  This  fact  also  tends  to  establish  a  com- 
munity of  origin,  or  a  connection  or  intercourse  of  some  kind,  between  the 
primitive  nations  of  the  two  continents ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  a  strictly  arbitrary  symbol  should  accidentally  be  chosen  to  express  the 
same  ideas  and  combination  of  ideas,  by  nations  of  diverse  origins  and 
totally  disconnected.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Serpent  claims  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  attention  ;  for  the  more  numerous  and  decided  the  coincidences 
between  its  various  symbolical  applications,  the  more  plausible  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  dependence,  at  some  period  or  other,  between  the  people  of  the 
old  and  new  worlds." 

Since  the  above  brief  notice  was  prepared,  and  while  it  is  passing  through 
the  press,  we  have  received  from  the  city  of  Mexico  a  very  interesting 
work,  cognate  to  that  under  notice,  and  containing  many  facts  of  im- 
portance bearing  upon  the  question  started  by  Mr.  Sqnier.*  The  tradi- 
tionary teacher  of  men  who,  under  the  name  of  Quetzalcoatl,  in  Mexico, 
and  Bochica  in  Colombia,  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  mythologi- 
cal systems  of  those  countries,  has  been  recognized  both  amongst  the 
Mayas  in  Yucatan,  and  the  Quiches,  Zutugils,  Lancandones,  Tzendals,  and 
other  affiliated  nations  wliich  occupied  the  States  of  Oaxaca,  Chiapas  and 
Tabasco,  in  Southern  Mexico,  and  Quesaltenango  and  Guatemala  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Here  he  was  known  among  the  Mayas  under  the  name  of 
Cuculcan,  and  among  the  Tzendals,  &c.,  as  Votan.  These  facts  Mr.  Squier 
was  the  fii-st  to  point  out,  identifying  Cuculcan  with  Quetzalcoatl,  etymo- 
logically,  and  by  a  consideration  of  his  charaeter  and  attributes,  and  the 
monuments  dedicated  to  him.     Of  Votan,  our  author  says  : — 

♦•We  have  traces  of  a  similar  personage  in  the  traditionary  Votan  of  Guate" 
mala,  bat  our  accounts  concerning  him  are  much  more  vague  than  in  the  case^ 
above  mentioned.  *  *  Ele  seems,  also,  to  have  been  a  serpent  or  of  serpen^ 
origin."— P.  189. 

The  lack  of  infoni^iition  concerning  this  character  has  been,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, supplied  by  the  Abbe  de  Bourbourg,  who  has  lately  obtained  possession 


*  Cartas  para  Ber|rir  de  iotroduccioo  a  la  Hi«toria  Primitiva  de  las  Naciones  Civiliza- 
das  de  la  America  SetentrioDal,  par  el  Abate  Don  e  Carlos  Braseeur  de  Boarbonrg,  Miem- 
bro  de  la  Sociedad  Mezioana  de  Geografia  y  Estadiatica,  &c.  &c. 
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of  some  rare  MSS.  relating  to  the  nations  of  Indians  above  named,  and  espe- 
cially to  their  traditionary  founder  and  great  teacher — ^^^otan.  From  these 
it  appears  that  not  only  was  this  demigod,  like  Quetzalcoatl,  symbolized 
by  a  serpent,  but  that  the  city  sacred  to  him,  now  in  ruins  and  called  Pa- 
lenque,  was  anciently  called  Nd  Chan,  or  City  of  the  Serpent.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  give  here  even  a  synopsis  of  what  the  Mexican  savan 
has  presented  upon  this  subject.  The  following  passages,  however,  will 
form  a  very  appropriate  addendum  to  Mr.  Squier's  chapter  on  the  Alle- 
gorical "  Great  Teacher,  the  Incarnation  of  God,"  in  the  mythological  sys- 
tems of  ancient  America : — 

"  Votan,  during  a  long  series  of  cvcles,  was  venerated  by  all  the  civilised 
nations  of  North  America,  who,  alike  in  the  names  and  titles  they  conferred 
upon  him,  conveyed  all  that  was  most  grand  and  august  in  the  Western  World. 
The  worship  of  the  serpent^  so  universaGy  to  be  met  with  in  the  places  where  the 
civilization  of  the  followers  of  Votan  was  able  to  penetrate,  and  the  existence 
of  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  travelers  and  antiquarians,  refers  to  this 
illustrious  character,  or  some  of  his  family.  His  name  expresses  the  idea  of  the 
serpent,  or  rather  of  the  snake,  Chan  ;  and,  consequently,  we  are  not  surprised 
at  nnHing  it  reproduced  in  a  multitude  of  names,  places  knd  people,  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  From  the  winged  serpent,  or  serpents 
'  crowned  with  feathers,  which  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  found  sculptured  in 
high  relief  in  the  wall  which  encircles  the  great  pyramid  or  teocalli  oi  Tenoch- 
titlan,  to  the  gigantic  serpents  of  the  Palace  of  the  Vestals  at  Uxmal,  in  all 
the  multitudes  of  serpents  which  are  found  in  all  forms  and  dimensions  through- 
out Mexico — all  seem  combined  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  this  illustrious  family 
of  the  Chans,  Cocomes,  or  Culhuaques,  who  carried  civilization  into  so  many 
parts  of  this  hemisphere.  In  the  image  of  the  serpent  was  symbolized  that 
family  whose  numerous  off-shoots  minted  with  all  the  dynasties  who  reigned 
in  these  remote  countries ;  but  in  the  feathered  serpent  was  recognized,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  head  of  this  august  lineage,  or  at  least  the  one  who  had 
given  to  it  its  celebrity.  This  symbol  designated  Votan  in  the  exercise  of  his 
sacred  functions,  or  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  and  was  expressed  by  the 
word  '  Quetzalcoatl,'  which  has  attracted  so  especially  the  attention  of  writers," 

It  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Squier  regards  Quetzalcoatl  as  a 
mythic  character,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  historical  personage  of 
the  same  name.  Thus  we  have  a  historic  and  a  divine  Odin,  a  historic 
and  a  divine  Osiris ;  for  in  America  as  in  the  Old  World,  the  priests  and 
devotees  of  certain  deities  often  assume  their  names.     (See  p.  179.) 

*'*  Quetzalcoatl,'*  says  Mr.  Squier,  ''  is  the  Mexican  name  for  that  intermedi- 
ate great  Teacher  and  Demi-God,  which  may  be  traced  in  every  primitive  my- 
thology, as  I  think  I  have  fuJIy  shown  in  chapter  vii.  of  my  work  on  Serpent 
Worship.  He  is  an  incarnation  of  the  principal  God  of  the  Mexican  Pantheon, 
Son  of  the  Sun,  by  a  virgin  mother,  and  in  his  origin,  character,  and  attributes, 
coincideswith  Buddha,  Codom,  Fobi,  Schaka,  Zoroaster,  Osiris,  Taut,  Heruies 
and  Odin,  in  the  old  world  ;  and  with  Bochica,  Votan,  Cuculcan,  Manco  Capac, 
Payzume,  Wasi,  Manabozho,  etc.,  etc,  in  the  new.  I  conceive  him  to  be  a 
strictly  mythological  character:  a  being  half  human,  half  divine,  such  as  primi- 
tive nations  in  their  religious  speculations  and  refinements  have  thought  neces- 
sary to  place  intermediately  between  msn  and  the  divinity — as  their  intercessors 
near  the  latter,  the  medium  of  the  transmission  of  his  will,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  his  goodness,  wisdom  and  power.  Knowledge  ia  religion,  government, 
agriculture  and  the  arts,  in  the  primitive  systems,  was  supposed  to  proceed 
from  above,  through  this  chosen  channel.  Thus,  Quetzalcoatl,  like  Bochica, 
established  religion  and  laws*  and  tanght  ignorant  and  helpless  men  agriculture 
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•nd  the  nseful  arts.  His  mission  fulfilled,  he  disappeared  mystericmslj,  with  a 
promise  that  he  would  one  day  return  with  new  gifts,  to  introduce  a  new  era, 
when  *  peace  and  good  wilP  should  prevail,  and  the  world  enter  upon  a  new 
and  millennial  age.  Qnetzalcoatl  belongs  to  the  mythic  realm  ;  he  is  an  imper- 
sonation of  an  idea,  not  a  historical  character,  and  cannot  be  admitted  as  such 
in  these  investigations,  under  that  or  any  other  of  his  numerous  names.** 

In  respect  to  Cuculcan,  Mr.  Squier  .(p.  204)  advances  the  opinion  that, 
etymologically,  the  name  is  synonymous  with  Qnetzalcoatl ;  an  opinion 
founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  Maya  language,  a  cognate  dialect  with 
the  Tzend^l,  with  which  the  author  of  the  MSS.  above  referred  to  was 
familiar.    Says  our  author, 

«*Cttor  JTu  in  the  Maya  language,  means  God — and  Can^  serpent.  We 
have  therefore,  Cu,  KuU  Can,  Serpent  God.  What  *  EuP  signifies  it  is  not  un- 
dertaken to  say ;  but  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  it  is  a  qualifying  syllable 
to  Can,  Serpent."    (P.  204.) 

Upon  this  point. the  Abbe  Bourbourg  makes  the  subjoined  corroboratiTe 
observation : 

**  The  name  Cuadcan,  or  more  correctly  Cuchulchan,  coincides  with 
Quetzalcoatl,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Mayas,  or  Maayhas,  was  ap- 
plied to  Votan.  In  the  Tzenddl  and  Txotxil  languages  it  signifies  lite- 
rally Serpent  clothed  with  precious  or  divine  plumes  or  /earners.  The  •  QuetzaT 
being  a  magnificent  bird,  whose  plumage  was  always  considered  among  the 
North  American  nations  as  an  emblem  of  supreme  authority,  and  of  divinity.** 

The  same  writer  says  further : 

**  Dressed  in  robes   large  and  rich,  an   oriental  mode,  his  head  crowned  • 
ordinarily   with  a  tiara  or  mitre;    holding  in  his  hand  a  rod  adorned  with 
mysterious  emblems,   in  the  form  of  an   episcopal  crosier  or  royal  sceptre ; 
distinguished  by  some  as  God  of  raiii,  and  consequently  of  fecundity  of  the 
earth;    instructor  of  astronomical  science  among  the  people   preceding  the 
Aztecs;  king  and  high  priest  of  Tulha,  where  he  enjoyed  immense  riches 
in  sumptuous  palaces,  fabricated  of   precious   stones;    mocking    the    magi- 
cians,  beinfi[  himself  a  magician;  leaving  his  city  and  passing  to   Yucatan, 
where  he  left  various  magnificent  monuments  in  meraoiy  of  his  passage ;  em- 
barking at  Pontonchan  to  land  at  Panuco ;  establishing,  with  the  help  of  his 
disciples,  the  priesthood  and  cloisters  of  Cholollan,  sending  these  same  disciples 
to  found  the  palaces  and  temples  of  Mictlan  ;  persecuted  by  the  King,  Huernac, 
and  embarking  anew  in  [the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  go  to  Coatzacoalco,  when  he 
finally  disappeared  never  to  return  — such  is  Cuculcan  or  Quetzalcoatl  as  he  is 
represented  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  historians,  of  whom  to  this  day  none  has 
been  able  to  give  an  exact  account  of  this  personage  who  was  adored  as  a  God, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  civilized  provinces  of  America,  from  Mexico  to 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  under  the  different  names  of  Quetzalcoatl,  Cuculcan,  of 
Hoart  of  the  Mountain,  Heart  of  the  People,  Heart  of  the  Kingdom,  almost 
N  always  with  the  same  attributes ;  represented  as  a  mythic  allegory  by  some 
modern  antiquaries,  and  by  others  as  a  Christian  Apostle,  St.  Thomas  himself, 
who  came  borne  over  the  waves,  to  announce  to  the  Americans  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel.  • 
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ENGLISH  SLAVERY.* 

Th8  condition  of  England  anddts  people  presents  a  paradox  which 
oaght  to  be  a  warning  and  an  example  to  the  rising  states  of  this  Western 
World.  She  has  grown  vigorously  during  a  thousand  years  with  all  out- 
ward signs  of  increasing  prosperity,  like  the  giant  oak  with  its  spreading 
arms  and  luxuriant  foliage,  the  monarch  of  the  forest  and  the  admiration 
of  the  beholder.  Unmistakable  signs  of  decay,  however,  begin  to  thrust 
themselves  upon  the  attention  even  of  the  indifferent  observer,  and  a  little 
scrutiny  shows  the  trunk  to  be  rotten  at  heart,  and  the  corruption  spread- 
ing with  fearful  rapidity.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  a  Christian  state  ad- 
vancing in  civilization  and  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  during  ages,  should 
gradually  develop  in  its  own  bosom  more  abject  poverty  and  paganismi 
more  crime  and  misery,  than  almost  any  barbarous  state  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Investigations  that  have  recently  taken  place,  show  that  London 
contains  within  its  bosom  more  pagan  paupers  and  criminals,  who  never 
heard  of  the  Christian  religion,  than,  there  are  inhabitants  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  Vast  multitudes  of  human  beings  there  exist  in  a  worse  ^an 
savage  state,  their  livelihood  is  derived  from  the  crimes  of  civilization, 
and  their  amusements  are  its  lowest  vices.  The  existence  of  such  a  state 
of  things  is  by  far  less  alarming  than  the  fact,  that  despite  every  effort  to 
the  contrary,  itisincreasing.  That  is  to  say,  the  proportion  oi pagan  paupers 
to  the  whole  mass  of  inhabitants  is  constantly  progressing,  and  threatens  ulti- 
mately to  absorb  the  whole,  or  at  least  so  much  of  the  trunk  will  decay, 
that  no  more  strength  to  bear  alofl  the  spreading  limbs  will  exist,  and  the 
whole  empire  will  go  down  before  the  next  political  blast. 

It  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  natural  tendency  of  capital  to  accumu- 
late at  the  expense  of  labor,  was  for  more  than  150  years  directly  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  the  policy  of  the  British  government.  Her  so  called 
protective  policy,  which,  taking  date  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
remained  in  full  force  and  vigor  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  The  accumulative  force  which  capital  had  then  acquired,  aided 
by  the  vast  loans  made  to  defray  war  expenses,  caused  it  to  progress  with 
unprecedented  rapidity,  and  the  government  found  its  wheels  revolving 
more  slowly  and  with  increasing  difficulty.  There  was  no  resource  but  to 
relieve  labor  from  its  serfdom  to  capital  by  a  free  trade  policy,  and  the 
adoption  of  that  policy  has  checked  the  increase  of  misery.  But  the 
results  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  of  bad  government  are  everywhere 
i^parent.  Ignorance  and  heathenism  have  become  so  universal  amid  the 
dense  masses  of  the  English  population,  that  the  work  of  enlightenment  is 
far  more  difficult  there  than  amid  the  more  accessible  people  of  distant 
countries.     The  city  of  London  is  thus  described  by  an  English  author : 

**  The  city  of  London,  within  the  walls,  occupies  a  space  of  only  370  acres,  and 
u  but  the  huDdred  and  fortieth  part  of  the  extent  covered  by  the  whole  metro- 
polis. Nevertheless,  it  is  the  parent  of  a  mass  of  unifed  ofed  far-spreading  tene- 
ments, stretching  from  Hammersmith  to  BlackwalU  from  HoUoway  to  Camber- 
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well.  A  centary  ago,  according  to  Maitland,  the  metropolis  had  drawn  into  iti 
vortex  one  ci^,  and  borough^  and  forty-three  Tillagea.  Despite  its  vast  extent, 
stili  its  increase  continues  to  be  so  rapid,  that  every  year  further  house-room  has 
to  be  provided  for  20,000  persons ;  so  that  London  increases  annually  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  town  of  considerable  size.  At  all  times  there  are  4,000  extra  houses  in 
the  course  of  erection.  By  the  last  return,  the  metropolis  covered  an  extent  of 
Qwrly  45,000  acres,  and  contained  upward  of  260,000  houses,  occuined  by  1,820- 
000  souls,  constituting  not  only  the  densest,  but  the  busiest  hive,  the  moet  won- 
drous workshop,  and  the  richest  bank  in  the  world." 

The  criminal  statistics  for  this  vast  Babel  furnish  results  as  follows  :— 

«» The  amount  of  crime  in  London  is  almost  as  amazing  as  its  wealth.  About 
36,000  criminals  pass  through  the  metropolitan  jails,  bridewells,  and  penitentia- 
ries every  year.  In  one  year  the  number  of  persons  taken  into  custody  by  the 
metropolitan  police  for  various  infractions  of  the  law,  amounted  to  65,000  and  odd 
.—equal  to  the  whole  population  of  some  of  our  largest  towns.  The  criminal 
districts  of  the  metropolis  are  peculiar.  Larcenies  in  a  dwelling-house  were 
most  numerous  in  Whitechapel  in  one  year,  and  in  St.  George^s  in-the-Borou^ 
in  another.  Larcenies  on  the  person,  on  the  otherhand,  were  most  common  in 
Covent-Garden  at  one  time,  and  at  another  in  Shadwell.  Highvray  robberies, 
Imrglaries,  and  shop-breaking,  occur  most  frequently  in  the  eastern  and  soathem 
districts,  as  Whitechapel,  Southwark,  Lambeth,  Mile-end,  and  Poplar.  The 
parish  of  St.  James  usually  furnishes  the  largest  proportionate  number  of  cases 
under  the  head  of  drunkenness,  disorderly  prostitutes,  and  vagrancy.  Clerken- 
well  is  distinguished  for  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  horse-stealing,  of  as- 
saults with  attempt  to  rescue,  and  wilful  damage.  Common  assaults  are  said 
to  be  most  frequent  in  Covent-Garden  and  in  St.  George 's-in-the-East;  coining 
and  uttering  counterfeit  coin  in-CIerkenwell  and  Covent-Garden;  embezzlement 
in  Whitechapel  and  Clerkenwell ;  and  pawning  illegally  in  Mile-end  and  Lam- 
beth. Murder  has  been  found  to  be  most  prevalent  in  Clerkenwell  and  White- 
chapel, manslaughter  in  Islington  and  Clerkenwell,  and  arson  in  Marylebone 
and  Westminster.  One  thing  is  at  least  clear,  that,  judging  from  the  limited 
number  effects  supplied  to  us,  Clerkenivell  would  seem  to  hold  a  bad  pre-emi- 
nence for  the  number  and  nature  of  the  offences  committed  within  its  limits. 
The  Constabulary  Commissioners,  who  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation, made  a  return  of  the  number  of  thieves  and  suspicious  characters  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  metropolitan  police,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  their 
investigation : — They  divided  the  whole  number  into  three  classes,  and  they 
found,  Ist,  that  there  were  10,444  persona  who  had  no  visible  means  of  sub- 
BEstence,  and  who  are  believed  to  live  by  the  violation  of  the  law,  as  by  habitual 
depredations  by  fraud,  by  prostitution,  Sec. ;  2dly— of  persons  following  some 
ostensible  and  legal  occupation,  but  who  are  known  to  have  committed  some 
offence,  and  are  believed  to  augment  their  gains  by  habitual  or  occasional  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  there  were  4,353 ;  and,  3rdly — there  were  2,104  persons  not 
recognized  to  have  committed  any  offences,  but  known  as  associates  of  the  above 
classes,  and  otherwise  deemed  to  be  suspicious  characters.  Besides  this  return, 
the  Constabulary  Commissioners  also  obtained  another,  giving  the  number  of 
houses  open  for  the  accommodation  of  delinquency  and  vice  in  the  metropolitan 
district,  namely,  houses  for  the  reception  of  stolen  goods,  227 ;  houses  for  the 
resort  of  thieves,  276 ;  number  of  brothels  where  prostitutes'  are  kept,  933 ; 
number  of  houses  of  ill-fame  where  prostitutes  resort,  648 ;  number  of  houses 
where  prostitutes  lodge,  1,554 ;  number  of  gambling-houses,  32 ;  and  number 
ef  mendicants*  lodging-honses,  221.'* 

It  is,  however,  only  when  the  habits  and  manners  of  large  elasses  of 
those  who  constitute  the  honest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  examined, 
that  a  true  estimate  of  the  degraded  state  of  English  metropolitan  society 
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cao  be  fonned.  For  tUs  purpose  we  shall  extract  from  the  work  quoted 
at  the  head  of  these  remarks,  some  statements  relative  to  the  habits  and  re- 
ligion of  the  eostermongers  of  London.  These  are  said  to  number  30,000, 
and  are  therefore  sufficiently  importi^t  to  form  one  phase  of  English  life. 

**  In  many  of  the  thoroughfares  of  London  there  are  shops  which  hare  beeo 
turned  into  a  kind  of  temporary  theatre  (admission  one  penny),  where  dancing 
and  singing  take  place  every  night  Rude  pictures  of  the  performers  are  ar- 
ranged outside,  to  give  the  front  a  gaudy  and  attractive  look,  and  at  night-time 
colored  lamps  and  transparencies  are  displayed  to  draw  an  audience.  These 
places  are  called  by  the  costers  '*  Penny  Gajflfs  ;*'  and  on  Monday  night  as  many 
as  six  performances  will  take  place,  each  one  bavins  its  two  hundred  visitors. 

**  It  h  impossible  to  contemplate  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of  so  numerous 
a  class  as  that  of  the  costermongers,  without  wishing  to  discover  the  cause  of 
their  degradation.  Let  any  one  curious  on  these  points  visit  one  of  these  penny 
shows,  and  he  will  wonder  that  any  trace  of  virtue  and  honesty  should  remain 
among  the  people.  Here,  the  stage,  instead  of  being  the  means  for  illustrating 
a  moral  precept,  is  turned  into  a  platform  to  teach  the  cruelest  debauchery.  The 
audience  is  usually  composed  of  children  so  young,  that  these  dens  become  the 
school-rooms  where  the  guiding  morals  of  a  life  are  picked  up;  and  so  preco- 
cious are  the  little  things,  that  &e  girl  of  nine  will,  from  constant  attendance  at 
such  places,  have  learned  to  understand  the  filthiest  sayings,  and  laugh  at  them 
as  loudly  as  the  grown-up  lads  around  her.  What  notions  can  the  young  female 
form  of  marriage  and  chastity,  when  the  penny  theatre  rings  with  applause  at 
the  performance  of  a  scene  whose  sole  point  turns  upon  the  pantomimic  imita- 
tion of  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  most  corrupt  appetites  of  our  nature? 
How  can  the  lad  learn  to  check  his  hot  passions  and  think  honesty  and  virtue 
admirable,  when  the  shouts  around  him  impart  a  glory  to  a  descriptive  song  so 
painfully  corrupt,  that  it  can  only  have  been  made  tolerable  by  the  most  habitual 
excess?  The  men  who  preside  over  these  infamous  places  know  too  well  the 
filings  of  their  audiences.  They  know  that  these  poor  children  require  no 
nicely-turned  joke  to  make  the  evening  pass  merrily,  and  that  the  filth  they 
utter  needs  no  double  meaning  to  veil  its  obscenity.  The  show  that  will  provide 
the  most  unrestrained  debauchery  will  have  the  most  crowded  benches ;  and  to 
gain  this  point,  things  are  acted  and  spoken  that  it  is  criminal  even  to  allude  to. 

"  Not  wishing  to  believe  in  the  description  which  some  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent of  the  costermongers  had  given  of  these  places,  it  was  thought  better  to 
visit  one  of  them,  so  that  all  exaggeration  might  be  avoided.  One  of  the  least 
offensive  of  the  exhibitions  was  fixed  upon.  The  *' penny-gaff"  chosen  was 
situated  in  a  broad  street,  near  Smithfield ;  and  for  a  great  distance  off,  the  jing- 
ling sound  cf  music  was  heard,  and  the  gas-light  streamed  out  into  the  thick 
night  air  as  from  a  dark  lantern,  glittering  on  the  windows  of  the  houses  oppo- 
site, and  lighting  up  the  faces  of  the  mob  in  the  road,  as  on  an  illumination  night. 
The  front  of  a  large  shop  had  been  entirely  removed,  and  the  entrance  was 
decorated  with  paintings  of  the  *[  comic  singers,**  in  their  most  **  humorous  " 
attitudes.  On  a  table  against  the  wall  was  perched  the  band,  playing  what  the 
costers  call  *'  dancing  tunes  **  with  great  effect,  for  the  hole  at  uie  money-taker's 
box  was  blocked  up  with  hands  tendering  the  penny.  The  crowd  without  was 
so  numerous,  that  a  policeman  was  in  attendance  to  preserve  order,  and  push 
the  boys  off  th^  pavement — the  music  having  the  effect  of  drawing  them  insen- 
sibly toward  the  festooned  green-baize  cujtain. 

'*  The  shop  itself  had  been  turned  into  a  waiting-room,  and  was  crowded  even 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  gallery  on  the  first  floor.  The  ceiling  of 
this  *  lobby'  was  painted  blue  and  spotted  with  whitewash  clouds,  to  represent 
the  heavens;  the  boards  of  the  trap-door,  and  the  laths  that  showed  through 
the  holes  in  the  plaster,  being  all  of  the  same  color.  A  notice  was  here  posted 
over  the  canvass  door  leading  into  the  theatre,  to  the  effect  that  *  Ladixs  aiid 
Qkntlehxn  to  the  raoKT  placks  mrsT  pat  Twonovcx.' 
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The  viaitora,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  all  bojB  and  girb,  whose  a^ea 
seemed  to  vary  from  eight  to  twen^  years.  Some  of  the  girls— though  their 
figures  showed  them  to  be  mere  children — were  dressed  in  showy  cottoo^velvel 
polls  as,  and  wore  dowdy  feathers  in  their  crashed  bonnets.  They  stood  langb- 
iog  and  joking  with  the  lads,  in  an  nnooocemed,  impudent  manner,  that  waa 
almost  appalling,  Some  of  them,|[when  tired  of  waiting,  chose  their  partnen, 
and  commenced  dancing  grotesquely,  to  the  admiration  of  the  lookers-on,  who 
expressed  their  approbation  in  obscene  terms,  that,  so  far  from  disgusting  the 
poor  little  women,  was  received  as  compliments,  and  acknowledged  with  smilea 
and  coarse  repartees.  The  boys  clustered  together,  smoking  their  pipes,  and 
laughing  at  each  other's  anecdotes,  or  jingling  half-pence  in  time  with  the  tuoe« 
Presently  one  of  the  performers,  with  a  gilt  crown  on  his  well-greased  lockBv 
descended  from  the  staircase,  his  fleshings  covered  by  a  dingy  dressing-gown* 
and  mixed  with  the  mob,  shaking  hands  with  old  acquaintances.  The  *  comic 
sioger,*  too,  made  his  appearance  among  the  throng, — the  huge  bow  to  his  cra- 
vat, which  nearly  covered  his  waistcoat,  and  the  red  end  to  his  nose,  exciting 
neither  merriment  nor  surprise. 

**  To  discover  the  kind  of  entertainment,  a  lad  near  me  and  my  coropanioii 
was  asked  *  if  there  was  any  flash  dancing.'  With  a  knowing  wink,  the  boj 
answered,  *  Lots !  show  their  legs  and  all,  prime  !*  and  immediately  the  boj 
followed  up  his  information  by  a  request  for  a  *  yennep'  to  git  a  *  tib  of  occabot.' 
After  waiting  in  the  lobby  some  considerable  time,  the  performance  inside  waa 
conclcided,  and  the  aadience  came  pouring  out  of  the  canvas  door.  As  they 
had  to  pass  singly,  I  noticed  them  particularly.  Above  three-fourths  of  them 
were  women  and  girls,  the  rest  consisting  chiefly  of  boys — ^for  out  of  about  two 
hundred  persons,  I  counted  only  eighteen  men.  Forward  they  came.  briogiDg 
an  overpowering  stench  with  them,  laughing  and  yelling  as  they  pushed  their 
way  through  the  waiting-room.  One  woman,  carrying  a  sickly  child  with  a 
bulging  forehead,  was  reeling  drunk,  the  saliva  running  down  her  mouth  as  she 
stared  about  her  with  a  heavy,  fixed  eye;  Two  boys  were  pushing  her  from 
side  to  side,  while  the  poor  infant  slept,  breathing  heavily,  as  if  stupified,  through 
the  din.  Lads  jumping  on  girls*  shoulders,  and  girls  laughing  hysterically  from 
being  tickled  by  the  youths  behind  them,  everyone  shouting  and  jumping,  pre- 
sented a  mad  scene  of  frightful  enjoyment. 

.'*  There  was  one  scene  yet  to  come,  that  was  perfect  in  its  wickedness.  A 
ballet  began  between  a  man  dressed  up  as  a  woman,  and  a  country  clown.  The 
most  disgusting  attitudes  were  struck,  the  most  immoral  acts  represented,  with- 
out  one  dissenting  voice.  If  there  had  been  any  feat  of  agility,  any  grimacing, 
or,  in  fact,  any  thing  with  which  tiie  laughter  of  the  uneducated  classes  is  usu- 
ally associated,  the  applause  might  have  been  accounted  for ;  but  here  were  two 
ruffians  degrading  themselves  each  time  they  stirred  a  limb,  and  forcing  into  the 
brains  of  the  childish  audience  before  them  thoughts  that  must  imbitter  a  life- 
time, and  descend  from  father  to  child  like  some  bodily  infirmity." 

This  is  certainly  a  melancholy  pictare  of  the  training  of  "  free  and 
enlightened  "  Englishmen,  who  fill  the  earth  with  the  noise  of  their  phi- 
lanthropy. It  is  to  be  expected  that  such  places  form  the  constant  amuse- 
ment of  "  young  England  " — that  in  maturer  ages  neither  sex  will  evince 
more  morality.  Accordingly,  the  "social  state"  is  as  free  from  the 
restraints  of  matrimony  as  the  most  zealous  socialist  could  desire. 

• 

*'  Only  one-tenth — at  the  outside  one-tenth — of  the  couples  living  together 
and  carrying  on  the  costermonger  trade,  are  married.  In  Clerkenwell  parish^ 
however,  where  the  married  couples  are  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole,  this  difier- 
ence  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  in  Advent  and  Easter  the  incumbent  of  that 
parish  marries  poor  people  without  a  fee.  Of  the  rights  of  *  legitimate*  or 
*  illegitimate'  children,  the  costermongers  understand  nothing,  and  account  it  a 
mere  waste  of  money  and  time  to  go  through  the  ceremony  d*  wedlock,  when  a 
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m  {wir  can  Ihre  togetiier  aad  be  qnite  at  well  regarded  by  their  fellows,  without 
it  The  married  women  aasociate  with  the  nomarried  mothers  of  families,  with- 
out the  slightest  scruple.  There  is  no  honor  attached  to  the  married  state,  and 
no  shame  to  concubinage.  Neither  are  the  unmarried  women  less  faithful  to 
their  *  partners'  than  the  married ;  but  I  understand  that,  of  the  two  classes,  the 
unmarried  betray  the  most  jealousy. 

**  The  dancing-rooms  are  the  places  where  matches  are  made  up.  There 
the  boys  go  to  look  out  for  *  mates,*  and  sometimes  a  match  is  made  up  the  first 
night  of  meeting,  and  the  couple  live  together  forthwith.  The  girls  at  these 
dances  are  all  the  daughters  of  coster  mongers,  or  of  persons  pursuing  some 
other  course  of  street  life.  Unions  take  place  when  the  lad  is  but  fourteen. 
Two  or  three  out  of  100  have  their  female  helpmates  at  that  early  age  ;  but 
the  female  is  generally  a  couple  of  years  older  than  her  partner.  Nearly  all 
the  costermongers  form  snch  alliances  as  I  have  described,  when  both  parties 
are  under  twenty.  One  reason  why  these  alliances  are  contracted  at  early 
ages  is,  that  when  a  boy  has  assisted  his  father,  or  any  one  engaging  him,  in  the 
business  of  a  costermonger,  he  knows  that  he  can  borrow  money,  and  hire  a 
shallow  or  barrow — or  he  may  have  saved  five  shillings — *  and  then,  if  tho  father 
▼eses  him  or  snubs  him,'  said  one  of  my  informants,  '  he'll  tell  his  father  to  go 
to  h — 1,  and  he  and  his  gal  will  start  on  their  own  account.' 

'*  Most  of  the  costermongers  have  numerous  families,  but  not  those  who  con* 
tract  alliances  very  young.  The  women  continue  working  down  to  the  day  of 
theur  confinement." 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  where  the  only  means  of  education  is 
the  "  penny  gaff,"  and  where  the  "  social  state  "  is  entirely  reformed  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  that  the  same  species  of  reforma- 
tion extends  itself  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  those  free  Britons.  And 
we  are  informed, 

*'  An  intelligent  and  trustworthy  man,  until  very  recently  engsged  in  coster* 
monging,  computed  that  not  three  in  a  hundred  costermongers  had  been  in  the 
interior  of  a  church,  or  any  place  of  worship,  or  knew  what  was  m  eant  by 
Christianity.  The  same  person  gave  me  the  following  account,  which  was 
confirmed  by  others: — 

**  *  The  costers  have  no  religion  at  all,  and  very  little  notion,  or  none  at  all,  of 
what  religion  or  a  future  state  is.  Religion  is  a  regular  puzzle  to  the  costers. 
They  see  people  come  out  of  church  and  chapel,  and  as  they're  mostly  well 
dressed,  and  there's  very  few  of  their  own  sort  among  the  church-goers,  the 
costers  somehow  mix  up  being  religious  with  being  respectable,  and  so  they  have 
a  queer  sort  of  feeling  about  it.  It's  a  mystery  to  them.  It's  shocking  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it  They'll  listen  to  any  preacher  that  goes  among  them ; 
and  then  a  few  will  say — I've  heard  it  often — A  b — ^y  fool,  why  don't  he  let 
people  go  to  h — I  their  own  way  ?' " 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  ignorance,  immorality  and  paganism,  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  costermonger  class,  who  are,  in  fact,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  their  conduct,  as  industrious,  pains-taking  and  hard-working 
a  class %s  any  of  the  citizens  of  London,  6r  any  other  large  towns  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  point  of  morality,  they  have  been  shown,  by  parliamentary 
evidence,  to  be  superior  to  thiat  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  agricultural 
districts,  where  female  modesty  is  scarcely  known  at  all,  although  misery 
may  preserve  chastity  by  extinguishing  passion.  The  hardships  of  these 
poor  venders  of  edibles  are  very  great,  and  they  suffer  these  mostly  from 
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that  brutality  of  the  English  character  which  indaoes  them  always  to 
oppress  the  weak — ^that  character,  the  constant  manifestation  of  which, 
long  since,  made  it  proverbial  that  England  is  the  "  hell  of  dumb  animals," 
and  which  runs  through  the  race,  from  the  individual  w*ho  oppresses  his 
dog  to  the  overbearing  insolence  of  the  foreign  ofBce.  The  evidence  taken 
in  this  respect  is  universal.  The  experience  of  a  seller  of  fried  fish  was  as 
follows : — 

»» Another  time  I  went  into  a  bar,  and  there  was  a  bull  in  the  hoase,  and  one 
of  the  ball  gents  came  down  and  gave  my  basket  a  kick  without  ever  a  word,  and 
started  the  fish  ;  and  in  a  scuffle — he  was  a  little  fellow,  but  my  master — I  had 
this  finger  pat  out  of  joint — you  can  see  that,  sir,  still — and  was  in  the  hospitri 
a  week  from  an  injury  to  my  leg ;  the  tiblin  bone  was  hurt,  the  doctor  said  [the 
tibia].  'I*ve  had  my  tray  kicked  over  for  a  lark  In  a  public-house,  and  a 
scramble  for  my  fish,  and  all  gone,  and  no  help  and  no  money  for  me.  T4ie 
landlords  always  present  snch  things,  when  they  can,  and  interfere  for  a  poor 
man ;  but  then  it's  done  sudden,  and  over  io  an  instant.  That  sort  of  thing 
was*nt  the  worst.  I  once  bad  some  powdery  stufiT  flang  sudden  over  me  at  a 
parlor  door.  My  fish  fell  off,  for  I  jumped,  because  I  felt  blinded,  and  what 
became  of  them  I  don't  know;  but  L  aimed  at  once  for  home — ^it  was  very  late<-* 
and  had  to  feel  my  way  almost  like  a  blind  man.  I  can't  tell  what  I  suffered. 
I  found  it  was  sopaething  black,  for  I  kept  rubbing  my  fitce  with  my  apron,  and 
could  just  tell  it  came  away  black.  I  let  myself  in  with  ray  latch,  and  my  wife 
was  in  bed,  and  I  told  her  to  get  up  and  look  at  my  face  and  get  some  water,  and 
she  thought  I  was  joking,  as  she  was  half  asleep ;  but  when  she  got  up  and  got 
a  light,  and  a  glass,  she  screamed,  and  said  I  looked  such  a  shiny  image ;  and 
so  I  did,  as  well  as  I  could  see,  for  it  was  black  lead — such  as  they  use  forgrataa 
— that  was  flung  on  me.  I  washed  it  off,  but  it  wasn't  easy,  and  my  face  was 
•ore  days  after.  I  had  a  respectable  coat  on  then,  too,  which  was  greatly 
spoiled,  and  no  remedy  at  all.  I  don't  know  who  did  it  to  me.  I  heard  some 
one  say :  *  You're  served  out  beautiful.'  It's  men  that  calls  themselves  gen- 
tlemen that  does  such  things.  I  know  the  style  of  them  then — ^it  was  eigla  or 
ten  years  ago ;  they'd  heard  of  Lord  — — *,  and  his  goings  on." 

A  seller  of  sheep's  trotters  tells  her  simple  story  as  follows : — 

'*  Another  old  woman,  very  poorly,  but  rather  tidily  dressed,  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing account,  which  shows  a  little  of  public-house  custom  :>- 

"  I've  seen  better  days,  sir,  I  have  indeed  ;  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  that,  but 
now  I'm  only  a  poor  sheep's  trotter  seller,  and  I've  been  one  a  good  many  years. 
I  don't  know  how  long,  and  1  don't  like  to  think  about  it.  It's  a  shocking  bad 
trade,  and  such  insults  as  we  have  to  put  up  with.  I  serve  some  public-houses, 
and  I  stand  sometimes  at  a  play-house  door.  I  make  3«.  or  Z9  6d.  a  week,  aod 
in  a  very  good  week  4«.,  but,  then,  I  sometimes  make  only  29.  I'm  infirm  now, 
God  help  me !  and  I  can  do  nothing  else.  Another  old  woman  and  me  has  a 
room  between  us,  at  Is.  4d.  a  week.  Mother's  the  best  name  I'm  called  io  a 
public-house,  and  it  aint  a  respectable  name.  *  Here,  mother,  give  us  one  of 
your  b —  trotters,'  is  often  said  to  me.  One  customer  sometimes  says:  *  The 
stuff  '11  choke  me,  but  that's  as  good  as  the  Union.'  He  aint  a  bad  man,  though. 
He  sometimes  treats  me.  He'll  bait  my  trotters,  but  that's  his  larking  way,  and 
then  he'll  say  :  ^ 

*  A  penn'orth  o'  gin 
'11  make  your  old  body  spin.' 

It's  his  own  poetry,  he  says.  I  don't  know  what  he  is,  but  he's  often  drunk, 
poor  fellow.  Women's  far  worse  to  please  than  men.  I've  known  a  woman 
buy  a  trotter,  put  her  teeth  into  it,  and  then  say  it  wasn't  good,  and  return  it. 
It  wasn't  paid  for  when  she  did  so,  and  because  I  grumbled,  I  was  abused  by 
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her,  B8  if  I*d  been  a  Turk.  The  landlord  interfered,  and  he  said,  said  he,  *  111 
not  have  this  poor  woman  insulted  ;  she's  here  for  the  convenience  of  them  as 
requires  trotters,  and  she's  a  well-conducted  woman,  and  V\\  not  have  her  in- 
anlted,'  he  says,  says  he,  loAy  and  like  a  gentleman,  sir.  *  Why,  who's  insult- 
ing the  old V  says  the  wosian,  says  she.  *  Why,  yen  are.'  says  the  land- 
lord, says  he,  *and  you  ought  to  pay  her  for  her  trotter,  or  how  is  she  to  live  !' 

*  What  the  h do  I  care  how  she  lives,'  says  the  woman,  *  it's  nothing  to 

me,  and  I  wont  pay  her.'  *  Then  I  will,'  says  the  landlord,  says  he,  *  here's 
6i^.,'  and  be  wouldn't  take  the  cban^  After  that  I  soon  sold  ail  my  trotters, 
•nd  some  gave  me  double  price,  when  the  landlord  showed  himself  such  a  gen- 
tleman, and  I  went  out  and  bought  nine  trotters  more,  another  woman's  stock, 
that  she  was  dreading  she  couldn't  sell,  and  I  got  through  them  in  no  time.  It 
was  the  best  trotter  night  I  ever  had.  She  wasn't  a  woman  of  the  town  as 
used  me  so.  I  have  had  worst  sfmcefrom  modest  rcomen,  as  they  call  themselves^ 
than  from  the  women  of  the  (own,  for  plenty  of  them  knows  what  poverty  is,  and  is 
civilert  poor  things — yes,  Fm  sure  of  that,  though  iVs  a  shocking  Ufe — O,  shock- 
ing! I  never  go  to  the  play-hou8e*door  but  on  a  fine  night.  Young  men 
treats  their  sweethearts  to  a  trotter,  for  a  relish,  with  a  drop  of  beer  between  the 
acts.  Wet  nights  is  the  best  for  public-houses.  *  They're  not  salt  enough,'  haa 
been  said  to  me,  oft  enough,  *  they  don't  make  a  man  thirsty.'  It'll  come  to  the 
workhouse  with  me  before  long,  and  perhaps,  all  the  be  r-^  r.  It's  warm  in  the 
public-house,  and  that  draws  me  to  sell  my  trottersthera  ometimes.  I  live  on 
fish  and  bread  a  good  deal." 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  quote  all  the  instances  ot  misery,  immorality 
and  crime  that  are  so  familiar  to  the  English  popiilace.  That  degraded 
condition  is  coniined  to  no  locality  or  numbers,  but  is  the  lot  of  by  much 
the  largest  portion  of  those  who  make  up  the  30,000,000  inhabitants  of  the 
British  islands.  It  pertains  to  the  municipal,  the  mining,  the  manufactur- 
ing, the  agricultural  and  the  commercial  districts ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  lot  of 
all  those  who  produce  wealth  under  a  government  which,  for  so  long  a 
period,  strove  by  its  partial  laws  to  concentrate  the  wealth  of  the  country 
in  its  executive  head  and  the  aristbcracy,  which  are  ^^  the  Cbrinthian  col- 
umns" that  support  the  throne.  As  the  numbers  of  the  people  and  the 
resources  of  the  oountlry  became  greater,  the  aristocracy  became  more 
rich  and  more  gorgeous  in  its  display — the  government  more  powerful  and 
more  arrogant  in  its  external  relations.  But  that  wonder&l  accumula- 
tive power  which  is  inherent  in  capital,  outran  production,  and  is  depriv- 
ing the  workers  not  only  of  all  just  reward  for  labor,  but  of  the  means  of 
living  at  all.  While  capital — "the  servant  that  never  rests" — is  for  its 
owner,  day  and  night,  ceaselessly  drawing  from  labor  a  revenue,  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  is  hourly  increasing  for  the  worker.  The 
step  towards  freedom  which  has  so  far  released  the  latter  from  bondage  as 
to  permit  him  to  sell  his  labor  to  better  advantage,  has,  in  some  degr^, 
ameliorated  his  condition  ;  but  the  increasing  misery  of  the  British  people, 
under  the  fatal  momentum  given  to  their  downward  progress  by  a  long 
course  of  bad  government,  under  the  name  of  protection,  is  the  great  prob- 
lem for  her  statesmen  to  encounter. 
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TOURISTS,  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

We  never  could  account  for  the  taste  or  desire  of  the  Amencan  people 
that  leads  them  into  other  countries  before  they  have  become  even  super- 
ficially acquainted  with  their  own.  We  hear  every  day  of  men  of  intel- 
ligence— authors,  artists,  professional  men — ^leaving  for  Europe:  some 
with  the  intention  of  book-making ;  some,  who  dare  not  brave  the  public 
in  this  manner,  with  the  avowed  object  of  seeking  health.  When  the 
object  is  the  one  first  named — ^book-making — ^an  excuse  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  such  books,  if  well  written,  command  a  large  sale ;  moreover, 
they  may  be  easily  written.  Distance  lends  a  charm  to  natural  scenery, 
as  well  as  to  the  most  ordinary  events  which  befall  travelers — such  as  an 
attack  by  robbers,  or  the  meagre  accommodations  of  a  wayside  inn,  a 
noble  ruin,  or  a  rapid  river ;  and  the  most  common-place  bungler  finds  no 
difficulty  in  writing  on  such  topics.  Readers  have  great  ideas  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Rhine,  while,  if  the  truth  be  told,  there  is  as  much,  if  not 
more,  true  grandeur  in  the  Hudson.  The  '^  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels, " 
it  is  true,  presents  such  a  scene  as  has  no  parallel  upon  our  rivers,  and  so, 
indeed,  may 

**  Ehrenbreitstein,  with  her  shatter^  wall, 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast.*' 

But  though  these  frail  fabrics  recall  some  era  of  man^s  history,  they  cannot 
lend  to  soul  and  mind  that  great  nobility  which  Nature's  works  inspire. 
Thus  could  we  go  through  entire  Europe,  searching  out  its  beauties,  and 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  skeptical  that  our  own  country 
affords  scenery  as  majestic  and  elegant.  When  health  is  the  avowed  object 
of  the  tourist,  the  excuse  becomes  contemptible,  for  it  betrays  ignorance, 
if  not  deception.  Health,  indeed  !  We  will  venture  to  say  that  a  tour  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  would  send  more  invigoration  through  the  physical 
system  than  may  be  found  in  the  fogs  of  London,  scdona  of  Paris,  or  the 
ruins  of  Rome.  The  nearest  reason  which  I  can  give  for  the  frequency 
of  these  tours  is  vanity — the  vanity  of  having  seen — the  vanity  that  may 
be  gratified  by  fashionable  attentions  upon  returning  home — the  vanity  of 
being  lionized — the  vanity  of  authorship.  The  fact  is,  in  fashion  we  are 
essentially  an  imitative  people ;  we  take  our  modes  of  dress  from  the 
Parisians,  and  in  our  fashionable  assemblies  the  point  aimed  at  is  merely 
an  imitation  of  an  assembly  at  Windsor  Castle  or  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
Green  grocers  become  wealthy,  and  sink  their  gains  in  a  fashionable  house, 
a  carriage  with  a  ^' coat  of  arms"  borrowed  without  credit  from  the  Book 
of  Heraldry,  and  give  weekly  assemblies  during  the  seas^n^  all  because 
such  is  the  fashion  abroad.  We  carry  it  still  farther,  and  to  a  most  ridi- 
culous excess,  as  we  will  proceed  to  demonstrate.  The  whole  of  the 
British  islands  is  equal  to  something  less  than  two  of  the  largest  and  one 
of  the  smallest  States  of  our  Union — say  to  New  York,  Vii^inia  and  Rhode 
Island.  It  would  not  occupy  any  great  length  of  time  to  visit  every  nook 
and  comer  in  these  islands ;  and  the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  after 
becoming  familiar  with  all  worthy  of  note,  are  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the 
channel  and  making  a  continental  tour.    In  this,  too,  we  follow  them,  as  a 
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lackey  follows  his  master.  Because  my  Lord  What's-his-name  has  visited 
Italy,  so  must  John  Brown,  retired  pork  and  cabbage  seller ;  and  inas- 
much as  Lady  Thingumway  has  spent  a  winter  in  France,  Mrs.  Snooks,  one 
of  our  ^^  oM  standards" — ^whose  mother  was  a  Division  street  milliner,  and' 
whose  father  a  retired  gambler  and  blackleg — ^must  likewise  charm  all 
Paris  with  her  delicious  society.  We  do  not  use  this  language  indiscri- 
minately to  all  "  ^shionable  society  ;"\  there  may  be  some  properly  ex- 
empted, and  I  wish  the  assertion  to  be  taken  with  all  due  exceptions. 

With  regard  to  authors  visiting  Europe,  if  they  make  the  tour  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  in  any  of  the  famous  Universities,  the  Poly  technique 
of  France,  or  Heidelberg,  or  Gottingen— or  to  seek  in  some  public  library 
works  which  could  not  be  found  at  home,  the  object  might  be  praisewor- 
thy. Or  if  they  went  to  study  men  and  manners,  or  even  political  sys- 
tems, it  were  well  enough ;  but  mere  vanity  must  disgust  every  reasonable 
person.  What  particular  benefit  does  it  confer  upon  American  readers  to 
have  a  thousand  descriptions  in  every  year  of  the  architecture,  &c.  of  the 
Louvre,  the  dimensions  of  the  Coliseum,  the  height  of  the  tower  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Antwerp,  and  all  the  stereotyped  descriptions  of  continental 
scenery.  These  are  the  subjects  written  upon  by  persons  who  cannot  tell 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  their  native  city,  and  only  know  that  there 
were  battles  fought  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  which  one  George 
Washington  won  distinguished  honors,  and  for  which  he  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  They  give  us  profound  meditations  written 
upon  the  battle  fields  of  Waterloo,  of  Austerlitz,  of  Talavera,  and,  per- 
haps, of  Pharsalia  or  Marathon.  But  when  at  home,  they  would  not  get 
out  of  a  railway  carriage  to  moralize  upon  the  battle  fields  of  Trenton  or 
Princeton ;  they  would  not  ride  an  hour  to  stand  upon  Harlem  Heights, 
or  spend  ten  dollars  to  visit  Bunker  Hill.  "  Whip  us  such  knaves,'  say 
we,  with  our  whole  heart.  Of  all  fashionable  people^  we  would  soonest  avoid 
ff  fashionable  author,  and  they  are  by  far  too  large  a  class.  Nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  books  written  by  travelers  of  this  description  are  sheer  nonsense ;. 
shallow  in  their  reasonings,  meagre  in  their  information,  flashy  in  their 
style.  We  take  them  up,  and,  after  wading  through  a  preface  of  apologies 
for  "boldness,"  which  state  that  they  are  '^"^  mere  notes  hy  the  way  side  f^  or 
"  pencilings,"  or  some  such  trash,  "only  published  at  the  solicitation  of 
valued  friends,"  we  come  to  the  part  that  should  be  substantial — 
the  part  from  which  we  hope  to  glean  information  concerning  places  it 
may  nevfer  be  our  good  fortune  to  visit,  and  events  bearing  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  a  trellis- work,  as  it  were,  of 
literary  gossip,  that  hides  from  view  the  real  column — ^a  mere  film  through 
which  we  can  distinguish  nothing  clearly ;  and  after  reading  on,  without 
deriving  knowledge,  or  experiencing  pleasure,  we  at  last  drop  the  book  in 
disgust.  True,  we  have  the  author's  account  of  the  society  in  which  he 
mingled ;  of  the  good  puns  he  made ;  of  the  manner  in  which  certain  of 
.  the  noblesse  sought  his  society,  and  what  they  said  of  him  ;  of  the  witty 
speech  of  Lady  Faux-pas  at  the  fete  in  Faux-pas  Castle,  and  such  trifles. 
Secrets  acquired  by  intimacy,  and  which  every  honorable  man  would  keep 
to  himself,  are  told  with  all  the  airs  of  a  detractor,  the  author  never  reflect- 
ing that  "he  who  sells  his  neighbor's  credit  at  a  low  rate,  makes  the  market 
for  others  to  buy  his  own  at  the  same  price."  .  Thus  these  fashionable 
books  of  travel,  instead  of  conveying  valuable  information,  are  the  merest 
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personal  matters  in  the  world,  published  only  for  the  sake  of  notorie^, 
and  made  up,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  of  impudence  and  &lsehood. 

This  is  the  general  rule ;  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions ;  some  learned 
and  dry,  some  light  and  agreeable ;  but  I  will  pass  them  over,  and  return 
to  the  more  direct  object  of  this  paper. 

Most  of  the  books  on  America  have  been  written  by  foreigners — ^mea 
who  care  more  for  our  political  system,  than  the  general  resources  of  the 
country.  The  greater  portion  of  l^em  have  been  written  by  hasty  tourists^ 
who  have  traveled  by  rapid  stages,  from  one  place  to  another,  without 
pausing  on  the  road  to  observe,  or  wanderins  out  of  their  way  to  discover 
beauties :  like  Basil  Hall,  they  have  gone  through  the  country  and  teem 
but  one  anaJce.  They  have  paused  at  New- York,  Boston,  Pluladelphiai 
Washington,  New-Orleans,  and  a  few  other  large  cities  in  various  sections 
of  the  Union  ;  they  have  crossed  the  lakes,  visited  Niagara,  mingled  with 
the  fashionables  at  the  '*  Springs,''  sailed  dovm  the  Mississippi,  and  afler 
six  months  hasty  traveling  through  a  country  of  far  greater  extent  thim 
Europe,  they  hold  themselves  capable  of  writing  books  for  the  instruction 
of  natives  as  well  as  foreigners.  Ask  them  questions  touching  the  minerai 
resources  of  the  country,  die  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  the  gold  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  copper  of  Lake  Superior,  the  lead  of  Indiana,  or  the  iron  of  Mis- 
souri, and  their  ignorance  is  unmasked ;  ask  them  concerning  the  cotton^ 
sugar  and  rice  of  the  southern  states,  the  method  of  cultivation,  the  yield 
of  the  crops,  and  they  can  only  tell  that  there  are  large  plantations,  culti- 
vated by  slave  labor,  and  immediately  they  lifl;  up  their  hands  in  pious 
horror,  and  deprecate  the  institutions  in  wmch  slavery  is  tolerated.  Ask 
them  the  diaracteristics  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  Eastern  states,  and 
the  answer  will  be,  that  they  are  a  shrewd,  guessing,  prying  set,  to  whom 
no  man's  business  can  remain  secret,  and  fitted  only  to  peddle  wooden 
nutmegs  and  pasteboard  clocks.  But  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  these 
people  is  overlooked ;  they  do  not  reflect  that  these  states  ^furnish  many 
of  the  best  mechanics,  the  best  agriculturists,  the  best  manufacturers, 
the  best  seamen  in  the  world,  and  that,  in  point  of  intellect,  they  furnish 
men  no  whit  inferior  to  the  best.  From  the  manner  and  language  of  a 
negro  stage  coachman,  the  characteristics  of  the  people  of  an  entire  state 
receive  judgment ;  and  a  pig  being  seen  in  Broadway  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  suggests  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  people  of  New- York  keep  late 
hours.  So  we  might  go  on  enumerating,  but  it  is  useless — ^the  void  must 
soon  be  supplied. 

It  is  evident  that  foreigners,  used  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
own  country,  look  with  a  feeling  of  dislike  upon  anything  contrary  to  what 
has  been  familiar  to  them  from  childhood ;  a  different  political  organiza- 
tion, which  must  naturally  alter  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people, 
creates  astonishment — a  physical  difference  in  the  face  of  the  country, 
upon  which  they  look  with  especial  wonder,  yet  for  which  they  do  not 
strive  to  account— or  a  custom,  ancient  as  the  hills,  an  heir-loom  from  re- 
mote ancestry,  all  make  their  surprise  and  provide  material  for  their  books : 
yet  they  are  content  to  decry  those  customs  as  follies,  and  to  condenm 
the  scenes  as  insipid,  because  they  present  no  ruined  castles — ^no  monu- 
ments of  man's  frail  genius.  But  do  they  not  present  beauties  more  glo- 
rious %  Do  they  not  point  out  the  wisdom,  power  and  greatness  of  Al- 
mighty God?  Is  there  not  a  solemn  grandeur  in  the  pine.olad  steep,  un- 
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scathed  by  the  frosts  of  centuries,  and  bidding  fair  to  live  on  through  re- 
motest years  1 

As  we  have  before  said,  the  greater  part  of  these  tourists  are  foreigners, 
more  attracted  by  our  political  system  than  by  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. They  come  among,  us  with  the  fresh  recollection  of  familiar  laws, 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  only  just  laws,  and  they 
are  incapable  of  properly  appreciating  our  institutions.  This  may  be  said 
of  them,  without  the  least  imputation  of  ignorance  or  vanity.  It  would 
be  folly  for  an  Asiatic  to  judge  of  European  politics,  until  by  years  of 
study  and  observation  he  had  become  &miliar  with  the  subject ;  and,  is  it 
not  equally  difficult  for  an  European  to  judge  of  the  politics  of  America 
after  a  wee||  spent  at  the  Capitol,  and  a  few  months  passed  principally  in 
rail-road  cars  and  upon  steamboats  1  How  can  a  man,  with  a  very  limit- 
ed knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  country,  comprehend  its  wants  ?  How 
can  one  who  has  only  seen  the  North,  tell  the  requirements  of  the  South  ? 
It  is  not  possible  to  attain  accuracy  without  time  and  application.  We  care 
not  however  bright  the  intellectual  spark — ^however  quick  the  faculties — il 
takes  much  time  for  a  citizen,  as  well  as  for  a  foreigner,  to  sttrdy  the  poli- 
tics of  America ;  in  the  one  subject  must  be  included  the  natures  of  her 
various  people,  the  varied  qualities  of  her  soil,  the  variety  of  her  re- 
sources, and  the  sectional,  as  well  as  the  general  necessities. 

We  are  aware  of  its  having  been  urged  that  a  man  is  not  a  proper 
judge  of  his  own  country ;  yet  can  it  be  likewise  urged,  that  a  superfi- 
cial view  by  a  foreigner  is  better  than  a  closely  considered,  carefully 
written  book,  by  an  unprejudiced  citizen  ?  We  tiiink  not.  But,  apart 
from  our  political  institutions,  there  are  things  eminently  deserving  of 
attention :  the  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  country ;  the 
sublime  and  picturesque  scenery ;  the  various  indications  and  remains 
of  its  early  inhabitants ;  the  spot,  hallowed  by  recollections  of  "  the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  and  the  holy  traditions  haunting  many  of 
its  nooks  and  comers.  These  require  notice,  and  would  amply  .repay 
all  the  labor  and  expense  incurred  in  properly  ascertaining  and  classify- 
ing them.  Though  we  have  perused  Buckingham's  "  Travels  in  America,** 
Sir  Charles  Lyelfs  "  Two  Visits,"  Tyrone  Power's  "  Impressions,"  Oiarles 
Dickens'  "Notes,"  Von  Raumer's  "America  and  The  American  Peo- 
ple," and  other  books  of  greater  or  less  importance,  we  must  say,  that 
none  approach  our  ideas  of  what  a  book  of  America  should  be :  there 
are,  among  those  we  have  mentioned,  fascinating  works,  replete  with  the 
graces  of  language,  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  models  for  historical  and 
statistical  accuracy  ;  but  they  fail  in  that  they  want  completeness. 
What  we  want  is  not  a  mere  sectional  thins — but  an  entire  work,  com- 
prising, from  Maine  to  California,  from  the  AUantio  to  the  Padfio, 
mountain  and  plain,  river  and  lake. 
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PART   I.  — RED    CAP. 

May  I  attempt  to  describe  a  scene  to  you  ? 

It  is  a  broad  valley,  with  a  winding  river  running  through  it,  some  hun- 
dred yards,  perhaps,  across,  with  a  sandy  beach  on  either  side,  from  which 
arises  here  and  there  an  enormous  half-decayed  sycamore. 

In  one  place  the  pebbly  beach  is  broken  by  a  cluster  of  pawpaws^  in 
another  by  a  grassy  slope,  overspread  with  wide-branching  beedies,  and 
the  drooping  boughs  of  the  water  larch. 

TowaMs  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  where  by  a  short  turn  the  river 
winds  out  of  sight,  is  a  small  island,  overgrown  with  rank  weeds  and  bul- 
rushes. On  the  thither  side  of  the  stream  stretches  away  southward  a 
broad,  level  prairie.  To  the  north  are  a  group  of  round,  low  hills.  On 
this  side  of  the  river  rises  up  from  the  beach  a  long  grassy  ridge,  thinly 
covered  with  trees,  and  near  the  centre  of  this  ridge  is  a  slight  ravine, 
down  which  rushes,  with  many  a  tiny  cascade,  a  little  noisy  brook. 

Near  to  where  this  stream  debouches  into  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ravine,  is  a  hut  or  wigwam,  rudely  constructed  of  upright  poles,  driven  in 
the  ground,  and  roofed  with  a  large  buffalo  skin,  a  picket  of  similar 
rough  poles  enclosing  the  hut  in  a  narrow  yard. 

Just  outside  this  palisade  stands  a  broad  old  oak,  from  a  horizontal 
limb  of  which  is  suspended  the  carcass  of  a  deer ;  and  near  by  is  an  iron 
camp-kettle,  hanging  from  a  cross-piece,  on  two  forks.  A  couple  of  leaky, 
half-rotten  canoes  are  moored  at  the  river  bank,  and  a  third  drawn  up  on 
the  pebbly  strand. 

This  is  the  landscape. 

The  only  living  beings  to  be  seen  aie  a  decrepit  old  squaw,  in  a  tattered 
blue  cotton  frock,  kneeling  down  in  the  endeavor  to  kindle  a  fire,  with  a 
few  dry  sticks,  under  the  camp-kettle — ^and  a  group  of  a  dozen  red-skin 
children,  of  various  ages,  scattered  over  the  beach ;  some  of  them  dab- 
bling in  the  river,  among  a  cluster  of  water-lilies,  some  rolling  about  in 
the  sand,  one  making  a  mud  dam  across  the  brook,  and  two  scratching 
each  other's  faces,  whilst  a  third  is  pelting  both  the  belligerents  with  mud 
and  pebbles.  All  of  them  in  puris  naturalibus,  except  one  little  fellow, 
who  had  on  a  dirty  red  velvet  skull-cap,  and  a  string  of  blue  beads  around 
his  neck.  He  is  perched  on  a  log,  with  his  chin  on  his  knees,  and  his 
arms  locked  around  his  muddy  shanks,  intently  engaged  in  watching  the 
mancBuvres  of  the  tadpoles  and  periwinkles  in  the  puddle  at  his  feet. 

Take  a  second  look  at  this  philosophical  little  fellow,  with  his  red  cap 
and  blue  beads,  making  such  profound  investigations  into  the  habits  and 
private  life  of  the  family  of  batrackice,  so  numerously  represented  in  the 
pool,  and  you  will  discern  that  he  is  no  ordinary  urchin. 

In  the  first  place  you  will  discover  that  he  is  not  a  full-blooded  Indian, 
like  the  rest ;  though  his  skin  is  dye^  a  tawny  red,  his  eyes  are  a  rich 
hazel,  and  his  hair  fine  and  wavy,  almost  curling.  His  features,  you  will 
observe,  are  genuine  Circassian— oval  face,  broad,  intelligent  forehead, 
and  distinctive  Grecian  nose.  In  the  second  place — and  what  is  more 
important — ^he  is  the  subject  of  these  sketches.     Hero  I  shall  not  call  him, 
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since  hero  he  is  none ;  and  jou  would  scarce  look  for  one  in  the  wilds  of 
the  West,  whose  only  worldly  possessions  consist  of  a  tattered  cap  and  a 
string  of  beads,  and  whose  source  of  amusement  and  instruction  is  limited 
to  studying*  the  natural  history  of  tadpoles  and  wiggletails. 

But  1  humbly  trust  that  the  little  wild  brat  of  the  wilderness,  who  is 
about  to  take  the  liberty  to  give  you  some  unpretending  sketches  of  the 
phase  in  which  life  has  been  presented  to  him,  will  be  found  more  worthy 
of  your  acquaintance  hereafter. 


II.— RECOLLECTIONS. 

How  stiPange  are  one's  earliest  recollections — dim,  indefinable  as  to 
time,  place,  commencement,  and  sequel.  Of  some  particular  facts,  and 
certain  chains  of  eventition,  you  have  the  clearest,  most  vivid  remem- 
brance— as  far  as  it  goes,  it  has  been  traced  in  ineffaceable  letters  on  your 
memory,  while  all  that  goes  before,  and  all  that  conies  after,  is  faded  out, 
not  a  vestige  left — all  a  blank,  or  else  only  glimmers  indistinctly  through 
the  mists  of  time. 

I  have  many  such  disconnected  snatches  of  remembrance  of  things  in 
the  early  dawn  of  my  creation,  before  my  mind  had  sufficiently  developed 
to  associate  ideas,  and  reason  with  the  strange  and  unfamiliar  images 
whidi  the  grand  world  of  my  new  existence  presented  to  my  budding  in- 
tellect. 

At  the  period  of  my  earliest  reminiscence  I  could  not  have  been  more 
than  four  years  old.  The  first  recollection  I  have  is  of  the  scene  I  have 
described ;  of  what  went  before,  I  remember  nothing  whatever — only  a 
fece ;  no  scene,  no  event, — only  one  of  those  unlinked  glimpses — only  a 
mild,  angelic  woman's  face,  looking  down  on  me  with  soft  blue  eyes,  full 
of  tenderness  and  love.  Nowhere,  nowhere — no  attendant  circumstances — 
only  a  face.  But  whether  a  liDgei^ng  fragment  of  a  dream,  or  the  print 
of  a  past  impression,  I  know  not. 

I  remember,  however,  quite  distinctly,  that  old,  elfish  Indian  hag,  with 
her  long,  straight  black  hair,  her  bare,  skinny  feet,  and  fingers,  and  bony 
features.  I  can  see  her  now  hobbling  about  on  her  stick,  and  searching 
around  with  her  keen,  quick  black  eyes,  to  which  a  blacker,  crescent-shaped 
paint-mark  under  each  of  them,  like  an  inverted  caricature  of  an  eyelash, 
gave  a  demoniacal  expression. 

I  remember  the  little  Indian  urchins  with  whom  I  used  to  play.  The  largest 
one,  who  was  called  Cahcoo,  I  recollect  especially,  was  very  fierce  and  cruel, 
and  tyrannized  despotically  over  the  rest  of  us,  none  of  the  others  being 
within  three  years  of  the  superior  strength  and  manliness  afforded  by  the,  to 
us,  imperial  age  of  twelve  years,  which  he  had  attained.  This  Cahcoo  was 
prodigiously  strong  and  active  of  his  age,  and  had  the  temper  of  a  tiger, 
and  the  remorseless  meanness  of  a  wolf  We  hated  and  feared  him.  The 
little  wolf-whelp  had  not  long  since  actually  killed  a  lad  of  about  my  own 
age,  in  a  fit  of  passion — a  poor  little  blink-eyed  limping  Lipan,  an  orphan, 
who,  captive  in  battle,  was  used  as  a  slave-drudge  in  our  camp,  killed  him  and 
then  scalped  him,  the  fiendling,  and  then  hung  the  scalp  to  his  belt  in  boast- 
ing bravado  of  the  deed.  And  sometimes  when  a  clump  of  us  little  rascals 
would  get  together  and  talk  about  how  he  brained  the  little  Lipan  with 
his  tomahawk,  my  flesh  would  crawl  with  mingled  fear  and  terror.  When- 
ever we  would  find  berries  or  nuts,  or  partridge  eggs,  or  any  such  children's 
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treasure-trove,  assiduously  were  they  hidden  from  the  hawk-eyed  Gab- 
coo,  for  fear  he  would  beat  us  and  take  them  away.  ^  Against  myself  and 
a  boy  called  Ophie,  of  my  age,  and  much  my  habits  and  character,  be 
entertained  a  particular  spite,  and  would  drub  us  famously  fin  all  occa- 
sions. He  seemed  to  hate  me,  because  the  hag,  Agee,  had  forbidden  his 
molesting  me,  and  had  chastised  him  once  or  twice  for  doing  so.  But  be 
did  not  regard  her  interdict — thrashed  me  the  worse  for  it,  when  she  was 
not  present — and  told  me  that  if  I  informed  Agee  of  him,  he  would  scalp 
me  as  he  did  the  Lipan ;  and  1,  of  course,  in  terror  bound,  obeyed.  Ophie 
he  hated,  because  I  was  friendly  towards  him. 

I  can  even  now  call  to  mind  one  little  scheme,  by  which  Ophie  and  I 
revengM  ourselves  on  this  mattdit  Cahcoo.  The  old  squaw  Agee  had  a 
pipe  with  a  long,  slender  reed-stem,  very  curiously  painted  and  adorned, 
which  she  prized  very  highly,  both  for  its  own  prettiness,  and  because  it 
was  "  medicine,"  as  she  said,  i.  e.,  a  whLQf  through  it  was  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  "bone-aches." 

We  took  the  bowl  off,  broke  it,  and  threw  it  away,  then  fixed  a  barb  on 
the  end  of  the  reed,  which  thereby  made  a  beautiful  arrow ;  we  put  this 
amongst  a  bundle  of  arrows  belonging  to  our  enemy,  and  contrived  so  to 
dispose  them  that  Agee  should  find  them.  Now,  say  what  you  will,  this 
childish  exploit  was  a  well-conceived  and  a  bold  one,  and  spoke  well  for 
the  courage  of  my  friend  and  myself,  as  well  as  a  good  degree  of  that 
cunning  of  tactics  which  is  so  highly  prized  by  the  Red  Man,  as  well  as 
the  Spartan  of  old.  If  Agee  had  discovered  the  veritable  malefactors,  we 
should  have  suffered  in  the  flesh  for  it — had  Cahcoo  made  a  discovery,  we 
^calculated  on  no  less  penalty  than  the  diminution  of  our  cubital  stature 
by  the  thickness  of  our  foretop.  But  fortune  favored  ;  we  were  never  sus- 
pected, not  even  by  Cahcoo,  (who  said  it  was  an  evil  s^mit) — he  got  a 
capital  beating,  which  Ophie  and  1  enjoyed  famously. 


III.— A  PAGAN. 

I  remember  how  we  used  to  play  together,  Ophie  and  myself,  on  the  side 
of  the  grass-covered  ridge,  under  the  shady  trees  which  were  festooned  with 
long  h^ging  vines,  and  in  whose  branches  I  could  see  the  little  squirrel  leap- 
ing from  bough  to  bough,  or  perched  on  some  horizontal  limb,  with  his  bushy 
tail  curled  over  his  back,  to  nibble  a  nut,  pausing  anon  to  peer  at  us  with 
his  round  bright  eyes,  and  then  scamper  away,  half  gleeful,  half  frightened. 

I  had  a  keen  eye  and  a  steady  hand,  even  in  those  pristine  days,  and  I 
handled  my  small  hickory  bow  so  well,  that  I  ranked  next  to  Cahcoo  among 
the  boys  as  a  marksman,  and  1  verily  believe  1  could  have  excelled  him 
bad  I  not  been  afraid  to  make  the  attempt. 

How  proud  was  I  the  first  time  I  brought  down  one  of  those  same 
brown-eyed  little  "  bunnies"  that  I  saw  scrambling  about  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  with  one  of  my  barbed  reed  arrows  I  I  had  no  maudlin  sympathy  for 
them.  I  had  a  little  pet  black  one,  which,  one  joyous  summer  morning,  I 
found  in  a  nest  in  an  old  hollow  tree,  and  1  prized  it  dearer  than  any 
earthly  thing; — in  fact,  Nable,  as  I  called  him,  and  Ophie,  were  the  only 
two  beings  who  had  ever  excited  the  sentiment  of  love  in  my  little  savage 
breast.  I  loved  to  watch  their  merry  gambols,  and  felt  more  friendship 
for  them  than  eVr  a  delicate,  affected  boarding-school  miss,  whose  tend^ 
sympathies  would  not  sufier  her  to  crush  a  fly ;  and  yet,  I  shot  them  with 
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•8  muoh  teat  as  my  oompanions ;  aj,  and  loved  to  see  them  faH  lifeless 
'from  the  high  limbsi  whence  mj  slender  arrows  would  pick  them  off; — ^it 
was  tJie  pride  of  power  and  skill  thereby  manifested,  that  gave  me 
pleasure  of  murdering  the  innocents. 

I  remember  watching  the  wiggletaila, — ^I  thought  diem  the  most  comical 
creatures  conceivable. 

I  remember  the  dreams  of  those  times — the  dreams  I  used  to  have  after 
listening  to  the  nocturnal  stories  of  the  hag  Agee — ^a  great  story-teller 
dhe  was, — about  Indian  wars  and  ghouh,  the  heroes  of  the  land  of  shadows 
—-none  of  which  had  any  definite  locale  to  me,  or  rather  all  were  associated 
together  in  a  dim,  dreamy,  dark  forest — a  vague  spirit  world — the  real  and 
ibe  fictional  all  came  truthful  alike  to  my  little  wondering,  excited  imagi- 
nation,  and  all  were  blended  tc^ether;  the  dreams  of  those  days — ^nights, 
I  meaa — ^partidcing  of  the  character  of  my  vivid,  untaught  prurient  imagi- 
BatioQ — sometimes  pleasant,  but  more  generally  terrible,  and  haunting  me 
for  days — ay,  some  of  them  for  years. 

Whether  an  idiosyncracy,  or  whether  the  result  of  a  specific  insdnctive 
law  of  our  own  nature,  I  know  not,  but  I  was  an  idolater — ^the  most  veri- 
table pagan,  and  bowed  the  knee  not  only  to  the  Manitou,  the  great  and 
true  God,  whom  Agee  taught  me  of,  but  to  other  gods.  I  worshiped 
that  divine,  blue-eyed,  f^r-haired  woman's  face,  that  in  my  happy  lyurs 
flmiled  on  my  slumbers.  I  was  a  Polytheist :  Hindoo-like,  I  made  a 
Ganges  of  the  rolling  river,  with  its  broad,  glistening  bosom,  and  mysteri- 
ous pellucid  depths.  Its  noiseless,  gliding  current,  seemed  to  me  to  be  in- 
stinct widi  life,  and  I  bowed  before  its  superior  majesty,  and  grandeur,  arid 
starength  as  a  god,  and  I  propitiated  it  with  offerings  of  water-lilies,  whidi 
i  cast  upon  its  waters. 

The  river  is  a  god.  The  trees  bend  their  boughs  o'er  its  margin  In 
submissive  worship.  The  arrowy  swallow  folds  its  wings,  and  dips  low  hi 
passing  over  it.  The  fierce  sun  overspreads  it  with  his  rays  of  gold  at 
mom  and  evening.  The  little  rills  pour  their  votive  waters  into  its  bosom. 
Nature  adores  the  mighty  and  beautiful  river-god — so  will  I.  Ihus  I 
reasoned.  I  adored  the  clouds.  The  cloud-spirit  was  the  one  I  loved, 
and  feared  the  most.  They  dwelt  in  heaven — ^their  white  wings  spread 
upon  the  winds  of  the  morning,  and  slept  at  noon-tide  in  the  supernal 
bluey  depths.  Ah !  spirits  of  power  and  grace  were  they.  When  they 
were  glad,  they  swept  the  shadows  of  their  white  fairy  forms  across  the 
narrow  valley  which  was  my  little  world— or  assembled  in  chameleon- 
tinted  council  in  the  evening  west.  When  mournful,  the  echo  of  their 
sighs  waOed  through  the  wind-bent  boughs  of ^  the  forest ;  when,  pleased 
with  us,  their  creatures,  they  shed  kind  showers  upon  the  grateful  verdure 
of  the  earth,  for  which  they  were  repaid  by  the  after-smiling  sun  and  earth, 
and  the  peeaned  hymns  of  thankful  music-voiced  birds.  When  angry — ah! 
dread  the  fury  of  the  storm-cloud ;  his  silvery  brow  blackens  widi  rage — 
he  rushes  through  the  hollow  sky  like  a  war-horse  to  battle ;  the  sun  con- 
ceals himself  in  dismay ;  the  swaying  trees  bow  before  his  terrible  ire  ; 
the  af&ighted  birds  and  beasts  conceal  themselves  ;  his  awful  voice  rolls  in 
reverberated  thunder  through  the  air ;  his  flame-sword  flashes  through  die 
darkened  sky,  and  anon  he  sheaths  it  in  vengeance  in  the  body  of  some 
proud  and  stubborn  old  monarch  oak,  who  disdains  in  his  pride  and  infi- 
delity to  bow  with  his  compeers  to  the  storm-god ;  and  rives  his  century- 
hardened  frame  to  the  very  earth.  I  worshiped  the  clouds,  and  gathered  the 
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long  moss-like  lichens  from  the  tre^,  and  sent  up  a  doud  of  incense  as  a 
burnt-offering,  and  whispered  my  prayers  into  it,  that  (hey  might  be  borne 
alofb  to  the  ears  of  my  deity.     Was  there  no  religion  in  my  idolatry  1 

What  happiness  was  there  for  the  savage-child  of  the  wilderness  1  Cast 
helpless  upon  earth,  unprotected  by  the  segis  of  civilization,  what  a  hope- 
less, dreary  sensation  of  loneliness,  unhappines^  and  constant  fear,  must 
have  been  his  ! 

Not  entirely  so,  let  me  say.  Cradled  in  the  lap  of  nature,  finding  infi- 
nite joy  and  pleasure  in  her  bountiful  bosom,  my  in&ntine  gambols  in  that 
lone  but  sunny  vale,  were  disturbed  by  but  few  hours  of  unhappiness  or 
dullness.  Protected  by  a  kind,  but  an  unknown  God,  1  dreamed  not,  and  was- 
fortune  never  told  me,  that  life  was  a  struggle,  a  heaven-cursed,  brow-sweat- 
ing toil,  full  of  labor  and  wretchedness;  1  lived  as  though  the  sunny  dream 
of  childhood  was  to  continue  forever,  for  it  was  all  that  I  knew  of  life. 

Agee  had  told  me  that  death  was  a  transition  from  this  to  another 
forest-world  precisely  similar  to  this,  only  more  perfect  and  beautiful,  and 
with  it  terminated  the  physical  pains  which  we  endured  here ;  so  death 
.had  no  terrors  for  me ;  there  was  no  nursery-hell,  witii  lakes  of  brimstone, 
and  molten  lead,  and  horrid  cloven-hoofed  devils,  to  harrow  the  soul  of  mj 
young  innocence. 

The  forest  was  bounded  in  every  direction  by  woods,  interminable 
woJds — even  the  prairie,  to  the  south-west,  was  skirted  &r  away  by  a  blue 
line  of  trees.  I  never  dreamed  of  the  world  as  being  round  or  limited,  bat 
stretching  away  endlessly  in  all  directions,  with  scenes  of  wood  and  hill, 
and  plain  and  river,  such  as  I  every  day  witnessed,  to  ail  eternity ;  or  at 
least,  far  away.in  some  infinite  part  was  that  spirit-land  old  Agee  told  of. 
Small  idea  had  1  that  there  was  in  the  wide  domain  of  existence  anything 
but  forests  and'  rivers,  prairies  and  Indians,  and  wild  beasts  and  birds ; 
never  dreamed  I  of  aught  beyond  the  horizon  which  bounded  my  daily  ken, 
dissimilar  to  what  was  in  it. 

There  were— out  there  bevond  my  horizon — ^all  the  throes  and  throb- 
bings  of  the  mighty  "  world  of  civilization — ^its  loves,  its  bickerings,  its 
joys  and  sorrows ;  wars  of  mob-tide  surging  against  power  and  beauty,  as 
the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean  lashes  a  romantic  tower  on  some  beetling 
shore ;  battling  of  innovation  against  prejudice  and  prescription ;  the 
stealthy  mining  and  sapping  of  the  old  era  of  beauty  by  the  wood-worms 
of  infidelism,  socialism,  radicalism,  sensualism;  the  struggling  of  enei^ 
against  adversity ;  the  antagonism  of  vice  and  virtue  in  its  endless  mul- 
tiplicity ;  in  short,  there  was  the  whole  chaotic  panorama  of  the  great 
world,  rolling  along  from  eternity  to  eternity  beyond  my  horizon,  but  I 
knew  nothing  of  it. 

IV— KAHTOLT. 

.  At  this  period  of  my  life,  gentle  reader,  I  was  as  ignorant  of  who,  <Nr 
what,  or  where  I  was,  as  you  are  this  moment.  I  knew  that  old  Agee 
called  me  Ernie,  but  that  was  the  amount  of  my  knowledge  of  my  per- 
sonal identity. 

Though  in  such  profound  ignorance,  it  would  not  do  for  the  reader  of 
this  little  history  to  remain  so,  and  1  will  therefore  be  kind  enough  to  give 
him  some  of  the  information  which  I  derived  from  various  sources  at  a 
later  period. 

The  scene  described  in  the  opening  of  this  book  was  sometime  in  the 
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monlli  of  September.  About  a  month  afterwards  we  were  joined,  at  our 
oamp,  bj  a  ooiipleo£  Indians  and  a  man,  whom  I  may  as  well  say  at  onco 
was  a  white  man,  though  I  did  not  know  then,  and  I  remember  that  he 
nearly  scared  me  to  death  the  first  time  I  saw  him — ^his  bristly  beard, 
sharp  nose,  and  curious  pale  complexioti,  led  me  to  imagine  a  ghoul  at 
best.  He  was,  however,  only  a  little  withered-up  French  fur-trader, 
named  Papin. 

The  two  Indians  lefb  again  in  about  a  week,  but  the  trader  took  up  his 
abode  permanently  with  us,  and  built  a  wigwam  hard  by  our  own.  Papin 
wrought  a  great  change  in  my  affairs.  He  took  me  under  his  especial  pro- 
teotion,  clothed  me  warmly  and  comfortably  when  the  cold  weather  came 
on,  and  took  me  into  his  wigwam  to  stay  with  him — and  best  of  all,  he 
kept  my  enemy,  Cahcoo,  in  perfect  subjection,  so  that  I  had  no  longer  any 
fear  of  him. 

Papin  learned  me  a  great  many  things.  He  told  me  nothing  about  the 
great  world — ^nothing  ^out  God,  but  he  taught  me  the  French  language* 
He  merely  told  me  of  the  whites  as  a  wicked  and  ferocious  race  of  men — 
the  Indian's  bitterest  enemy,  and  that  it  was  my  first  duty  to  hate  them 
with  a  bitter  hatred.  He  told  me  that  my  father  was  afar  up  north  hunt- 
ing, and  would  retum  in  the  spring.  By  speaking  the  French  language 
the  whole  winter  through,  and  scarcely  anything  else,  for  he  restricted  my 
intercourse  with  my  playmates,  I  learned  to  smatter  it  with  considerable 
facility— child  that  I  was,  I  had  hardly  acquired  my  own  dialect  to  any 
great  degree. 

One  morning  towards  the  time  of  the  budding  out  of  the  trees  and 
flowers,  Ophie  and  myself  were  on  the  banks  of  the  river  a  little  above  the 
wigwams  hunting  for  oak-balls,  when  we  espied  a  canoe  coming  do^^  full 
of  Indians ;  we  had  not  time  to  recover  from  our  surprise  at  this  unusual 
appearance,  before  another  hove  in  sight,  and  then  another,  and  another, 
until  we  counted  five,  all  full  of  men ;  and  as  they  came  down  nearly  op- 
posite to  where  we  were,  instead  of  passfng  on  down  the  river  as  we  ex- 
pected they  would,  they  put  the  heads  of  their  oanoes  about,  and  rowed 
right  towards  us ;  seeing  which,  Ophie  and  I  scampered  away  in  all  affright 
to  tell  Papin  and  Agee — ^the  latter  laid  down  the  old  moccasin  she  was 
mending,  and  came  out  quite  unconcerned  at  what  we  had  thought  such  a 
terrible  phenomenon. 

"  It  is  the  diief,"  said  she,  with  more  animation  than  I  ever  saw  her  ex- 
hibit before,  turning  to  Papin,  who  was  looking  at  them  through  a  long 
tube.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  following  the  old  squaw,  who  hobbled  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  ^  it's  Kahtoli,  come  back  from  his  hunting."  I  followed 
them  down  to  the  shore,  where  they  were  all  now  landing,  to  the  amount 
of  about  fifty  warriors. 

One,  whose  mien  and  dress  marked  him  leader  of  the  band,  advanced  to 
meet  us ;  he  was  received  with  marked  respect  by  the  trader,  to  whom  he 
addressed  some  words  in  a  strange  harsh  language,  and  to  the  old  squaw 
he  extended  a  kind  greeting. 

His  appearance,  so  distinct  from  the  rest  of  his  tribe — so  different  from 
anything  that  I  had  ever  seen,  struck  me  with  such  force  that  I  have 
never  forgotten  it.  His  color  was  much  lighter  than  the  others — ^lighter 
than  even  that  of  Papin — in  fact,  as  I  afterwards  found  out,  he  was  a  half- 
blood  ;  and  there  was  none  of  that  red  and  black  paint  on  his  face  which 
disfigured  the  warriors  under  his  command.    He  was  tall,  exquisitely 
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formed,  graceful  and  nervoas  in  his  motions  as  a  mountam  deer ;  lie  had 
a  noble  and  commanding  air,  and  his  aquiline  nose,  prominent  and  loftj 
forehead,  and  quick,  restless  black  eye,  gave  an  aristocratic  and  handsome 
cast  to  Us  clear  brunne  complexion.  He  was  dressed  in  a  style  whidi,  to 
my  young,  unsophisticated  eyes,  seemed  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  I 
had  never  seen  anything  half  so  grand ;  and  I  began  to  think  that  he  was 
a  god  that  I  must  worship.  His  black  thick  hair,  unshaven  and  tmadom- 
ed,  hung  away  down  his  back ;  on  his  head  he  wore  a  red  velvet  scull- 
cap,  similar  to  my  own,  except  that  it  was  finer,  deaner,  trimmed  with  a 
fillet  of  beautiful  bead-work,  and  ornamented  with  a  long  white  feather. 
His  deer-skin  hunting  shirt,  and  moccasins  which  came  up  to  his  kneea, 
were  trimmed  with  soft  white  fiir.  Around  his  small  and  elastic  waist 
was  a  richly«worked  wampum  belt,  in  which  were  stuck  a  pair  of  slender 
silver-mounted  pistols,  and  a  sparkling  couteau  de  chasse ;  a  powder-hora 
and  shot  pouch  hung  at  his  side,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  small  rifle, 
which  shone  with  silver  and  varnish. 

As  I  gazed  at  him  with  a  mingled  air  of  fear  and  curiosity,  he  called  me 
to  him,  patted  me  on  the  head,  and  called  me  his  son ;  and  having  conciiia- 
ted  me  with  a  few  kind  words,  he  turned  to  the  trader,  and  asked — ^*'  Has 
the  chief's  friend  attended  properly  to  the  education  of  his  boy  as  I  di- 
rected ?" 

'^  The  young  chief  is  advanced  in  knowledge  beyond  his  years,  and  his 
instruction  has  be^n  in  strict  accordance  with  the  commands  of  our  noble 
chieftain,"  replied  Papin,  with  a  low  bow. 

"  It  is  wel} — and  he  then  turned  to  me  and  addressed  some  oommon- 
place  questions  in  French,  which  I  answered  as  best  I  could.  He  appeared 
satisfied,  and  repeating  "  it  is  well,"  we  moved  forward  to  the  encampment. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  learned  that  I  was  a  young  savage  noble* 
man — a  chieftain's  son— and  that  my  dirty  red  head-piece  was  a  coronet  in 
token  thereof. 

Kahtoli  signified  the  white  warrior,  so  named  from  his  light  color,  his 
white  plume,  and  ermine  trimmings.    My  own  name  (Ernie)  signified  red 
cap. 

We  remained  but  a  few  weeks  longer  at  this  ^icampment  after  the  re- 
turn of  my  father  and  his  hunters,  during  which  time  we  were  engaged  in 
salting  and  packing  the  bufialos,  bears  and  deer,  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  in  great  abundance ;  and  when  we  had  completed  our  prepara- 
tions, we  embarked  everything  on  board  the  canoes,  and  went  away  many 
miles  down  the  river  to  a  larger  encampment,  where  l^ere  were  many 
women  and  children,  and  which  was  the  regular  settlement  of  Kahtoli  s 
forces ;  for  I  may  as  well  observe,  that  he  was  not  the  chief  of  the  Paw- 
nee nation,  but  only  of  a  small  independent  detaehment,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  that  tribe,  but  also  of  Delawares,  Creeks,  Aricarees,  and  other 
Indians. 


V. 


I  shall  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  manners,  customs  and  incidents 
of  Indian  life.  It  has  often  been  done,  and  by  abler  pens  than  mine^  and 
doubtless  the  reader  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  already ;  and  I 
was  at  that  period  too  young  and  ignorant  to  observe  much  that  would 
be  new  or  interesting  in  that  field. 


Nearly  four  years  passed  away  in  this  sort  of  life,  during  which  time  I 
learned  nothing  but  the  savage  education  of  the  wild  roan  of  the  forest^ 
except  the  French  language,  which  was  taught  me  by  Papin  and  Kahtoli. 

During  all  this  period  of  savage  existence  I  was  not  unhappy.  Indeed, 
I  look  back  upon  it  with  pleasure  rather  than  otherwise.  Knowing  of  no- 
thing better,  I  had  nought  to  pine  for.  Healthy,  active,  and  of  a  disposi- 
Hoa  fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  possessed  of  one  of  those  fertile 
imaginations  which  affords  infinite  sources  of  enjoyment  within  itself,  I 
had  a  happy  time  of  it  in  tihe  wild  western  wilderness.  I  had  no  hard- 
ships to  endure,  at  least  nothing  that  I  considered  as  hardship.  Being  of 
«  quiet,  contemplative  and  thoughtful  turn  of  mind — ^at  times  wild  and 
gay,  however,  and  always  enthusiastic — ^I  did  not  become  as  savage  and 
untameable  as  others  would  have  done.  'Tis  true  much  precious  time 
was  run  to  waste,  and  my  ^^  education"  was  sadly  neglected ;  but  I  do  not 
now,  at  this  day,  regret  the  sort  of  savage  training  I  did  receive— even 
preferred  it,  and  intend  to  base  the  youthful  discipline  of  my  progeny, 
when  I  have  any,  on  thQ  same  plan.  My  phy»cal  frame  was  developed 
to  a  degree  amounting  to  perfection,  and  it  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
constitution  which,  I  trust,  will  carry  me  down  to  the  gray  twilight  <^  life 
full  of  years  and  strength. 

I  was  happy  and  free.  The  prairie,  the  river  and  the  forest  afforded 
inexhaustible  sources  of  ^joyment  for  me.  The  birds  and  flowers  were 
my  poetical  playmates.  My  only  bugbear  had  been  Cahcoo,  and  now  I 
no  longer  feared  him.  Kahtoli  was  the  kindest  of  fathers  to  me.  I  loved 
him  and  Ophie,  and  in  that  love  was  much  happiness  and  jo^. 

Our  hamlet  was  built  in  a  small  '^opening,  a  liundred  acres,  perhaps, 
in  a  large  oak  forest.  At  one  side  of  this  opening,  which  was  carpeted 
with  flowers  and  prairie  grass,  and  a  few  clumps  of  hazels,  here  and  there 
was  a  little  dear  pool-like  lake,  clear  as  crystal,  with  silvery-finned  fish 
swimming  about  in  it — and  wiggle-tails  in  abundance,  for  the  gratification 
of  my  naturalist  propensities.  On  its  borders  drooped  the  swamp  wil- 
lows, and  waved  the  slender  rushes — the  wide-spreadiog  nelumbian  and 
the  pale  water-lily.  Here  I  would  wander  and  dream.  What  were  my 
dreams  ?  The  day-dreams  of  the  little  wild  urchin,  on  the  lake-side,  in 
the  wilderness ! 

I  used  to  lie  on  the  mossy  bank,  and  peer  down  into  the  pellucid  water 
at  the  mirrored  forest  and  sky,  uid  imagine  that  it  was  the  entrance  into 
the  ^^  spirit-land"  which  old  Agee  talked  about.  I  used  to  scan  the  blue 
sky,  and  watch  the  eagle  and  goshawk  soaring  away  up  through  its  airy  in- 
finitude, and  wonder  to  what  brilliant  world  it  led.  How  I  longed  to 
deave  tlie  buoyant  element — to  fly  to  its  uttermost  limits,  and  explore 
the  fairy  wonders  I  fimcied  to  be  found  there ;  to  commune  with  the 
doud-spirits,  to  deck  my  hair  with  the  gemmed  stars,  and  clothe  myself 
with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow ! 

I  dreamed  of  meeting  in  those  grand  old  woods  with  gossamer-haired 
elfs,  and  grottoes  sparkling  with  earth's  glorious  gems — of  purling  foun- 
tains, and  beautiful  white  birds,  and  green  mossy  banks,  and  curious  flow- 
ers, such  as  I  had  never  seen.    Such  were  my  dreams. 
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VI.— THE   HERON. 

One  morning,  on  returning  from  one  of  my  rambles  tfarough  my  &vor- 
ite  haunts  in  the  woods,  I  found  the  whole  village  in  an  uproar.  Men 
were  jabbering,  women  screaming — all  running  hither  and  thither,  in  utter 
confusion  and  excitement.  I  could  not  imagine  what  was  the  matter. 
The  centre  of  attraction  seemed  principally  to  be  about  a  young  wonmti, 
who  was  wailing  and  tearing  her  hair  in  a  most  distracted  and  distreasmg 
manner.  "  What  is  the  matter,  Arho  ?"  I  asked  of  an  Indian,  who  was 
mounting  a  horse  in  hot  haste ;  but  Arho,  instead  of  answering  my  queiyf 
kicked  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  and  flying  across  the  '*  opening,"  disappear- 
ed in  a  twinkling  in  the  bushes  of  the  forest  I  saw  several  others  jump 
upon  their  horses,  and  gallop  off  in  different  directions,  each,  apparently, 
taking  his  own  route ;  and  footmen  running  off  also  in  the  same  way,  as 
if  every  man  was  trying  to  get  away  from  the  others. 

It  could  not  be  the  proximity  of  a  hostile  tribe — ^they  did  not  use  to  send 
out  scouts  in  this  helter-skelter  style.  I  saw  my  father  giving  directions 
to  some  men  who  were  assembled  around  him,  and  I  drew  near  to  fmd 
out  what  the  rumpus  could  be  about.  As  soon  as  he  dismissed  them,  I 
approached,  and  inquired  what  it  all  meant. 

"Tahee  has  lost  her  child." 

It  appeared  that  the  girl,  a  child  of  about  my  age,  had  gone  out  to 
gather  strawberries  early  that  morning,  with  the  instruction  to  be  back  in 
an  hour — ^five  had  already  elapsed  without  her  returning,  and  the  uneasy 
mother,  on  instituting  a  search,  found  that  she  must  certainly  have  lost 
herself  in  thS  woods.  The  conch  had  been  soimded — ^which  had,  indeed, 
brought  me  back — due  search  had  been  made,  but  no  sign  could  be  found 
of  her.  This  was  the  matter.  Tahee  was  the  young  woman  lamenting 
the  loss  of  her  child,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  it  was  not.  i 
gazed  at  her  agonized  countenance — ^how  she  must  love  her  little  girl, 
thought  I ;  and  there  rushed  into  my  mind  a  thought,  which,  strange  to  say, 
had  never  entered  it  before — ^filling  it  with  a  gush  of  tendemeas— of  sadness. 

"  Chieftain,"  said  I,  to  Kahtoli,  "  where  is  my  mother  ?" 

Kahtoli  gazed  at  me  sternly  with  his  keen,  black  eyes. 

"  Boy,"  said  he,  "  you  have  no  mother !" 

"  No  mother !"  Involuntarily  I  burst  into  tears,  and  uprose  before  my 
mind^s  eye  those  heavenly  blue  eyes,  which  haunted  me  in  my  earliest 
dreams. 

''  Your  mother,  my  little  Red-Cap,  is  long  ago  dead,"  continued  Kahtoli, 
with  more  kindness,  as  he  drew  me  between  his  knees,  while  he  seated 
himself  upon  a  log ;  "  she  was  a  pale — --"  and  he  stopped  as  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  an  inadvertency. 

"  A  pale  face !"  I  exclaimed  aloud.  "The  blue  eyes !  It  is  the  blue 
eyes ;"  and  I  clasped  my  hands  with  a  sort  of  sad  joy. 

"  Ernie !"  cried  my  father,  in  a  startled  voice,  "  whi&t  know  you  about 
blue  eyes  ? — ^what  are  you  talking  about  1" 

*'  The  blue  eyes  that  I  see  in  my  sleep,  in  my  dreams.  In  the  twilight 
time,  when  I  sit  alone  on  the  old  mossy  rock  by  the  lake,  and  gaze  at  the 
stars  peeping  out — ^then,  father,  I  often  see  a  pale-face  woman's  features, 
beautiful  and  gentle,  with  blue  sad  eyes,  looking  down  tenderly  upon  me.'* 

"It  is  all  a  dream,  Ernie,"  said  he,  with  a  disturbed  brow;  "your 
mother  died  long  ago,  when  you  were  bom ;  you  never  saw  her.     I  will 
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tell  jou  more  about  her  when  you  grow  older.  Come,  we  must  find 
Tahee's  chOd.  Go  to  the  cabin,  and  stay  till  I  return,  and  I  will  talk  more 
to  you ;"  and  putting  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  he  rose,  and  strode  away 
into  the  woods. 

The  incident  created  an  interest  in  me.  I  felt  a  secret  sympathy  for 
the  bereaved  mother,  and  mstead  of  going  to  the  cabin  as  I  had  been  told, 
I  took  my  bow  and  arrows,  and  determined  to  go  out  also  in  quest  of  the 
lost  child.  Mechanically  I  wended  my  way  towards  the  lake.  On  turning 
a  cluster  of  bulrushes  higher  than  my  head,  as  I  drew  nigh  to  tlie  edge  of  the 
water,  I  espied  a  tall  heron  standing  on  an  old  log  that  jutted  out  of  the 
water ;  he  was  so  absorbed  in  eating  a  small  minnow  that  he  did  not  ob- 
serve my  approach,  and  quick  as  thought  1  drew  my  bow  and  discharged 
an  arrow  which  studc  in  his  wing.  The  heron,  \ittering  a  cry  of  distress, 
flew  up  and  fluttered  away  some  distance  into  the  woods.  I  saw  him 
alight  in  the  bed  of  a  little  rocky  brook  which  was  now  dry,  and  rushed 
after  him  to  secure  my  prey ;  just  as  I  got  to  him  and  was  fixing  another 
aiTOw,  he  flew  up  again — ^my  arrow  still  sticking  in  his  wing — and  lit 
about  twenty  yards  ofl*  on  a  dead  stump  of  a  tree.  I  discharged  my 
second  arrow  at  him,  but  missed  my  aim,  and  again  he  flew ;  again  1  fol- 
lowed him,  and  so  we  went  on  this  way,  it  must  have  been  a  mile  at  least : 
every  few  minutes  he  would  alight,  and  just  near  enough  to  tempt  me  to 
follow  him  on,  in  hopes  of  his  giving  up  at  last  when  his  wound  weaken- 
ed him  more.  At  length  as  we  both  issued  out  into  an  open  savanna, 
the  arrow  fell  from  his  wing,  and,  relieved  of  his  encumbrance,  the  heron 
mounted  higher  into  the  air  and  soared  away  out  of  sight.      • 

Hot,  tired,  and  out  of  breath,  1  sat  down  on  a  bank  of  moss  at  the  foot 
of  a  solitary  old  post-oak,  to  rest  myself.  Confound  that  heron,  what  a 
chase  he  has  given  me !  Alas !  how  many  men  chase  herons  all  their 
lives,  who  elude  their  grasp  at  last  when  they  have  run  themselves  down 
in  the  contest. 

Having  rested  myself,  I  got  up  and  commenced  a  search  for  the  arrow 
the  bird  had  let  fall.  In  hunting  about  amongst  the  grass  for  it,  I  found  a 
beautiful  bunch  of  large  ripe  strawberries,  and  childlike,  in  a  few  mmutes 
I  forgot  everything  eke  In  picking  strawberries,  which  grew  in  great  abun- 
dance over  the  savanna.  I  went  on  picking  till  I  got  my  cap  ^11,  when  I 
thought  again  of  my  arrow,  and  renewed  my  search ;  but  after  a  few  minutes 
spent  in  vain,  I  gave  it  up,  and  turned  to  wend  my  way  homeward ;  and  I 
hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  or  to  cry  with 
vexation,  when  I  found  that  1  was  utterly  at  a  loss,  and  did  not  know  which 
way  to  go.  I  had  got  nearly  into  the  middle  of  the  plain  around  which 
were  woods  in  every  direction,  and  so  uniform  in,  their  appearance,  that 
they  aflbrded  no  landmark  for  me  to  go  by ;  and  I  could'nt  tell  for  the  life 
of  me  which  way  I  came  into  the  prairie.  There  was  the  old  post- 
oak — I  had  entered  the  opening  near  to  that;  but  unfortunately  just  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  me,  stood  another  post- 
oak,  and  they  seemed  to  be  twin-brothers,  precisely  like  it  for  all  the 
world ;  they  bol^  stood  out  In  the  plain  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
wood,  both  had  a  mossy  bank  at  their  root,  both  had  broken  scraggy  tops, 
—in  fact,  the  woodsman  knows  that  these  are  characteristics  of  all  post-oaks 
in  openings.  They  are  all  exactly  alike.  This  was  exceedingly  perplex- 
ing, but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  must  choose  between  them  ;  so  I  set 
off  for  one  at  a  hazard,  «nd  from*thence  re-entered  the  woods.  I  had  not 
gone  a  hundjed  yards  before  I  thought  I  must,  as  is  always  the  case,  have 
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taken  the  wrong  oak,  but  on  looking  about  I  &nded  I  saw  the  same  old 
burnt  stump  on  which  the  heron  had  once  perched  in  my  pursuit  of  hira. 
But  how  many  burnt  stumps  are  there  in  the  woods !  m  fiw^,  I  had  been 
so  intent  upon  watching  the  heron,  that  I  took  no  particular  notice  which 
way  I  was  going,  nor  of  any  landmarks  to  guide  myself  by,  never  dreaming 
of  getting  lost  for  a  moment 

Here  is  a  pretty  piece  of  work,  thought  I,  for  me  to  come  out  here,  and 
against  my  Other's  orders  too,  searching  for  a  lost  child,  and  to  turn  in 
and  get  lost  myself. 

Soon  after,  scratching  about  in  the  bushes  a  bit,  I  came  to  a  little  ^*  dry 
branch,''  and  now  I  thought  I  was  certainly  right.  I  examined  carefully 
the  bed  of  the  stream  to  see  whidi  way  the  water  had  run,  which  I  could 
easily  tell  by  the  '^  wash''  ^d  the  disposition  of  the  pebbles,  and  knowing 
that  it  emptied  into  the  little  lake,  1  reflected  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to 
follow  it  down.  With  a  mind  much  at  rest  from  this  clue  I  fancied  I  had 
obtained,  I  followed  on  and  on,  thinking  at  length  that  the  lake  was  a 
very  long  way  off,  but  never  despairing ;  until,  after  following  its  meander- 
ings  for  about  three  or  four  miles,  I  found  that  it  terminated  not  in  the 
lake  as  I  had  hoped  and  anticipated,  but  in  a  small  running  brook,  and 
then  my  heart  sunk  within  me,  and  I  sat  down  and  had  a  cry  over  it.  But 
I  soon  saw  that  crying  would  never  mend  the  matter,  and  b^an  to  find  a 
little  more  hope — ^this  unwearying  hope,  what  would  a  man  do  if  it  were 
to  forsake  him  ?  I  rdiected  that  the  brook  must  empty  into  a  lai^e  river — 
there  was  in  my  ideas  but  one  river,  at  least  I  knew  of  no  other — and 
that  was  the  one  which  ran  near  our  encampment.  If  I  could  readi  that 
river,  and  find  the  place  where  we  landed  when  we  moved  down  from  our 
former  huts  to  the  new  settlement,  I  would  recognize  it  at  once,  and  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  my  way  from  thence  to  the  settlement. 

Refreshing  my  parched  hot  lips  with  a  draught  of  its  cool  water,  and 
resting  a  few  moments  on  its  banks,  I  continued  my  way,  through  mucb 
beautiful  scenery,  but  not  much  regarded  by  me  in  my  present  anxious 
state  of  mind ;  and  wandering  on  along  its  circuitous  and  tangled  course 
through  the  woods — ^night  found  me  still  on  my  weary  way. 

As  the  haze  of  twilight  began  to  enshadow  the  silent  boundless  forest 
around  me,  I  sat  down  on  a  log  which  had  fallen  across  the  stream,  and 
gave  myself  up  for  lost. 

While  my  mind  was  buoyed  up  with  hope  and  uncertainty,  I  had  tra- 
velled on,  anxiously,  it  is  true,  but  never  giving  up  in  despair,  nor  sufier- 
ing  the  depression  of  spirit  which  would  sometimes  come  over  me  to  take 
thorough  hold  of  my  mind.  But  now  ten  minutes  of  the  agony  of  despair, 
utter  hopeless  despair,  sunk  like  a  leaden  weight  into  my  heart.  I  thought 
of  the  distress  of  my  father.  I  had  witnessed  that  morning  the  effect  pro> 
duced  on  Tahee  by  the  loss  of  her  child,  and  she  had  several  others  to 
soothe  her  sorrow.  Kahtoli,  he  had  but  me— and  I  must  die  in  these 
gloomy  woods.  How  drear  and  desolate  everything  now  looked !  With  the 
effulgent  impulse  of  a  child,  I  commenced  calling  to  my  &ther,  and  "  Kah> 
toll !  Kahtoli !"  rang  through  the  dark  around ;  but  the  orily  answer  was, 
the  wild  mocking  echo  of  my  own  words.  By  the  grim  dusky  shades  of 
the  forest  it  sounded  to  me  as  the  voice  of  some  child-hating  woodsprite 
I  had  awaked,  and  I  could  almost  imagine  his  glimmering  horribleness  of 
features  grinning  out  from  the  dark  recesses  in  sheer  malicious  delight  at 
my  terror  and  misfortune.    It  seemed  like  the  weird  howling  of  some  evil 
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demon  as  it  ranfl  and  rolled  with  a  hollow  ooncassion  down  the  shadowj 
Tista  of  trees.    I  stopped  calling — ^those  hollow  echoes  affrighted  me. 

The  airj  hooting  of  the  gray  owl,  the  chOdlike  cry  of  the  fox,  the 
chirpiog  of  insects,  and  the  croaking  of  swamp-frogs,  these  were  sounds 
familiar  to  me,  and  at  times  were  not  without  a  certain  pleasure  to  my 
ear.  But  now,  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  forest,  away  from  all  that 
resembled  humanity,  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  alone,  lost — they  had  a 
mysterious  sounding  that  thrilled  a  secret  terror  through  my  bosom. 

But  as  it  grew  darker,  the  stem  necessities  of  my  situation  caused  me 
to  awaken  from  the  sort  of  bodily  insensibility  and  mental  delirium  of 
despair  into  which  I  had  &llen.  I  must  prepare  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
woods,  in  the  safest  and  most  comfortable  manner  that  I  could  under  the 
circumstances. 

And  now  once  relinquishing  that  delusive  and  tenacious  hope  of  finding 
my  way  1:>ack,  strange  to  say,  I  felt  in  some  measure  relieved,  and  began 
to  speculate  on  plans  for  the  future.  I  felt  in  the  buckskin  pouch  by  my 
fflde,  and  found  a  clasp-knife,  given  by  my  fether,  and  which,  as  a  rare 
luxury  among  savages,  I  prized  highly ;  there  was  also  a  few  arrow-heads, 
a  ball  of  cord  for  bowstrings,  a  lariat  which  Papin  had  just  been  learning 
me  to  throw.  I  had  also  a  small  tomahawk  in  the  belt  which  fastened  my 
buckskin  hunting-shirt ;  a  few  fish-hooks  completed  my  equipment : — small 
store  to  commence  life  with !  However,  I  did  not  repine ;  I  grew  more 
cheeiful  on  discovering  what  implements  I  had  to  fight  against  the  attacks 
of  fiend  hunger. 

I  began  to  speculate  on  the  idea  of  living  hermit-wise  in  the  woods  by 
myself.  I  will  build  me  a  little  wigwam  h^  the  side  of  this  pretty 
stream.  It  was  now  summer-time,  I  remember.  I  will  try  and  find  in 
some  dark  grotto,  or  by  the  side  of  some  tiny,  shining  fountain,  a  little 
silky-haired  feiry-girl,  to  live  with  me  and  be  my  wife. 

Again  I  fancied — ^what  silly  dreams  I  always  had ! — that  the  medicine 
man  of  our  tribe  would  find  out  by  his  conjurations  where  I  was ;  and 
when  I  awoke  in  the  morning  I  would  find  myself  lying  snug  in  my  little 
pallet  at  home,  with  Ophie  by  my  side.  • 

But  meantime  1  must  kindle  fire  to  serve  for  warmth — for  the  nights 
even  at  this  season  of  the  year  were  damp  and  chill  from  the  heavy  dews ; 
and  I  fondly  hoped  that  its  light  might  be  seen  at  the  camp,  and  answer  as 
a  beacon  to  guide  them  to  the  little  lost  wanderer.  And  besides,  I  wanted 
it  to  keep  me  company,  A  fire,  whether  of  faggot  or  candle,  is  so  cheery 
and  lifelike,  that  it  seems  quite  like  a  companion  to  a  solitary  man. 

So  I  searched  for,  and  succeeded  in  finding  the  dry  excrescence  or  fun- 
gus, which  grows  on  some  trees,  called,  by  backwoodsmen,  "  spunk,"  and 
which  makes  capital  tinder.  Afler  many  futile  efforts  I  succeeded  in 
kindling  it  with  my  knife  and  broken  flint,  and  then  I  soon  had  a  big 
roaring  fire  by  an  old  log.  Afler  sitting  up  awhile,  watching  the  wild  hue 
which  it  shed  on  the  foliage  of  the  trees  above  and  around  me,  and  the 
flickering  phantasies  of  the  long  shadows  it  cast  around,  looming  till  lost  in 
the  utter  darkness — for  there  was  no  moon,  and  the  gray  twilight  grew 
into  a  dense  blackness  the  instant  mv  fire  shot  up  its  flame — lost  in  the 
utter  darkness  which  bounded  with  its  eternal  infinitude  of  blackness  the 
little  scope  of  my  vision. 

I  made  of  the  strawberries  in  my  cap,  which  I  had  carried  rather 
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mechanioally  than  from  design,  in  my  hand  all  day,  a  scanty  sapper;  and 
nestling  myself  in  some  dry  leaves,  my  little  wearied  limbs  soon  found 
their  much  needed  repose  in  a  deep  dreamless  slumber. 

.^ 

VII.  — FOREST  LIFE. 

Ths  sun  was  high  in  the  east,  and  shining  with  a  cloudless  beam  upon 
the  gladsome  earth  when  I  awoke.  I  had  been  too  much  accustomed  to 
sleeping  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air  to  experience  any  ill  effects  from 
it,  so  1  arose,  rested  and  refreshed,  and  throwing  aside  my  moccasins  and 
hunting- shirt,  I  made  my  matutinal  ablutions  in  a  deep  place  I  found  in 
the  brook,  and  then  dug  some  grubs,  cut  me  a  rod,  and  fixing  thereto  my 
fishing-line,  after  a  few  minutes  angling  I  caught  half  a  dozen  little  perdi  out 
of  the  brook,  roasted  them  on  the  embers  of  my  fire,  which  had  not  all 
gone  out,  and  breakfasted  thereon  with  much  relish.  This  done,  1  wander* 
ed  on  do¥m  the  course  of  the  stream  until  I  came  to  a  place  where  I  re- 
solved to  pitch  my  tent,  and  carry  out  my  plan  for  a  hermit's  life.  Hie 
place  that  I  selected  was  no  other  than  a  gigantic  old  sycamore,  which  was 
hollow  within,  and  formed  a  cell  nearly  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Tius  had 
two  entrances,  which  might  be  termed  a  door  and  window,  consisting  of 
two  apertures,  one  large  one  at  the  base,  and  a  smaller,  eight  or  nine 
feet  above,  which  would  just  admit  my  body. 

Knowins  that  there  were  bears  and  panthers  in  the  country,  though  I  had 
seen  none,  1  determined  to  stop  up  the  lower  one,  and  make  my  way  of 
egress  by  the  upper  hole.  « 

I  labored  for  three  or  four  days,  until  I  filled  up  the  lower  part  of  the  tree 
with  stones  from  the  brook,  up  above  the  orifice  at  the  base,  and  then  I  had 
a  safe  and  comfortable  dwelling-place,  rather  inconvenient  of  access,  how- 
ever, for  I  had  to  climb  to  it.  The  orifice  was  so  small  that  no  wild 
animal  of  a  size  that  I  would  fear,  could  enter  it,  and  I  felt  comparatively 
safe  in  my  den.  I  filled  the  bottom  with  long,  dry  tree-moss,  which  made 
a  very  pleasant  couch..  I  subsisted  on  roots,  fish,  and  such  small  game  as 
I  could  shoot  with  my  bow,  or  catch  in  traps,  in  the  making  of  which  I  was 
quite  an  adept. 

Of  course  I  grew  heartily  tired  of  my  hermitage  ere  long ;  and  as  no 
bright-eyed  fairies  came  to  cheer  my  loneliness,  I  had  many  a  heart-sinking 
yearning  for  home  and  the  society  of  my  father  and  friends ;  but  1  at 
length  grew  accustomed  to  it,  and  would  no  doubt  have  finally  degenerated 
*  into  something  between  a  Nebuchadnezzar  and  a  Chimpanzee,  had  fortune 
not  brought  about  my  deliverance  from  the  captivity  in  which  Nature  was 
holding  me. 

I  occasionally  saw  a  bear,  or  a  cougar ;  but  as  I  made  a  point  to  keep  out 
of  such  bad  company  as  much  as  possible,  and  was  also  very  nimble  in 
running  up  small  saplings  which  those  burly  creatures  could  not  scale,  I 
contrived  to  evade  them,  and  the  advances  which  they  sometimes  seemed 
inclined  to  make  towards  a  more  intimate  acquaintance. 
I  dwelt  in  the  old  sycamore  for  I  suppose  about  a  month — though  it  seemed 
an  age  to  me — ^without  seeing  sign  or  trace  of  anything  human  but  myself. 
I  did  catch  a  young  squirrel,  which  I  tamed,  and  1  think  I  should  have  died 
with  loneliness  but  for  its  companionship  ;  it  proved  a  great  solace  and 
pleasure  to  me,  and  I  even  began  to  grow  somewhat  contented  with  my  lot, 
when  one  morning,  before  I  had  issued  out  of  my  tree,  I  was  startled  by  a 
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wild  wanrhoop  anddealy  buistixig  upon  my  tonrop^triekea  ear,  and  tba  in- 
stant after,  the  report  oi  a  volley  of  rifles  rang  through  the  woods. 

On  peeping  cautiously  out  of  my  hole,  I  saw  on  the  brow  of  a  hOl,  aoma 
five  or  six  hundred  yards  off,  a  party  of  Indiana  on  horseback,  drawn  up  in 
battl^  array,  some  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  and  some  distance  to  the 
right  a  larger  party,  galloping  around  them,  as  if  making  demonstrations 
towards  a  chaige,  and  yet  unwilling  to  attempt  it ;  the  ower  band,  though 
less  in  number,  having  the  advantage  of  aupevior  position.  Thou^  some* 
whatalarmed  at  their  hostile  attitude,  I  still  could  not  bui&el  a  joy  to 
behold  human  beings  once  more,  and  to  find  some  chance  ofiEbred  for  a  re- 
lease from  my  forced  exile  in  the  solitary  woods.  But  my  rejoicing 
diminished,  when  I  saw  at  length  tiiat  one  party  were  Sioux  and  the  other 
Aricarees — ^both  sworn  enemies  of  my  father  and  his  tribe ;  and  I  knew  that 
if  either  of  them  should  discover  me  and  find  out  who  I  was,  that  I  would 
never  see  my  kindred  again,  and  be  in  great  dahger  of  my  life ;  so  I  deemed  it 
best  not  to  reveal  myself,  and  resolved  to  lie  as  dosely  cnso<Mioed  in  my  den 
as  possible,  hoping  that  I  would  stand  a  good  diadce  not  to  be  discovered* 

I  continued  to  watch  their  manoeuvres,  and  at  length  saw  the  Aricarees, 
who  were  the  larger  force,  divide  into  two  parties,  to  drive  their  adver«a» 
ries  from  their  position,  which  they  soon  did,  by  sending  one 'party  around 
the  hill  to  mount  it  on  the  other  side,  while  the  other  kept  them  engaged  in 
firont.  Very  soon  the  engagement  became  gmteral,  and  after  a  bloody 
fight  the  Aricarees  vanquiidied  the  others,  drove  them  from  the  field,  ana 
took  several  prisoners,  whom  they  scalped  and  slaughtered  upon  the  field. 

About  the  time  that  the  afiray  drew  to  a  dose,  a  Sioux  warrior,  who 
had  fought  with  great  desperation,  had  his  horse  shot  from  under  him,  and 
he  instantly  disengaged  himself  and  took  to  his  heels,  and,  as  fate  would 
ordain  it,  he  took  ri^t  towards  my  hiding  place.  Several  Aricarees  set 
out  in  pursuit,  and  Just  as  he  came  to  the  very  base  of  my  sycamore,— I 
had  withdrawn  my  head,  but  I  could  hear  him  running;  he  was  shot — ^and 
the  report  had  hardly  ceased,  before  I  heard  him  fall  heavily  at  my  very 
feet 

The  Aricarees  came  up  to  take  his  scalp,  and  in  ^ing  so,  they  doubt- 
less observed  the  stones  which  filled  the  lower  hole  in  t£e  tree,  and  per- 
haps, also,  where  my  footsteps  had  worn  smooth  the  grass  around  its  base, 
for  I  heard  one  of  them  make  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  make  some 
remark  to  his  companion,  about  ^'curitree," — ^for  I  could  understand 
something  of  their  language,  there  being  several  renegadoes  in  our  tribe. 
The  next  thing  one  of  them  came  scrambling  up  the  t^ee,  and  poked  his 
ugly  painted  face  into  my  door.  ^^Wah!"  he  exclaimed,  ^* papoose! 
wild  papoose  in  the  hollow !"  and,  seizing  me  by  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
he  dragged  me  out  as  he  would  a  raccoon,  nearly  breaking  my  back  in 
doing  so. 

The  Indians  were  infinitely  surprised,  and  did  not  know  what  in  the 
world  to  make  of  it,  as  the  one  who  had  dimbed  after  me  dropped 
me  in  their  midst. 

They  seemed  even  somewhat  inclined  to  be  afraid  of  me  at  first,  sup 
posing  that  I  was  some  wood-sprite.  But  this  was  only  for  an  instant,  for 
one  of  them  suddenly  caught  hold  of  my  velvet  coronet,  and  holding  it 
aloft,  exclaimed : 

"  Wu-ulla !,  Pawnee— Pawnee !" 
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At  this  they  all  set  up  a  shout,  and  one  of  them  thrust  the  butt  of  has 
lance  under  my  short  ribs,  saying,  in  my  own  language,  "  Speak,  Pawnee, 
speak." 

Which  I  inmiediately  did  at  the  top  of  my  lungs.  Finding,  however, 
that  no  present  hurt  was  intended  me,  I  spoke  to  the  man  who  had  ad- 
dressed me  in  Pawnee,  and  told  him  my  situation,  and  gave  a  brief  account 
of  my  adventuries. 

He  then  asked  my  name,  and  if  I  was  not  Kahtoli's  diild. 

I  had  artifice  enough  to  deny  the  latter,  and  gave  a  fictitious  name. 

After  much  questioning,  which  I  answered  as  artfully  as  I  could,  I  was 
at  length  mounted  behind  a  warrior,  who  gave  me  to  understand,  that  if 
I  made  any  attempt  to  escape,  a  rifle  ball  would  stop  me  at  once ;  so  I 
deemed  it  best  to  remain  quiet  where  I  was. 

This  parley  did  not  last  long,  however,  for  they  almost  inmiediately  s^ 
out  at  a  full  gallop,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Sioux. 

We  continued  the  chase  nearly  all  day,  but  overtook  only  a  few  strag- 
glers, who  were  inmiediately  scalped.  Towards  evening  we  changed  our 
course,  and  struck  out  towards  the  east,  and,  after  a  few  hours  trot^  came 
to  a  place  where  we  made  a  halt  for  the  night. 

The  brave  behind  whom  I  was  placed,  was  the  same  who  had  pulled 
me  out  of  my  hole.  He  informed  me  when  we  halted, — ^for  he  had  scarce- 
ly spoken  a  word  to  me  during  the  day,  though  he  had  ascertained 
dbat  I  spoke  his  language  well  enough  to  comprehend  him, — tiiat  I  be- 
longed to  him,  by  the  right  of  discovery,  I  suppose,  and  that,  as  he  had  no 
son,  he  would  adopt  me,  if  I- was  willing  to  live  with  him ;  if  not,  he  would 
swap  me  to  a  friend  for  a  rifle  that  he  coveted,  who  would  make  a  slave 
of  me.  To  this  friendly  proposition,  which  was  as  welcome  as  it  was  un-  < 
expected,  I,  of  course,  readUy  acceded.  He  then  informed  me  that  his 
name  was  Jahenee,  and  also  gave  me  a  new  name,  which  I  have  now  for- 
gotten, having  borne  it  for  so  short  a  time. 

Jahenee  was  a  grum  old  Indian,  and  a  great  glutton,  but  he  treated  me 
with  tolerable  kindness.  At  night  he  tied  my  hands  behind  me,  and  made 
me  sleep  by  his  side. 

The  next  day  we  journeyed  still  to  the  eastward  all  day,  and  so  continued 
for  two  or  three  days. 

It  was  evident  that  the  band  was  on  a  journey  of  some  importance, 
from  the  seriousness  of  their  demeanor,  the  bee-line  which  they  pursued, 
and  the  circumsp^ctness  with  which  they  rode  during  the  day,  and  set  their 
watch  at  night  What  they  were  after,  I  could  not  divine ;  and  knowing 
that  it  was  utterly  useless,  I  never  thought  for  a  moment  of  asking  them. 

I  grew  mighty  tired  of  them,  however,  and  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  led  me  to  resolve  on  taking  leg-bail  the  first  opportunity.  It  was 
the  fourth  day  of  our  march,  that  one  morning  my  master's  brother,  just 
as  we  were  about  starting,  gave  his  horse,  a  very  fiery  animal,  into  my 
charge,  to  hold  while  he  discharged  a  rusty  load  out  of  his  rifle,  for  the 
purpose  of  wiping  it  out  and  re-loading  it.  The  report  of  the  piece  fri^t- 
ened  the  horse  in  some  way :  he  reared  and  plunged,  and  getting  Uie  bri- 
dle out  of  my  hands,  set  ofl*  at  a  gallop.  J ahenee's  brother  was  great- 
ly enraged,  and  running  up  to  me,  struck  me  a  blow  with  his  fist  that  pros- 
trated me  to  the  earth ;  and  I  verily  believe  would  have  killed  me,  but 
for  the  interference  of  my  adopted  &ther.    He  seemed  resolved,  howev^, 
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(o  have  a  further  reYeoge  on  me  for  this  unintentional  offence,  for  he  came 
to  Jahenee  that  night,  and  accused  me  of  stealing  his  knife ;  whereupon, 
without  any  other  evidence,  I  received  a  severe  drubbing,  and  a  lecture  on 
the  baseness  of  thieving,  to  which,  as  1  was  innocent,  I  paid  no  heed. 

After  I  had  been  tied  as  usual,  and  lain  down  to  sleep,  I  overheard  my 
new-made  enemy  persuading  his  brother,  that  as  I  was  a  dishonest,  trifling 
little  whelp,  he  had  better  sell  me,  and  offered  to  take  me  off  of  his  hands, 
and  made  a  large  offer  for  me.  Jahenee  seemed  not  so  unwilling,  and  I 
became  convinced  that  I  was  about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  my  enemy. 
I  felt  a  secret  presentiment,  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  preconcerted 
scheme  in  him,  even  to  the  firing  his  rifle  to  alarm  the  horse,  and  that  he 
had  some  sinister  scheme  in  view,  but  what,  I  could  not  discover.  My 
opinion  afterwards  was,  that  he  wanted  to  ransom  me  to  obtain  money  to 
gratify  his  dram-drinking  propensities.  Had  I  thought  so  at  the  time,  how- 
ever, I  would  not  have  opposed  the  arrangement ;  but  as  it  was,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  my  escape  as  soon  as  I  possibly  could.  As  I  lay  under  a 
huge  old  tree,  through  whose  tremulous  leaves  the  cold  stars  were  twink- 
ling brightly  down,  Isaw  a  grape-vine  swaying  to  and  fro  from  a  horizon- 
tal limb  right  over  my  nose ;  and  the  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  that 
if  I  could  but  get  my  arms  untied,  I  could  climb  that  vine- into  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  tree  and  hide  myself  there.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they 
would  never  think  of  looking  for  me  in  such  a  place,  right  over  their  very 
heads ;  and  besides,  it  appeared  my  only  chance,  for  I  was  right  by  the 
side  of  Jahenee,  from  whom  I  could  not  move  a  peg  without  his  know 
ing  it,  and  the  sentinels  were  all  around  me,  and  the  vine  hung  so  tempt- 
ingly in  my  reach,  and  almost  touched  me.  But  how  to  get  my  hands 
loose.  There  seemed  no  way  for  that,  and  I  lay  beating  about  in  my 
brain  for  an  expedient,  and  finally  almost  gave  up  in  despair,  when,  feeling 
something  uncomfortable  beneath  me,  1  rolled  slightly  over,  so  that  I 
could  feel  it  with  my  hands,  and  with  joy  discovered  that  it  was  a  sharp 
angular  rock  jutting  up  out  of  the  ground.  I  lay  motionless  until  every 
one  was  &st  asleep,  and  the  hard  breathing  of  old  Jahenee  heard  at  my 
elbow — and  the  sentinel  unable  to  observe  me  for  the  interdrooping 
boughs  of  the  old  beech,  when  1  commenced  to  saw  my  hands  back  and 
forth  over  the  sharp  stone,  that  the  continued  attrition  might  wear  the 
cord  asunder.  Jt  was  wrapped  threefold,  and  a  long,  weary  time  did  it 
seem  to  me  that  I  was  scraping,  scraping  across  it.  Some  hours  at  least 
must  have  elapsed  ere  1  felt  the  fibres  untwist,  yield,  and  come  asunder. 

Just  at  the  Yery  instant,  Jahenee  turned  over,  and  laid  his  brawny  arm 
over  my  body.  I  trembled  lest  I  had  been  discovered ;  but  after  a  few 
moments  of  breathless  suspense,  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  a  move- 
ment in  his  sleep.  In  turning  over  with  his  face  towards  me,  I  saw  a 
small  shining  object  slide  from  his  breast  and  fall  to  the  ground ;  it  was  a 
small  keen  couteau  de  chasse,  which,  when  he  turned  over,  fitting  loosely 
in  its  case,  fell  out.  I  made  a  movement  to  extricate  my  body  from  his 
embrace ;  slight  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  cause  him  to  hug  me  closer.  I 
looked  at  the  polished  blade  lying  in  my  grasp.  1  saw  his  neck  exposed 
so  as  to  reveal  the  jugular  vein.  I  knew  that  to  sever  it  was  instant 
death.  It  is  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  savage,  anatomy — such  as 
teaches  how  to  murder  most  effectually.  I  paused  an  instant,  half  afraid — 
not  of  committing  murder — I  had  never  been  taught  that  killing  an 
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enemy,  under  any  ciapoomstence,  was  aught  but  a  pfaiseworthy  deed ;  but 
ibr  fear  that  I  might  not  do  it  as  effectufldly  as  I  wished. 

I  to<4c  the  knifo  in  my  hand,  felt  its  edge — ^no  razor  kemer — tiie  ex- 
posed suT&oe  of  his  neok  lay  up  temptingly  in  view.  I  raised  np  as  mncli 
as  the  sDperposition  of  his  arm  would  permit,  and  passed  the  blade  ra- 
pidly across  his  neck.  I  attempted  to  clap  my  hand  over  his  month  in 
the  instant  that  the  black  jet  of  blood  spurted  out,  but  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  with  the  bound  of  a  tiger,  uttered  a  wild  yell,  and  fell  heavily  to  die 
ground.  In  an  instant  the  whole  troop  were  on  their  leet ;  but  fortonatel  j 
it  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  I  caught  hold  of  the  vine  and  conxmenced  dimb- 
bag  up  as  rapidly  as  I  oould ;  but  to  my  infinite  horror  and  dismay,  I  had  not 
ascended  three  feet  before  it  twisted  arpund  with  a  crackling  noise,  and  broke, 
the  whole  oommg  crashing  with  me  to  the  ground,  in  utter  loss  what  to  dos 
I  rolled  over  and  over  down  the  little  slope,  when  suddenly  I  was  precis 

Sitated  into  a  hc^e  full  of  leaves  some  five  or  six  feet  deep.  Thought  I, 
ere's  the  p]aee  for  me  to  hide ;  and  I  grovelled  in  the  damp  leaves  and 
sticks  to  throw  them  above  jne.  My  hand  stuck  down  at  one  time  ftr- 
ther  than  it  did  before,  and  seemed  to  pass  entirely  through  the  leaves 
and  trash  that  clogged  up  the  hole  into  an  empty  space  beyond ;  on  at- 
tempting to  widen  this  passage,  by  pulling  up  some  sticks,  inunediately  the 
whole  concern  gave  way,  and  I  went  thundering  down-^the  Lord  knows 
where — ^until  I  lit  in  a  bank  of  mud  and  rocks  that  nearly  broke  my  neck. 
My  fall  must  have  been  at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet.  I  lay  for  a  while 
half  stunned,  and  when  I  collected  myself  sufficiently  to  iget  up,  I  found 
myself  in  supreme  darkness.  I  knew  that  I  had  tumbled  into  a  cavern, 
but  what  to  do,  or  how  to  dispose  of  myself,  J  could  not  imagine.  I  heard 
tiie  enraged  shouts  of  the  Inc^Qans  above  ground,  and  I  feared  above  all 
things  a  discovery,  so  I  resolved  to  grope  my  way  farther  into  the  cave, 
to  get  as  far  out  of  their  reach  as  possible,  and,  moreover,  to  find  a  drier 
standing  ground  than  the  wet  bank  of  mud  into  which  I  had  fallen. 

I  got  down  and  crawled  along  on  my  hands  and  knees  for  some  di»> 
tance,  without  encountering  any  obstruction. 

The  place  was  consumedly  wet  and  chilly,  and  being  every  instant  in 
mortal  dread  of  tumbling  into  some  hole  or  pool,  and  breaking  my  head, 
you  may  imagine  I  had  not  a  very  comfortable  time  of  it.  I  was  r^oiced 
to  find,  however,  that  I  was  getting  farther  and  fiurther  from  my  noisy 
friends  above,  and,  at  length,  the  sound  of  their  voices  ceased  entirely. 
I  traveled  onward,  sometimes  downward,  sometimes  with  an  upward 
tendency,  but  generally  on  a  level  with  the  horizon.  1  was  frequently  non- 
plused with  opposing  walls,  wet  and  clammy ;  sometimes  I  broke  my 
nose  against  a  stalactite ;  sometimes,  from  the  echos  of  the  fragments  of 
rocks  I  disengaged,  I  fancied  I  was  in  a  large  chamber,  and  again 
I  oould  feel  the  walls  above  and  around  me  in  some  narrow  passage,  and, 
occasionally,  I  got  into  a  cul-de-mc,  and  had  to  retrace  my  steps.  Finally, 
I  came  into  a  room  which  seemed  very  much  warmer  and  drier  than  the 
rest,  and  I  found  a  dry  bed  of  sand,  which  felt  absolutely  comfortable. 
For  the  first  time,  as  I  seated  myself  upon  it,  the  possibility  of  my  getting 
lost  in  the  intricacies  of  the  cavern  occutred  to  my  mind — and  here  I 
would  have  to  starve  to  death  in  this  clammy  prison. 

How  cruel  is  nature,  thought  I ;  at  one  time  she  holds  me  captive  in 
the  wilderness ;  then  man  relieves  me  of  that  bondage,  and  dooms  me  to 
a  worse ;  then  the  bowels  of  the  earth  inhume  me  in  their  humid  dungeon. 
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I  gave  up  all  hope,  and  lay  mjaelf  down  to  dte,  &x  I  )sxum  that  ib 
would  be  utterly  impossible  fi>r  me  to  retrace  my  steps^  a  thing  whioh 
had  never  stmek  me ;  while  fear  of  discovery  by  the  moensed  Ancareea, 
whom  I  knew  would  Q&y  me  alive,  urged  me  onward  into  the  eatwgled 
bowels  <^  the  cave.  Weariness  fuiaUy  overcame  my  feans,  and  I  sank 
into  a  disturbed  sleep. 


VIII.  — A   MONSTER. 

Imagine  my  astonishment  on  awaking  to  find  the  warm  sunbeams  cm 
my  slumberous  eyelids,  and  my  ears  regaled  with  the  melody  of  diorri 
birds !  I  looked  around  me,  and  fancied  that  I  must  have  died  durkig 
the  night,  and  that  I  had  awakened  in  the  Elysian  fields  of  the  Land  of 
Shadows*  The  most  beautiful  landscape  I  ever  beheld  lay  befbre  me ;  a 
grassjy  savannah,  enamelled  with  superb  flowers,  and  bordered  on  either 
side  by  a  wall  of  graceful  forest,  skirted  to  the  ground  with  a  canopy  of 
verdant  foliage.  At  the  bottom  of  the  savanna  stretched  out  a  broad, 
magnificent  river,  whose  green,  mirrory  surface,  was  silvered  over  with  the 
morning  rays  of  the  sun,  which  hung  like  a  gemmed  badge  of  honor  on 
the  breast  of  morning,  above  the  line  of  blue  dreamy  hills  that  loomed 
up  across  the  river.  What  a  change  from  the  rocky  recesses  of  the  earth 
I  had  laid  me  down  in !  For  some  minutes  I  was  so  entranced  with  the 
glorious  prospect  around,  that  I  Could  hardly  realize,  on  looking  behind 
me,  to  find  the  dark  entrance  of  a  cavern  in  a  hill-side,  and  to  discover 
myself  sitting  in  its  mouth  on  the  very  bed  of  sand  I  had  laid  down 
upon. 

I  had  come  out  of  the  cavern  in  the  night  without  knowii^  it,  and  slept 
in  the  open  air  of  heaven  ! 

I  discovered  that  I  had  a  famous  appetite  for  breakfast,  now  that  I  was 
no  longer  in  the  land  of  shades ;  and  I  further  discovered  that  I  had  not 
the  means  of  making  one.  I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  into 
what  country  I  had  arrived,  for  it  was  very  evident  that  I  had  not  come 
out  of  the  cave  by  the  same  hole  I  had  entered,  so  I  concluded  that  I 
would  clamber  the  hill,  and  reconnoitre. 

On  reaching  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  taking  a  peep  at  the  other  side,  I 
was  by  no  means  pleased  on  discovering  the  camp,  where  I  had  left  my 
friends  the  night  before,  and  still  less  to  observe  some  of  them  still  linger-* 
ing  about  it ;  and  my  displeasure  grew  to  the  highest  pitch  when  I  saw 
three  or  four  Aricarees  on  the  hill,  not  three  hundred  yards  off,  and  I  de- 
termined to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat ;  but  alas !  too  late — for  just  as  I 
moved  off,  one  of  them  uttered  a  loud  exclamation,  and  a  rifle-ball  went 
ringing  by  my  ear,  as  1  disappeared  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  had  the 
hill  between  us;  but  I  saw  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
reach  my  cave  before  they  could  get  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  though  I 
went  bounding  down  its  side  Jike  a  young  deer. 

In  this  dilemma  I  saw  before  me  an  old  pine,  which  some  hurricane  had 
blown  up  by  the  roots,  laying  its  huge  form  in  my  path ;  the  mass  of 
roots  at  its  base  raised  its  trunk  some  foot  or  so  from  the  ground,  and  the 
bark  had  peeled  off,  and  flapped  over  the  sides  so  as  to  make  an  enclosed 
hole .  beneath.  I  crawled  in  under  this  flap,  and  found  myself  snugly 
concealed  in  it    There  was  not  more  than  space  for  me  to  lie  in ;  and  as 
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the  least  movement,  almost,  would  have  caused  the  bark  to  tmnble  o^  it 
may  readily  be  imagined  that  I  did  not  lie  very  comfortably.  In  a  min- 
ute I  heard  the  Indians  hallooing  on  this  side  the  hill,  and  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  my  hiding-place,  and  the  most  of  them  passed  by. 
But,  as  &te  would  have  it,  two  misbegotten  knaves  came  to  the  very 
tree,  and  one  of  them  even  got  on  top  of  it.  I  trembled  with  alarm ; 
when,  at  that  very  moment,  I  Mt  something  crawling  on  my  body — a  cold, 
smooth  surface  glided  over  my  hand,  up  on  my  breast— on  my  neck — 
God  of  heaven !  on  my  cheek — ^the  shining,  scaly  head  of  a  huge  rattle- 
snake on  my  very  cheek  !  and  his  glistening,  cunning,  fitscinating  eyes 
within  two  inches  of  mine — his  breath  on  my  very  lips.  I  moved  not — 
not  a  muscle  or  a  nerve,  for  I  knew  it  was  deatfah--death  from  within  and 
without ;  but  the  cold  sweat  stood  like  beads  upon  my  forehead — it  pass- 
ed along  over  my  eyes,  over  my  forehead,  and  went  on,  imharming. 
Reader,  in  that  fearful  moment  I  suffered  the  pangs  of  death  itself. 

"  Wah-hoi !"  exclaimed  the  Aricaree,  jumping  off  of  the  log  in  af&ight, 
*^  snake !  snake  with  the  whistling  tail,  under  the  log.  He's  not  here — ^let 
OS  go."    And  they  both  set  off  at  full  speed  to  rejoin  their  companions. 

I  do  think  that  moment — that  moment  of  infinite  relief,  was  one  of  the 
happiest  of  my  life.  I  lay  under  that  log  the  livelong  day  without  budg- 
ing a  peg,  and  as  the  shades  of  evening  drew  on,  I  crawled  out,  half-starv- 
ed, m  going  down  to  the  river  to  assuage  my  thirsty  for  I  saw  no  pos- 
sibility of  getting  anything  to  eat,  what  should  I  stumble  over,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  but  a  big  "  cooter,"  or  land  terrapin,  who  apparently  was 
making  for  the  water  with  the  same  intention  as  myself.  I  immediately 
seized  upon  this  god-send,  and  having  drunk,  I  repaired  to  the  cave  to 
make  a  meal  of  him.  I  had  my  knife  and  flint  still  in  my  possession,  and 
I  lost  no  time  in  kindling  a  fire  in  the  cave,  so  that  its  light  might  not  be 
seen,  and  despatched  my  "  cooter,"  cooked  him,  and  repasted  thereon  with 
great  satisfaction  to  myseif. 

This  done,  I  issued  out,  and  not  entering  the  neighborhood  I  was  in,  de- 
termined to  start  on  a  journey.  I  took  the  river  for  my  due,  knowing  no 
other,  and  having,  for  my  only  object,  to  get  out  of  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Aricarees. 

I  traveled  all  night,  scarcely  stopping  a  moment,  and  towards  day -break, 
being  afraid  to  travel  in  daylight,  1  ensconced  myself  in  the  thick  foliage 
of  a  tree,  near  the  river-bank,  and  finding  a  place  where  1  could  repose 
safely  in  the  branches,  I  was  soon  snoozing  away  snugly.  It  was  not  un- 
til towards  evening,  that  1  was  awakened  by  a  strange  noise,  like  the  echo- 
ing of  a  wood-chopper's  axe,  with  a  dull  distant  sound,  away  up  the  river. 
It  sounded  more  like  that  to  me  than  anything  else,  and  yet  it  was  too 
k)ud,  too  continued,  and  reverberated  with  a  hoarser  sound,  and  seemed 
to  be  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  where  I  was.  As  it  grew  nearer,  the 
sound  seemed  utterly  novel  to  me,  and  I  listened  to  ita  monotonous 
paugh  !  pattgh  I  with  an  excited  interest,  as  it  re-echoed  from  one  side  of 
the  river  to  the  other.  For  a  long  time  my  eager  gaze  caught  nothing  to 
associate  with  this  strange  sound ;  but  presently  I  saw  a  curl  of  white 
smoke  rising  from  the  trees  around  a  bend  in  the  river,  which  seemed  like 
a  fire  kindled  on  the  bank ;  then  a  round  ring  shot  up ;  and  now  it,  like 
the  noise,  seemed  to  be  approaching,  and  it  came  up  in  successions  of 
puffs  ;  and  at  every  paugh  I  a  wreath  of  white  smoke  would  mount  into 
the  air. 
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I  was  riveted  with  wonder  as  I  saw  it'  A  huge^  incomprehensible  object 
heaved  in  sights  and  came  rushing  down  the  river.  I  never  had  seen  the 
like  before, — ^never  had  dreamed  of  it  in  my  wildest  reveries.  I  knew  of 
nothing  analc^ous.  At  first  it  seemed  to  me  some  terrific  water-devil, 
with  fiery  eyes,  two  tall  homSy  and  enormous  wings,  folded  up  on  each 
side.  As  it  drew  nearer,  and  I  could  distinguish  better,  I  saw  people 
walking  about  on  it,  and  I  fimcied  the  whole  thing  a  wild  and  unaccounta- 
ble chimera  of  some  mighty  magician ;  though  I  could  not  even  then 
persuade  myself  that  the  hoarse,  panting,  swift  rushing  monster,  was  not 
mstinct  with  life.  When  I  saw  it  turn  its  head  towards  me  and  come 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  its  flaming  eyes  grow  brighter  and  brighter,  and 
when  I  saw  that  the  people  who  crowded  it  were  not  Indians,  but  strange 
looking  creatures, — some  right  white,  others  perfectly  black — ^I  became 
convinced  that  it  was  a  devil,  and  those  were  his  imps  ;  and  as  it  came 
rushing  right  towards  me,  I  was  so  overwhelmed  with  terror  and  amaze- 
ment, that  I  stood  transfixed  and  motionless.  At  length  it  touched  the 
shore,  and,  as  it  did  so,  it  gave  such  a  hideous,  ear-rending  yell,  that  I 
tumbled  down  on  the  ground  in  a  paroxysm  of  fear.  After  laying  thus  on 
my  face  until  it  ceased  its  unearthly  scream,  I  summoned  courage  enough 
to  look  up,  and  at  length  crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees  behind  a  pile  of 
wood,  wluch  lay  cut  up  in  a  huge  heap  near  by.  Peeping  through  the 
cracks  of  tius,  I  saw  four  or  five  of  the  imps  come  on  shore — ^the  most  of 
them  black,  and  frightfully  ugly,  and  direct  their  steps  right  towards  the 
log  pile  behind  whidi  I  was  ensconsced ;  near  me  was  a  thick  branched 
tree,  and  picking  up  a  handful  of  stones,  to  defend  myself  with  in  case  of 
necessity,  I  nimbly  mounted  into  it.  Here  I  sat  securely,  and  watched  the 
movements  of  the  imps  on  shore,  quailing  in  every  nerve  as  the  monster 
occasionally  vented  one  of  its  awful  screeches,  and  belched  forth  clouds  of 
smoke,  lliose  on  shore  came  to  the  very  woodpile  and  carried  away  to 
the  monster  every  stick  of  it,  piece  by  piece ;  and  when  they  had  taken  it 
all  away,  they  returned,  each  with  an  axe,  and  began  felling  the  trees 
down  and  splitting  them  into  slips,  which  they  carried  off  in  the  same 
way.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  this  water-devil  eats  wood,  for  I  saw  some  of 
them  thrust  it  into  openings  in  front.  Just  then,  one  of  the  ugliest  of  the 
black  imps  came  to  the  tree  I  was  in,  and  stuck  his  axe  with  a  ringing 
sound  into  its  trunk.  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  I  chucked  a  pebble 
at  his  head,  which  bounced  off  again  as  if  it  had  struck  a  rock,  at  the  same 
time  calling  to  him,  in  good  Pawnee,  that  he  must  not  cut  it  down. 

The  imp  dropped  his  axe  and  ran  off  to  a  white  devil,  who  seemed  a 
chief  among  them,  and  made  some  exclamation  in  a  strange,  harsh  lan- 
guage, whidi  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  same  in  which  I  had  once  heard  my 
£ither  address  Papin  the  trader.  I  did  not  know  then  its  meaning,  but  I 
afterwards  found  out,  and  it  might  have  been  translated  thus : — 

'*  Crorramighty,  massa  Captain,  heah  debble,  or  Injun,  on  in  de  tree,  for 
sartiun ;  he  mos'  break  my  head  wid  sometin\" 

Soon  there  was  a  crowd  around  the  tree,  calling  to  me,  and  making  signs 
to  me  to  come  down. 

I  told  them  in  Pawnee,  that  I  would  not  do  so,  unless  I  was  assured  that 
they  would  not  harm  me.  I  saw  that  I  was  not  imderstood ;  and  good 
sense  or  good  luck,  I  don't  know  which,  suggested  to  me  to  speak  to  them 
in  French,  which  I  immediately  did,  and  was  answered  by  the  white  chief, 
who  then  invited  me  to  come  down ;  and  I  did  so  without  farther  hesita- 
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tion,  now  being  oonyinoed  that  these  must  be  the  whites  I  had  been  tau^t 
to  hate  so,  since  they  spoke  their  language, — ^what  the  black  devils  could 
be,  I  could  not,  however,  make  out 

The  chiefs  stock  of  French,  I  soon  found,,  however,  to  be  even  more 
limited  than  my  own,  and  we  had  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  signs. 

''  Whence  came  vou  1"  asked  the  wlute  chief,  eyeing  me  curiously.  I 
may  remark  that  ne  was  a  stout-built,  thick-set  man,  with  rosy,  round 
face,  and  curly,  sandy  haired  whiskers.  He  wore  a  gold  ornament  on 
each  shoulder,  which*  I  afterwards  was  told  was  a  badge  of  his  rank  as  a 
warrior.  He  had  a  good  humored  blue  eye,  and  a  pleasant  and  even 
handsome  appearance,  and  I  suppose  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  I  was 
pleased  with  him  on  the  whole,  but  I  thought  that  he  lauAed  too  much, 
and  was  too  undignified  in  his  behavior  for  a  chieftain.  When  he  asked 
me  whence  I  was  from,  I  laid  my  hand  on  my  breast,  and  replied  : — 

"  De  I'ouest,  Monsieur  1" 

"  Of  what  tribe  is  Monsieur  1" 

'^  Les  Pawnees,  Monsieur.    Je  suis  fils  de  Eahtoli,  chef  des  Pawnees.'^ 

"  Oh !  oui,  I  have  then  the  honor  to  speak  to  Monsieur  Kah — ^what  is 
it — ^le  cadet,  I  suppose  *?"  asked  he,  raising  his  cap  very  politely,  but  atill 
laughing,  in  a  manner  that  seemed  as  inexplicable  as  it  was  unbecoming. 

''  I  am  called  Ernie,  that  is  to  say.  Bonnet  BougeJ^ 

'^  Monsieur  Bonnet  Rouge  de  Kahtoli,  I  am  very  happy  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. How  did  you  leave  your  &ther?"  And  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  he  turned  and  spoke  in  the  harsh  language  to  those  around^  and 
they  all  looked  at  me  and  raised  their  hats,  but  at  the  same  time  laugh- 
ing, in  a  manner  which  taught  me  that  they  and  the  white  chief  were 
ridiculing  me.  The  blood  mounted  into  my  face,  and  taking  out  my 
knife,  1  made  a  blow  at  the  chief  which  nearly  cut  off  one  of  hu  fingers, 
and  sobered  his  face  into  respect  at  once. 

"  Man  cher  maiire  Emie^  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons — ^you  misunder- 
stand, I  was  only  introducing  you  to  my  friends.  I  meant  no  disrespect 
in  the  world." 

I  burst  into  tears.  Immediately  the  chief's  demeanor  changed  to  one 
of  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  he  begged  me  to  come  with  him  to  the 
'^  bateau,'*  and  tell  him  what  circumstances  caused  me  to  be  found  alone 
thus  in  the  wild  woods. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  lost  in  the  woods  for  two  moons,,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  get  back  to  my  father. 

He  spoke  very  kindly  to  me,  and  repeated  his  invitation  to  go  with 
him,  pointing  to  the  boat.  I  told  him  that  I  was  afi'aid  of  the  water- 
smoke  demon ;  at  which  he  only  laughed,  and  told  me  that  it  was  only 
a  bateau,  and  would  do  me  no  harm ;  that  les  IVancais  used  it  to  travel 
on.  His  explanations,  kindness  and  entreaties,  finally  prevailed  on  me  to 
go  with  him,  especially  as  he  would  do  all  that  he  could  to  assist  me 
to  find  my  parents  and  friends. 

I  went  on  board  with  him,  the  planks  and  ropes  were  drawn  in,  the 
curious  bateau  was  shoved  off  by  the  sooty  imps  whom  the  chief  told 
me  were  slaves,  and  soon  the  waugh!  waughing  recommenced,  and  we 
were  now  skimming  over  the  waters  of  the  great  Mississippi. 

(TobecoBtiBved.) 
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WILLIAM  DAEAAH  KSLL£T« 

Thx  subject  of  our  biographical  notice  for  this  month)  is  widely  known 
as  an  active,  energetic  «id  radical  member  of  the  great  Democratic  Party ; 
while  in  his  own  immediate  sphere  of  action,  he  is  also  universally  recog- 
nized as  an  ardent  friend  of  humanity,  a  zealous  collaborator  in  every  effort 
for  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  community,  and  a  helper  in  every  good 
work.  We  commend  his  history  to  the  younger  portion  of  our  readers 
as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which,  under  the  operation  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions, talent,  honor  and  industry,  will  secure  for  their  possessor  his  ap- 
propriate position,  by  thdr  own  force,  against  all  disadvantages,  and  with- 
out a  resort  either  to  the  patronage  of  the  influential,  or  the  arts  of  the 
demagogue.  Let  the  young  man  of  intellect  and  industry  learn  from  its 
recital  that  there  is  a  path  open  for  him  also  to  reputation  and  fortune,  in 
which  he  may  walk  freely,  and  still  keep  his  fair  fame  unspotted  to  the 
end. 

William  Darrah  Kbllst  was  bom  in  llie  Northern  Liberties  of  Phila- 
delf^a  in  the  i^ring  of  1814.  His  paternal  family  was  from  Salem  coun- 
ty, New-Jersey;  his  grandfather.  Major  John  KeUey,  having  served 
throughout  the  revolutionary  war,  and  at  its  dose  retired  to  his  farm  in 
that  county.  His  son,  David  Kelley,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  inherited  from  him  a  small  estate,  but  early  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  followed  the  business  of  a  watchmaker  and  jeweller,  and 
where  he  married  Miss  Hannah  Darrah,  a  lady  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsyl* 
vania,  who  is  still  living  at  an  advanced  age  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
her  now  prosperous  son.  Mr.  Kelley  fell  into  pecuniary  difficulties  dur- 
ing the  financial  troubles  that  accompanied  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812- 
15,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  too  common  folly  of  endorsing  the 
paper  of  others.  His  business  was  broken  up,  and  he  was  stripped  of  his 
worldly  possessions.  He  soon  afterwards  died,  leaving  his  family  in  very 
straiten^  circumstances,  when  William,  who  was  the  youngest  of  the 
diildren,  was  but  two  years  old. 

His  mother,  thus  left  with  a  dependent  family  of  three  daughters  and  a 
son,  succeeded  in  maintaining  herself  reputably,  and  bringing  up  her  child- 
ren creditably.  Her  son  was  sent  to  a  neighboring  school  until  eleven 
years  of  age,  when  he  left  it  finally,  with  only  the  rudiments  of  an  ordi- 
nary English  education — the  rest  being  left  to  his  own  exertions.  He 
served  for  some  time  as  errand  boy  in  a  bookstore,  and  afterwards  entered 
the  office  of  Jasper  Harding,  of  the  Pennsylvania  biquirer,  as  copy-reader, 
where  he  remained  until  his  fourteenth  year.  He  then  apprenticed 
himself  to  the  firm  of  Rickards  &  Dubosq,  manufacturing  jewellers,  untQ 
twenty  years  of  age,  leaving  the  shelter  of  his  mother's  roof,  and  taking 
up  his  residence  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Dubosq,  where  he  continued  until  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  apprentioeslup.  During  this  period  he  felt  keenly 
the  deficiencies  of  his  early  education,  and  sought  to  remedy  it  by  reading. 
Books  beiog  difficult  of  access,  he  united  with  a  number  of  his  companions 
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to  found  the  Youth's  Library,  afterwards  called  the  Pennsjlvania 
Institute,  which  accumulated  a  library  of  about  two  thousand  volumes, 
and  sustained  for  several  years  an  annual  course  of  lectures,  a  number  of 
iheia  towards  the  last  by  its  own  members.  Tlie  original  members  and 
officers  of  this  association  were  nearly  all  apprentice  boys.  It  exerted  a 
most  happy  influence,  and  was  not  dissolved  until  its  early  members  were 
scattered  abroad,  or  had  become  too  deeply  involved  in  active  business  to 
attend  to  it  as  formerly. 

His  indenture  expired  in  the  spring  of  1834,  the  'period  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment  which  followed  the  struggle  of  the  United  States  Bank 
against  the  government  of  the  country,  in  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  ope- 
rations of  the  Bank,  the  consequent  excitement  and  ^'  panic"  were  intense. 
The  friends  of  the  Bank,  exasperated  to  madness  by  the  firm  stand  of  the 
administration,  and  the  waning  fortunes  of  ^  the  monster,"  used  every 
effi)rt  to  inflame  the  public  mind  against  Greneral  Jackson  and  his  mea- 
sures. It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  at  this  day,  the  feeling  that  prevaUed. 
In  a  struggle  of  the  money  power  to  maintain  its  authority,  and  even  the 
existence  of  its  most  efficient  instrument,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  most 
desperate  measures  should  be  resorted  to.  The  honest  convictions  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  were  on  one  side— the  interests,  real  or  fancied,  of 
the  mercantile  class,  on  the  other.  There  was,  therefore,  developed  a  new 
phase — ^new  in  our  country,  at  least— of  the  old  war&re  between  capital 
and  labor.  In  the  hard  hand  of  every  unit  in  the  masses  of  labor  was  a 
vote,  and  it  was  determined  that  capital  should  control  those  votes  and 
use  them  for  its  own  purposes.  Workmen,  notoriously  democratic,  were 
turned  out  of  shops  and  manufactories  incontinently.  The  most  valuable 
workmen  were  at  once  discharged  for  the  crime  of  participating  in  a  "  Jack- 
son" meeting.  Hie  writer  knew  of  an  instance  in  Philadelphia  at  this 
period,  in  which  a  tailoress  was  refused  work,  because  her  brother  had  spo- 
ken at  a  democratic  gathering.  On  the  removal  of  the  deposites  firom 
the  United  States  Bank,  this  system  of  coercion  was  pushed  to  its  farthest 
limits.  Petitions  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposites  were  circulated  in 
the  &ctories  and  workshops,  and  those  who  refused  to  sign  were  marked 
for  speedy  discharge.  Depression  of  business  was  the  ordinary  plea  for 
such  discharge ;  the  depression  being  of  course  ascribed  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  workmen  were  insolently  told  that  "  manufacturers  could 
not  support  those  that  supported  their  enemies." 

With  such  scenes  as  these,  young  Kelley  became  painfully  familiar  dur- 
ing the  latter  portion  of  his  apprenticeship.  Nurtured  from  childhood  in 
the  good  old  democratic  &ith,  and  loving  its  cause  with  all  the  intensity 
of  an  ardent  and  impulsive  nature,  he  could  not  but  be  excited  to  v^e- 
ment  protest  and  resistance.  He  labored  earnestly  to  strengthen  the 
spirits  of  his  democratic  fellow  workmen  against  this  tyranny.  Many  of 
them,  dependent  entirely  upon  their  labor,  and  having  a  helpless  &mily, 
were  disposed  to  succumb.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  his  subsequent 
intense  energy  of  purpose  and  power  of  vehement  declamation  was  de- 
veloped by  these  exciting  times.  In  his  last  year  of  service,  a  town  meet- 
ing was  called,  into  whidi  the  friends  of  the  Bank  determined  to  intro- 
duce the  popular  element,  by  calling  upon  the  manufacturers  and  master 
mechanics  to  march  their  men  in  procession  to  the  place  of  assemblage. 
A  refusal  to  enter  the  line,  was  of  course  to  be  the  signal  for  dischai^e. 
Though  still  a  minor,  and  an  apprentice,  Mr.  Kelley  took  an  adave  part  in 
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resistiDg  tMs  attempt  at  petty  oppression.  He  adroitly  made  his  appeal 
to  the  manly  sympathies  of  the  Federalist  workmen  of  his  own  branchu 
He  implored  them  not  to  £ud  in  this  proscription  of  their  fellows,  and  the 
appeal  was  suooessiuL  They  resolved  to  abstain  from  the  meeting,  or  to 
go  to  it  individually,  thereby  vindicating  their  own  independence  in  se- 
curing that  of  their  democratic  brethren. 

He  attained  his  freedom,  therefore,  during  a  season  of  extreme  jdepres- 
sion,  which  all  the  forms  of  fancy  business  were  the  first  to  feel,  and  the 
last  to  recover  from.  Neither  had  his  course  been  such  as  to  conciliate 
the  favor  of  employers  of  opposite  political  tendencies.  Failing,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  employment  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  it 
elsewhere;  and  in  February,  1835^  obtained  a  situation  with  Messrs. 
Clark  ds  Curry,  of  Boston,  where  he  remained  about  four  years,  pursuing 
his  business  with  unremitting  industry.  His  peculiar  branch  of  the  trade 
was  enamelling,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  excelled.  It  was  a  branch  of 
the  art  at  that  time  but  little  imderstood  in  this  country,  and  it  conse- 
quently yielded  him  a  much  greater  income  than  other  branches  of  the 
business.  He  appears  to  have  pursued  it  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ar- 
tist, as  well  as  the  skill  of  a  cunning  workman.  The  writer  has  heard  him 
allude  to  the  pleasure  he  experienced  at  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
oostly  and  highly  embellished  set  of  gold  cups  which  were  ordered  from 
the  firm  for  the  Imaum  of  Muscat.  In  this  instance,  the  skill  of  the  work- 
man obtained  from  the  Massachusetts  Mechanics'  Association  the  award  of 
a  gold  medal  to  the  firm  that  employed  him.  We  may  be  pardoned  a 
word  of  digression  upon  the  injustice  of  this  system,  for  the  fact  in  ques- 
tion is  not  without  its  daily  parallel.  In  all  similar  associations  the  same 
mistake  is  made  at  each  distribution  of  rewards.  If  they  are  intended  to 
foster  skill  and  talent,  the  praise  should  be  given  to  the  brain  that  plans 
and  the  hand  that  forms  the  work,  and  not  to  the  capital  that  merely  fur- 
nishes the  material  and  pockets  the  profits.  It  is  hard  enough  to  have  the 
capitalist  forever  standing  as  middle-man  between  the  worker  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  work  to  take  his  lion's  share  of  the  proceeds.  When,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  all  the  credit  and  encomium  go  to  him  also-— the  workman, 
unknown  and  unrecognised  in  the  obscurity  of  his  shop,  has  little  induce- 
ment to  strive  for  greater  perfection  in  his  art.  Let  us  hope  that  a  better 
day  is  at  hand,  when  the  claims  of  the  operative  shall  be  duly  regarded  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others. 

During  his  residence  in  Boston,  Mr.  Kelley  was  not  careless  of  mental 
improvement,  although  he  pursued  his  business  with  steady  industry.  He 
read  perseveringly,  and  gathered  around  him  such  a  choice  collection  of 
standard  literature  as  is  seldom  seen  in  the  humble  apartment  of  a  me- 
chanic. His  reading  was  well-selected,  and  an  unusually  retentive  mem- 
ory enabled  him  to  profit  by  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  most  others.  Neither 
did  his  political  fervor  abate.  His  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  great 
distinctive  principles  of  American  Democracy  never  grew  cool  for  a  mo- 
ment. Much  of  his  leisure  time  was  devoted  to  political  and  historical 
reading,  and  to  the  details  of  party  organization.  It  was  now  that  his 
peculiar  talent  as  a  public  speaker  was  first  recognized.  His  style  may 
have  been  crude  and  juvenile,  but  it  was  fresh,  vigorous  and  impetuous ;  and 
he  soon  became  a  favorite  with  the  masses  of  the  party.  In  the  demo- 
cratic papers  of  that  day,  his  name  occurs  frequency,  in  association  with 
those  of  Bancroft,  Brownson,  and  A.  H.  Everett    He  also  commenced 
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the  Gultiyation  of  a  written  style  with  enviable  sueoess ;  and,  even  while 
gtill  in  the  work-shop,  his  nune  appears  in  more  thaa  one  prograaune  of 
lectures,  with  those  of  Quuming  and  Emerson. 

In  reference  to  his  history  while  at  Boston,  we  extmot  the  following 
from  an  article  in  Elihu  Burritt's  Christian  Citizen.  It  is  from  the  poi 
of  T.  Drew,  Esq.,  the  junior  editor  of  the  Citizen,  by  whom  it  is  eonduofe- 
ed  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Burritt  in  Europe. 

**  It  was  our  ^ood  fortune,  when  an  apprentdce-boy  in  Boston,  to  enjoy  die  in- 
timate companionship  of  this  now  eminent  jurist  and  philanthropist,  who  was 
then  a  journeyman  mechanic,  devotinghis  days  to  hard  manual  toil,  and  his  nifhts 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  We  were  made  a  wiser  and  a  better  ooy 
through  the  influence  of  his  instruction  and  example ;  and  scores  of  young 
men,  who  were  then  our  companions,  but  who  are  now  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  can  say  the  same.  And  we  rejoice,  as  no 
doubt  they  do,  that  our  early  iHend  now  occupies  a  position,  which  enables 
him  to  impress  the  influence  of  his  noble  nature  upon  a  whole  conununity,  and 
carry  forward  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  wise  and  good,  in  the  commonwealth  which  shows  its  appreciation  of  his 
worth,  by  elevating  him  to  one  of  its  most  important  and  responsible  trusts.** 

Being  persuaded  by  his  numerous  friends,  as  well  as  by  his  own  incli- 
nations, Mr.  Kelley  imally  resolved  to  abandon  his  calling  for  thjB  study  of 
the  law,  and,  with  that  view,  returned  to  Philadelphia.  He  here  was  entered 
as  a  student  at 'law  in  the  office  of  Col.  James  Page,  the  then  postmaster, 
in  March,  1839.  He  pursued  his  studies  industriously  and  perseveringly, 
and  with  a  success  that  was  proved  by  his  admission  to  practice  as  an  at- 
torney, of  the  several  courts  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  April  17lh, 
1841.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  at  once  ac- 
quired a  busmess  that  yielded  him  a  comfortable  sup^rt.  His  political 
labors,  and  his  connection  with  numerous  literary  and  philanthropic  asso- 
ciations, gave  him  a  very  large  acquaintance.  Very  few  men,  certainly,  were 
acquainted  with  so  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  all  kndw  him  in  some 
connection  creditable  to  himself,  and  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  his 
manliness,  integrity,  and  intelligence. 

Even  before  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Kelley  took  a  warm  and  ac- 
tive part  in  the  politics  of  his  native  state.  Popular  as  a  speaker,  his  in- 
fluence grew  stronger  every  day.  He  possesses  unusual  gifts  as  a  popular 
orator,  and  his  friends  have  sometimes  regretted  that  the  qiuet  duties  of 
the  bench  have  taken  l^m  out  of  the  arena  in  which  he  shone  so  oonspicn- 
ously.  To  a  tall  and  vigorous  frame,  he  imites  an  expressive  and  mobile 
play  of  features,  and  a  voice  of  unusual  depth  and  power.  The  writer 
remembers  standing  at  the  north-east  gate  of  Washington  Square,  and 
distinctly  hearing  him  address  a  day-meeting  at  the  other  end  of  the  State- 
House  yard,  notwithstanding  the  noises  of  the  street.  The  warmth  and 
energy  of  his  speeches  roused  and  attracted  his  auditors,  so  that  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stand  was  always  loudly  called  for,  and  enthusiastically  cheer- 
ed. He  enjoyed  at  this  period  a  popularity  and  influence  seldom  attained 
by  one  of  his  age.  When  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  in  referring 
to  his  efforts  to  allay  the  public  excitement,  consequent  on  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  in  1842,  spoke  of  him  as  the  "  tribune  of  the  people," 
there  may  have  been  some  extravaganee  in  the  expression,  but  certainly 
no  other  man  in  Philadelphia  deserved  the  compliment  as  well. 

In  the  canvass  of  1844,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  to 
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the  Presidency,  his  aid  was  paitilealarly  efficient.  The  natiooal  election  was 
preceded  by  a  gubernatorial  contest,  upon  which,  in  the  then  balanced  state 
of  parties  in  Pemisylvania,  the  result  of  the  presidential  contest  was  felt, 
on  all  sides,  greatly  to  depend.  It  therefore  became  an  object  of  primary 
imrportance  to  secure  the  election  of  Francis  R.  Shunk,  then  nominated 
for  the  first  tune.  The  enei^es  of  the  Democratic  Party  were  strained  to 
the  utmost,  and  it  was  only  by  a  small  majority  that  it  was  successful, 
after  a  struggle  of  unusual  excitement  and  duration.  During  the  cam- 
paign Mr.  Kelley  traversed  the  state,  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  company 
with  Mr.  Shunk,  addressing  meetings  in  many  of  the  eastern  counties. 
Wherever  he  was  heard,  his  practical  good  sense,  his  g^iuine  republicaor 
ism,  and  his  enthusiasm  in  the  great  cause  for  which  he  was  battling,  left 
a  mark  which  assuredly  remained  until  the  ballot-boxes  were  counted  in 
October.  Mr.  Shunk  was  elected,  and  the  triumphant  election  of  Mr. 
Polk  soon  followed,  completing  the  great  democratic  victory.  To  the 
latter  Mr.  Kelley  contributed,  not  only  in  his  own  state,  but  by  his  stir- 
ring appeals  to  the  people,  during  a  canvassing  tour  through  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  states  of  New-Jersey  and  Delaware. 

On  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Shunk,  in  January,  1845,  he  appointed  the 
Hon.  John  K.  Kane,  Attorney-General,  by  whom  Mr.  Kelley  was  deputed, 
in  conjunction  with  Francis  Wharton,  Esq.,  to  conduct  the  prosecutions  in 
the  courts  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia.  To  a  young  lawyer, 
hardly  initiated  into  practice,  this  was  a  post  at  once  of  honor  and  respon- 
sibility ;  nor  was  the  latter  diminished  by  the  important  state  trials  arising 
from  the  riots  of  1845.  On  the  part  of  Mr.  Kelley,  as  well  as  his  col- 
league, these  prosecutions  were  conducted  with  skill,  fearlessness  and 
energy.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  firm  and  capable  administra- 
tion of  justice  to  which  Mr.  Kelley's  exertions  so  much  contributed,  averted 
a  threatened  civil  war.  In  a  few  weeks  their  exertions  restored  Philadelphia 
from  the  aspect  of  a  garrisoned  dty  to  its  usual  peaceful  appearance,  and 
iJie  prindpal  offenders  were  within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary.  In  a  few 
months  more,  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  out  of  her  own  treasury,  and  by 
the  assessment  of  her  own  judicial  tribunals,  had  restored  the  edifices : — 
churches  not  a  few,  and  dwellings,  which  we  trust  the  future  historian  will 
not  too  accurately  count, — ^which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  frantic  zeal 
of  an  armed  mob. 

One  of  the  last,  and,  as  the  writer  conceives,  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
acts  of  Grovemor  Shunk's  administration,  was  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Kelley  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  this  court  are  vested,  not  only  the  usual  powers  of  a  county 
court,  but  equity  powers  of  the  highest  character,  and  an  exclusive  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction.  In  the  discharge  of  the  important  trust  thus  imposed 
upon  him,  Judge  Kelley  has  united  to  the  industry  and  capacity  that  have 
always  characterized  him,  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  mond  wants  of  the 
community,  and  an  untiring  energy  and  boldness  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judicial  functions.  His  decisions  have  been  stamped  not  only  by  clearness 
of  perception  and  vigor  of  reasoning,  but  by  a  general  and  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  profession,  for  which  even  his  friends 
had  scarcely  given  him  credit.  Since  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  his  con- 
nection with  party  organization  has  of  course  ceased ;  and  his  course  on 
various  occasions,  shows  that  he  is  too  pure  and  honest  to  allow  the  zeal 
of  the  partisan  to  suUy  the  judicial  ermine.    Stall,  his  devoti(A  to  the  car- 
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dinal  doctrines  of  a  radical  and  progreeaive  democracy  remains  on- 
impaired. 

His  judicial  position,  however,  has  not  taken  from  Judge  Kelley  his 
interest  in  public  movements  of  a  general  character.  In  all  that  oonoems 
the  elevation  of  the  laboring  community,  and  the  development  of  the  rich 
resources  of  his  native  state,  his  interest  is  deep  and  abiding.  To  his 
eloquent  appeals,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  eminent  men  by  whom 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Rail-road  was  projected,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
due  the  completion  of  that  gigantic  enterprise.  To  his  exertions,  in  con- 
nection with  those  of  Bishop  Potter,  and  a  few  friends  of  education,  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  establishment  of  public  night-schools  in  Philadelphia,  for 
those  whose  daily  employment  would  otherwise  cut  them  off  from,  all 
means  of  instruction.  This  project  was  an  onward  step  in  the  diffusion  of 
the  blessings  of  education  of  a  most  important  character.  By  it,  the  means 
of  instruction  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  youth  whose  days  are 
spent  in  the  workshop  or  the  brick-yard,  and  whose  evenings  heretofore  had 
been  too  generally  passed  at  the  street  comers.  Prior  to  his  elevati<Mi 
to  the  bench,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  ability  with  which  he  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  capital  punishment ;  and,  while  he  has  never  hesitated 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  the  state,  both  as  prosecuting  officer  and 
criminal  judge,  he  still  expresses  his  conviction,  that  the  interests  of  society 
demand  the  absolute  repeal  of  all  laws  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death. 

Although  his  reputation  has  been  mainly  that  of  a  politician  and  orator, 
he  is  far  from  deficient  in  ability  as  a  writer.  His  style  is  clear,  terse  and 
oompressed,  and  his  thoughts  eminently  rational  and  practical.  An  ad- 
dress before  the  democrats  on  the  4th  of  July,  1841,  a  lecture  on  the 
philosophy  of  history,  and  one  on  education,  are  among  his  printed  pro- 
ductions. The  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  House  of  Re&ge 
for  colored  juvenile  delinquents  at  Philadelphia,  published  by  the  mana- 
gers of  the  institution,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style,  both  of  thinking  and 
writing.  In  it,  his  perspicuous  reasoning,  concise  style  and  warm  philan- 
thropy, alike  appear.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  e^^tracts.  He  had 
been  speaking  of  the  amelioration  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  the  im- 
portance of  education,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  refined  tastes,  as  preven- 
tives of  crimes : 

**In  this  field,  Pennsvlvania  was  emphatically  the  pioneer.  Her  statesmen 
were  the  first  to  recognise  in  the  convict  a  brother  and  co-heir  of  heaven,  and 
to  embody  in  the  penal  system  of  a  great  commonwealth  the  snblime  morality 
of  the  Gospel.  While  they  protected  society  by  the  safe  seclusion  of  the  ot- 
fender,  they  endeavored  to  make  his  seclusion  compatible  with  self-respect  and 
hope  for  the  future.  Separating  the  convict  from  his  companions  in  crime,  they 
provided  him  with  instruction  in  some  available  trade  or  calling,  that,  when  he 
again  entered  the  busy  world,  he  should  possess,  indefeasibly,  the  means  of  gain- 
ing an  honest  livelihood.  Beholding  in  him  a  man,  they  desired  to  make  him  a 
law  nnto  himself,  to  quicken  and  develop  his  intellect,  arouse  his  moral  senti- 
ments, and  impress  and  ennoble  him  by  the  power  and  beauty  of  holiness. 
Supplanting  the  whipping-post  by  the  moral  instructor,  they  made  room  for  an 
extensive  library  by  removing  the  rows  of  muskets,  which,  nol ding  the  felon  in 
check,  had  silently  taught  him  that  force  was  society's  only  law ;  and,  having 
restrained  him  from  association  with  the  vicious  and  degraded,  they  invited  the 
wise  and  good  to  visit  his  lonely  cell,  and  strengthen  him  in  the  maintenance  of 
good  resolTes  by  their  counsel  and  encourap^ement.  Knowing  the  value  of 
habits  of  industry,  and  the  coldness  and  suspicion  the  discharged  convict  must 
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encounter^  they  gave  bim  an  interest  in  tbe  results  of  hia  labor  as  a  substantial 
and  appreciable  evidence  of  their  desire  to  restore  him  to  tbe  unrestrained  en- 
joyment of  tbe  legitimate  pleasures  of  life.  Henceforth,  leaving  vengeance  to 
Him  to  whom  it  belonn,  society  was  to  protect  itself^  not  by  punishing,  but  by 
reforming,  the  crimind.  Bars  and  bolts  were  still  to  restram  him ;  but,  mean- 
while, loving  sympathy  was  to  strive  to  soften  his  indurated  heart,  wisdom  to 
enlighten  his  darkened  mind,  and  religion  to  awaken  his  dormant  soul." 

**  Many  of  these  apprentices  are  worthy  farmers'  sons.     The  father's  well- 
tilled  farm  will  support  the  family ;  but  is  too  small  to  be  again  divided.    The 
son  must,  therefore,  carve  out  his  own  fortune.    He  is  now  a  well-grown  boy, 
and,  having  enjoyed  the  example  of  his  father's  temperance  and  industry,  the 
care  and  counsel  of  his  fond  mother,  and  such  slender  means  of  education  as  the 
wayside  school  afibrds,  he  turns  his  steps  towards  the  city,  as  the  field  of  widest 
and  most  varied  enterprise.    His  object  is  the  acquisition  of  a  trade,  by  which 
he  may  gain  an  honest  and  independent  livelihood.    When  his  heart  swells 
with  recollections  of  home,  he  turns  to  the  future,  and  thinks  of  the  happy  time 
to  come,  when,  as  a  successful  master- workman,  his  roof  shall  shelter,  and  his 
means  maintain  his  aged  parents.    Finding  employment,  he  enters  on  his  ap- 
prenticeship.   In  his  master  he  also  finds  a  friend.    Their  contract,  however,  is 
a  mere  bargain,  from  which  both  parties  expect  advantage.    The  boy  binds 
himself  to  give  years  of  willing  and  obedient  labor  as  the  consideration  ror  food, 
clothing,  and  instruction  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  the  calling  of  his  choice. 
The  master — a  kind-hearted  man  and  good  mechanic — is  cheered  in  his  toil  by 
the  hope  of  making  something  more  than  a  bare  living  for  the  little  family  with 
which  Ood  has  blessed  him.    His  home  is  in  a  respectable  neighborhood.    Em- 
bellished by  few  luxuries,  it  is  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  substantial  com- 
fort.   The  snug  parlor,  darkened  at  other  times,  is  open  to  the  family  on  Sun- 
day, or  when  a  few  friends  visit  the  master's  thrifty  helpmate.    In  tne  rear  of 
the  parlor  is  the  little  dining-room,  warmed  by  the  kitchen  stove,  around  which 
the  family  gathers  in  tbe  evening  for  the  gossip  of  the  day  and  neighborhood. 
In  the  attic  is  the  boy's  clean  and  well-made  bed.     The  little  room,  though 
well  finished,  is  without  grate  or  fireplace.    To  warm  it  through  the  long 
evenings  of  the  winter,  when  books  or  intercourse  with  young  companions  might 
eneage  him,  would  involve  the  master  in  the  purchase  of  a  stove,  fuel,  and 
lights ;  a  serious  item  of  expenditure,  which  the  custom  of  the  trade  would  not 
sanction,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case  do  not  require;  indeed,  the  boy  does 
Hot  expect  it.    He  knows  that  he  enjoys  more  comforts  than  most  of  his  class, 
and  is  grateful  for  them.     He  cannot,  however,  let  his  love  of  quiet  and  study, 
be  keen  as  it  may,  confine  himself  in  his  cold  chamber  through  the  long  winter 
evenings.     True,  he  is  not  denied — nay,  he  is  sometimes  welcomed — to  a  place 
in  the   ^  sitting-room.'     He  need  not,  however,  attempt  to  read  there ;  nor  can 
he  join  as  equal  participant  in  the  conversation.    Feeling  restraint  from  the 
presence  of  the  heads  of  the  family,  he  soon  discovers  that  he,  too,  is  a  restraint 
on  them.    His  acquaintances  in  the  city  are  few,  and  remembering  the  oft- 
repeated  admonitions  of  his  mother  agamst  evil  company,  he  is  indisposed  to 
increase  their  number ;  but  he  goes  forth  to  escape  the  irksomeness  of  home. 
And  where  does  he  go  ?     To  visit  friends  in  the  bosom  of  a  virtuous  and  intelli- 
gent family  ?     Alas,  he  is  a  stranger  !  He  goes,  however,  where  society  in  its 
wisdom  and  goodness  invites  him — to  the  street  comer,  the  hose  or  engine  house, 
the  beer  shop,  or  the  bar-room — and  if  he  go  not  speedily  thence  to  worse  places. 
But  I  need  not  follow  him.    Were  he  a  son  of  yours,  your  fears  would  indicate 
the  thousand  dangers  that  surround  him." 

His  address  on  the  "  Characteristics  of  the  Age,"  before  the  Linnsean 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  breathes  the  same  noble 
spirit.     We  will  detain  the  reader  with  but  brief  extracts : 

"I  would  not  disparage  the  value  of  the  'little  learning'  which  enables  a 
man  to  read  and  write  his  mother  tongue  with  facility.    When  *  commerce  is 
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king/  the  ability  to  do  this  is  little  less  than  essential  to  the  phyflical  weU-bexng 
of  ue  citizen.  lender  such  government  the  receipt-book  peaceably  enonm 
performs  a  large  share  of  the  functions  of  the  embattled  walls  and  armed  retain- 
ers of  the  days  when  force  was  law.  But  to  rise  above  the  commercial  value 
of  these  slender  attainments,  he  who  can  read  the  language  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  Johnson  and  Addison,  Shelley  and  Wordsworth,  has  the  key  to  the  col- 
lected wisdom  of  his  race.  The  farms  around  his  workshop,  the  property  of 
others,  present  to  his  view  a  landscape  which  is  his,  and  to  him  belongs  every 
airy  notning  to  which  poet  ever  gave  habitation  or  name.  The  sages  of  the 
most  remote  past  obey  his  call  as  counsellors  and  friends.    And  in  the  com- 

§any  of  prophet  and  apostle  he  may  approach  the  presence  of  the  Most  Hi^h. 
^he  value  of  such  a  gift  is  inestimable.    Wisdom  and  justice  would  make  it  die 

certain  heritage  of  every  child  bom  into  the  commonwealth. 

•  ♦  ♦  • 

**  The  spirit  of  commerce  is  essentially  selfish.  Voyages  are  projected  for 
profit.  The  merchant,  whose  liberal  gins  surprise  the  world,  chafliers  in  his 
bargains.  Not  for  a  man  as  a  family  of  brethren,  therefore,  are  the  blessings 
of  this  aee.  They  are  the  gifts  of  a  common  father,  but  they  come  not,  like 
light  and  dew,  insensibly  to  all.  They^mark  the  achievements  of  our  race,  and 
manifest  the  master-spirit  of  the  age",  but  hitherto  they  have  been  felt  but 
slightly  by  the  masses  of  mankind,  w  ea1±  increases ;  but  its  aggregation  into 
few  hands  takes  place  with  ever-growing  rapidity.  The  comforts  of  life 
abound ;  but  when  the  markets  of  the  world  are  glutted,  hunger  is  in  the  home 
of  the  artisan.  Over-production  causes  the  legitmiate  effects  of  famine.  The 
ingennity  of  political  economists  is  vainly  taxed  for  the  means  of  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  surplus  material  and  fabrics.  And  while  warehouse  and 
granary  groan  with  repletion,  heartless  theory  points  to  the  laboring  population 
reduced  to  want  and  pauperism,  and  with  donatio  emphasis,  inquires  if  the 
increase  of  population  cannot  be  legally  restrained  ?  The  state  of  the  market 
shows  that  there  are  more  men  than  commerce  requires,  and  a  just  system  of 

economy  would  adapt  the  supply  to  the  demand ! 

•  *  •»  * 

"  Ancient  philosophy  did  not  recognize  utility  as  an  mm.  It  contemned,  as 
mechanical  and  degrading,  the  discovery  or  invention  that  improved  man's 
physical  condition.  Socrates  invented  no  steam-engine  or  spinning-jenny.  The 
soul  was  his  constant  study.  Regardless  of  his  own  estate,  he  cared  not  for 
the  material  comfort  of  others.  Indifferent  to  the  world  himself,  he  sought  to 
raise  his  disciples  above  it.  A  disputatious  idler  and  a  scoffer  at  utility,  he 
fashioned  Plato  and  swayed  the  world  for  centuries.  Onr  philosophy  comes 
from  Bacon.  It  only  deals  with  the  wants  of  man  and  uses  of  nature.  The 
body  is  the  object  oif  its  solicitude.  Earth  is  the  field  of  its  hopes.  Time 
bbunds  its  horizon.  Fruit,  material  fruit — the  mnltiplication  of  the  means  of 
temporal  enjoyment — was  the  end  Lord  Bacon  had  in  view,  when,  denouncing 
the  schools,  he  save  his  theories  to  the  world.  Time  and  experience  have  vin- 
dicated his  methods.  But  have  they  not  also  shown,  that  a  system  which  offers 
no  sanctions  to  virtue  and  no  restraints  to  vice,  whose  only  instruments  are  the 
senses,  and  whose  only  subject  is  material  law,  may  impart  to  a  world  the  vices 
which  made  the  wisest  also  the  meanest  of  mankind." 

These  details  soffioiently  indicate  that  the  elevation  of  Judge  Kelley  to 
his  present  position  is  not  due  to  fortuitous  circumstanoes,  but  that  he  has 
worked  it  out  for  himself,  by  his  own  inherent  capacity  and  indomitable 
energy.  Still  young,  and  in  the  flush  of  bodily  and  mental  vigor,  he  has 
before  him,  in  all  human  probability,  a  long  career  of  honor  and  useful- 
ness. May  he  for  many  years  continue  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  prosperity 
that  has  always  heretofore  so  deservedly  beamed  upon  his  path ;  and  may 
many  a  meritorious  youth,  under  the  clouds  of  poverty  and  adversity, 
look  upon  his  example,  and  draw  strength  and  comfort  lh)m  its  view ! 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAl  REVIEW. 

The  great  prosperity,  which  everywhere  pervades  the  conntry,  and  every 
department  of  business,  has  pretty  efiectnally  closed  the  months  of  clamorona 
protectionists,  who  see  in  the  general  welfare,  resulting  from  extended  inter- 
coarse,  no  pretext  for  going  back  to  a  system,  which  left,  in  its  operation,  do 
very  grateful  remembrance  upon  the  public  mind.  That  the  external  trade  of 
the  country  has  been  very  large  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  current 
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compiled  a  table  of  the  revenues  of  public  works  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  the  result  is  as  follows : 

BXTXNUSB  OP  PUBLIC  WOBKS. 

^  1850.  1851.  InereiM. 

Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  April 20,434 86,881 6,446 

Erie  Rail-road,  4  montha  to  May 487,730 622,563 134,833 

PennsvlTania  Worka,  4  months  to  May 495,655 559,218 63,557 

New-York  Canals,  to  May  14th 363,261.' 522,459 159,198 

Mohawk  Bail-road,  4  months  to  May 47,680 60,329 12^49 

MichigaP  Southern,  4  months  to  May 16,403 66,180 49,477 

Michigan  Central,  2  months  to  May 82,564 130,374 47,810 

Lone  Island  Rail-road,  4  months  to  May 45,706.... 53,384 7.678 

Haztem  Railroad,  4  months  to  May 132,968 170.827 37,859 

Montgomery  and  West  Point,  Ala.,  year  to  April 128,938 148,213 19,875 

fiandusky  and  Mansfield,  3  months 9,592 36,738 27,146 

Macon  and  Western,  April 12,586 14,266 1,680 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts, 3montha.... 33,715 41,617 7,90S 

Madison  and  Indianapolis,  4  months ....69,833 110,050 40,217 

Albany  and  Schenectaday,  April 20,075 25,750 5,675 

Rutland  and  Burlington,  Apnl 12,551 22.300 9,749 

New-Haven  Rail-road,  April 33,010 51,245 18,235 

Galena  and  Chicago,  March 4,994 11,524 6,530 

2,017,515  8,674,118  656,696 

The  payments  from  the  country,  consequent  upon  the  enhanced  receipts  of 
produce,  are  satisfactory,  and  increase  the  abundance  of  money  in  the  city, 
notwithstanding  the  large  importations.  Large  as  have  been  the  importations 
of  goods,  the  demand  has  been  proportionate  ;  and  sales,  except  for  ill-assorted 
styles,  have  been  satisfactory.  The  following  is  the  value  of  dry  goods  im- 
ported, as  compared  with  last  year  r 

IMPORT  OF  DBT  GOODS  INTO  REW-TORK  FOR  FOUR  MOUTHS,  ENDING  APRIL. 

1849.  1850.  1851. 

Wool $2,543,507 $5,241,296 $5,207,331 

Cotton, 4,323,724 5.440,824 5,748,099 

Silk 5,616,627 6,329,426 8,749,584 

Flax 1,752,788 3,974,065 3,194,973 

Miscellaneons 1,471,659 935,678 1,760,688 

^^^■^■^^^""^■^^^  ■^■■^^^"^^"^^^^""  a^H^B^^^taM^MM^^ 

Total  four  months $15,708,305 $21,920,289 $35,660,679 

The  increase  this  year  has  not  been,  over  last  year,  so  great  as  it  then  was 
over  the  previous  year ;  and  in  some  descriptions  there  has  been  a  decline,  as 
woollens  and  flaxen  goods.  The  exports  of  United  States  produce  have  also 
increased  considerably.    They  have  been  from  New- York  as  follows :    '^ 

EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCE  FROM  NEW^TORX. 

1846.  1849.  1850.  1851. 

January $1,939,412... $2,109,903 $2,715,320 $3,152,744 

February 1,673,243 2,190,649 2,607,584 2,157,333 

March 1,463,529 2,687,805 2,685,634 3,976,198 

April 1,998,736 2,655,819 3,146,151 4,561,570 


Total  4  months $7,074,980 $9,844,176 $11,334^69 $13^7,885 
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For  1846,  the  last  year  of  the  old  tariff,  the  exports  of  domestic  produce 
were  thoaght  to  be  large ;  but  since  then,  corresponding  with  the  increased  im- 
ports,  they  have  gone  on  to  increase,  until  in  the  present  year  the  sales  of  the 
proceeds  of  United  States  industry  are  very  nearly  double  what  they  weie  in 
that  year.  The  efiect  of  {hese  large  sales  is  not  merely  to  sell  so  much  to  for- 
eign nations,  but  it  enhances,  by  taking  off  the  surplus,  the  Talue  of  all  that  is 
sold  at  home ;  consequently,  labor  gets  more  from  capital  for  what  is  sold  at  home, 
than  it  would  if  the  markets  were  depressed  by  the  presence  of  a  surplus.  As  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  revenues  of  the  federal  government  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  their  imports,  in  the  same  ratio  that  those  of  public  works  increase,  by 
the  swelling  volume  of  produce,  which  is  the  means  of  paying  for  the  imports. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  revenues  of  the  federal  government  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  : 

UNITXn  STATES  FXDERAL  RSVXNUE,  THREE-QUARTIBS,  ENDIH6  XABCH  31. 

Uiacellaneoiu.  Luidi.  Cuatomi.  Tot«L 

Claarter  endisg  September  30 8425,264 $317,083 ^14,764,043 $15,506,390 

December  31 59,400 533,583 8,910,240 9,503,123 

March  31 319,281 827,077 14,448,37». 15,644,737 


fi 


Total  three-qoartera  1851 803,845 ..1,677,743 38,129,^8 40^654.250 

"  1850 297^99 1,383,263 24,645,315 96,326,564 


Increase ....$505,846  $294,480  $13,477,347  $16,327,1(66 

Thus  the  customs*  revenue  for  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year,  are  orer 
thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars.     For  the  quarter  ending  with  June  last  year — 
which  completes  the  year — the  customs  were  $9,342,172.     If  they  are  the 
same  this  year — and  they  cannot  be  less — the  customs  for  the  year  will  be 
nearly  forty-eight  millions.     When  Mr.  Meredith,  in  the  fall  of  1849,  made 
his  estimates  for  the  year   1851,  and  endeavored,  on  the  Galphin  Bystem^ 
to  persuade  Congress  that  the  revenues,  under  the  present  tariff,  would  be  de- 
ficient,  and  that  a  loan  of  $16«000,000  would  be  necessary,  he  estimated  the 
customs  at  32,000,000  for  the  whole  year  1851,  or  six  millions  less  than  the 
actual  figures,  for  three  quarters.    We,  at,  that  time,  showed  wherein  his  error 
lay,  and  a  very  few  months  confirmed  our  figures.     Last  fall  Mr.  Corwin, 
having  the  benefit  of  a  year*s  experience,  and  being  already  in  the  actual  re- 
ceipt of  $14,764,043  from  the  customs  of  the  first  quarter  of  the   year,  was 
constrained  to  raise  the  figure  to  45,000,000  for  the  year ;  bat  this  sum,  he  said, 
was  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  he  proposed  to  increase 
the  duties,  as  he  said,  to  make  the  customs  more  productive.     We,  at  that 
time,  endeavored  to  show  that  the  partisan  nature  of  the  treasury  reports, 
twisting  the  truth  into  a  specious  plea  for  party  purposes,  was  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  manifest  misstatements ;  but  that  they  arose,  in  some  degree,  from 
the  inability  of  the  Secretary  to  understand  the  principles  of  commerce,  which 
in  their  operation  affect  his  department,  but  the  proper  understanding  of  which 
was  necessary  to  honest  estimates  of  his  revenue.    He  was  perpetually  in  a 
fever  about  an  *^  alarming  balance,*'  which  somebody  was  to  owe  to  somebody 
ahd  which  he  wanted  to  prevent,  by  making  consumers  pay  more  to  corporate 
producers — that  is  to  say,  to  make  capital  oppress  industry,  for  fear  industry 
should  ruin  itself  by  extravagance.     However,  his  surmises,  like  those  of  the 
Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  are  of  value  only  as  a  landmark  by  which  to  test  die 
errors  of  the  protectionists,  by  the  events  as  they  occur.     While  Mr.  Walker's 
reports  remain  a  monument  of  financial  skill,  the  writings  of  Lawrence,  Mere- 
dith, and  Corwin,  are  but  evidences  of  attempted  deception,  credulity  and  ig- 
norance. '  The  federal  revenues  are  larger  than  ever  before  ;  they  are  equal 
to  the  expenditure  ;  they  are  based  on  a  low  average  of  customs ;  and  the  ex- 
ports of  national  products,  including  gold,  are  equal  to  the  increased  importa- 
tions necessary  to  yield  a  larger  revenue ;  yet  money  is  abundant,  all  the  ave- 
nues of  trade  active,  the  banks  in  good  credit,  and  no  sign  of  that  general  in- 
solvency^adividual,  state,  and  govemment^^which,  according  to  the  letters 
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of  Mr.  Lawrence,  was  to  have  swept  over  tbe  Union,  commencing  Jnly,  1848, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  a  reduced  tariff. 

These  ample  revenues  of  the  federal  government  cause  a  large  and  active 
demand  for  specie,  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  may  mainly  be  ascribed  the 
steadiness  of  the  currency,  and  the  absence  of  undue  credits. 

The  magnitude  of  the  specie  movement  in  New- York  is  scarcely  realized  by 
the  public,  but  some  estimate  of  it  may  be  formed  from  the  following  figures. 
They  represent  the  imports  at  New- York  from  abroad,  exclusive  of  Caliiornia, 
the  California  deposits  at  the  mint,  the  monthly  exports  of  coin,  the  payments 
into  Custom  House,  and  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  New- York  Banks  and 
Sub-Treasury  at  the  close  of  each  month. 

Imports  from  Eur^M.    Depoaito  at  mhit       Exports.         Paid  Into  Treas.  Total  moranent. 

January 237,1^ 5,000,000 1,266,381 3,669,401 10,173,802 

February 164,031 3,000,000 1.007,689 2,709,702 6,891,422 

March 270,505 2,671,000 2,368,861 3,213,380 8,523,746 

April 521,605 2,860,000 3,482,182 2,669,081 9,532,868 

Total 1,193,261 13,531.000 8.125,013 12,261,564 

Hay  to  13th 50,000 3,500,000 2,200,000 1,340,000 7,090,000 

The  aggregate  of  this  monthly  movement,  receipts  and  payments,  with  the 
balance  in  banks  and  Treasury,  compare  as  follows : 

SPXCIK  ON  HAND  IN  NXW-TORK. 

la  Bank.  In  Treasury.  Total.  Aggravate  reoeipu 

and  pajrments. 

January •11,011,104 81,512,655 $12,523,759 $10,172,802 

February 9,170,000 3,410,131 12,580,131 6,881,422 

Mmreh3 8,053,000 3,803,000 11,856,000 8,523,746 

April  1 7,970,259 3,076,957 11,047,216 9,532,868 

May  13 7,967,000 4,400,000 12,367,000 7,090,000 

Thus  there  is  a  movement  of  specie  coming  and  going  equal  to  $300,000  per 
day,  or  eight  millions  per  month  ;  and  in  five  months  and  a  half  ten  millions 
have  been  exported,  and  thirteen  millions  paid  into  Custom  House,  making 
twentY*three  millions,  and  the  amount  on  hand  is  over  one  million  more  than  it 
was  SIX  weeks  since.  The  enormous  amount  of  forty-two  millions  of  dollars  in 
specie  has  changed  hands  in  this  city  in  five  months  without  attracting  much 
attention,  and  without  at  all  influencing  the  discount  of  notes. 

What  a  change  is  here  from  the  circumstances  that  attended  the  market  a 
few  years  since !  We  remember  then,  on  going  down  into  the  street,  to  have 
remarked  a  mvsterious  anxiety  upon  the  faces  of  all — groups  whispering  at  cor- 
ners— ^money  lords  shaking  their  sagacious  heads,  and  casting  furtive  glances  at 
the  United  States  Branch  Bank  building — Cashiers  moving  to  and  fro— runners 
with  notifications  calling  in  loans — Bears  happy  in  the  chances  which  pro- 
duced a  fall  in  their  favor — ^merchants  issuing  from  banks,  ruefully  regarding 
their  rejected  paper,  while  note  brokers  were  on  the  look  out  for  victims,  and 
the  discount  on  *^  uncurrent"  hourly  rising  amid  the  fierce  contentions  of  bank 
directors,  to  avoid  a  debtor  balance  at  the  close  of  the  day.  On  investigating 
the  cause  of  these  evident  signs  of  panic,  we  were  informed  in  a  half  smothered 
and  startled  tone,  by  an  old  broker,  that  there  was  a  specie  draft  in  the  street. 
The  exact  amount  had  not  transpired,  but  must  be  nearly  $200,000,  and  this 
panic-spreading  draft  turned  out  to  be  $150,000  from  the  Philadelphia  United  ^ 
States  Bank  on  its  branch  in  New- York. 

Such  was  TBXN  the  effect  of  the  unusual  circumstance  of  a  demand  for  a  lit- 
tle coin.  At  the  present  time,  two  millions  of  dollars  comes  and  goes  weekly, 
and  is  not  noticed.  The  banks  push  out  their  paper  without  fear,  aild  discount 
without  hesitation. 

The  revenues  of  the  Qovemment,  dependent  as  they  are  upon  the  import  of 
foreign  goods,  are  and  must  continue  to  be  favorably  afiected  by  the  production 
of  gold  in  California.  The  same  cause  which  induces  large  exports  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  operates  to  sv^eU  the  amount  of  dutiable  goods  received  in  ex- 
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change.  Gold  is  not  an  article  of  consumption,  ahhongli  one  of  extensiTe  pro- 
duction and  of  nniversal  demand  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Its  utility  in  thia 
latter  respect  soon  reaches  a  maximum  in  any  country,  more  particularly  in  one 
like  the  iJnited  States,  where  the  commumty  are  familiar  with  a  mixed  cur- 
rency of  eold  and  conyerdble  bank  paper.  It  is  a  well  known  phenomenon  of 
banking,  tnat  the  amount  of  money  which  can  be  put  into  circulation  cannot  be 
forced  to  exceed  a  given  amount.  The  moment  that  it  does  so,  the  surplus  flows  . 
oflTin  the  inverse  double  ratio  by  which  it  was  issued.  Thus  gold  flows  freely 
into  the  country  by  the  operations  of  trade,  and  as  it  does  so,  the  banking  insti- 
tutions become  more  confident  and  lend  more  freely  their  promises. 

The  coinage  of  money  in  the  United  States  for  1850,  was,  at  New-Orleans, 
95,076,500 ;  at  Philadelphia,  $18,156,471,  together  933,231,971. 

The  imports  of  coin  in  the  hands  of  immigrants  and  per  Custom  House  re- 
ports, somewhat  exceeded  the  exports ;  so  that  the  sum  of  coinage  represents 
Uie  increase  of  metallic  money  in  the  country  for  the  year.  By  uie  operalioa 
of  the  banks  of  the  Union,  the  circulation  was  influenced  as  follows : 

BASKS  OF  TBS  U.  8. 

Specie  in  bank  Taulta.    Notei  of  banks  on  hand.     GroM  circnlatioa.  Net  cirevlatian. 

1850. 45,379,345 16,303,289 A13M66,526. 115^063,337 

1851 48,671,133 17,187^826 155/)58,581 137,870,755 


Increa«e 98.291,788 $23,692,055 $28,807,512 

Now  the  Mint  emitted  $33,231,971  of  coin,  of  which  $3,291,783  went  into 
bank  vaults,  and  $29,990,183  into  general  circulation.  This  sum  added  to  the 
increase  of  bank  notes,  gives  $52,797,705  as  the  incfeased  currency  for  the  sin- 

fie  year  1850.  That  is  to  say,  since  January,  1850,  the  currency  of  the  whole 
Tnion  has  increased  in  excess  of  exports  of  coin  not  less  than  seventy  millions 
of  dollars !  It  follows  inevitably  that  as  currency  is  not  consumed,  and  the  ex- 
cess after  the  wants  of  trade  are  supplied  becomes  useless,  that  the  channels  of 
circulation  must  now  be  very  nearly  full,  and  that  a  quantity  equal  at  least  to 
the  CaUfomia  supplies  must  be  exported  from  the  country.  It  is  true,  diat 
judicious  coinage  and  restraints  upon  the  issues  of  banks  would  cause  a  far 
greater  amount  of  coined  money  to  be  held  in  the  channels  of  circulati<ni,  but 
neither  of  these  circumstances  is  likely  to  take  place.  The  Mint  at  Philadel- 
phia continues  only  to  coin  $20  pieces  for  exportation  ;  and  although  the  Direc- 
tor, Dr.  Patterson,  whose  conduct  in  relation  to  the  Mint  was  open  to  so  mnch 
remark,  has  resigned,  his  successor  will  not  have  it  in  his  power  materially  to 
change  the  course  of  afiairs,  through  the  inherent  defects  of  the  institutian  it- 
self. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year  the  actual  supply  of  coin 
from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  alone  has  been  $17,165,756  against  an  export  in 
the  same  period  of  $8,125,013,  and  more  than  three  times  the  amount  coined  in 
the  same  period  of  last  year.  The  monthly  coinage  in  pieces  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

COINAGE  V.  S.  MIST  AT  PHILADXLPHIA. 

Pieeei.  January.  February.  March.  April  Total 

$20 105,801 228,049 234,197 117,744 $68Ss791 

$10 21,179 21479 

$5 48,663 .^-...48,6«3 

$2| 101,560 132,226 38,104 88,908 360,798 

$1 251,406 188,702 263,220 387,118 1,090.446 


Totol 458,767 558.977 554,184 614,949 9,206,777 

Value 2,620,966 5,092,997 6,285,735 3.176,058 17,185,756 

1850 S,S84^eS5 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  continue  to  be  issued  in  the  useless  $20 
pieces,  but  the  increased  supply  of  smaller  coins,  inadequate  as  it  is,  has  had 
an  influence  upon  the  price  of  silver  coins,  which  has  declined,  as  compared 
with  last  January.    The  supply  of  coin  is,  howevcfr,  greater  by  $11,480,891  for 
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the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  but  the  export  has  been  greater.  The  month- 
ly deportee  of  gold  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  exports  from  New- York,  compare 
as  follows : 

1XF0RT8  OF  COIN  FVOH  KXW-TORX,  AlTD  DXPOSITES  OF  GOLD  AT  FHILADILPHIA. 


.  Gold  deposited  at  PhUadelphte. *  »— Exported  from  New- York.— s 

1850.         )  1851.  1850.  1651. 

January 974,384 5,000,000 90,161 1,266,881 

February 2,000,000 3,000,000 278,786 1,007,689 

March 1,296,321 2,671,000 172,087 2,368,861 

April 1,603,679 2,860,000 290,407 3,482,182 

Toul $5,874,384 $13,531,000 $831.441 $8,125,013 

IncreaBC 7,656,616 7,993,572 

In  the  month  of  May  the  exports  for  the  first  three  weeks  were  about  $3,500- 
000,  and  the  arrivals  about  $1,000,000  more.  The  followinj^  table  shows  the 
kinds  and  destinations  of  coins  that  had  been  exported  from  this  port  from  April 
5  to  May  17  : 

*  XZP0BT8  OF  COIN  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NXW-TORK,  APRIL  5TH  U^MAT  24TH. 

Europe.  England.  West  Indies.  Total. 

United  States  gold  coin .968,578 2^57,059 536,423 4,362,060 

♦*  gold  dust 1,986 7,000 8,986 

«*  silver  coin...  1,033,700 349,380 33,000 1,416,080 

Mexican  coin 95,000 250,000 28.000 373,000 

Foreign  silver 167,098 29,094 10,150 206,342 

•*      gold 144,681 14,780 30,608 190,069 

Doabloona 393,377 393.377 


$2,511,143 $3,507,313 $1,031,558 $7,050,015 

The  exports  have  been  about  one  half  silver  and  foreign  coins,  while  the 
total  amount  has  been  less  than  the  coinage  of  California  gold  at  Philadelphia 
alone.  In  the  month  of  March,  $2,000,000  were  coined  at  New-Orleans.  The 
imports  of  foreign  coin  at  New- York  in  the  four  months  have  been  reported  at 
$1,017,390,  and  fully  $5,000,000  have  arrived  in  the  hands  of  immigrants,  of 
whom  35,000  arrived  at  this  port  in  April  alone.  It  is  from  this  latter  source 
that  the  supply  of  foreign  coins  for  export  is  derived.  The  coinage  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  has  exceeded  the  deposites — amounting  to  $17,165,756  for 
the  four  months.     Of  this,  however,  only  $1,090,446  were  in  gold  dollars. 

From  all  these  data  it  follows  that  the  supply  uf  specie  here  has  been  as  fol- 
lows in  four  months : 

Imported  at  New-York,  perretarns ^ $1,017,390  * 

Imported  at  New  York  by  immigrants,  estimated 5,000,000 

Coioed  at  Philadelphia,  per  returus 17,165,756 

f  

Supply  of  coins,  January  1  to  May  1 23,183,146 

Export  coins  aod  dust 8,125,013 

Excess  of  supply $15,058,133 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  coinage  was  in  double  eagles,  which  go  to  Eng- 
land for  recoinage.  The  process  of  coining  them  here  is,  in  fact,  only  to^ssay 
the  gold  at  the  United  States  government  expense  for  the  benefit  of  English 
holders,  who  have  it  coined  in  London.  The  French  houses  say  the  twenty 
dollar  pieces  are  now  the  best  remittances.  They  are  new,  and  just  assayed, 
and  require  but  little  expense  to  turn  them  into  money  there. 

The  sound  financial  principle  on  which  the  present  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was  based  in  1844 — viz:  that  there  should  be  no  restraint  upon  the 
movement  of  the  precious  metals,  but  that  they  should  come  and  go  precisely 
as  the  operations  of  commerce  impel  them — has  been  admirably  illustrated  in 
the  working  of  our  independent  treasury  system.  According  to  the  English 
Bank  charter,  the  institution  must  give  gold  for  notes,  or  notes  for  gold,  accord- 
ing  to  the  demands  of  the  public.  Thus  standard  gold  bullion  is  by  law  taken 
by  the  Bank  of  England  in  exchange  for  its  notes  at  77s.  9d.  per  ounce.    The 
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*£iif1ish  coin  is,  however,  worth  778.  lOid.  per  ounce.  The  difference  (lid.) 
is  the  cost  of  delay,  which  averages  one  month  at  the  English  Mint.  Forty 
pounds  troy  of  standard  gold  is  at  the  mint  coined  into  1,869  sovereigns.  One 
ounce  of  coin  is  therefore  worth  77s.  iOid.,  and  the  lower  price  for  bullion  ia 
allowed  the  bank  to  compensate  for  delay.  Whatever  qaantity  of  gold  is 
imported  into  England,  the  bank,  on  demand  of  its  owners,  must  issue  notes  at 
the  above  rate.  But  all  gold  imported  is  not  standard,  and  to  become  so  it 
must  be  £^ssayed  at  private  assay  houses  at  the  expense  of  the  owner.  The  ex* 
pense  of  assaying  varies  very  much  with  different  descriptions  of  gold. 

tn  the  United  States  the  national  mint  contains  an  assay  office^  by  which  the 
metals  are  assayed  for  coinage  at  the  cost  of  the  government.  In  Kngiaod  ^e 
assay  is  done  by  private  houses,  and  the  metal,  reduced  to  its  legal  standard, 
mnst  be  carried  to  the  mint  for  coinage. 

California  bullion  is  very  expensive,  and  therefore  is  not  sent  to  London  ; 
but  the  bank  of  England  has  passed  resolutions  to  receive  the  new  eagles  and 
double  eagles  freshly  issued  from  t&e  United  States  assay  office  at  76s.  3d.  per 
ounce,  or  Is.  6d.  less  than  standard  bullion  per  ounce,  or  a  difierence  of  2  per 
cent,  against  the  Xmerican  coin,  which  is  rather  more  than  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  two  standards.  That  is  to  say,  10,000ieagles  will  average  wieight 
as  follows : 

OB.  dwt.  ■•  d.  £.        •.  d. 

10,000  Eaglcg  weight 5,371  16 at  76  3 20,479  19  7 

10,000  Eagles  reduced  to  stand,  weight 5,279  13 at  77  9 20,500    3  4 

DifTerence 20    3  7 

Cost  of  melting  and  aasaj 19  14  6 

The  average  United  States*  coin  is  I|  grains  worse  than  the  British,  and  the 
reception  of  the  American  coin  by  the  bank  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  cost  of  assay, 
facilitates  the  migration  of  the  bullion  thither.  This  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  turns  out  only  the  large  pieces,  for  which  there  is  no 
circulating  demand  here,  and  which  are  a  favorable  remittance.  This  matter 
ought  to  be  remedied,  so  that  all  the  coin  emitted  by  the  mint  should  be  that 
which  is  demanded  by  the  wants  of  circulation.  The  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
metals  might  then  be  left,  with  entire  safety,  to  the  operations  of  commerce, 
where  there  are  no  government  restrictions.  There  can  result  no  evil  from  the 
movements  of  any  trade.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that,  under  the  operation 
of  the  com  laws  of  England,  the  prospect  of  the  necessity  of  an  import  of  com 
convulsed  the  whole  financial  fabnc  ot  the  British  Empire.  An  importation  of 
2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  1836,  precipitated  the  most  severe  revulsion  of 
the  present  century.  The  importation  of  40,866,368  bushels  in  1850  was  en- 
tirely unnoticed,  and  had  no  influence  whatever  upon  financial  movements. 
The  trade  in  com  had  become  regulated,  and,  as  such,  had  produced  its  own 
channels,  and  accommodated  itself  to  all  others.  It  is  the  same  with  the  specie 
movement  here.  The  activity  bestowed  upon  the  precious  metals  by  the  in- 
dependent treasury  plan  of  the  government,  has  compelled  the  banks  to  confine 
their  operations  upon  the  basis  of  actual  business ;  and  as  long  as  the  debts  due 
them  are  secured  upon  the  products  of  industry,  and  are  promptly  paid,  it  fol- 
lows,* unerringly,  that  they  can  always  command  as  much  money  as  can  be 
demanded  of  them. 


SENATOR  DOUGLAS. 


The  prominent  position  of  Senator  Douglas  in  relation  to  the  union  not  only  of  the 
States,  tut  of  the  Democracy,  makes  it  advisable  to  place  upon  record  the  following 
correspondence : — 


To  THB  Hon*.  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 


Bdelity  to  the  great  party  with  which  you  are^identified,  and  the  eloquence  and  abilky 
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with  which  yoa  have  maintained  its  hish  priiicii>Ies,  and  supported  its  beneficent  mea* 
sores,  have  awakened  alike  their  regard  and  their  admiration.  They  long  ago  learned 
to  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  purity  of  your  motives,  the  soundness  of  yonr  judg- 
ment, and  your  ability  to  discharge  all  the  high  duties  of  a  statesman;  and  their  conn- 
dence  has  been  amply  justified  by  your  great  services  to  yoor  party  and  to  your  coun- 
try,  daring  the  past  two  years. 

Throngh  that  trying  time,  you  have  stood  side  by  side  with  those  venerable  patriots 
whom  Heaven,  in  its  providence,  had  preserved,  to  impart  to  the  new  generation  that 
devotion  to  the  Union  which  they  learned  from  its  fonnders.  Ton  have  shared  in  their 
arduous,  and,  we  trust,  suooeesfuf  labors.  History  will  record  your  name  with  theirs 
in  the  list  of  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  Republic ;  and  we  rejoice  to  believe, 
Uiat  when  they  shall  be  called  hence,  you  will  remain  and  be  among  the  foiemost  to 
defend  our  beloved  country  from  every  danger  which  may  threaten  her,  and  to  lead  her 
forward  in  her  great  mission  of  liberty  and  equality. 

We  have  long  desired,  dear  sir,  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  you  more  intimately, 
and  of  expressing  to  you  in  person,  the  high  esteem  in  which  we  hold  your  character 
and  your  public  services.  The  close  of  the  Twenty-first  Congress  seems  a  fitting  occa* 
sion ;  and  we  respectfully  invite  you,  on  some  day  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  name, 
to  partake,  with  the  Democratic  Republican  electors  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  of  a  public  dinner.  Your  fellow-oitisens, 


I^rancis  B.  Cutdiig, 
Peter  Cooper, 
Charles  SL  Connolly, 
Mortimer  Livingaton, 
Horace  F.  Clark, 
X  J.  Coddington, 
Isaac  V.  Fowler, 
John  Ewen, 
Abraham  Denike, 
Wright  Hawks, 
Ulyases  D.  French, 
Isaac  Townsend, 
Bdward  Sandford, 
Qeorge  B.  Batler, 
RofuB  Prime. 
Julius  Wadsworth, 
Wm.  McMurray, 
Thomas  Gilmartin, 
Bdmnnd  J.  Porter^ 
Charles  Francis, 
John  E.  Develin, 
Edw.  C.  West, 
AufiUBtus  ScheU, 
Fhilo  T.  Ruggles, 
Robt.  T.  Woodward, 
Wra.  C.  Wetmore, 
John  Anderson,  Jr., 
Benjamin  S.  Hart, 
Allan  Melville, 
Thomas  C.  Fields, 
Chas.  F.  Wetmore, 
Heni^  Hilton, 
J.  AJdison  Thomas, 
Thomas  Woodward, 
Richard  B.  Connolly, 
Benjamin  Brady, 
Wm.  C.  Freeman, 
Thomas  N.  Carr, 
V.  Morris, 
Cyrus  Lawton, 
Gideon  J.  Tacker,  Jr., 
W.  J.  Haskett, 
D.  Shepherd, 
James  Smith, 
Aagnst  Belmont, 


Jonn  J.  Cisco, 
O.  D.  F.  Cross, 

Henry  Nicoll, 
George  Law, 
John  Anderson, 
William  Kain, 
Abraham  T.  Hillycr, 
Andrew  Warner, 
George  W.  Varian, 
Florence  McCarthy, 
Schayler  Livingston, 
Emanuel  B.  Hart, 
Henry  Arcularius,  Jr., 
Andrew  H.  Mickle, 
William  Miles, 
Joseph  A.  Voison, 
Ralph  Clark, 
Milton  G.  Smith, 
John  £.  Boss, 
Thos.  6.  Henry, 
James  Murphy, 
John  A.  Stemmler, 
Henry  W.  Dolson, 
A.  L.  B>obert8on, 
Alex.F.  Vache, 
M.  C.  Story, 
Lorenzo  B.  Shephard, 
Sam  L.  M.  Barlow, 
Daniel  B.  Taylor, 
Jared  W.Bell, 
Wm.  J.  Reid, 
Walter  L.  Cutting, 
Richard  Schell. 
James  S.  Sandford, 
Charles  D.  Mead, 
Wm.  A  Douglass, 
Daniel  B.  Taylor, 
Wm.  Denman, 
Henry  H.  Morange, 
Wm.  D.  Craft, 
G.  W.  Griffith, 
James  M.  Glover, 
Peter  Parks, 
Cyms  Lawton, 
E.  K.  Collins, 


Moses  Taylor, 
John  D.  van  Buren, 

F.  W.  Edmonds, 
Benj.  Poultney, 
Francis  R.  Tillou, 

G.  Albinold, 
Edward  Strshn, 
Charles  A.  Secor, 
Abram  Hewitt, 
Joseph  M.  Marsh, 
Francis  Griffiin, 
M.  B.  Field, 
John  Watson, 
James  F.  Secor, 
Nicholas  Dimond, 
Edward  Cooper, 
Robt.  L.  Cutting, 
Charles  Sanders, 
Patrick  Henry, 
John  Y.  Savage,  Jr., 
Cornel.  S.  Bosardus, 
Joseph  Cornell, 
Arthur  Gillender, 
John  A.  Kennedy, 
Cornelius  J.  Bergen, 
D.  R.  Floyd  Jones, 
Wm.  3.  Aitkin, 
W.  D.  Wallack, 

A.  J.  Bergen, 
Geo.  W.  Pomeroy, 
George  J.  Johnson, 
James  Hurry, 
John  Doherty, 
G.  R  Carpenter, 
James  Bnffliab, 
James  McKibbin, 
Henry  L.  Mabbitt, 
John  H.  McCoun, 
G.  H.  Striker,  Jr., 
John  R.  Brady, 
R.  T.  Mulligan, 
John  Roach, 
C.  P.  Johnson, 
and  others. 


New  York,  May  3d,  1851» 
GxNTLXMEN, — I  havo  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  invitation^ 
in  the  name,  and  on  behalf,  of  the  Democratic  Republican  electors  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner  at  such  time  as  may  sait  my  convenience. 
1  need  not  assure  yon  that  thia  testimonial  of  your  respect  and  confidence  is  exceed* 
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ingly  ffratefol  to  my  feeliogs,  and  derives  iooreased  yaloe  and  importance  from  ih» 
oonsideratioQ  that  it  is  intended  as  a  manifestation  of  yoar  approbation  of  my  course  s» 
a  member  of  the  democratic  party  and  a  senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Yon  do  me  no  more  than  justice,  gendemen,  when  you  say  that  my  pablic  career  has 
been  marked  by  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  principles  and  measures  of  that  great  ^artj 
whose  triumphs  are  indentified  with  the  most  glorious  achievements  in  our  national 
history,  and  whose  ascendency  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  purity  and  perpetuity 
of  our  republican  institutions.  Fidelity  to  the  cause  is  the  paramount  daty  ot  every 
democrat  who  believes  that  our  principles  are  identified  with  the  peace,  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

In  view  of  the  long  list  of  older  and  abler  members  of  our  party,  whose  patriotic 
sernoes  have  entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  of  their  counUy,  to  be  selected  as  worthy  of 
this  distingaiihed  compliment  by  my  political  friends  in  this  city,  has  excited  in  my 
bosom  those  grateful  emotions  which  I  can  find  no  language  adequate  to  ezpre«.  The 
only  mode  in  which  I  can  hope  to  repay  your  kindness  vrill  be  found  in  my  ooostant 
and  persevering  endeavors  to  merit  your  confidence,  and  realize  in  the  future  that 
which  your  partiality  has  so  generously  awarded  me  in  advance. 

At  no  penod  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  the  Democratio  Party  had  brighter 
prospects,  and  higher  and  nobler  objects  to  stimulate  our  patriotism  and  call  forui  all 
our  energies,  than  is  now  presented  to  our  view.  The  necessity  of  confining  the  fede- 
ral government  clearly  within  tlfe  limits  of  its  legitimate  functions — ^for  preserving  the 
rights  of  the  states  in  their  original  parity  and  vigor—* for  maintaining  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws — and  for  a  strict  observance  of  ever^  provision  of  our  constitation,  state  and 
national — has  never  been  rendered  more  manifest  than  b^  our  recent  experience.  We 
have,  gentlemen,  important  duties  and  high  responsibilities  devolving  upon  os,  w^hich 
demand  the  immediate  organization,  union,  and  the  consequent  success,  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Psrty. 

It  would  afford  me  sincere  pleasure  to  meet  the  democratic  republican  electon  of 
New- York  around  the  festive  board,  and  there  caltivate  those  kind,  social  relations 
which  ought  to  exist  between  brethren  of  the  name  faith.  But,  having  remained  in 
Your  city  much  longer  than  I  anticipated,  and  partaken  freely  of  your  generous  hospitality 
bonatifully  extended,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  protract  my  visit  longer,  my  public 
duties  having  already  kept  me  from  my  home  nearly  all  the  time  for  the  last  two  years. 
I  leave  the  city,  for  the  West,  this  afternoon,  and  therefore  will  not  be  able  to  accept 
your  kind  invitation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

S.  A.  DOUGLAS. 

Messrs.  B.  F.  Cutting,  Isaac  Townsend,  S.  Livingston,  E.  B.  Hart,  Charles  A. 
Secor,  Edward  C.  West,  Henry  Nicoll,  and  others. 


DEMOCRATIC  STATE  SENATORS. 

Iw  our  last  number,  on  tlv9  occssion  of  publishing  the  Address  of  *^he  resigned  Sena- 
tors to  the  People  of  the  State,  we  remarked  despondiugly : 

^»  The  whole  patronage  and  moneyed  power  of  the  state  will  be  combined  with  free 
soil  treachery,  to  defeat  the  re-election  of  two  or  three  of  these  Senators,  enough  to  en- 
sure the  passage  of  the  bill." 

The  words  used  by  the  organ  of  the  disunion  party  to  announce  the  result,  are  al- 
most identical.  . 

*'  Our  returns  are  not  so  fall  as  we  hoped  to  receive,  but  they  are  enough  to  show  that 
we  have  carried  at  least  three  out  of  the  twelve  Senators,  and  probably  there  are  some 
more  of  the  same  sort  letlt.  This  is  enough  to  prevent  any  further  conspiracy  in  the 
Senate,  and  insure  the  passage  of  the  Canal  Bill." 

In  the  districts  where  the  corruption  of  the  free  soil  party  was  most  available,  the 
bill  to  give  $9,000,000  to  consolidate  Sewardismin  New-York  was  successful,  and  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  Van  Burenites,  who  have  betrayed  the  democracy,  will  now, 
having  effected  their  purpose,  openly  join  the  abolitionists,  and  the  democratic  party 
will  become  purified  by  adversity.  The  rallying  cry  of  •*  repeal"  and  "  repudiation"  not 
only  of  this  infamous  bill,  but  of  the  more  infamous  abolitionism,  of  which  it  is  the  siq^ 
port,  must  lead  the  people  once  more  to  victory. 
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JENNY  LIND. 

Thi  great  and  continued  rocceas  which  has  attended  the  career  of  thu  brilliaat  artist, 
is  among  the  marvels  of  the  age.  Great  as  have  been  the  triumphs  of  eminent  singen 
heretofore,  we  believe  there  has  never  been  an  instance  where  crowds  have  been  so 
continnously  drawn  to  the  concert-room  thnragh  the  attractions  of  a  single  artist.  To 
those  who  were  disposed  to  sneer  at  and  nudervalne  the  great  artistic  merit  of  Miss 
Lind,  and  to  ascribe  the  apparent  soocess  of  her  first  concerts  in  New-York  to  man- 
agement, it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  that  her  second  appearance  in  the  empire  cHr  has 
been  no  less  brilliantly  successful  than  the  first.  The  indescribable  charm  which  her 
performances  throw  around  the  audience,  seems  rather  to  heighten  with  the  lapse  of 
time  aud  more  familiar  acquaintaoce.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  her  sing- 
ing appeals,  not  only  to  the  taste  of  the  cultivated  amateur  in  scientific  music,  but  also 
more  troW  and  effectively  to  the  popular  heart,  through  the  medium  of  old  and  popular 
ballads  of  a  national  cast,  which  she  has  latterly  introduced.  These  seem  more  in 
consonance  with  her  own  chaste  and  pure  simplicity  of  character,  than  those  more 
skillful  but  less  touching  passages  of  the  highest  art,  in  which  she  is  so  pre-eminently 
successful.  The  public  will  be  under  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Bamnm,  whose 
persevering  enterprise  and  bold  energy  procured  so  great  a  musical  treat  for  their  en- 
joyment. It  is  the  first  time  that  an  American  manager  has  competed  in  Europe  for 
the  hishest  talent  in  the  zenith  of  its  brillianc]^ :  and  the  great  success  which  has  at- 
tendea  it,  is  a  guarantee  that  henceforth  America  takes  her  place  in  the  world  of  art,  as 
she  has  long  since  done  in  that  of  commerce  and  industry. 


NOTICES    OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

Tas  Works  or  J.  FziririHORi  Coopbr.  The  Watbr- Witch  :  or,  the  Skimmer  of  the 
Seas.  A  Tale,  by  the  author  of  '*  The  Last  of  the  Mohioans,"  &c  Complete  in  one 
volume.  Revised  and  corrected,  with  new  introductory  notes  by  the  author.  Geo. 
F.  Putnam. 

The  *'  Water- Witch'*  completes  the  standard  edition  of  the  choice  works  of  Mr. 
Cooper  in  twelve  volumes,  uniform  with  the  standard  edition  of  Mr.  Jrving's  works,  in 
fifteen  volumes.  These  two  works  of  America's  most  popular  writers,  constitute  so  in- 
tegral a  portion  of  our  national  literature,  that  no  liorar^can  be  complete  without 
them ;  and  no  edition  other  than  the  revised  and  authonzed  standard,  sot  up  in  the 
cheap,  yet  elegant  and  substantial  style  in  which  Mr.  Putnam,  with  his  well-known  taste, 
has  produced  them,  is  desirable.  In  a  country  like  this,  where  the  number  of  readers 
increases  as  per  census  at  the  rate  of  200,000  per  annum,  the  demand  for  national 
literature  of  this  sort  must  increase  in  arithmetical  progression. 

A  TRR4TISX  ON  Political  Economy.    By  George  Opdyke.    G.  P.  Putnam,  Broadway. 

This  is  an  able  work,  and  takes  a  correct  view  of  the  malign  influence  of  government 
interference  in  private  concerns,  and  of  the  nature  of  taxation  generally.  It  dijgnifiea, 
however,  with  the  name  of  a  science,  the  absurd  protective  notions  and  delusions  by 
which  governments  and  their  partisans  had  oppressed  the  industry  of  all  nations  for  seve- 
ral ages  under  pretence  of  protectins  it.  Free-trade  is  not  a  science  or  a  system.  It  is 
simply  non-interference  with  individual  liberty.  Protective  notions  are  but  a  series  of 
delusions  intended  to  justify  taxation  and  arbitrary  interference  with  individual  pur- 
suits.    Mr.  Opdyke  states  his  views,  however,  very  clearly  and  justly. 

A  Grand  MOTH  tn's  RecollIections.    By  Ella  Rodman.    Charles  Scribner. 

This  is  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  little  work,  and  is  got  up  in  very  neat  and 
elegant  style  by  Mr.  Scribner,  illustrated  by  appropriate  outs. 
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BuLWB.li  AND  FoRBSfl,  ON  Watik  Trkatxbnt.  A  Compilation  of  papers  on  the  sobject 
of  Hygiene  and  Rational  Hydropathy.  Edited,  with  additional  matter,  by  Roland  S. 
Houghton,  A.M.,  M.D.    Fowler  &  Wells,  181  Nassan-street. 

The  Water  Care  has  obtained  a  very  firm  and  growing  position  in  the  public  estima- 
tion, and  the  worha  upon  the  sobjeot  pat  out  by  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Wells,  treat  ably  of 
the  matter. 

A  HisTORT  OF  THs  Unitko  Statks,  fof  the  nse  of  Schools  and  Academies.  By  J.  Olney, 
A.M.    Dewine  &  Peck,  New-Haven.    Van  Nostrand  &  Terrict,  123  Folton-street 

This  little  pictorial  history  of  the  United  States,  brought  down  to  the  close  of  1850, 
is  admirably  calculated  for  the  nse  of  schools,  and  the  instruction  of  young  students  of 
history.  It  is  accurate  in  its  statements,  clear  and  explicit  in  its  language,  and  every 
way  calculated  to  impress  without  iatiguing  the  young  mind. 

Tritxls  in  America  :  The  Poetry  of  Pope.  Two  Lectures  delivered  to  the  Leeda 
Mechanics'  Institution  and  Literary  Society,  December,  1850.  By  the  Right  Hoq. 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  (Lord  Morpeth.)    G.  P.  Putnam. 

Tbis  is  a  very  agreeable  little  volume,  containing  the  impressions  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  mind--one  of  those  in  whose  opinions  about  us  a 
deserved  interest  exists. 


Book  or  thk  Telkoraph.    Daniel  Davis,  Boston. 

This  little  book,  of  about  50  paees,  contiuns,  with  its  cuts,  a  complete  account  of  that 
wonder  of  the  age/  the  electric  telegraph,  and  is  of  exceeding  interest. 

The  Glens  :    A  Famtlt  Histort.     By  J.  L.  M'Connell,  author  of  "  Grahame,"  &c. 
Charles  Scribner,  New-York. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  taleof  western  life,  got  up  in  a  very  neat  and  attractive  style 
by  Mr.  Scribner.  The  story  is  one  of  circumstantial  evidence,  amid  the  wild  scenes  of 
frontier  Ufe,  and  is  very  happily  treated. 

• 

Tbc  SotiTAKT  OF  JuAN  Fernaicdez  :  or,  The  Real  Robinson  Crusoe.    By  the  author 
ot  "Piccioli."  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Anne  S.  Wilbur.  Ticknor,  Reed  and 
•   Fields,  Boston. 

The  former  work  of  Saintine  having  been  crowned  by  the  academic,  and  also  by  the 
public  in  the  shape  of  numberless  editions,  may  almost  be  considered  a  classic ;  and  the 
present  work  does  not  appear  to  be  of  inferior  interest,  gracefully  and  accurately  ren- 
dered as  it  is  by  Miss  Wilbur. 

Poems  :  Dramatic  and  Miscellaneous.  By  Charles  J.  Cannon,  author  of  "  Poet's  Guest,*' 
&c.    Edward  Dunigan  &  Brother. 

At  this  particuhir  period  of  the^J)resent  century,  a  "  volume  of  poems"  has  anything 
but  an  attractive  aspect,  and  almost  uninterrupted  disappointment  goes  far  to  discourage 
the  reader.  This  little  volume,  beautifully  printed  by  Dunigan,  goes  far  to  relieve  that 
waste  of  words,  and  to  afford  more  satimction  to  the  public.  It  has  much  merit,  and 
will  be  well  received. 


Romance  Dust  from  the  Historic  Placer.     By  Wm.  Starbuck  Mayo,  M.D.,  author 
of  "  Kaloolah,"  "  The  Berbeis"  "  Illustrations  of  Natural  Philosophy."    G.  P.  Putnam. 

The  great  and  growing  reputation  of  Dr.  Mayo,  as  a  veriter,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  new 
work  in  his  name  a  welcome  announcement  to  the  reading  public  The  author  in  his 
preface  apologizes,  or  rather  says,  he  won't  apologize,  for  the  oddity  of  the  title.  There 
IS,  however,  no  occasion,  since,  however  forbidding  the  title  to  an  unknown  author's 
book  may  be,  it  will  not  debar  the  reader  from  the  attraction  of  the  Doctor's  name* 
The  work  itself  contains  nine  tales,  with  one  of  which  the  readers  of  this  Review  are 
familiar,  it  having  appeared  some  years  since,  viz.,  "  The  Captain's  Story,"  a  tale  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  The  book  will,  we  hope  and  think,  be  as  successful  as  its 
predecessors. 
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Tbk  Tradittohal  HtsvDRT  AND  Charactbribtic  Skktcrss  or  TH«  Ojibwat  Njltion. 
By  G.  Copway,  or  Kah-ge-gargah-bowh,  Ohief  of  the  Qjibway  Nation.  Illiutrated  by 
Dariey.  ' 

Within  the  past  few  yean  an  Indian  Chief  of  the  Ojibway  Nation,  a  race  of  Indiana 
lesiding  chiefly  in  Western  Canada,  himself  an  early  convert  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  for  several  years  engaged  as  a  missionary  in  connection  with  the  Methodists  among 
his  own  people,  in  the  coontries  bordering  on  Lake  Superior,  has  been  laboring  to 
bring  about  the  regeneration  of  his  people,  so  necessary  to  prevent  their  final  extmc- 
tinn.  He  has  now,  in  the  present  voiame,  given  to  the  public  a  rich  contribution  to  our 
literature,  connected  with  the  red  races.  It  is  elegantly  printed,  and  illustrated  by 
Dariey. 

The  Fruit  Gardsn  :  A  Treatise,  intended  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  physiology  o€ 
Fruit  Trees,  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  all  Operations  connected  with  the  Propaga- 
tion^ Transplanting,  Pruning  and  Training  of  Orchard  and  Garden  Trees,  &c.;  tne 
laying  out  and  arranging  of  different  kinds  of  orchards  and  gardens,  the  selection  of 
different  varieties  for  dineront  purposes  and  localities,  gatherinff  and  preserving  fruits, 
dec.  Illustrated  with  upv«rards  of  100  plates.  By  P.  Barry,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Nur- 
series, New-Tork.    Charles  Scribner,  New-York. 

This  is  a  most  important  subject,  and  of  jgreat  practical  interest  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  subject  so  well  handled  as  in  this  able  work 
by  Mr.  Barry.  The  explanations  are  clear  and  lucid,  and  well  adapted  to  impart  cor- 
rect knowledge,  in  respect  to  the  whole  culture  of  trees  in  all  their  varieties. 

Tbb  Works  or  WASHinoroif  Irviho.  The  Alhahbra  :  By  Washington  Irving.  Au- 
thor's Revised  Edition.    Greorge  P.  Putnam. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  a  tour  in  the  year  1829,  from  Seville  to  Grenada,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Prince  Dolgoroaki,  at  present  Russian  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Prussia, 
and  is  replete  with  the  author's  observations  on,  and  with  descriptiotis  of,  the 
many  scenes  in  that  romantic  country,  which  a  visit  to  the  throne  of  Boabdil  by  such  a 
man,  with  such  a  companion,  would  not  fail  to  present.  Mr.  Irving*s  renown  stands 
far  too  high  to  make  any  remarks  in  this  place  upon  it  other  than  soperflnons.  It  may 
but  be  slated  that  this  being  the  fifteenth,  completes  the  standard  eattion  of  his^orks, 
which  has  bee)i  some  two  years  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Putnam,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  hear,  with  a  success  commensurate  with  their  high  rank  in  American  literature. 

The  Widow  Buobt's  Husband,  and  other  Tales  or  Alabama.  By  J.  J.  Hooper, 
author  of  "  Adventures  of  Simon  Suggs*"  With  original  designs.  A.  Hart,  (late 
Carey  &  Hart)  Philadelphia. 

This  little  work  contains  twenty-four  sketches  in  that  vein  of  humor  which  has  ob- 
tained a  high  degree  of  popularity,  and  they  are  illustrated  by  six  designs  by  Dariey. 

The  Complete  Works  or  Martin  F.  Tuppkr,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  in  four  volumes.  Au- 
thorized edition.  Vols.  2d  and  3d,  "  An  Author's  Mind,"  "  Essays,"  *»  Probabilities," 
&A,  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

This  edition  of  Mr.  Topper's  works  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  his  admirers.  They 
contain,  each  volume,  a  new  preface,  by  the  author,  bearing  date  Philadelphia,  May 
1851.  He  is  no  doubt  ambitious  of  standing  well  with  the  American  public,  through 
whom  he  has  sagacity  enough  to  see  the  works  of  an  English  author  can  alone  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  and  he  takes  pains  to  secure  success. 

The  Complete  Works  op  Martin  F.  Topper,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  in  four  volumes.  Au- 
thorize4  edition.  The  Crock  of  Gold,  and  other  tales.  E  H.  Butler  &Co.  Philadelphia. 

The  occasion  of  Mr.  Tupper's  visit  to  America  has  been  seized  upon  to  produce  a  new 
edition  of  bis  works,  which  have  in  this  country  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity. 
The  first  volume  of  a  very  beautiful  edition  has  made  its  appearance,  and  it  contains  the 
The  "  Crock  of  <*old,*'  *•  The  Twins,"  and  "  Heart,"  and  some  account  is  given  in  the 
publisher's  preface  of  the  whimsical  origin  of  those  and  some  other  of  the  author's  pro- 
ductions.   The  edition  should  be  in  every  library. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORM. 

Dttriho  the  last  ten  years  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  has  been  powerfally  drawn  to  the  subject  of  their  constitutions,  and 
^i^hin  the  last  five  years  eleven  State  Conventions  have  been  held,  for  the 
formation  of  eleven  oonstitntions,  for  eleven  of  the  old  independent  states, 
while  many  other  states  are  still  agitating  the  question  ;  and  seven  con- 
ventions in  new  states  have  provided  as  many  new  constitutions  for  an 
equal  number  of  new  independent  sovereignties.  In  all  these  constitu- 
tions many  improvements,  suggested  by  the  working  of  the  old  ones, 
have  been  made  upon  the  instruments ;  and  the  constitutions  of  the  new 
states,  having  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  old  ones,  contain  all 
the  ^  latest  improvements^'  adapted  to  the  new  state  of  things.  The  old 
constitutions  which  have  been  revised  are  as  follows : 

Date  of        Data  of  Date  Data 

old  aew  of  of 

ConstittttioB.        one.  old.  oaw. 

New-Hampshire 1792 1850  Ohio 1802 1851 

New-Jeraey 1776 1844  IndiaDa 1816 1851 

New-York 1821 1846  Illinois 18t8 1847 

Ma^land 1776 1851  Michigan 1835 1850 

Louuiaoa 1812 1846  Kealiwky 1799 1850 

Miaaoori 1820 1847 

Some  of  these  instruments  were  of  venerable  dates,  and  had  not  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  political  experience  accumulated  in  half  a  century  of  self- 
government  In  all  that  time  the  fierce  strife  of  parties  in  town,  county, 
state,  and  federal  elections,  have  conspired  to  interest  the  great  body  of  the 
people  in  questions  of  government,  and  to  impress  upon  them  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  the  theory  of  government,  continually  illustrated  in  its  practical 
administration.  The  power  has  thus  settled,  as  it  were,  more  firmly  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  who  are  more  fully  recognized  as  the  depository 
of  the  great  residuum  of  power.  The  circumstances  under  which  this 
country  was  settled  by  colonists,  who  were  so  widely  separated  by  time 
and  distance  from  the  mother  country,  compelled  them  to  depend  upon 
themselves  for  local  government.  The  habit  being  thus  forced  upon  them, 
the  principles  of  government  were  evolved  from  the  daily  experience  of 
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those  yfho  were  at  the  same  time  the  governors  and  the  governed.  By  the 
time  that  the  increase  of  population  compelled  the  meetings  of  delegates  to 
supersede  the  town  meetings  of  all  the  people,  the  electors  of  delegates 
were  as  well  versed  in  the  duties  of  legislatures  as  those  whom  they  elect- 
ed. But  it  became  obvious,  that  as  the  people,  in  whom  the  whole  power 
rested,  and  who  exercised  it  in  town  meetings,  now  met  only  by  delega- 
tions, that  a  written  organic  law  should  exist  for  the  guidance  of  those  de- 
legates, and  Virginia  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  nation  of  the  earth 
which  assembled  a  convention  of  its  most  sagacious  citizens,  to  draw  up 
an  instrument  which  was  to  form  a  fundamental  law  for  the  guidance  of 
legislation,  and  which  should  be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  state, 
where  every  one  should  be  free  to  appeal  to  its  text.  This  example  was 
followed  by  all  the  other  states,  and  by  them  collectively  certain  powers 
were  granted  to  form  a  central  government ;  as  far  as  those  powers  go,  the 
great  residue  of  the  power  remaining  with  the  states.  All  these  state 
constitutions,  not  having  had  the  benefit  of  much  experience,  were  neces- 
sarily imperfect.  That  of  the  federal  government  has  proved  the  best  of  all 
the  constitutions,  and  its  excellence  will  be  found,  probably,  upon  strict  ana- 
lysis, to  rest  upon  the  limited  number  of  powers  granted  in  it,  and  the  preci- 
sion with  which  the  remainder  are  reserved  to  the  several  states,  each  of 
which  has  a  political  interest  in  jealously  guarding  the  line  of  its  own  rights. 
This  interest  was  actively  present  at  the  formation  of  the  instrument,  and 
was  the  conservative  principle  which,  by  compelling  precision  in  the  spe- 
cification of  powers  granted  directly  to  the  federal  government,  and  those 
prohibited  to  the  states  by  the  federal  Constitution,  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  its  durability.  The  powers  granted  in  it  are  important  and  well-de- 
fined. They  are  kept  actively  in  operation,  and  are  of  a  nature  to  under- 
go very  little  change  in  the  lapse  of  time,  either  in  themselves  or  in  their 
relation  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  operate. 

The  state  constitutions,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  such  opposing  out- 
side interests,  which  sought  actively  to  restrict  the  powers  which  the  legis- 
latures were  to  derive  from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  politicians  who 
formed  the  conventions  sought  rather  to  aggregate  to  the  legislature,  of 
which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  form  a  part,  or  from  which,  by  pecu- 
liar combinations,  they  might  desire  honor  or  profit,  or  both,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people,  more  power  than  was  either  safe  or  proper.  In  pro- 
fessing to  divide  the  governments  into  the  three  leading  branches  of  exe- 
cutive, legislative,  and  judiciary,  they  aggregated  to  the  executive  the 
appointing  power,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  destroy  the  fancied  security 
which  was  to  be  derived  from  the  supposed  separation.  When  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  states  were  formed,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
or  what  might,  with  greater  propriety,  be  called  the  "  war  of  resistance," 
English  ideas  of  government  beset  our  statesmen,  and  the  importance  of 
separating  the  three  powers  of  government  was  every  where  admitted. 
When,  however,  a  constitution,  which  is  an  act  of  the  people  in  their 
original  character  of  sovereignty,  was  to  be  formed,  the  executive,  or  law- 
executing  power  was  made  a  part  of  the  legislative  or  law-making  power, 
by  making  his  assent  necessary  for  a  bill'  to  become  a  law ;  and  to  him, 
also,  was  given  the  appointment  of  the  judges  who  were  to  expound  and 
execute  the  law,  under  his  superintendence.  Having  thus  not  only  the 
appointment  of  all  the  executive  ofHoers  of  the  state,  the  number  of 
wluch  was  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people, 
and  also  of  the  judiciary,  who  were  to  administer  the  laws,  to  the  making 
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of  which  his  own  voice  was  necessary,  he  held  a  patronage,  which  violated 
the  principles  of  self-government,  aad  which  tended  directly  to  the  conso- 
lidation of  all  the  powers  of  government  in  the  hands  of  one  of  its 
branches.  Gradually  the  evils  flowing  from  this  mingling  of  powers, 
which  never  would  have  taken  place  even  in  an  inexperienced  age,  had 
the  people,  to  whom  all  the  powers  belonged,  been  actively  protected 
when  conventions  met  to  confer  powers  upon  their  delegates,  have  be- 
come manifest,  and  nearly  all  the  new  constitutions  have  placed  the  judU 
ciary  upon  its  true  ground  of  direct  responsibility  to  the  people  by  elec- 
tion ;  and  has  also,  in  most  cases,  made  all  the  executive  officers,  both 
local  and  general,  elective.  The  executive  head  is  thus  severed  from  the 
judiciary,  and  his  powers  circumscribed  to  their  more  just  proportions,  as 
superintendent  of  the  administration  of  the  laws.  In  the  following  states, 
where  the  appointment  of  judge  was,  under  the  old  constitution,  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  the  elective  principle  has  succeeded,  viz.,  in  New- 
York,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New- Hampshire,  Michigan.  In  the 
following  the  elections  were  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  of  law 
makers,  and  now  by  the  people — New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  In  the 
new  states  the  elective  principle  prevails,  and,  in  nearly  all  the  states 
where  the  judges  are  elective,  the  period  of  holding  office  is  limited. 
To  the  same  extent  as  the  election  of  judges  has  been  restored  to  the 
people,  has  the  patronage  of  the  executive  been  shorn  of  the  appointment 
of  local  officers,  which  has  been  restored  to  the  people,  among  whom  and 
for  whom  their  duties  are  exercised.  By  these  means  the  three  powers  of 
government  have  become  more  effectually  separated,  and  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  executive  chief  much  diminished. 

Reform  has  also  extended  to  the  law-making  branch,  and  the  powers 
and  influence  of  those  bodies  restrained.  For  a  long  time  the  doctrine 
was  sought  to  be  inculcated,  that  as  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  Legislature  possessed  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  including 
the  granting  of  special  privileges — the  loaning  of  credits,  and  the  unlimited 
power  of  borrowing  money.  Experience  has  brought  with  it  the  neces- 
sity of  very  clearly  and  pointedly  forbidding  the  Legislature  to  exercise 
such  powers— of  circumscribing  the  power  to  grant  charters,  and  depriving 
them  altogether  of  the  right  of  borrowing  money  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. The  power  of  granting  special  privileges  to  corporate  bodies — 
endowing  them  with  larger  credit  and  less  liability  for  their  engagements 
than  is  permitted  to  individual  citizens,  thereby  building  up  a  powerful 
influence  adverse  to  impartial  legislation,  and  also  of  becoming  not  only 
a  monoj)oly  builder  of  public  works  upon  a  grand  scale,  but  the  source 
of  credit  for  corporate  companies  engaged  in  hazardous  speculations,  have 
been  not  only  the  means  of  serious  pecuniary  loss  to  the  public  at  large, 
but  the  groundwork  of  political  influence,  on  which  has  been  reared  the 
fortunes  of  parties  and  cliques,  aided  by  a  scaffolding  of  corruption. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  one  need  but  review  the  history  of  banking  in 
this  state  for  the  last  half  century.  The  first  applications  for  bank  charters 
were  made  under  the  Constitution  of  1777.  Through  the  imperfections  of 
that  instrument — ^imperfections  which  sprang  entirely  from  the  inexperience 
of  those  who  drew  it,  and  of  those  by  whom  it  was  adopted — opportunities 
for  such  gross  and  flagrant  corruption  were  afforded,  that  on  three  different 
occasions  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  was  controlled  by  direct  and  une- 
quivocal bribery.  To  propitiate  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  scandals  in  our  legislation,  the 
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GooTention  who  revised  the  Constitution  in  1821,  ggve  the  subject  a 
ful  examination.  The  result  was,  the  introduction  of  a  clause  requirii^ 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  to  create  a  moneyed  corporaticm. 
Though  this  provision  may  have  prevented  much  impure  l^slation,  yet 
the  remedial  principle  had  only  been  approached,  not  reached.  The  dele- 
gates to  that  Convention  had  not  then  the  experience  in  the  operation  ^ 
special  legislation  which  the  last  twenty  years  have  furnished.  Thej  HV 
tie  dreamed  that  in  less  than  three  years  fro'm  the  time  their  deliberatioa» 
terminated,  fidy  thousand  dollars  would  be  disbursed  among  the  members 
of  the  New- York  Legislature  in  purchasing  a  single  banking  privilege-^ 
that  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  New- York  city — which  since  failed,  in- 
volving the  public  in  great  loss ;  and  that  it  would  become  a  notorious 
fact,  that  in  nearly  every  banking  institution  to  be  established  by  that 
body  for  the  next  twenty  years,  a  large  number  of  its  members  would 
have  a  deep  pecuniary  interest— that  they  would  be  the  first,  in  <Mie  way 
or  another,  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  those  Yery  instituUons  whi(^ 
they,  by  their  own  votes,  were  to  aid  in  creating. 

The  granting  of  these  charters,  which  were  to  exert  direct  influence  in 
their  several  localities,  was  an  effectual  means  of  organizing  political  sup* 
port  to  the  granting  power,  coming  in  aid  of  the  appointment  of  lo<^ 
officers  and  the  vast  army  of  contractors,  brokers,  jobbers,  and  dependants, 
which  resulted  from  the  power  to  borrow  money  and  construct  puUio 
works,  formed  altogether  a  means  of  controlling  and  consolidating  power 
at  the  expense  of  towns  and  counties,  which  was  accumulating  strength 
daily,  until  it  even  set  at  defiance  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
Thus  the  Constitution  of  1821  provided  that  the  assent  of  two  thirds  oi 
the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  should  be  requisite 
to  every  bill  granting  public  money  to  private  purposes.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  over  $3,000,000  of  state  bonds  were  granted  to  the  Erie  Rail- 
road by  a  simple  majority,  and  those  illegal  bonds  ai*e  now  a  part  of 
the  state  debt.  In  order  to  l^alixe  them,  the  opinion  of  William  H. 
Seward  was  purchased  by  the  company  to  the  effect  that  the  Erie  Rul- 
Road  Company  is  not  a  private  company,  because  the  road  isa  'Mong  one." 
The  learned  gentleman,  with  that  flimsy  sophistry  for  which  he  is  remark- 
able, did  not,  however,  define  the  length  required  to  confer  publicity  upon  a 
private  road.  The  system  of  log-rolling  for  charters  and  loans  necessarily 
reached  a  culminating  point,  and  the  revulsion  of  1836-7  broke  down,  at  a 
ruinous  loss  to  the  people  of  the  state,  many  of  the  banks  which  had  ori- 
ginated ten  years  previously  in  political  corruption.  Amid  the  universal 
panic  and  loss  which  these  disasters  occasioned,  the  general  banking  law 
was  passed  April,  1838.  This  provided  that  any  number  of  persons  mighl 
prosecute  the  banking  business  at  any  time,  by  complying  with  certain  for- 
malities, and  depositing  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  state  securities,  which 
were  gradually,  under  the  spur  of  experience,  restricted  to  bonds  and  mort- 
gages, and  New- York  or  United  States  6  per  ct.  stocks,  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
redemption  of  the  circulating  notes  issued  by  them.  The  state  debt  had  al- 
ready reached  a  very  high  figure,  $28,000,000,  and  works  had  been  projected 
by  speculators  which,  under  the  log-rolling  system,  were  entitled  to  75  mil- 
lions of  state  credits  to  aid  them.  The  means  of  paying  the  interest 
of  the  existing  debt  without  borrowing,  were  already  exhausted,  and 
direct  taxes,  with  a  suspension  of  all  state  works,  and  loans  of  credits, 
had  become  inevitable.  All  these  abuses  made  so  vivid  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  mind,  that  they  became  a  leading  motive  for 
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fiummoning  the  Convention  which  fbfmed  the  Cbhstitation  of  1846 — 
which  instrument  restrains  the  Legislature  from  contracting  debts  or 
granting  special  charters  to  corporations,  allowing  it  to  enact  odIj  general 
laws  fbr  that  object.  In  relation  to  debtd|  the  provisions  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Section  9.  The  credit  of  the  state  shatt  not»  in  mrf  maHner,  be  given  or  loan*' 
«d  to«  or  in  aid  of  any  indiTidmal  osBociatiQn  or  oorporation. 

Stetion  10.  The  state  may,  to  meet  casaal  deficits  or  failares  in  revenues* 
or  for  expenses  not  provided  for,  contract  debts,  but  such  debts,  direct  and 
contingent,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars ;  and  the  moneys  arit^ins  from  the  loans  creating  snch  debts, 
Shalt  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  obtained,  or  to  repay  the 
debt  80  contracted,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

ScUitm  11.  In  addition  to  the  above  littrited  power  to  contract  debts,  the 
state  may  contract  debts  to  repel  invasion,  smppress  insnrrection,  or  defend 
the  state  in  war ;  but  the  money  arising  fram  the  contracting  of  such  debts 
shall  be  applied  to  the  purpose  fnr  which  it  was  raised,  or  to  repay  such  debts, 
and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Section  12.  Except  the  debts  specified  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  sections  of 
this  article,  no  debt  shall  be  hereafter  contracted  by  or  on  behalf  of  this  state, 
unless  such  debt  shall  be  authorized  by  a  law,  for  some  single  work  or  object, 
to  be  distinctly  specified  therein;  and  such  law  shall  impose  and  provide  for 
liie  collection  of  a  direct  annual  tax  to  pay,  and  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
OB  such  debt  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  pay  and  disohar^  the  principal  of  sudi 
debt  within  eighteen  years  from  the  time  of  the  eontractmg  thereof. 

In  relation  to  corporations,  the  powers  are  thus  defined : 

SccUon  1.  Corporations  may  be  formed  noder  general  laws ;  bnt  shall  not  ba 
created  by  special  act,  except  for  municipal  parposes,  and  in  cases  where,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  legislature,  the  objects  of  the  corporation  cannot  be  attained 
under  general  laws.  All  general  laws  and  special  acts  passed  pursuant  to  this 
section,  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time,  or  repealed. 

Section  2.  Dues  from  eorporations  shall  be  secured  by  such  individaal 
liability  of  the  corporators  and  other  means  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Section  3.  The  term  corporations,  as  used  in  this  article,  shall  be  construed 
to  include  all  associations  and  joint-stock  companies,  having  any  of  the  powers 
or  priv'deges  of  corporations  not  possessed  by  individoals  or  partnerships.  And 
all  corporations  shall  have  the  right  to  sue,  and  shall  be  sabjeet  to  be  sued,  in  all 
courts  in  like  cases  as  natural  persons. 

Section  4.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  act  granting  any 
special  tsharter  for  banking  purposes ;  but  corporations  or  associations  may  be 
formed  for  such  purposes  under  general  laws. 

Section  5.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  law  sanctioning  in 
any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  sospensioo  of  specie  payments,  by  any 
person,  association,  or  corporation,  issuing  bank-notes  of  any  descriptwn. 

Section  6.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  registry  of  all  bills  or 
notes,  issued  or  pot  in  circulation  as  moneyi  sad  shall  require  ample  security 
for  the  redemption  of  the  same  in  specie* 

Section  7.  The  stock-holders,  in  every  corporation  and  joint-stock  association 
fbr  banking  purposes,  issumg  bank-notes  or  any  kind  of  paper  credits  to  circu- 
late ss  money,  after  the  first  day  of  Jaouary,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ilfty,  shall  be  individually  responsible,  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  share  or 
shares  of  stock  in  any  such  corporation  or  association,  for  all  its  debts  and  lia- 
bilities of  every  kind,  oontracted  afW  the  saki  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  ^  ample  security ''  here  required,  h  defhted  to  be  the  bonds  and 
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mortgages  on  productive  property,  worth  double  the  amount  in  New-York 
and  United  States  stocks.  The  progress  of  banking,  under  the  present 
law,  has  been  such  as  to  absorb  nearly  all  these  securities,  and  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  lowest  available  descriptions  to  8  per  cent,  premium.  But 
the  banking  interest  is  an  immense  one,  and  the  demand  it  creates  for 
stocks  for  securities  was  a  powerful  lever  in  enabling  the  party  in  power  to 
evade  the  above  apparently  sufficiently  stringent  provisions  in  relation  to 
debt.  Thus,  inasmuch  as  that  the  canals  yield  nearly  $800,000  per 
annum,  in  excess  of  the  state  expenses,  interest  on  debt  and  sinking  fund, 
and  the  constitution  permits  that  surplus  to  be  annually  appropriated  to  the 
enlai^ement  of  the  canals,  the  present  legislature,  which,  in  truth  and  jus- 
tice, has  command  only  of  the  surplus  of  the  present  year  for  which  it  is 
elected,  undertakes  to  borrow  nine  millions  of  dollars,  on  pledge  of  the 
future  revenues,  which  may  not  exist,  and  which,  if  they  do,  are  under  the 
control  only  of  the  future  legislatures,  during  the  existence  of  which  they 
accrue.  So  palpable  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  on  such  terms, 
would  be  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  capitalists  to  take  the  scrip  so  issued ; 
but  the  bank  interest,  which  is  compelled  to  find  security  for  notes  that  it 
is  anxious  to  issue,  is  allowed  to  deposit  these  scrips,  which  prudent  capi- 
talists will  not  buy,  as  security  for  notes  issued  to  the  public.  Thus  the 
contracts  on  the  works  are  given  to  partizans  of  the  so-called  "  woolly- 
head  "  party  or  Seward-men,  who  receive  in  payment  these  scrips,  and 
sell  them  to  the  banks,  who  receive  for  them,  from  the  comptroller,  an 
equal  amount  of  notes  to  circulate  as  money.  This  latter  is  circulated 
among  the  people,  who  will  ultimately  lose  it.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
existence  of  the  surplus,  on  which  the  issues  of  these  scrips  are  based,  de- 
pends upon  the  rates  of  tolls  and  the  amount  of  business  done ;  conse- 
quently it  is  in  the  power  of  the  next  legislature  to  put  the  tolls  at  a  rate 
which  shall  yield  no  more  than  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  by 
the  constitution — thus  cutting  off  the  supposititious  surplus,  on  which  this 
fraudulent  loan  is  based.  By  attempting,  through  this  violation  of  the 
constitution,  to  realize  the  surplus  of  ten  future  years  in  the  present  (me, 
an  immense  political  patronage  is  derived  to  the  Seward  party,  who  alone 
enjoy  the  expenditure ;  and  these  persons,  including  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  openly  jeer  the  "  silver-grays,"  or  old  whigs,  for  their  blind  folly 
in  aiding  them  to  procure  the  means  of  consolidUiting  their  power,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  will  be  the  signal  for  ostracising  dieir  good- 
natured  friends.  That  Seward  party  has  its  origin  in  disregard  ^or  the 
federal  Constitution,  and  finds  its  support  in  violating  that  of  the  8tate. 

The  abuse  of  this  debt-creating  power,  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of 
evil  in  many  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  particularly  in  Mississippi, 
where  the  term  ^^  repudiation,"  as  applied  to  state  debts,  has  its  origin,  in 
relation  to  the  bonds  of  that  state,  issued  in  violation  of  the  express  pro- 
visions of  the  state  constitution ;  and,  although  it  is  a  disgrace  to  that 
state  to  have  had  a  Legislature  which  would  wilfully  violate  the  terms  of 
the  instrument  whence  they  derived  their  powers,  it  is  no  disgrace  to  the 
people  that  they  would  not  suffer  their  organic  laws  to  be  violated  with 
impunity.  If  New- York  is  now  disgraced  by  a  legislature  which  seeks  to 
obtain  money  for  party  purposes,  by  committing  a  fraud  upon  the  cranio 
law,  the  people  will  know  how  to  punish  disobedient  servants  and  their 
accomplices. 

However  much  the  course  of  Mississippi  has  been  clamored  against^ 
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bj  those  who  oppose  legislative  accountability,  those  events  have  had  a 
powerful  impression  upon  the  public  mind  ;  and  all  the  constitutions,  new 
and  revised^  contain  more  stringent  restraints  upon  the  debt-contracting 
power.  As  an  instance  of  the  wide-spread  and  universal  jealousy  of  the 
legislative  action  in  this  matter,  we  append  the  debt  clauses  from  all  the 
new  constitutions :  ^ 

CONSTITUTIONAL   RESTRAINTS   UPON   PUBLIO   DEBTS. 

Michigan. — The  Legislature  shnll  provide  for  an  annual  tax,  sufficient,  with 
other  resources,  to  pay  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  State  Goveromeot,  the  in- 
terest of  the  state  debt,  and  such  deficiency  as  may  occur  in  the  resources. 

The  state  may  contract  debts  to  meet  deficits  in  revenue.  Sach  debts  shall 
not  in  the  aggregate  at  any  one  time  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not  be  granted  to  or  in  aid  of  any  person,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation. 

No  scrip,  certificate,  or  other  evidence  of  state  indebtedness  shall  be  issued, 
except  for  the  redemption  of  stock  previously  issued,  or  for  such  debts  as  are 
expressly  authorized  in  this  Constitution. 

The  state  shall  not  subscribe  to  or  be  interested  in  the  stock  of  any  company, 
association  or  corporation. 

The  state  shall  not  be  a  party  to,  or  interested  in,  any  work  of  internal  im- 
provement, nor  engaged  in  carrying  on  any  such  work,  except  in  the  expenditure 
of  grants  to  the  state,  of  land  or  other  property. 


California  ;  Statk  Debts.— The  Legislature  shall  not  in  any  manner  create 
any  debt  or  d^bts,  linbility  or  liabilities,  which  shall,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate, 
with  any  previous  debts  or  liabilities,  exceed  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  except  in  case  of  war,  to  repel  invasion,  or  suppress  insurrection,  unless 
the  same  shall  be  authorized  by  some  law  for  some  single  object,  or  work  to  be 
distinctly  specified  therein,  which  law  shall  provide  ways  and  means,  exclusive 
of  loans,  for  tho  payment  of  the  interest  of  such  debt  or  liability  as  it  falls  due, 
and  also  to  pay  and  discharge  the  principal  of  such  debtor  liability  within  twenty 
years  from  the  time  of  the  contracting  therof,  and  shall  be  irrepealable  until  the 
principal  and  interest  thereon  shall  be  paid  and  discharged  ;  but  no  such  law 
shall  take  effect  until  at  a  general  election  it  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the 
people,  and  have  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  and  against  it  at  such 
election,  and  all  money  raised  by  authority  of  such  law,  shall  be  applied  only  to 
the  specific  object  therein  stated,  or  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  thereby  created, 
and  such  law  shall  be  published  inatleast  one  newspaper  in  each  judicial  district, 
if  cue  is  published  therein,  throughout  the  state,  for  three  months  next  preceding 
the  election  at  which  it  is  submitted  to  the  people. 

Illinois. — Section  37.  Each  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  all  the  appro- 
priations necessary  for  the  ordinaiy  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  government 
until  the  adjournment  of  the  next  regular  session,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which 
shall  not  be  increased  without  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  nor  exceed  the 
amount  of  revenue  authorized  by  law  to  be  raised  in  such  time;  Provided,  the 
State  may,  to  meet  casual  deficits  or  failures  in  revenues,  contract  debts  never 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  fifty  thousand  dollars;  and  the  moneys  thus  boiTowed 
shall  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  obtained,  or  to  repay  the 
debt  thus  made,  and  for  no  other  purpose ;  and  no  other  debt,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  invasion,  suppressing  insurrection,  or  defending  the  state  in 
war,  (for  payment  of  which  the  faith  of  the  state  shall  be  pledged,)  shall  be 
contracted,  unless  the  law  authorizing  the  same  shall,  at  a  general  election,  have 
been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  have  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast 
for  members  of  the  general  assembly  at  such  election.  The  general  assembly 
shall  provide  for  the  publication  of  said  law  for  three  months  at  least  before  the 
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fote  of  the  people  shall  be  taken  upon  the  Mine ;  and  profiaion  shall  be  made,  at 
the  time,  for  the  pnymeot  of  the  interest  aDimallj,  as  it  shall  accrue,  bf  ft  tax 
levied  for  the  purpose,  or  from  other  sources  of  revenae ;  which  law,  providing 
for  the  payment  of  such  interest  by  such  tax,  abail  be  irrepealable  until  each 
debt  be  paid ;  And  provided  furUur^  that  the  law  levying  the  tax  shall  be  sob- 
mitted  to  the  people  with  the  law  authorizing  the  debt  to  be  contracted. 

SfcUan  38.  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  be  given  to,  or 
in  aid  of,  any  individual,  association  or  corporation. 


Ohio. — Section  1.  The  State  may  contract  debts  to  supply  casual  deieitt  or 
failures  in  revenues,  or  to  meet  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for,  but  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  debts,  direct  and  contingent,  whether  contracted  by  vir- 
tue  of  one  or  more  acts  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  or  at  different  periods  of  time, 
shall  never  exceed  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  money  arisiog 
from  the  creation  of  such  debts  shall  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  waa 
obtained,  or  to  re-pay  the  debts  so  contracted,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Section  4.  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not  in  any  manner  be  given,  or  loaoed 
to,  or  in  aid  of,  any  individaal,  association  or  corporation  whatever,  nor  afaall 
the  state  ever  hereafter  become  a  joint  owner  or  stockholder  in  any  company 
or  association,  in  this  State  or  elsewhere,  farmed  for  any  purpose  whatever. 


Nkw-Jerset.— **  The  Legislature  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  create  any  debt 
or  debts,  liability  or  liabilities  of  the  state,  which  shall  singly,  or  in  the  aggre- 
gate, with  any  previous  debt  or  liabilities,  exceed  $100,000,  except  for  purpoeea 
of  war,  or  to  repel  invasion,  or  to  suppress  insurrection,  unless  the  same  shall 
be  authorized  by  law,  for  some  single  object  or  work  to  be  distinctly  specified 
therein :  which  law  shall  provide  the  ways  and  means,  exclusive  of  loans,  to 
pay  the  interest  of  such  debt  or  liability  as  it  falls  due ;  and  also  to  pay  and  die- 
charge  the  principil  of  such  debt  or  liability  within  thirty-five  years  from  the 
time  of  contracting  thereof,  and  shall  be  irrepealable  until  such  debt  or  liability^ 
and  the  interest  thereon,  are  fully  paid  and  discharged:  and  no  such  law  shall 
take  eflfecc  until  it  shall,  at  a  general  election,  have  been  submitted  to  the  people, 
and  have  received  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  and  against 
it  at  such  election ;  and  all  money  to  be  raised,  by  the  authority  of  sooli 
law,  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  specific  object  stated  therein,  and  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  thereby  created.  7^^  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  rerar 
to  any  money  that  has  been  or  may  be  deposited  with  this  state  by  the  gpvera- 
ment  (if  the  United  States.'* 

*'  Tlie  credit  of  the  alaU  cannot  he  loanedi  directly  or  indirectly^  ta 
case." 


LocrisiANA. — **  The  Legislature  shall  not  pledge  the  faith  of  the  state  for  tlia 
payment  of  any  bonds,  bills,  or  other  contracts  or  obligations,  for  the  benefit  or 
use  of  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  body  politic  whatever.  But  the 
state  shall  have  the  right  to  issue  new  bonds  in  payment  of  its  outstanding  obli- 
gations or  liabilities,  whether  due  or  not ;  the  said  new  bonds,  however,  are  soft 
to  be  issued  for  a  larger  amount,  or  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  original 
obligations  they  are  intended  to  replace. 

**  The  aggregate  amount  of  debts  hereafter  contracted  by  the  Legislature* 
snail  never  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  except  in  case  of 
war,  to  repel  invasions,  or  suppress  insurrections,  unless  the  same  be  authorised 
by  some  law,  fur  some  single  object  or  work,  to  be  distinctlv  specified  therein ; 
which  law  shall  provide  ways  and  means  by  taxation,  for  the  payment  of  run- 
ning interest  during  the  whole  time  for  which  said  debt  shall  be  contractedt 
and  for  the  full  and  punctual  discharge,  at  maturity,  of  the  capital  borrowed : 
and  said  law  shall  be  irrepealable  until  principal  and  interest  are  fully  pedd  and 
discharged,  and  shall  not  be  put  into  execution  until  after  its  enactments  by  the 
first  Legislature,  returned  by  a  general  election,  after  its  passage.'* 
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**  The  $tatt  shaU  nai  heeome  a  snhicriher  to  the  $toek  of  any  corporation  or  joint 
Mock  company  V 

TsxAs.— Tho  aggregate  amonnt  of  debts  hereafter  contracted  by  the  Legis* 
latare,  shall  never  exceed  the  sam  of  one  handred  thousand  dollars,  except  in 
case  of  war,  to  repel  invasions,  or  suppress  insurrections.  And  in  no  case  shall 
any  amount  be  borrowed  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature.** 

Missouri. — "  l%e  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  pcus  any  law 
viherehy  any  debt  shall  be  created^  that  shall  cause  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  state^ 
contracted  under  this  Constitution,  to  exceed  at  any  one  tune,  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  except  in  ease  of  war,  insurrection  or  invasion.'* 

Mart  LAND. — **  SeeHon  22.  No  debt  shall  hereafter  be  contracted  by  the 
Legislature,  unless  such  debt  shall  be  authorized  by  a  law  providing  for  the 
collection  of  an  annual  tax  or  taxes  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  such  debt  as  it 
falls  due,  and  to  discharge  the  principal  thereof  within  fifteen  years  from  the 
time  of  contracting  the  same,  and  the  taxes  laid  for  this  purpose  shall  not  be  re- 
pealed or  applied  to  any  other  object  until  the  said  debt  and  the  interest  thereon 
shall  be  fully  discharged,  and  the  amonnt  of  debts  so  contracted  and  remaining 
unpaid  shall  never  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  credit  of  the 
state  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  be  given  or  loaned  to  or  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association  or  corporation,  nor  shaU  the  General  Assembly  have  the  power,  in 
any  mode,  to  involve  the  state  in  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, or  in  any  enterprise  which  shall  involve  the  faith  or  credit  of  the  state, 
or  make  any  appropnations  therefor.  And  they  shall  not  use  or  appropriate 
the  proceeds  of  the  internal  improvement  companies,  or  of  the  state  tax  now 
levied,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  levied^  to  pay  oflf  the  public  debt,  to  any 
other  purpose,  until  the  interest  and  debt  are  fully  paid,  or  the  sinking  fund 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  debt ;  but  the  Legislature  may, 
without  laying  a  tax,  borrow  an  amount  never  to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
to  meet  temporary  deficiencies  in  the  treasury,  and  may  contract  debts  to  any 
amount  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  state.'* 

Indiana. — **  Section  1.  No  act  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  authorize  any 
debt  to  be  contracted  on  behalf  of  the  state,  except  to  meet  casual  deficits  in 
the  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  interest  on  the  state  debt,  to  repel 
invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or,  if  hostilities  are  threatened,  provide  for  the 
public  defence." 


lowA.-^**  The  General  Assembly  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  create  debts,  lia- 
bility or  liabilities,  which  shall,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  with  any  previous 
debts  or  liabilities,  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars."  The 
clause  concluding  in  the  same  words  as  those  of  California. 


Wisconsin. — Same  proviaions  as  Iowa. 

No  matter  what  may  have  been  the  views  of  the  people  in  relation  to 
other  constitutional  provisions,  there  was  no  disagreement  in  relation  to 
this  matter  of  debt.  All  the  legislations  have  been  deprived  absolutely 
of  all  discretionary  power  in  the  matter ;  and  yet  the  Governor  of  New- 
York,  in  his  last  message,  when  advising  an  evasion  of  the  constitution  of 
this  state,  announced  that  the  debt-restraining  clause  was  passed  by  the 
people  because  the  other  provisions  of  the  constitution  were  too  desirable 
to  he  delayed  on  aooount  of  that  dause.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  poll- 
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tical  jobbers  and  their  speculative  backers  maj  succeed  in  other  states, 
as  in  New- York,  in  evading  or  disregarding  the  provisions  of  their  re- 
spective constitutions  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
an  unmistakable  expression  of  public  opinion  will  promptly  warn  the  job- 
bers that  the  behests  of  the  people,  as  laid  now  down  in  the  organic  law, 
may  not  be  disregarded  with  impunity. 

The  patronage  which  flows  from  the  power  to  contract  debts,  and  em- 
bark in  the  construction  of  public  works,  has  thus,  by  the  universal  voice 
of  the  freemen  of  all  the  states,  expressed  in  large  majorities,  been  cut 
off.  Not  less  has  been  the  decisive  mandate  in  relation  to  the  granting  of 
charters,  and  the  restricting  of  the  liability  of  corporate  capital.  The 
general  principle  of  perniitting  capital  to  associate  for  the  prosecution  of 
any  undertaking,  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  special  charter,  by 
simply  complying  with  certain  forms  laid  down  in  general  laws,  is  every- 
where acknowledged ;  but,  in  nearly  all  the  states,  the  justice  of  the  in- 
dividual liability  of  the  stock-holders  is  admitted.  We  append  here  the 
constitbtional  provisions  in  relation  to  corporations,  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  they  are  particularly  pointed  at  banking  institutions : 

OONSTTTUTIONAL   RESTRAINTS   UPON   CORPORATIONS. 

New  Jersey. — The  assent  of  three-fifths  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
house,  is  required,  for  granting,  altering,  continuing  and  renewing  any  bank 
charter  or  money  corporation,  and  ail  such  charters  are  limited  to  a  term  uot 
exceeding  twenty-one  years. 

Louisiana.— iVb  corporate  body  shall  be  hereafter  created^  renewed^  or  ex^ 
tended^  with  banking  or  discounting  privileges, 

Texas. — No  corporate  body  shall  hereafter  be  created,  renewed,  or  exteoded, 
with  banking  or  discounting  privileges. 

No  private  corporation  shall  be  created,  unless  the  bill  creating;  it  shall  be 
passed  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature;  and  two-thirds  of  the 
legislature  shall  have  power  to  revoke  and  repeal  all  private  cnrporntions,  by 
making  compensation  for  the  fi-anchise.  And  the  state  shall  not  be  part  owner 
of  the  stock  or  properly  belonging  to  any  corporation, 

Missouri. — No  corporation,  except  for  political  or  municipal  pnrposes,  or  for 
the  purposes  of  education  or  charity,  shnll  becreiited,  unless  the  bill  creating  the 
same  shall  contain  a  provision  that  the  charter  of  such  corporation  may  be  re. 
pealad  and  annulled  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly. 
And  the  stock-holders  in  all  private  corporations,  except  corporations  fur  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  of  charity,  shall  be  rnsponsible,  in  their  individual  and  pri- 
vate capacity,  for  all  debt^  and  linbilities  of  every  kind  incurred  by  such  incorpora- 
tion. Nor  shall  any  corporation  be  created  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  years ; 
and  no  corporation  shall  exercise  any  privileges  prohibited  in  the  preceding  section. 
And  the  state  shall  not  be  part  owner  of  the  stock  or  property  belonging' to  any 
corporation.  Nor  shall  the  common  school  or  seminary  funds,  nor  any  other 
funds  or  moneys  which  the  state  may,  at  any  time,  hold  in  trust  for  the  citi- 
zens of  this  state,  be  placefl  in,  or  loaned  to  any  bank,  or  other  incorporated 
institution. 

The  legislature  shall  prohibit,  by  law.  individuals  and  corporations,  except 
the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  its  branches,  from  issuing  bills,  checks, 
tickets,  promissory  notesi  or  other  paper,  to  circulate  as  money. 

MicaioAN. — Corporations, — Corporations  may  be  formed  under    general 
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laws,   but  shall   not  be    created    by  special  act*  except    for  muDicipal  pur- 
poses. 

No  banking  Inw,  or  law  for  banlciog  purposes,  or  amendments  tkereof,  shall 
have  effect  until  the  same  shall,  after  its  passage,  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
electors  of  the  slate,  at  a  general  election,  and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  thereon  at  such  election. 

The  officers  and  stockholders  of  banks  issuing  notes  shall  be  individually 
liable,  and  all  banks  shall  deposit  State  or  U.  S.  stocks  as  security  for  the  re- 
demption of  their  notes. 

In  case  of  the  insolvency  of  any  bank  or  banking  association,  the  bill-holders 
thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  preference  io  payment,  over  all  other  creditors  of 
such  bank  or  association. 

The  legislature  shall  pass  no  law  authorizing  or  sanctioning  the  suspensiou  of 
specie  payments  by  any  person,  association  or  corporation. 

Stockholders  of  all  corporations  and  joint-stock  associations  shall  be  indivi- 
dually liable  for  all  labor  performed  for  such  corporation  or  association. 

No  corporation,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  or  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, plank-roads,  or  canals,  shall  be  created  for  a  longer  time  than  thirty 
years. 

Ohio. — Sec,  1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pass  no  special  act  conferring 
corporate  powers. 

Sec.  2.  Cor|)orations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but  all  such  laws 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  altered  or  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Dues  from  corporations  shall  be  secured  by  such  individual  liability  of 
the  stock- holders,  and  other  means,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  but,  in  all 
cases,  each  stock -holder  shall  be  liable,  over  and  above  the  stock  by  him  or  her 
owned,  and  any  amount  unpaid  thereon,  to  a  farther  sum,  at  least  equal  in 
amount  to  such  stock. 

Sec.  4.  The  property  of  corporations  now  existing,  or  hereafter  created, 
shall  fof  ever  be  subject  to  taxation,  the  same  as  the  property  of  individuals. 

Sec.  7.  No  act  of  the  Genei'ul  Assembly,  authorizing  associations  with  bank- 
ing powers,  shall  take  effect,  until  it  sball  be  submitted  to  the  people,  at  the 
general  election  next  succeeding  the  passage  thereof,  and  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  electors  voting  at  such  election. 

Indiana. — Corporations, — Sec,  1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  have 
power  to  establish  or  incorporate,  in  this  state,  any  bank  or  banking  company 
or  moneyed  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  bills  of  credit,  or  bills  payable 
to  order  or  bearer,  except  under  the  conditions  prescribed  in  this  constitution. 

Sec,  2.  No  banks  shall  be  established  otherwise  than  under  a  general  bank« 
ing  law,  except  as  provided  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  article. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  General  Assembly  shall  enact  a  general  banking  law,  such  law 
shall  provide  for  the  registry  and  countersigning  by  an  officer  of  state  of  all 
paper  credit  designed  to  be  circulated  as  money,  on  ample  collateral  secnrity, 
readily  convertible  into  specie,  for  the  redemption  of  the  same  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, shall  be  required,  which  collateral  security  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
proper  officer  or  officers  of  state. 

Sec.  4.  The  General  Assembly  may  also  charter  a  bank  with  branches,  with- 
out  collateral  security,  as  required  in  the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  5,  If  the  General  Assembly  shall  establish  a  bank  with  branches,  the 
branches  shall  be  mutually  responsible  for  each  other's  liabiliiies  upon  all  paper 
credit  issued  as  money. 

Sec.  8.  The  stock-holders  in  every  bank  or  banking  company  shall  be  indi- 
vidually responsible  to  an  amount,  over  and  above  their  stock,  equal  to  their  re- 
spective shares  of  stock,  for  all  debts  or  liabilities  of  the  said  bank  or  banking 
company. 

Sec»  11.  Every  bank  or  banking  company  shall  be  required  to  cease  all  bank- 
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iQg  operations  within  twenty  yean  from  the  date  of  its  organisaUon,  and 
promptly  thereafter  to  cloiie  its  business. 

Sec.  12.  The  state  shall  not  be  a  stock-holder  in  any  bank  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  bank  charter,  nor  shall  the  credit  of  this  state  ever  be  givea 
or  loaned  in  aid  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation;  nor  .shall  the  atato 
hereafter  become  a  stock-holder  in  any  corporation  or  association. 

Sec.  13.  Corporations  other  than  banking  shall  not  be  created  by  special  act, 
but  may  be  formed  under  general  laws. 

California. — Section  31.  **  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general 
laws,  but  shall  not  be  created  by  special  act,  except  fur  municipal  purposes.  All 
general  laws  and  special  acts  passed  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  altered  firom 
time  to  time,  or  repealed. 

Section  32.  **  Dues  from  corporations  shall  be  secured  by  such  indi? idnal  liability 
of  the  corporators,  and  other  means,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Section  33.  '*  The  term  corporations,  aa  used  in  this  article,  shall  be  construed 
to  include  all  associations  and  joint  stock  companies  having  any  of  the  powers  or 
privileges  of  corporations,  not  possessed  by  individuals  or  partnerships.  And  all 
corporations  shall  have  the  right  to  sue,  and  shall  be  subject  to  be  sued,  in  all 
courts,  in  like  cases  as  natural  persons. 

Section  34.  *'  The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  act  granUng 
any  charter  for  banking  purposes ;  but  associations  may  be  formed  under  general 
laws  for  the  deposit  of  gold  and  silver.  But  no  such  association  shall  make,  iaaue* 
or  put  in  circulation  any  bill,  check,  ticket,  certificate,  promissory  note,  or  other 
paper,  or  the  paper  of  any  bank,  to  circulate  as  money. 

Section  35.  **  The  Legislature  of  this  state  shall  prohibit  by  law,  any  person 
or  persons,  association,  company  or  corporation,  from  exercising  the  privileges 
of  banking  or  creating  paper  to  circulate  as  money. 

Section  36.  "  Each  stockholder  of  a  corporation  or  joint  stock  association  shall 
be  individually  and  personally  liable  for  his  proportion  of  all  its  debts  and 
liabilities.** 


Martland. — Section  45.  "  The  Legislature  hereafter  ahall  grant  no  charm 
for  banking  purposes,  or  renew  any  banking  corporation  now  in  existence,  except 
upon  the  condition  that  the  stockholders  and  directors  shall  be  liable  to  the 
amount  of  their  respective  share  or  shares  of  stock  in  such  banking  institution 
for  all  its  debts  and  liabilities  upon  note,  bill  or  otherwise ;  and  upon  the  further 
condition  that  no  director  or  other  officer  of  said  corporation  shall  borrow  any 
money  from  said  corporation ;  and  if  any  director  or  other  officer  shall  be  con- 
victed upon  indictment  of  directly  or  indirectly  violating  this  article,  he  ahall  be 
punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  All  banks  shall 
be  open  to  inspection  of  their  books,  papers  and  accounta,  under  such  regulatione 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Section  47.  "  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but  shall  not 
be  created  by  special  act,  except  for  municipal  purpoaes,  and  in  cases  where«  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Legislature,  the  object  of  the  corporation  cannot  be  attained 
under  general  laws.  All  laws  and  special  acts  pursuant  to  Mb  section  may  ba 
altered  from  time  to  time,  or  repealed ;  provided  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  constraed  to  alter,  change  or  amend  in  any  manner  the  article  in  relation 
to  banks.*' 


IimUV 019. —^Section  1.  **  Corporations,  not  possessing  banking  powers  or  pri- 
vileges, may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but  shall  not  be  created  by  special 
acts,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  and,  in  cases  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
general  assembly,  the  objects  of  the  corporation  cannot  be  attained  under  go- 
aeral  laws. 

Section  2.  *'  Dues  from  corporations,  not  possessing  banking  powers  or  privi- 
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leges,  shall  be  secured  by  Buch  individual  liabilities  of  the  corporators,  or  ether 
means,  as  may  be  pre»cribed  by  law. 

Section  3.  **  No  state  bank  shall  hereafter  be  created,  nor  shall  the  state  own 
er  be  liable  for  any  stock  in  any  corporation  or  joint  stock  association  for  banking 
pttrpeses,  to  be  hereafter  created. 

Section  4.  **  The  stockholders  in  every  corpontioD,  or  joint  stock  association 
lor  banking  purposes,  iasningbenk  notes,  or  any  kind  of  paper  credits  to  circulate 
as  money,  shall  be  individually  responsible,  to  the  amount  of  their  respective 
share  or  shares  of  stock  in  any  such  corporation  or  association,  for  all  its  debta 
and  liabilitiea  of  every  kind. 

Section  6.  *'  No  act  of  the  general  assembly,  authorizmg  corporations  oi 
associatioDs  with  banking  powers,  shall  go  into  effect,  or  in  any  manner  be  in 
force,  unless  the  same  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  general  election 
Deat  succeeding  the  passage  of  the  same,  and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes  cast  at  such  election  for  and  against  such  law." 

WiacoNSiiT. — Section  I.  **ThereshaIIbenoBankof  issue  within  this  state.** 

Stclion  2.  '*  The  Legislature  shall  not  have  power  to  authorise  or  incorporate, 
bj  any  general  or  specwl  law,  any  bank  or  other  institution  having  any  banking 
power  or  privilege,  or  to  confer  upon  any  corporation,  institution,  person  or  per* 
tons  any  banking  power  or  privilege. 

Section  3.  *'  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  corporation,  institution,  person  or 
persons,  within  this  state,  under  any  pretence  or  authority,  to  make  or  issue 
any  paper  money,  note,  bill,  certificate,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  whatever,  in- 
tended to  circulate  as  money. 

Section  4.  '*  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  corporation  within  this  state,  under 
any  pretence  or  authority,  to  exercise  the  business  of  receiving  deposits  of  mo- 
ney, nuking  discounts  or  buying  or  selling  bills  of  exchange,  or  to  do  any  other 
hanking  business  whatever. 

Section  5.  **  No  branch  or  agency  of  any  bank  or  banking  institution  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  state  or  territory  within  or  without  the  United  States, 
shall  be  established  or  maintained  within  this  state. 

Section  6.  »*  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  circulate  within  this  state  after  the  year 
1847,  any  paper  money,  note,  bill,  certificate  or  other  evidence  of  debt  whatever, 
intended  to  circulate  as  money,  issued  without  this  state,  of  any  denomination 
less  than  ten  dollars,  or  after  the  year  1849,  of  any  denomination  less  than  twenty 
dollars." 


low  A. — No  corporate  body  ihaU  hereafter  he  created,  renewed,  or  ex- 
tended^with  the  privilege  of  making,  issuing,  or  putting  in  circtdation,  any  bill, 
check*  ticket,  certificate,  promissory  note  or  other  paper^  or  the  paper  of  any 
other  bank,  to  circulate  as  money. 

Corporations  shall  not  he  created  in  this  state  by  special  laws,  except  for  poli- 
tieal  or  municipal  purposes ;  but  the  legislature  shall  promde,  by  general  taws, 
for  the  organization  of  all  other  corporations,  except  corporations  with  banking 
or  discounting  privileges,  the  creation  of  which  is  prohibited* 

The  evils  which  the  public  suffered  from  the  excessive  debt  and  inordi- 
nate bank-expansion,  were  a  lesson  of  experience  which  has  not  now  been 
lost.  Its  effects  upon  the  public  mind  are  recorded  in  all  the  constitu- 
tions, and  at  this  moment,  when  the  losses  have  been  recovered  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  tempts  to  a  renewal  of  the  paper  schemes  of  former  years, 
those  restraints  are  beneficially  felt.  The  men,  "  greedy  of  other  men's 
property  and  prodigal  of  their  own,"  the  hungry  wolves  who  live  on 
plher  men's  earnings,  are  indeed  combining  wiUi  renewed  hopes  and  re> 
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awakened  energies  to  prey  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  popular  industrj, 
and  boldly  attempt  to  overleap,  evade  or  burst  through  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  which  prevent  a  corrupt  and  time-serving  l^islature 
from  squandering  the  property  of  the  industrious  upon  the  riots  of  the 
unworthy.  Yet  those  very  attempts,  audacious  as  they  are,  will  only  im- 
press upon  the  public  mind  the  importance  of  the  restraints,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  indicate,  like  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  the  points  which  most 
need  strengthening. 

One  of  the  chief  blessings  of  our  glorious  Union  consists  in  the  fact,  thai 
by  its  provisions  the  separate  state  governments  are  deprived  of  the  power 
of  levying  customs  duties,  by  which,  under  pretext  of  protection  to  trans- 
fer private  earnings  into  corporate  coffers,  renders  unnecessary  all  the 
patronage  which  would  flow  from  state  custom-houses,  coast  guards,  pre- 
ventive services,  and  the  interests  which  would  live  on  government  bounty, 
under  pretence  of  being  "  protected"  from  the  competition  of  the  industry 
of  neighboring  states.  The  exercise  of  these  powers  by  the  state  gov- 
ernments, would  have  promoted,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  natural  ten* 
dency  of  capital  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  They  would  have 
aided  the  capitalists  in  preying  upon  the  laboring  man,  whose  property 
is  his  hands,  whose  reliance,  whose  food,  whose  productive  freehold,  whose 
all,  is  his  labor,  whose  living  is  earned  by  industry  alone,  and  that  living 
is  always  made  less  comfortable  by  laws  which  tend  to  augment  the  luxury 
of  the  few. 

Among  other  improvements  which  the  new  constitutions  exhibit,  is  the 
limitation  of  the  time  spent  in  legislation,  and  the  pay  of  the  legistatures — 
when  by  general  laws  the  whole  business  of  granting  charters  is  abolished, 
when  loans  of  credit  and  government  speculations  in  banks  and  publie 
works  are  put  an  end  to,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  business 
which  formerly  occupied  those  law-makers  is  spared  them,  and  their  du- 
ties become  circumscribed  into  a  very  small  compass.  Accordingly,  most 
of  the  states  find  that  40  or  50  days,  every  two  years,  is  quite  oflen  enough 
for  the  assembling  of  the  legislatures.  In  some  of  the  constitutions  the 
number  of  days  which  each  session  shall  occupy  is  directly  stated,  in 
others  the  number  of  days  for  which  pay  shall  be  drawn  is  stated.  The 
provisions  may  be  summed  up  thus : 

8E8SIO.V8  A!ID  PAT  OF  TBB  LIOISLATURB. 

Illi??ot8 Bimnial $2 40  Slpcrday  thereifler. 

MicHiOAV Biennial 3 40  No  pay  thereafter. 

KIarylaKii Bi-ninial 4 68  ....Litnit  of*  sessiuna. 

Indiana Bifunlal 60  ....     « 

NKwJeRSBT Biennial 3 40  ....$ I  50  per  day  thereafter. 

loWA Biennial 2 60  ....$1  per daj  thereafter. 

Louisiana Bninvd 4 60  ....No pay  thereafter. 

Tex a< Biennial Not  apeci&ed. 

Missouri Bimnittl "       •* 

Ohio Bi'-nniat **        ** 

NkwYork Ananal 3 100  ....No  pay  thereafter. 

Wisconsin Annml 8 .-  40  $1  per  day  thereafter. 

California....  Ant^nuL Notspecified. 

*  These  provisions  are  all  intended  to  keep  members  to  work,  and  pro* 
mote  the. dispatch  of  public  business.  But  it  is  difficult  to  frame  provi. 
sions  which  may  not  be  evaded.  Thus,  the  Illinois  legislature  receives  $2 
per  day  for  40  days.    It  has  already  occurred  that  adjournment  took  plaee 
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at  the  end  of  that  time,  leaving  unfinished  business  which  required  an  ex 
tra  session  at  $2  per  day  to  finish.     In  Indiana,  the  regular  session  oannot 
last  longer  than  60  days,  nor  special  sessions  more  than  40  days.     In 
Maryland  the  sessions  must  rise  on  the  10th  March. 

In  the  last  ten  years  some  other  general  issues  have  been  agitated,  but 
the  public  mind  has  not  been  so  fiilly  prepared  in  relation  to  them  as  upon 
those  of  debt,  corporations,  elective  judiciary,  and  limited  legislation ;  we 
allude  to  women's  rights,  homestead  exemptions,  and  land  reform.  The 
latter,  indeed,  is  at  present,  and  must  continue  for  centuries,  a  mere  nul- 
lity in  this  country,  where  the  finest  land,  in  any  quantity,  can  be  had  for 
nothing.  Land  reform,  where  land  is  free,  is  an  absurdity  ;  a  high  price 
for  land  in  thoroughly  settled  districts,  is  the  form  in  which  the  occupier 
pays  for  many  other  privileges  besides  that  of  merely  living  upon  the 
land ;  such  as  access  to  market,  facility  of  getting  supplies,  and  the  various 
benefits  of  society.  When  these  advantages  are  not  to  be  had,  the  land 
is  of  little  value,  although  superior  in  productive  qualities. 

The  right  of  suffrage  seems  to  have  undergone  no  change.  In  all  the 
states  every  free  white  male  of  the  age  of  21  is  alone  entitled  to  vote. 
In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  persons  of  Indian  descent  are  permitted  to 
vote;  but,  in  all,  blacks  are  excluded,  except  with  property  qualifica- 
tions. The  Indiana  Constitution  expressly  states  that  '^no  negro  or 
mulatto  shall  have  the  right  of  suffrage ;''  and,  in  those  states  most  ex- 
posed to  the  influx  of  blacks,  stringent  laws  are  required  to  keep  them 
out.     The  Constitution  of  Missouri  provides  : 

**  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  pass 
such  laws  as  may  be  necessary.  Firsts  to  prevent  free  negroes  and  mnlattoes 
from  coming  to  and  settling  in  this  state,  under  any  pretext  whatever.  '* 

That  of  Indiana  is  as  follows — 

Negroes  and  Midattoes, — Sec.  I.  No  negro  or  mulatto  shall  come  into  or 
settle  in  this  state  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  2.  All  contmcts  made  with  negroes  or  mulattoes  coming  into  this  state 
contrnry  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section,  shall  be  void  ;  and  all  persons 
who  shall  employ,  or  otherwise  encourage  such  negroes  or  mulattoes  to  remain  in 
this  state,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  nor  more  than  ftfe 
hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  Ail  fines  which  may  be  collected  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  sections 
of  this  article,  or  of  any  law  hereafter  passed  by  the  Legislature,  for  the  purpose 
of  cnrrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  article,  shall  be  appropriated  and  set  apart 
for  the  colonization  of  such  negroes  and  mulattoes  and  their  descendants,  as  may 
be  in  this  state  at  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  and  may  be  willing  to 
emigrate. 

The  Illinois  Constitution  has  a  similar  provision,  as  follows:  "The 
General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  session  under  the  amended  Constitu- 
tion, pass  such  laws  as  will  effectually  prohibit  free  persons  of  color  from 
immigrating  to  and  settling  in  this  state ;  and  to  effectually  prevent  the 
owners  of  slaves  from  bringing  them  into  this  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  them  free."  This  clause  was  submitted  separately  to  the  people, 
and  adopted  by  twenty  thousand  majority.  These  provisions  have 
been  supposed  to  conflict  with  that  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion which  makes  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  all  the  states.    At  the  time  the  Constitation  was  formed,  blacks 
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were  not  citizeos,  and  cannot  so  be  considered  now.  The  clause  does 
not  say  any  description  of  persons  whom  any  state  may  hereafter  make 
citizens.  Massachusetts,  for  the  mere  indulgence  of  a  turbulent  disposi- 
tion, has  repeatedly  quarrelled  with  South  Carolina  for  laws  similar  in 
effect  to  those  required  by  the  Constitutions  of  the  Western  states,  and 
yet  she  has  never  complained  of  Illinois  or  Ohio. 

Maryland,  we  believe,  was  the  last  state  in  which  imprisonment  for 
debt  was  retained,  and  that  has  now  been  swept  away  by  the  admirable 
constitution  just  ratified  by  its  people.  Constitutional  reform  was  much 
needed  in  Maryland  on  many  accounts,  more  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  unequal  representation  which  existed  there.  So  great  was  the  injus- 
tice felt  to  be  by  many,  that  serious  thoughts  of  physical  resistance  were 
entertained  by  some  parties,  unless  the  privileged  majority  should  consent 
to  a  convention.  Happily,  however,  agitation  produced  its  l^itimate  in- 
fluence, and  the  now  admirable  Constitution  has  been  the  result  of  an  able 
convention. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  the  necessity  of  constitutional 
reform  has  generally  manifested  itself,  and  some  few  steps  in  advance 
have  been  made.  We  trust  now  that  the  matter  will  not  sleep,  but  that, 
at  periods  within  20  years,  some  further  well-digested  reforms  will  be 
introduced  into  the  organic  laws  of  all  the  states. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  efforts  of  France,  and  the  example  of  the 
states  of  America,  no  state  constitution  has,  as  yet,  taken  permanent 
ground  in  Europe.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  fundamental  idea  on 
which  a  constitution  must  alone  rest,  viz.,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
has  in  no  degree,  as  yet,  been  fully  appreciated.  Thus  the  fresh  Constitu- 
tion of  1838,  defective  as  it  was,  solemnly  guaranteed  the  right  of  um- 
versal  suffrage ;  and,  although  it  was  the  work  of  a  half-dozen  corrupt, 
conceited,  and  superficial  men,  was  adopted  by  the  country.  A  President 
was  elected,  and  a  legislative  body  assembled  under  it.  Those  were 
elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  whole  French  people ;  yet  so  little 
respect  was  entertained  for  the  instrument,  that  this  Assembly  enacted  a 
law  in  the  first  term  of  its  existence,  depriving  one-third  of  their  ccmsti- 
tuents  of  a  voice  in  the  government.  Such  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
suffrage  were  imposed  by  a  mere  law,  that  nearly  three  millions  of  souls 
were  disfranchised.     The  minister  of  justice  reported  : 

Electors  inscribed  under  the  Constitution 9,618,067 

Electors  inscribed  under  the  law  of  March,  18d0 6,809,381 

Frenchmen  disfranchised  by  the  servants  they  had  elected 2,808,776 

It  is  now  probable  that  the  French  President  will  procure  a  restoration 
of  tho  right  of  universal  suffrage  to  serve  his  personal  interest  This  dis- 
regard of  written  instruments  arises  from  the  fact,  that  in  a  monarchical 
country,  where  the  uneducated  people  have  always  looked  up  for  power, 
the  habit  is  stronger  than  the  right  to  exercise  the  power  themselves.  It 
is  true  that  in  New- York  the  Seward  party  have  passed  a  law  to  borrow 
money  for  purposes  of  party  corruption ;  but  they  have  preserved  a  show 
of  respect  to  the  Constitution,  by  attempting,  however  sophistically,  to 
show  that  the  debt  is  not  forbidden.  The  success  of  such  a  measure,  vio- 
lating the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  may  soon  embolden  them  to  violate 
its  letter,  by  a  simple  law  passed  by  participants  in  the  plunder. 
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THE  "  HUNDED  DATS  OF  NAPOLEON." 

Whatevbr  relates  to  the  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  possesfies  an 
Interest  that  belongs  to  no  other  portion  of  the  world^s  history.  His  sud- 
den rise  from  obscurity,  being  flung,  as  it  were,  from  the  vortex  of  the 
French  Revolution  upon  the  stage  of  action ;  his  brilliant  course  and  his 
downfall,  come  to  us  so  full  of  romance,  that  we  hardly  know  whether  J» 
credit  them  as  realities.  With  no  other  friend  than  his  s^ord,  he  entered 
the  lists  with  the  titled  nobility  of  Europe,  and  soon  outstripped  them  all 
in  the  race;  and  without  the  influence  of  birth  or  fortune,  he  seated  him- 
self upon  the  throne  of  Saint  Louis,  and  swayed  the  sceptre  of  France. 
For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  was,  by  turns,  the  benefactor  and 
the  scourge  of  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  obtained  a  mastery' 
over  the  minds  of  men,  which  no  other  one  in  modern  times  has  ever 
possessed,  and  he  swayed  nations  almost  with  the  same  ease  that  the  winds 
control  the  sea.  His  downfall  and  retirement  into  almost  the  same  ob- 
scurity from  whence  he  came,  furnishes  us  with  one  of  the  most  truthful 
lessons  ever  written  in  history,  and  wisdom,  which  speaks  alike  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men,  may  be  gleaned  from  every  page.  It  teaches 
us  how  frail  is  all  human  greatness — that  the  honor  and  power  of  kings,  as 
well  as  the  hopes  of  humble  men,  can  pass  away  in  a  single  day.  It 
shows  us  how  uncertain  is  worldly  glory,  and  that  we  should  fix  our  hopes 
of  happiness  upon  something  more  stable  than  that  which  ceases  to  exist 
with  the  downfall  of  dynasties.  How  sudden  and  terrible  was  his  reverse 
of  fortune !  One  day  he  was  the  emperor  of  millions,  who  feared  and 
obeyed  him ;  the  next,  he  was  shorn  of  his  power,  and  his  name  the  jest 
of  the  lowest  rabble  of  the  Faubourgs.  These  changes  are  the  vicissi^ 
tudes  of  life,  and  they  never  occur,  either  to  men  or  nations,  without  leav- 
ing  to  the  world  a  useful  lesson  for  coming  generations. 

The  "Hundred  Days  of  Napoleon"  embraces  that  period  extending 
from  his  return  from  Elba,  where  he  was  banished,  in  1814,  to  his  final 
abdication  in  1815,  and  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of 
Europe,  either  ancient  or  modem.  The  history  of  this  period  is  so  called, 
because  the  time  between  the  happening  of  these  two  events  was  just 
one  hundred  days.  Probably  no  portion  of  history  for  the  same  length 
of  time  presents  to  the  reader  a  train  of  events  which  have  caused  more 
wonder  and  admiration,  or  had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  European 
world. 

The  decline  of  Napoleon's  power  may  be  dated  from  his  unsuccessful 
campaign  in  Russia  in  the  year  1812  ;  but  it  is  useless  now  to  stop  to  de- 
tail the  causes  which  led  to  these  reverses ;  they  are  known  to  every  rea- 
der of  history.  The  advantages  which  the  Russians  gained  over  him  in  thia 
disastrous  expedition  gave  new  energy  to  the  allies,  and  afterwards  new  foes 
presented  themselves  on  every  side.  Instead  of  having  a  single  power  to 
combat,  he  found  all  Europe  arrayed  against  him.  The  campaigns  of 
1813  and  1814  were  replete  with  brUliant  events,  and  they  called  into 
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tion  all  the  talents  and  energy  of  Napoleon.  By  his  untiring  activity,  he 
raised  new  armies  as  fast  as  old  ones  had  disappeared  before  the  murder- 
ous  fire  of  the  allies,  and  always  presented  a  formidable  front  to  the 
enemy.  His  genius  never  shone  with  more  brilliancy,  and  he  performed 
feats  of  valor,  and  gained  victories,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  result 
of  efforts  almost  superhuman.  Always  combating  with  superior  num- 
bers, he  had  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  skill  for  success.  These  two 
campaigns  are  marked  by  some  of  his  finest  strokes  of  -generalship,  and 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  give  him  rank  among  the  first  commanders  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  But  overwhelming  numbers  finally  triuinphed, 
and  he  was  driven  back  upon  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  at  last  to 
Paris. 

The  allies,  flushed  with  victory,  entered  the  territory  of  France  in  the 
winter  of  1814,  and  marched  direct  upon  the  capital,  which  they  entered 
the  last  day  of  March.  The  battle  of  Paris,  the  closing  act  in  the  bloody 
drama,  was  fought  on  the  30th  day  of  March,  and  Napoleon  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  crown  and  throne  to  the  victorious  enemy. 

The  entry  of  the  allied  armies  into  Paris  was  a  splendid  sight  to  gaze 
upon,  but  deeply  humiliating  to  the  French  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were 
obliged  to  witness  the  pageantry.  All  was  activity  in  the  allied  camps, 
After  the  victory  under  the  walls  of  the  capital,  and  the  whole  army  was 
.placed  in  the  most  perfect  order,  that  the  display  in  marching  into  the  city 
might  be  as  brilliant  as  possible.  At  noon-day,  on  the  last  day  of  March, 
1814,  a  hundred  thousand  men,  the  most  splendid  troops  in  Europe,  de- 
filed through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  Na- 
poleon, with  the  small  force  under  his  command,  retired  to  Fontainebleau, 
from  which  place  he  opened  negotiations  with  the  allied  powers,  through 
the  agency  of  Caulincourt.  At  first,  the  allied  emperors  wished  him  to 
abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son,  which  he  refused  to  do  ;  but  afterwards,  con- 
sulting with  Ney,  Berthier,  Lefebvre  and  others,  he  had  drawn  up  and 
signed  such  an  abdication,  with  the  empress  as  regent.  These  terms  he 
sent  to  Paris,  but  were  rejected  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  who  obliged  him 
to  sign  an  unconditional  surrender  of  his  throne.  A  scene  of  baseness 
now  commenced  at  Fontainebleau,  which  was  disgraceful  in  the  extreme, 
and  everlastingly  sullied  those  who  were  guilty  of  it.  As  soon  as  Napo- 
leon's abdication  was  known,  and  the  power  which  he  had  so  long  pos- 
sessed was  about  to  pass  into  other  hands,  almost  every  person  of  any 
note  around  him,  deserted  to  the  allies.  What  baseness !  what  perfidy  ! 
So  great  was  their  anxiety  to  hear  of  his  abdication,  in  order  that  they 
might  hasten  to  Paris,  and  make  favor  with  the  new  dynasty — every  time 
the  door  of  the  emperor's  room  was  opened,  it  was  filled  with  heads  to  learn 
if  the  important  event  had  happened.  Maret,  Caulincourt,  and  a  few 
others  of  the  host  whom  he  had  raised  from  obscurity,  with  a  nobleness 
of  sQul  which  rose  far  above  any  selfish  desires,  remained  firm  to  the  for- 
tune of  their  fallen  chieftain  to  the  very  last. 

A  formal  treaty  was  concluded,  and  signed  by  Napoleon  and  the  allied 
sovereigns,  on  the  llth  day  of  April.  By  this  treaty  Napoleon  renounced, 
for  himself  and  his  descendants,  the  crowns  of  France  and  Italy,  but  he 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  name  of  Emperor,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
nephews  and  nieces,  were  also  allowed  to  retain  their  respective  titles. 
The  island  of  Elba  was  selected  as  his  future  residence,  which  was  recog- 
nized as  an  independent  principality — a  sort  of  miniature  kingdom.     They 
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decreed  him,  as  a  yearly  revenue,  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
francs  from  the  treasury  of  France,  and  a  separate  allowance  to  Josephine 
of  one  million  francs  yearly.  He  was  allowed  to  take  with  him  all  his 
personal  effects,  and  four  hundred  of  his  old  guards.  He  set  out  for  Elba 
on  the  20th  of  March.  His  parting  from  his  faithful  troops  and  the  few 
personal  friends  who  yet  remained  loyal  to  him,  was  affecting  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  drew  tears  from  all  who  witnessed  it.  The  old  guard,  who,  as 
it  were,  had  borne  his  imperial  diadem  on  their  bayonet  points,  and  carried 
his  victorious  banners  into  every  capital  in  Europe,  were  drawn  up  on 
the  plains  of  Fontainebleau  to  receive  his  farewell.  Napoleon,  surround- 
ed by  a  few  faithful  generals,  went  among  the  soldiers,  and  amid  a  breath- 
less silence  and  tearful  eyes,  addressed  them  a  few  parting  words.  So 
strong  had  the  attachment  become  between  the  great  leader  and  these 
trusty  followers,  that  his  emotions  in  saying  farewell  almost  overpowered 
him.  With  a  great  effort  he  tore  himself  from  the  embrace  of  those  who 
surrounded  him,  sprang  into  his  carriage,  and  rode  off.  He  was  escorted 
by  a  large  body  of  troops  to  the  port  of  Fejus^  where  he  embarked  on 
board  an  English  frigate  for  his  place  of  destination. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  the  order  of  succession  estab- 
lished as  it  was  before  the  revolution.  He  entered  Paris  on  the  3d  of 
May,  from  England,  where  he  had  passed  an  exile  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  immediately  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  treaty  of 
Paris  was  signed  on  the  30th  of  May,  which  provided  that  France  should 
be  reduced  to  its  original  limits  as  they  were  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792. 
Holland  was  to  be  an  independent  state,  governed  by  the  house  of  Orange. 
Germany  was  to  be  independent,  under  the  guarantee  of  a  federal  union. 
Switzerland  was  also  to  be  independent,  under  a  government  of  her  own, 
and  Italy  divided  into  sovereign  states.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  restoration  of  the  West  India  Islands 
to  the  powers  from  which  they  were  captured.  And  in  addition  to  these 
public  provisions,  there  were  some  secret  articles  in  the  treaty,  which  re- 
lated chiefly  to  the  disposition  of  a  large  district  of  territory  which  Na- 
poleon had  taken  from  different  states  of  Europe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  the  allied  sovereigns  made  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, and  upon  their  return,  withdrew  their  respective  forces  from  France, 
and  lefl  Louis  in  quiet  possession  of  his  throne. 

The  events  which  now  follow  are  considered  as  the  principal  causes 
which  led  to  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  his  exile  at  Elba,  and  again  in- 
volved Europe  in  a  bloody  war.  Every  reader  knows  the  simple  fact, 
that  Napoleon  returned  to  France  from  his  place  of  banishment,  and  afler 
being  in  power  a  short  time,  was  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ; 
but  few,  comparatively,  are  familiar  with  the  train  of  events  which  led 
to  his  return. 

Napoleon  being  in  exile,  and  the  allies  having  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive countries,  it  became  the  dutty  of  Louis  to  reorganize  the  govemmen  ; 
and  a  task  more  difficult  to  perform,  than  that  which  now  devolved  upon 
the  French  monarch,  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  sovereign.  During  the 
dreadful  struggle  which  had  preceded  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  lesser 
evils  were  forgotten  in  the  great  desire  for  a  change.  But  now  that  Nar 
poleon  was  stricken  down,  and  the  cause  which  firmly  bound  together  all 
who  opposed  him  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  they  came  to  remodel  the  gov- 
ernment, difficulties,  which  were  almost  irreconcilable,  appeared  among 
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tihem.  While  they  were  arrayed  against  Napoleon^  whom  they  deemed  a 
common  enemy,  there  was  a  unity  of  sentiment,  and  a  concert  of  action  ; 
but  he  had  no  sooner  surrendered  his  power,  than  jealousies,  as  rancorooa 
as  those  which  had  severed  the  Empire,  arose.  In  remodelling  the  gOT> 
emment,  so  many  different  and  conflicting  interests  had  to  be  conciliated, 
and  so  many  desires  satisfied,  that  the  king  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
establish  it  upon  a  stable  foundation.  The  historian  of  those  times  saya — 
**  The  seeds  of  the  disunion  which  paralyzed  the  restoration,  were  beginning 
to  spring  up  even  before  Louis  XYIII.  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  his  sub- 
sequent reign,  till  the  hundred  days,  was  but  an  amplification  of  the  causes 
which  produced  the  return  of  Napoleon." 

The  veterans  of  the  revolution,  and  the  republicans  of  the  senate,  had 
joined  with  Talleyrand  and  the  royalists  to  overthrow  Napoleon,  with  the 
express  understanding  that  in  the  formation  of  the  new  government  thej 
were  to  be  amply  provided  for. 

A  great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
popular  power  should  be  revived  upon  the  restoration.  This  was  the 
source  of  much  angry  feeling.  Some  mentioned  openly,  that  the  consti- 
tution of  '91  was  to  form  the  basis  of  the  new  government,  with  strong 
guarantees  against  any  encroachment  by  the  monarch  on  the  rights  of  the 
people.  These  divisions  of  opinion  soon  created  parties,  who  took  sides 
under  leaders,  and  arrayed  themselves  against  each  other.  Unmindful  of 
advice  from  any  quarter,  the  French  king  determined  to  have  his  ovni  way, 
and  to  form  the  government  upon  such  a  plan  as  he  deemed  most  condu- 
cive to  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  He  had  made  i^ip  his  mind  to  take  a 
middle  course,  and  by  conciliating  both  the  royalists  and  the  republicans, 
obtain  their  united  support,  and  thus  render  his  seat  on  the  throne  firm 
and  easy.  Blind  and  infatuated  monarch !  he  should  have  already  learned 
from  history,  that  that  ruler  who  endeavors  to  draw  to  himself  the  sup- 
port of  two  rival  parties  by  conciliating  them,  gains  the  ill  will  and  oppo- 
sition of  both,  and  thus  paves  the  way  to  his  own  overthrow. 

In  a  few  days  afler  the  king  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  called  a  ooa- 
vention  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution,  or  rather  a  charter  of 
government  ;*  and  after  a  session  of  five  days,  they  promulgated  one,  by 
which  the  French  people  were  to  be  governed  under  the  new  order  of 
things.  It  made  the  government  a  monarchy,  and  in  many  instances  gave 
the  king  almost  absolute  power.  Under  the  Empire,  suffrage  was  univer- 
sal— this  was  now  abridged,  and  a  property  qualification  for  electors  was 
introduced,  which  deprived  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  right  of  voting. 
It  was  a  serious  cause  of  alarm,  and  the  people  showed  an  unwillingness 
to  be  deprived  of  a  single  right  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  joy  at  the  restoration  was,  at  first,  sincere ;  but 
after  the  excitement  was  over,  and  the  allies  had  been  withdrawn,  the 
losses  and  reverses  which  had  overtaken  them,  together  with  the  sadness 
of  the  change,  seemed  to  sink  into  the  very  soul  of  the  nation.  Whole 
classes  were  in  a  state  of  uneasiness,  caused  mainly  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  futurb.  The  holders  of  national  domain,  which  had  become  private 
property  under  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  considered  the  guarantee  the  gov- 
ernment gave  them,  as  insufficient  to  secure  their  possessions.  The  regi- 
cides, whose  hands  had  been  stained  in  the  blood  of  the  revolution,  con- 
sidered the  restoration  as  a  judgment  upon  their  former  bad  condaot,  and 
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trembled  lest  punishment  should  yet  be  meted  out  to  them.  The  mar- 
shals and  generals  who  had  received  large  estates  from  Napoleon,  in  the 
difTerent  conquered  provinces,  now  separated  from  France,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  their  valuable  services,  felt  great  disquietude  at  the  thought  of 
being  deprived  of  them,  and  left  in  their  old  age  without  the  means  of 
support.  The  army,  driven  back  into  France  in  disgrace,  was  almost  in 
despair,  and  ready  for  any  change  of  fortune  that  might  enable  them  to 
regain  the  laurels  they  had  lost.  The  excitement  of  the  camp  and  the 
battle-field,  the  march  and  the  bivouac,  were  now  at  an  end,  and  distribu^ 
ted  in  the  various  provincial  towns,  they  were  compelled  to  lead  an  in^ 
active  life.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen  who  had  been  employed 
on  the  difierent  public  works  in  the  various  provinces  now  severed  from 
the  Empire,  came  flocking  in  crowds  to  Paris.  The  palace  of  the  Tuillerjea 
was  besieged  from  morning  until  night  by  clamorous  crowds — the  repub- 
licans asking  for  employment  and  relief — while  the  royalists,  who  had 
shared  a  twenty-five  year's  exile  with  their  monarch,  demanded  some  re- 
muneration for  the  losses  they  had  sustained.  With  an  empty  treasury, 
and  no  immediate  means  of  supplying  it,  it  was  impossible  to  answer 
these  pressing  demands.  The  army  was  several  months  in  arrears  in  their 
pay,  and  both  officers  and  men  were  loud  and  angry  in  their  claims,  la 
this  state  of  afiairs,  the  course  pursued  by  the  Bourbons  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  was  weak  in  the  extreme.  The  king,  trying  to 
please  everybody,  pleased  nobody.  He  worked  to  retain  in  ofSce  all 
the  imperial  functionaries  whom  he  knew  were  much  more  competent  to 
manage  affairs  than  his  own  friends,  the  royalists.  At  this  the  latter  were 
highly  displeased,  and  considered  themselves  but  illy  repaid  for  all  the 
sufferings  and  privations  they  had  endured  for  their  exiled  king. 

The  army  was  treated  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  create  discontent. 
The  national  colors,  which  had  become  an  object  almost  of  holy  reverence 
to  the  French  soldiers,  and  which  were  associated  with  all  their  victories 
and  glorious  memories,  were  abolished,  and  the  white  flag  of  the  hated 
Bourbons  substituted  in  their  stead.  The  organization  of  the  army  was 
changed,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  difl*erent  corps  almost  entirely  lost 
their  old  identity  under  their  new  names.  The  numbers  of  the  different 
regiments  of  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  were  altered,  thereby, 
in  a  great  measure,  destroying  the  association  of  names  with  their  former 
achievements,  and  even  reducing  the  imperial  veterans  to  a  level  with  the 
newly-raised  recruits.  The  eagles  were  wrested  from  the  standards,  but 
generally  concealed  by  the  officers ;  and  the  tri-color  cockade,  which  the 
men  were  now  forbidden  to  wear,  was  hidden  by  them  in  their  knapsacks. 
The  tri-color  standards,  which  had  waved  in  triumph  over  so  many  victo- 
rious fields,  were  ordered  to  be  given  up,  but  the  soldiers  generally  burned 
them,  saying  they  would,  at  least,  preserve  their  ashes.  The  grades  of 
all  the  officers  were  changed,  substituting  those  of  the  old  monarchy.  The 
old  imperial  guard,  which  had  always  occupied  the  post  of  honor  at  the 
palace,  were  removed,  and  their  place  supplied  by  the  Swiss  guard,  and 
other  foreign  troops.  Neither  the  officers  nor  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
make  any  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  The  army  was  much  re- 
duced— flrst,  to  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  and  then  to  eighty  thou- 
sand men.  An  ordinance  was  passed  which  placed  every  officer  not  in 
actual  employment,  on  half  pay,  and  those  who  were  not  in  active  service 
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were  forbidden  to  reside  at  Paris,  unless  already  living  there.  Tliese 
changes  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  troops,  and  they  brooded  over  their 
wrongs  in  sullen  silence.  All  parties  laid  aside  their  previous  animosities, 
and  directed  their  combined  efforts  to  make  the  new  government  unpopu- 
lar, hoping  by  this  means  to  overthrow  it.  They  found  fault  with  everj- 
thing  that  was  done,  and  took  care  always  to  throw  the  blame  on  Louis. 
Although  the  king  had  selected  able  men  for  his  cabinet,  yet  the  steadj 
opposition  they  encountered  from  all  parties,  brought  his  government  into 
difficulty  daily.  The  errors  of  his  civil  administration  were  numerous, 
and  contributed  towards  his  downfall.  An  ordinance  was  passed  prohibit- 
ing the  ordinary  work  on  Sunday,  which  caused  a  large  portion  of  the 
lower  classes  to  murmur.  During  the  days  of  the  revolution  and  the 
empire,  they  had  been  allowed  to  pursue  their  labor  on  all  days  alike,  and 
now  they  did  not  like  this  restraint.  The  old  noblesse  treated  the  wives 
of  the  nobles  of  the  empire  with  marked  disrespect,  and  none  of  them 
were  allowed  situations  in  the  household.  The  king  abolished  the  order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  that  of  Saint  Louis.  This  measure  was  very 
unpopular  with  the  officers  and  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had  been  deco- 
rated with  the  former  for  their  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle.  While  the 
king  wished  to  conciliate  the  imperialists,  and  have  their  aid  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs,  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  from  them  his  aversion  to 
the  principles  of  the  revolution.  In  fine,  Louis  possessed  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  ability  to  contend  successfully  with  all  these  difficulties, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  he  gave  way  under  them. 

While  the  French  King  was  then  endeavoring  to  heal  up  the  wounds 
caused  by  the  revolution,  and  to  establish  order  in  his  dominions,  events 
of  the  most  vital  importance  were  taking  place  in  another  quarter  of 
Europe.     We  allude  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

The  allied  sovereigns  originally  intended  that  the  Congress  should  meet 
about  the  latter  end  of  July,  (1814),  but  by  reason  of  their  visit  to  Eng- 
land, and  their  return  to  their  own  capital,  it  was  not  convened  until  abont 
the  first  of  the  following  November.  Probably  no  legislative  body  of  men, 
which  have  assembled  in  Europe  in  modem  times,  have  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  this  Congress  of  Sovereigns  at  Vienna.  The  eyes  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  were  upon  them,  and  it  was  expected  that  their  proceed- 
ings would  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  general  welfare  of  Europe. 
But  the  true  cause  of  their  meeting  was  very  different  from  that  alleged, 
and  as  much  as  they  endeavored  to  conceal  it,  they  were  unable  to  hide 
from  the  people  of  Europe  the  real  objects  they  had  in  view.  For  many 
years  previous  to  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  liberal  principles  had  been 
gradually  making  their  way  among  the  people  of  Europe.  Kings  were 
denied  the  divine  right  to  rule.  The  people  were  becoming  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  their  own  legitimate  rights,  and  were  determined  to  loose  the 
shackles  which  had  hung  around  them,  and  to  stand  forth  as  their  own 
masters.  They  now  began  to  feel  within  them,  that  the  same  hand  which  had 
made  them  immortal,  also  made  them  free.  Their  hearts  beat  a  hearty 
response  to  the  sentiments  which  the  western  winds  wafled  from  their 
brethren  in  the  new  world,  and  like  them,  they  desired  to  say  who  should 
be  their  rulers  and  make  their  laws.  This  freedom  of  thought — this  new- 
bom  energy  which  was  quickening  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  made  the  monarchs  of  Europe   tremble.     To  meet  a  crisis  like 
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this,  and  also  to  arrange  matters  arising  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  were 
Jc  immediate  causes  wMch  induced  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna. 

They  there  formed  the  ''  balance  of  power,"  which,  in  plain  English,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  union  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Europe, 
who  pledged  themselves  to  use  their  combined  force  to  put  down  any 
attempt  of  the  people  to  reform  their  governments.  This  combination  of 
kings  against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  was  remodelled  at  Paris  in  1815, 
after  Napoleon^s  second  abdication,  under  the  name  of  the  ^^Holy 
Alliance,"  at  which  time  their  political  principles  were  promulgated  to  the 
world.  This  "Holy  Alliance"  (unholy  it  should  have  been  called),  since 
that  time  has  had  two  important  meetings,  one  at  Trappeau  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  in  1820,  afler  the  close  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution — and  the 
other  Lay  back,  in  January,  1821.  Among  other  matters  which  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  allied  sovereigns  at  Vienna,  was  the  disposition  of  a 
territory  containing  more  than  thirty  millions  of  people,  which  was  to  be 
divided  among  them  for  their  services  in  dethroning  Napoleon.  They 
found  as  much  difficulty  in  agreeing  about  the  disposal  of  this  territory,  as 
the  French  king  had  in  organizing  his  government.  It  was  found  almost 
impossible  to  satisfy  the  various  interests  which  were  claiming  indemifi- 
cation,  each  demanding  more  than  the  others  were  willing  to  allow.  The 
alliance  was  completely  broken  for  a  time — ^the  breach  was  widened  daily, 
and  nothing  but  Uie  sudden  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  at  this  juncture 
of  affairs,  prevented  an  open  rupture  between  the  allied  sovereigns. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  claimed  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  as  an  indemnification  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  and  said  it 
would  be  worth  his  crown  and  throne  to  return  home  without  an  adequate 
remuneration.  In  support  of  this  claim,  he  offered  a  very  potent  argu- 
ment, which  was,  that  he  had  three  hundred  thousand  troops  ready  to 
march,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  any  point  in  Europe.  In  this  demand 
Alexander  was  supported  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  wholly  in 
his  interest.  France,  Austria  and  England  opposed  these  ambitious 
views.  The  divisions  ran  high,  and  each  party  prepared  for  war.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  halted  all  his  troops  who  were  returning  to  Eussia,  in 
Poland,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  commanded  them,  issued 
a  flaming  proclamation  to  the  Poles,  telling  them  that  the  Emperor 
wished  to  restore  to  them  their  old  nationality,  calling  upon  them  to  rally 
around  his  standard.  In  the  meantime  a  secret  treaty  had  been  concluded 
between  Austria,  England  and  France,  and  signed  at  Vienna  the  3d  day 
of  February,  1815,  by  which  the  contracting  parties  mutually  pledged 
themselves  to  support  each  other,  in  case  of  war,  and  to  carry  out  in  full 
force  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Affairs  were  in  this  situation  when  the  news 
was  brought  to  Vienna,  that  Napoleon  had  secretly  left  Elba,  and  had 
landed  on  the  coast  of  France.  It  was  like  a  bomb-shell  in  the  camp  of 
the  allies — ^all  was  consternation  and  alarm.  Minor  difficulties  were 
healed  at  once,  and.  they  thought  only  of  preparing  to  meet  their  common 
enemy.  The  Congress  soon  adjourned,  and  the  sovereigns  hastened  to 
their  respective  capitals,  to  prepare  for  the  conflict.  The  news  of  the 
return  ojf  Napoleon  astonished  all  Europe,  and  so  well  aware  were  the 
allies  of  the  danger  that  menaced  them,  that  soon  they  had  more  than  a 
million  of  troops  in  arms,  and  converging  from  different  points  towards 
France.   The  saying  of  Chateaubriand,  '^  that  if  the  cocked-hiAt  and  surtout 
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of  Napoleon,  were  placed  on  a  stick  on  the  shores  of  Brest,  it  would  canse 
Europe  to  run  to  arms,  firom  one  end  to  the  other,"  seemed  almost  verified 
in  this  instance. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  allied  sovereigns  and  tiieir  schemes  of 
European  aggrandizement,  to  t^  situation  of  Napoleon  on  the  Island  o€ 
Elba,  and  trace  his  course  from  his  landing  upon  the  shores  of  France, 
until  he  was  aeain  reseated  upoa  the  imperial  throne.  Elba  is  a  small 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Tuscanj,  and 
within  a  few  days  sail  of  France.  The  act  of  his  leaving  this  island  has 
been  much  animadverted  upon  by  his  enemies,  and  mudi  pains  taken  to 
place  him  in  the  wrong.  By  the  terms  of  the  abdication,  this  island  was 
given  to  him  as  a  sovereignty,  and  a  certain  revenue  guaranteed  to  be  paid 
to  him,  to  maintain  his  imperial  honors  in  his  kingdom.  These  terms  the 
allies  failed  to  comply  with,  and  the  contract  having  been  violated  on  one 
side,  he  was  no  longer  bound  to  fulfill  it,  on  his  part.  They  fiuled  to  paj 
to  him  his  annual  revenue,  and  instead  of  recognizing  him  as  a  sovereign, 
they  placed  spies  at  his  court,  and  had  guard-ships  stationed  around  his 
island.  Sir  Neil  Campbell  was  the  English  spy  commissioner,  and  eadh  of  the 
other  allied  sovereigns  had  a  similar  functionary  there,  whose  duty  It  was 
to  make  reports  to  their  governments  of  every  movement  of  the  EmpercN-. 
Thus  he  was  watched  like  a  felon  from  day  to  day,  and  smarting  und^* 
this  imgenerous  treatment,  he  determined  to  leave  his  place  of  confine- 
menty  and  make  a  bold  stroke  to  regain  his  lost  throne  and  empire. 

Thus  situated.  Napoleon  kept  up  a  brisk  corre^>ondence  with  his  friends 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  by  them  was  advised  of  every  movement  of  the 
allies  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  A  vast  conspiracy  was  formed,  witJi 
its  centre  in  Paris,  whose  ramifications  extended  into  every  province  and 
department  in  France.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  were,  more 
than  any  others,  the  grand  movers  in  it.  Although  they  had  taken  an 
oath  to  support  the  new  government,  they  had,  by  no  means,  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  Napoleon.  They  cherished  his  memory  with  a  holy 
reverence.  All  the  hardships  they  had  undergone  were  forgotten,  and 
they  thought  of  him  only  as  their  victorious  Emperor — ^the  idol  of  their 
hearts.  He  opened  a  direct  correspondence  with  Murat,  who  again  threw 
himself  into  his  interest,  and  promised  to  furnish  him  with  numerous 
troops  the  moment  he  should  put  his  foot  upon  the  shores  of  Fruice. 
Every  thing  was  now  prepared  for  leaving  the  island.  His  friends  through, 
out  France  were  warned  of  his  intended  movements,  and  were  both  ready 
and  willing  to  aid  him.  As  extensive  as  these  plans  of  revolution  were, 
they  had  been  thus  far  matured,  without  the  allies  having  the  least  sus- 
pidon  that  such  an  event  was  about  to  take  place,  and  all  this  in  spite  of 
the  dose  iurveiUance  over  the  Emperor  and  all  his  movements. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1815,  he  gave  a  grand  ball  at  the  town  of 
Porto  Ferrajo,  which  was  graced  with  the  presence  of  his  mother,  and  his 
sister, — ^the  Princess  Pauline.  While  they  were  doing  the  honors  of  the 
house,  he  was  making  private  arrangements  to  leave  the  island.  Upon 
that  occasion,  the  Emperor  appeared  in  his  most  fascinating  mood,  and 
going  around  the  room,  talked  with  his  guests  in  the  most  familiar 
manner.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  despatched  orders  to  his  troops,  to 
hold  themsdves  in  readiness  at  the  quay.  During  the  afternoon  he 
secretly  left  the  ball-room  and  went  to  the  quay,  where  he  found  his 
troops  drawn  up,  about  deven  hundred  strong,  under  the  command  of 
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Bertrand,  Drouat  and  Cambronne.  They  immediately  began  embarking, 
and  by  seven  o^clock  all  were  on  board.  To  the  wondering  inhabitants 
who  witnessed  the  embarkation,  he  said,  '^  that  he  was  going  to  the  coast 
of  Barbary  to  chastise  the  pirates,  who,  from  time  immemorial,  had  in- 
fested  the  coasts  of  Elba."  Sealed  instructions  were  given  to  the  captain 
of  L'Inconstant,  on  board  of  which  was  Napoleon,  which  were  not  to  be 
opened  until  they  were  several  leagues  at  sea.  When  fairly  out  at  sea, 
he  opened  them,  and  for  the  first  time  learned  that  his  destination  was  the 
Gulf  of  Juan,  on  the  coast  of  Province,  The  •  prows  of  the  ships  were 
immediately  turned  in  that  direction.  When  the  soldiers  knew  they  were 
on  their  way  to  the  coast  of  France,  they  burst  out  into  wild  shouts  of 
joy,  and  made  the  welkin  ring  again,  with  cries  of  *'  long  live  the 
Emperor."  Af^er  the  first  manifestation  of  feeling  was  over,  a  sadness 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  both  officers  and  men,  and  a  deep  silence 
prevailed  throughout  the  ships.  Their  minds  were  filled  with  sad  presenti- 
ments of  the  future,  and  a  recollection  of  other  times  came  full  and  fresh 
to  their  memory.  The  vessels  pursued  their  way  without  interruption, 
and  on  the  first  of  March  cast  anchor  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan.  The  troops 
immediately  disembarked,  and  kindling  some  watch-fires  on  the  sand, 
bivouacked  near  the  shore. 

A  little  incident  occurred  on  the  passage,  which  shows  what  admirable 
presence  of  mind  Napoleon  was  possessed  of  at  all  times.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  the  27th,  when  off  Leghorn,  a  French  brig  came  within  speaking 
distance  and  hailed  the  vessel  the  Emperor  was  on  board  of.  To  prevent 
his  soldiers  from  being  discovered,  he  made  them  lie  flat  upon  the  deck 
with  their  caps  off.  The  captain  of  the  French  vessel  inquired  of  Napo- 
leon himself,  about  the  Emperor's  health,  who  answered,  that  he  was  well. 
The  brig  suspecting  nothing,  passed  on. 

The  officers,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  impressed  with  the  importance 
and  magnitude  of  the  expedition  they  were  engaged  in.  With  a  force  of 
only  twelve  hundred  men,  they  had  landed  upon  the  coast  of  France,  and 
arrayed  themselves  in  arms  against  all  Europe.  Napoleon  infused  into 
this  small  band  of  faithful  followers  his  own  sanguine  hopes,  and  raised 
somewhat  their  drooping  spirits.  As  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  he 
immediately  commenced  his  march.  He  took  the  road  by  Gap,  to 
Grenoble,  through  the  mountains,  everywhere  distributing  his  proclama- 
tions to  the  inhabitants.  On  the  7th  of  March  they  approached  the  for- 
tress of  Grenoble,  where  General  Marchaud  was  in  command,  who  hear- 
ing of  his  advance,  sent  out  troops  to  oppose  him.  General  Cambronne, 
who  commanded  the  advance-guard,  first  encountered  this  force,  and  see- 
ing no  signs  of  disaffection  among  the  troops,  sent  word  to  Napoleon,  who 
was  in  the  rear.  The  latter  remarked  to  Bertrand,  who  was  at  his  side, 
"  we  are  betrayed,"  and  immediately  rode  forward,  dressed  in  his  well- 
known  surtout  and  cocked-hat.  Arriving  before  the  opposing  force,  he 
rode  in  front  of  them,  and  said  :  "  Comrades  do  you  know  me  1"  "  Yes, 
sire,"  they  answered.  "  Do  you  recognize  me,  my  children  1  I  am  your 
Emperor ;  fire  on  me,  if  you  wish."  This  appeal  of  their  beloved  Empe- 
ror was  overpowering,  and  they  immediately  threw  down  their  arms  and 
rushed  to  embrace  him.  As  soon  as  their  manifestations  of  joy  had  sub* 
sided,  they  mounted  the  tri-colored  cockade,  and  arrayed  themselves  under 
his  banners.  Colonel  Labedoyer6,  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the 
same  garrison,  in  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer,  march- 
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ed  with  his  men  to  meet  Napoleon.  As  soon  as  he  was  outside  of  the 
garrison,  he  drew  an  eagle  from  his  pocket,  and  embraced  it  before  his 
soldiers.  They  immediately  broke  in  the  head  of  a  drum  which  was 
filled  with  tri-colored  cockades,  and  soon  one  was  mounted  on  each  c^p. 
When  Napoleon  appeared,  they  made  the  air  resound  with  their  cry  of 
"  Vive  L'Emperor,"  and  joined  his  forces.  His  column,  now  near  three 
thousand  strong,  marched  upon  Gyenoble,  aild  breaking  down  the  gates, 
entered  the  town  in  triumph.  He  rested  there  that  night  The  citizens, 
in  crowds,  flocked  to  see  him,  and  bid  him  welcome  again  to  the  shores  of 
France.  He  was  busily  employed  during  his  stay  there,  making  civil  sp- 
pointments,  and  other  arrangements  to  secure  himself  in  favor.  The  next 
morning  he  continued  his  march  towards  Paris,  meeting  with  no  opposi- 
tion. In  every  part  of  the  country  his  old  soldiers  joined  his  standard, 
and  the  middle  and  lower  classes  welcomed  his  return  with  many  demon- 
strations  of  joy. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  Napoleon  and  his  triumphant  march  through 
France,  and  direct  the  attention  to  Paris  and  the  king.  Louis  was  entire- 
ly ignorant  of  the  dangers  which  had  been  gathering  around  him,  for  a 
long  time ;  he  had  not  even  a  suspicion,  founded  upon  anything  tangible,  that 
such  a  vast  conspiracy  was  on  foot,  to  wrest  from  him  his  crown  and 
throne.  A  close  watch  was  kept  upon  all  the  movements  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, but  to  no  purpose ;  and  neither  he,  nor  his  ministers,  dreamed  of 
what  was  about  to  take  place.  Meetings  were  held  nightly  in  different 
parts  of  Paris,  and  even  in  his  very  household  their  plans  were  being 
matured.  Being  in  fancied  security,  the  astounding  intelligence  he  received 
of  the  movements  of  Napoleon  made  a  deeper  impression.  All  Paris 
was  in  commotion,  and  the  king  and  his  government  in  the  greatest  alarm. 
He  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  rally  the  royalists  to  resistance,  but  all  seem- 
ed paralyzed,  and  incapable  of  making  headway  against  the  tide  that  was 
rolling  up  towards  the  capital.  He  convoked  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — 
despatched  messengers  to  different  parts  of  France  to  arouse  the  people 
to  oppose  the  march  of  Napoleon — sent  large  bodies  of  troops  against 
him,  who  in  every  instance  joined  his  standard,  and  recommended  other 
measures  which  the  emergency  seemed  to  require.  All  these  efforts  were 
useless — the  finger  of  destiny  had  marked  the  Bourbon  throne  for  over- 
throw, and  no  power  that  Louis  could  control  was  able  to  save  it.  Mar- 
shal Ney,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  was  sent  by  the  king,  from  Paris, 
to  stop  the  advance  of  the  Emperor,  and  when  he  set  out  promised  his 
royal  master  to  bring  him  back  in  an  "  iron  cage."  But  the  iron  cage  and 
his  promises  to  the  king  were  all  forgotten  when  he  arrived  in  sight  of 
Napoleon,  whom  he  and  his  troops  immediately  joined,  without  any 
attempt  to  resist  his  march.  Napoleon  entered  Lyons  on  the  12th,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  and  the  keys  of  the  city  were  surren- 
dered to  him  with  much  ceremony  by  the  municipal  authorities,  who  gave 
in  their  allegiance.  When  the  news  reached  the  king  that  Ney  and  his 
force  had  deserted  to  Napoleon,  all  hope  seemed  to  have  fled — ^as  great 
confidence  had  been  placed  in  the  fidelity  of  the  old  Marshal.  But  the 
king,  seeing  such  general  disaffection  in  the  army,  and  failing  in  support 
even  from  his  own  partisans,  and  losing  all  hope  of  retaining  the  crown, 
determined  to  leave  Paris.  He  and  the  royal  family  set  out  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  19th,  attended  only  by  a  few  friends,  and  a  small  guard,  and 
went  in  the  direction  of  Flanders.     The  same  evening  Napoleon  arrived 
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at  Fontainbleau,  and  the  next  afternoon  set  out  for  Paris,  which  he  reach- 
ed in  the  evening,  and  took  possession  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuillerles. 
Thousands  had  assembled  there  to  welcome  him,  and  he  was  received  with 
the  most  unbounded  demonstrations  of  delight.  The  extensive  court- 
yard around  the  palace  was  filled  with  his  faithful  troops,  who  bore  him 
aloft  in  their  arms,  to  the  grand  saloon,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
kisses  and  smiles  of  the  imperial  ladies  who  had  assembled  to  greet  his 
coming.  Never  before  did  a  monarch  receive  such  a  welcome  from  his 
subjects. 

Thus  far  his  triumph  had  been  bloodless — everywhere  opposition  had 
fled  from  before  him,  and  both  soldiers  and  peasants  hailed  his  advent 
with  joy.  History  furnishes  no  parallel  to  his  march  through  France, 
and  victorious  entry  into  Paris.  He  had  landed  upon  the  coast  of  a  dis- 
tant province,  marched  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other — sub- 
dued every  thing  which  had  opposed  his  course,  and  fmally  wrested  a 
crown  and  throne  from  a  powerful  monarch,  without  shedding  one  drop  of 
blood.  The  like  had  never  been  known  before.  Although  again  seated 
upon  the  throne  of  France,  he  well  knew  his  situation  was  a  precarious 
one,  and  that  all  his  energy  would  be  required  to  prepare  for  the  important 
crisis  that  was  approaching.  His  first  duty  was,  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  doing  so,  he  had  double  the  difficulties  to  contend  against 
that  beset  Louis  XVIII.  And  in  addition  to  these  civil  duties  which 
pressed  upon  him,  he  had  also  to  prepare  to  meet  a  million  of  armed 
men  who  were  arrayed  against  him.  Nothing  that  vigor  and  activity 
could  accomplish  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  the  amount 
of  labor  which  he  performed  in  so  short  a  time  seems  almost  incredible. 
The  arsenals  were  entirely  empty  of  military  stores  and  arms — among 
other  items,  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  had  been  ceded  to  the  allies 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The^army  had  been  almost  entirely  disbanded 
during  the  reign  of  Louis,  and  not  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men 
were  now  under  aiTQs,  scattered  throughout  France,  in  the  different  garri- 
son towns.  The  first  step  Napoleon  took  towards  reorganizing  the  army, 
was  to  return  the  eagles  to  the  different  regiments,  which  was  done  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony.  All  the  old  veterans  who  had  retired  from 
service,  were  called  in  by  proclamation — additions  were  made  to  all  the 
regiments,  and  thirty  new  battalions  of  artillery  were  organized  from  the 
sailors  of  the  fleets.  Both  the  old  and  young  guard  were  strengthened,  by 
adding  a  new  battalion  to  each  regiment,  and  filling  up  the  old  ones.  By 
these  means  he  calculated  to  have,  at  least,  four  hundred  thousand  men 
under  arms,  by  the  first  of  June ;  and  by  the  first  of  September,  he  ex- 
pected to  have  six  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  sixty  thousand  admirable 
horse  in  the  field.  He  found  it  a  herculean  task  to  provide  arms  and 
clothing  for  these  troops.  Manufactories  of  arms  were  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire — the  old  arms  everywhere  called  in,  and  the 
workmen  in  all  the  armories  doubled.  Horses  were  purchased  at  fairs  at 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  each  department  was  ordered 
to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  clothing.  He  found  as  much  difficulty  in 
reorganizing  the  civil  government  as  the  army,  and  no  other  man  could 
have,  so  soon,  brought  order  out  of  chaos.  Many  of  the  imperialists,  who 
were  most  anxious  for  his  return,  now  that  he  was  on  the  throne,  declined 
taking  any  responsible  trust  under  him  ; — with  Europe  in  ai*ms  against 
him,  they  felt  a  disquietude  and  uncertainty  as  to  his  success.    The  public 
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treasury  was  emptj,  aad  with  an  impoverished  country,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  Napoleon  could  riuse  funds  for  the  campaign.  In  the  meantime, 
he  endeavored  to  open  negotiations  with  the  allies,  but  failed  in  the 
attempt ;  they  would  not  entertain  any  propositions  coming  from  him. 
Murat  was  so  much  elated  at  the  return  of  Napoleon,  that  he  immediately 
rdsed  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men 
attempted  to  wrest  Naples  from  the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  secure  hind- 
self  upon  the  throne.  He  was  defeated  in  the  first  engagement  with  the 
Austrians,  and  fled  to  France.  The  Royalists  attempted  to  raise  a  rebel- 
lion in  La  yende6,  a  district  in  the  southern  part  of  France,  where  the 
Bourbon  feeling  ran  high,  and  by  this  means  distract  the  plans  of  Napoleon, 
and  draw  his  attention  from  the  allies.  He  was  aware  of  their  object, 
and  at  once  sent  a  strong  force  into  the  district,  and  put  down  the 
rebellion. 

While  Napoleon  was  making  these  preparations,  the  allies  were  assenti- 
bling  their  forces,  and  advancing  towards  the  frontiers  of  France.  Eng- 
land had  now  thrown  all  her  influence  into  the  coalition,  and  had  s^it  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  the  continent  under  the  command  of  Wellington. 
The  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  fate  of  France  and  Europe  was 
again  to  be  decided  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  respective  combatants  were 
exerting  all  their  strength.  The  eflbrts  of  Napoleon  to  meet  the  crisis 
which  he  saw  was  drawing  nigh,  were  amost  superhuman,  and  his  abili- 
ties as  a  great  commander  were  never  more  clearly  exhibited.  He  had 
made  up  his  plan  of  the  campaign  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention, 
and  was  almost  confident  of  success.  He  made  Paris  the  base  of  his 
operations,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  General  Haxo  and  his 
engineers,  and  mounted  with  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Lyons  was 
also  strongly  fortified.  He  had  assembled  armies  at  difierent  pomts  on 
the  frontiers  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  who  had  made  tlieir 
arrangements  to  advance  upon  Paris  from  several  points. 

The  chief  reliance,  however,  was  placed  upon  the  main  army,  com- 
manded by  Napoleon  in  person,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  strong, 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  With  this  force  he  deter- 
mined  immediately  to  commence  oflensive  operations  in  Flanders,  on  the 
frontiers  of  which  they  were  already  collected.  The  object  of  Wellington 
was,  to  invade  France  direct  from  Flanders,  and  the  better  to  conceal  his 
intentions,  and  divert  the  attention  of  Napoleon  from  the  real  point  of 
attack,  he  suggested  to  the  Austrian  and  Russian  commanders,  to  make  a 
demonstration  further  south.  The  rwe  however  failed,  as  Napoleon  was 
not  to  be  diverted  from  the  objects  he  had  in  view.  The  force  of  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher,  and  with  which  the  Emperor  was  likely  first  to  come 
in  collision,  numbered  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  men,  all  veterans, 
and  inured  to  war.  As  the  British  and  Prussians  had  not  yet  united, 
Napoleon  determined  to  interpose  the  whole  of  his  force  between  them, 
and  by  striking  first  upon  the  right  and  then  upon  the  left,  beat  them  in 
detail.     His  plans  were  skilfully  laid,  and  well  nigh  proved  successful. 

Napoleon  left  Paris  on  the  12th  of  June  to  join  the  army,  and  arrived 
at  Avemes  the  next  day,  where  he  found  it  encamped.  The  whole  force 
by  the  returns  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  thousand  four  hundred  men  under  arms.  The  camps  were  placed 
behind  some  hills,  about  a  league  from  the  frontiers,  which  hid  their  posi- 
tion from  the  enemy.    The  Emperor  addressed  the  troops,  calling  to  their 
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minds  their  former  deeds  of  glory— tbeir  entbueiasm  wm  rttised  to  tka 
highest  pitch. 

Wellington  and  Blucher  in  the  meantime  were  inactive.  Their  troops 
were  scattered  over  several  leagues  of  country,  and  thej  were  waiting  for 
secret  intelligence  from  Paris,  of  Napoleon's  movements.  He  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  the  allies  from  knowing  his  situation.  Wel- 
lington had,  however,  learned,  by  his  usual  system  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion with  the  worst  sboundrels  of  France,  of  the  collection  of  large 
bodies  of  troops  on  the  frontiers,  but  waited  for  confirmation  before  he 
should  movc^-his  inactivity  was  almost  fatal  to  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  active  operations  of  the  campaign  be- 
gan. At  daylight  on  that  morning,  the  French  army  crossed  the  frontiers, 
and  marched  direct  upon  Charleroi.  The  Prussians,  who  had  been  in 
possession  of  that  place,  retired  upon  the  advance  of  the  French,  in  the 
direction  of  Fleurus.  It  was  evident  that  Napoleon  had  taken  Blucher  by 
surprise,  and  he  had  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  being  able  to  separate 
the  Prussian  and  British  armies.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  more 
effectually,  he  despatched  Ney  to  Quatre  Bras  with  the  left  wing,  forty- 
six  thousand  strong — this  was  an  important  position,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  roads  leading  towards  Brussels.  A  severe  action  was  fought  there 
the  next  day.  Napoleon,  with  the  main  army,  seventy -two  thousand 
strong,  marched  towards  Fleurus,  from  which  place  the  Prussians  fell 
bade  to  Ligny,  where  he  gave  them  battle  the  next  day,  and  gained  a 
splendid  victory, — the  loss  of  the  Prussians  was  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. The  victory  at  Ligny  exposed  the  lefl  flank  of  the  allies,  and 
Wellington  seeing  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  ground  with  his  lefl  flank 
uncovered,  fell  back  to  Waterloo,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  front 
of  that  village.     He  was  closely  followed  by  Napoleon. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  was  now  near  at  hand,  and  the  contending 
armies  knew  the  fate  of  the  campaign  was  to  be  decided  on  the  spot 
where  they  were  then  assembling.  The  field  of  Waterloo  was  admirably 
adapted  for  a  great  battle,  and  had  previously  been  examined  by  Wel- 
lington and  the  English  engineers.  It  is  situated  about  nine  miles  from 
Brussels,  and  one  mile  south  of  the  village  of  the  same  name.  It  extends 
from  right  to  left  about  two  miles.  Let  the  reader  imagine  two  ridges  of 
hills  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  apart.  The  descent  is  gradual  into  the  valley,  through  which  winds 
a  small  stream.  The  position  is  cut  nearly  at  right  angles  by  a  high  road 
running  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi ;  and  an  unpaved  country  road  runs 
along  the  northern  crest  of  hills.  Between  this  field  and  Brussels,  to  the 
north,  was  an  extensive  forest,  called  the  "  forest  of  Soignies."  The  two 
armies,  as  they  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  occupied  the  opposite  ridges 
of  hills,  the  English  the  north,  and  the  French  the  south  ridge.  On  the 
right  of  the  British  lines  was  a  strong  built  country-house,  surrounded  by 
a  thick  stone-wall,  in  a  grove  of  trees  ;  the  lefl  was  protected  by  an  almost 
inaccessible  hedge  and  deep  ditch :  these  with  a  strong  farm-house  in  the 
centre,  added  much  to  the  strength  of  the  English  position.  The  French 
right  rested  in  the  village  of  Blanchenois,  and  in  the  centre  was  the  village 
of  La  Belle  Alliance,  where  Napoleon  took  up  his  head-quarters.  Both 
armies  took  up  their  position  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  and  during  the 
night  rested  on  their  arms. 

It  had  rained  incessantly  during  the  17th,  and  the  great  number  of  horses 
and  carriages  passing  over  the  ground  reduced  it  to  a  state  .of  mud.    The 
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soldiers  slept  upon  the  ground  in  their  wet  blankets,  and  passed  a  cheer- 
less night ;  but,  as  uncomfortable  as  their  situation  was,  there  was  no  des- 
pondency in  either  army.  All  were  awakened  to  the  importance  of  their 
position — to  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  that  was  at  issue.  A  quarrel  of 
nearly  twenty-five  years  standing,  was  now  to  be  settled  by  the  two 
greatest  commanders  of  the  times.  There  never  were  two  armies 
which  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  those  whidi  were  drawn  up  at 
Waterloo.  Napoleon  had  again  collected  around  his  standard  his  old 
veterans,  which  the  treaty  of  Paris  had  set  at  liberty.  They  had  been 
victors  with  him  in  an  hundred  battles,  and  now  their  feelings  were  raised 
to  the  highest  point  of  enthusiasm.  Wellington  had  also  just  cause  to  be 
proud  of  his  troops — ^those  which  had  fought  under  him  in  Spain  were  there, 
and  they  never  appeared  in  finer  array. 

The  memorable  18th  of  June  opened  with  a  drizzling  rain,  but  the  sun 
soon  cleared  the  clouds  away,  and  a  bright  day  beamed  down  on  the  work 
of  death.  The  two  armies,  as  they  took  up  their  positions  in  the  order 
of  battle,  presented  a  beautiful  spectacle,  and  struck  all  the  beholders 
with  admiration.  The  rays  of  the  sun  were  reflected  from  the  burnished 
armor  and  bristling  bayonets  of  an  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men ;  and 
the  music  of  an  hundred  bands  fairly  made  the  earth  resound  with  sweet 
sounds  as  the  heavy  columns  wound  over  the  opposite  hills.  The  battle 
commenced  about  1 1  o^clock,  and  lasted  until  dark ;  both  armies 
fought  with  bravery  bordering  on  desperation.  The  world  knows  the 
result.  Treachery  and  superior  numbers  accomplished  what  English  valor 
and  discipline  had  essayed  to  do,  in  vain — ^the  defeat  of  the  French.  From 
a  retreat,  it  soon  became  a  total  rout — and  so  hotly  were  the  French 
pursued  by  the  victorious  Prussians,  that  they  were  obliged  to  throw  away 
their  arms  to  save  themselves.  Napoleon's  loss  was  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  men — that  of  the  allies,  including  the  former  actions,  was  mudi 
greater.  When  all  was  lost,  the  Emperor  set  off  for  Paris,  and  was  the 
first  who  carried  the  news  of  the  defeat.  He  immediately  appeared  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  when  a  stormy  time  took  place.  After 
much  persuasion,  ho  abdicated,  and  retired  to  Malmaison,  the  scene  of  his 
early  happiness  with  Josephine. 

Napoleon  determined,  at  first,  to  come  to  America,  but  finding  this 
impossible,  concluded  to  throw  himself  upon  the  supposed  generosity  of  the 
English.  For  this  purpose,  he  lefl  Malmaison  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  June,  and  arrived  at  Rochefbrt  on  the  3d  of  July.*  He  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England,  and  sent  it  to  CSap- 
tain  Maitland,  of  the  Belleropfion,  then  lying  in  the  harbor : 

**  Exposed  to  the  factions  which  divide  my  country,  and  to  the  hostility  of  the 
grec^t  powers  of  Europe,  I  have  terminated  my  political  career,  and  I  come,  like 
Themistocles,  to  seat  myself  by  the  hearth  of  the  British  people.  I  put  my- 
self under  the  protection  of  its  laws,  and  claim  it  from  your  Royal  Highness, 
as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies.** 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  he  went  on  board,  and  was  received  with 
the  honors  due  to  his  high  rank ;  and  Captain  Maitland  immediately  set  sail 
for  the  British  isles  with  his  august  prisoner.  From  England  he  was 
taken  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  which  had  been  fixed  upon  by  the  allies 
as  his  place  of  exile.     He  died  there.  May  5th,  1821. 

*  For  a  full  account  of  allied  treachery  and  English  infamy  in  this  traiuactioi% 
M6  article,  "  Doom  of  Napoleon,"  in  the  "  Review  "  for  July,  1850. 
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IX.— FAIRY  LAND. 

Tme  steamboat  in  which  I  had  thus  unexpectedly  embarked,  was  the  Rob 
Roy,  bound  for  St.  Louis,  and  my  white  chief  was  Colonel  Sebastian 
Overton,  U.  S.  A.,  who  had  been  on  a  topographical  exploration  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  thereabouts. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  new  world  of  wonders  in  which  I 
now  found  myself;  how  amazed  and  delighted  I  was  with  the  infinity 
of  unaccountable  and  beautiful  things  I  saw  around  me ;  how  everything 
seemed  the  work  of  enchantment  to  me,  and  all  that ;  it  can  be  more 
readily  imagined  by  the  reader  than  described. 

Col.  Overton  made  a  pet  of  me,  and  so  infatuated  was  I  with  the  new 
order  of  existence  which  had  broke  upon  me,  that  I  even  consented  to  give 
up  my  home  in  the  wilderness,  and  go  and  live  with  him  in  the  now  no 
longer  hated  land  of  the  white  man. 

I  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  steamboat^  as  I  was  taught  to  call  it, 
and  delighted  to  ramble  all  over  it  with  my  friend,  the  Colonel. 

" Ernie,  mon  cker  enfant"  said  he  to  me  one  day,  as  we  stood  on  the 
forecastle,  gazing  at  the  scenery :  ''  I  don't  believe  you  are  an  Indian,  any- 
how. Your  eyes  are  blue  and  your  skin  fair,  now  that  the  paint  has  worn 
off,  and  your  hair  curly  and  light  brown  at  the  roots,  where  it  has  not  been 
dyed." 

"  My  father  was  a  half-breed,  and  my  mother  a  pale  face,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  I  thought  there  could  be  but  diablement  little  of  the  pure  Indian 
in  you,  for  you  are  no  more  like  them  than  I  am.  You  say  your  mother 
was  a  white ;  what  was  her  name,  do  you  know  1" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  her,"  I  replied,  only  what  my  father  told  me,  and 
that  was  only  that  she  was  a  white,  and  that  she  died  when  I  was  bom. 
Whether  she  was  Frangais  or  Anglais,  I  do  not  know." 

"English,  I'll  be  bound,  there  is  none  of  Jean  Crapeau  about  you?" 

"  I  dont  know." 

"  Well,  I  never  was  as  much  astonished  in  my  life  as  when  I  saw  yon 
perched  up  on  that  tree,  like  a  bizarre  de  marmose  as  you  were,  and  the 
way  you  pitched  into  me  with  your  couteau  for  laughing  at  your  monkey- 
shines.  But  your  mother — you  say  your  father  never  told  you  anything 
about  your  mother?    That  was  very  strange." 

"  I  never  asked  him  but  once,  and  then  he  promised  to  tell  me,  but  il 
was  just  before  I  got  lost,  and,  of  course,  that  put  an  end  to  all  informa* 
tion  on  the  subject." 

"Apropos,"  said  the  Colonel,  lighting  a  cigar,  "now  is  a  good  time- 
just  sit  down  here  by  my  side,  and,  as  well  as  you  can,  give  me  a  narra- 
tive of  your  adventures."  I  had  merely  mentioned  the  feet  before ;  I  now 
gave  him,  as  well  as  1  could,  about  my  chasing  the  heron,  my  roosting  in 
the  old  sycamore,  my  discovery  by  the  Aricarees  and  fortunate  escape, 
some  general  outlines.  They  amused  him  exceedingly,  and  he  frequently 
stopped  me  to  declare  that  it  was  the  most  ast(Miishing  thing  he  ever 
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heard  of  in  his  life,  and  it  kept  him  in  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter  all 
the  time.  I  observed  that  the  Ck>lonel  expressed  freely  his  curiosity, 
and  especially  his  astonishment^  in  a  manner  that  an  Indian  would  have 
thought  disgraceful  to  his  character. 

As  the  boat  turned  a  bend,  I  was  interrupted  in  my  story,  which  so 
amused  my  patron,  by  beholding  in  the  distance,  like  the  enchantment 
of  a  magician,  a  scene  so  strange,  so  splendid,  so  magnificent  and  un- 
accountable, that  I  stood  speechless. 

^'  It  is  the  city  of  St.  Louis,''  said  the  Colonel,  tossing  away  his  cigar 
with  a  nonchalance  that  came  nearer  my  Indian  ideas  of  stoicism  than  I 
could  possibly  do  myself,  and  I  could  not  but  turn  and  ask: 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything.  Monsieur  le  Colonel,  that  astonislied 
jou  60  much  as  thatP'* 

'-^  Many  a  time,"  replied  he,  laughing,  '^  I  dont  see  anything  particularly 
•  astonishing  in  that ;   come,  the  supper-bell  is  ringing,  let  us  go  down 
to  tea." 

When  tea  was  over  I  found  myself  amid  the  din  and  uproar  of  a 
great  city.  We  were  at  the  wharf:  I  was  bewildered  by  the  swarm  of 
liackmen,  porters,  draymen,  whom  I  fancied,  not  knowing  their  real  ob- 
ject, had  some  hostile  intent,  probably  to  take  the  boat  by  storm ;  and 
one,  who  seized  hold  of  Colonel  Overton's  trunk,  got  a  rap  from  me  with 
a  footstool  that  he  won't  forget. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  bewildered,  astonished,  and  delighted  I  was  with 
the  grand  city  of  enchantment,  and  everything  in  it.  This  can  readily 
be  imagined.  When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel,  which  I  conceived  to  be  some 
magnificent  palace,  we  were  shown  into  a  vast  gorgeously  adorned  room 
— the  parlor, — and  presently  in  came  a  beautiful  young  woman,  and  with 
a  cry  of  delight  she  rushed  forward  and  threw  herself  into  Colonel  Over- 
ton's arms,  and  covered  him  with  kisses  and  embraces.  The  Colonel  was 
extremely  astonished,  even  more  so  than  I,  for  a  moment ;  but  in  an  in- 
stant he  seemed  to  recover  from  the  first  paroxysm,  which  nearly  threw 
him  into  fits ;  and  then  he  returned  her  embraces  with  a  right  good  wilL 
Afber  an  eager  and  somewhat  lengthy  chattering  between  them,  as  they 
sat  on  a  so&,  my  patron  turned  to  me,  who  was  seated  on  a  small  velvet- 
covered  stool,  and  said, 

"  Ernie^  mon  prince^  this  is  my  squaw — they  call  her  in  French — Ma- 
dame,— Madame  Overton,  let  me  acquaint  you  with  Monselgneur  £mie, 
Prince  des  Pawnees,'*'' 

Madame  looked  at  me  with  a  merry,  inquisitive  smile,  and  then  rising, 
made  a  profound  courtesy,  with, 

'^  Je  donne  les  baises-mains  d  MonseigneurJ*^ 

I  replied  by  ducking  my  little  pate  to  the  soft,  rich  carpet  at  my  feet, 
in  all  gravity  ;  when,  exclaiming,  "  Quel,  bijou  P"*  she  caught  me  up  in  her 
arms  and  smothered  me  with  kisses. 

We  soon  became  great  friends,  Madame  Lenora — ^as  I  was  taught  to 
call  her — and  I.  She  spoke  French  with  all  fluency,  and,  moreover,  had 
a  knack  of  talking  with  her  eyes  and  fingers,  and  the  expressive  varyings  of 
her  beautiful  countenance,  which  I  could  have  readily  understood,  had  she 
possessed  no  other  means  of  communication.  I  became  devotedly  at- 
tached to  her  and  the  good  Colonel,  both  of  whom  overwhelmed  me  with 
kindness,  and  won  my  whole  heart  with  bonbons  and  sugar-plums,  which, 
l^ing  entirely  novel  to  me,  I  must  confess  I  had  the  weakness  to  relish 
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with  insatiable  gusto.  Lenora,  who  had  brown  hair  and  gentle  brown 
eyes,  gave  me  as  many  bonbons  as  the  Colonel,  and  more  kisses,  and  her 
voice  was  as  sweet  and  soft  as  the  wood  dove  in  spring-time. 

We  remained  in  St.  Louis  about  a  month  from  the  day  on  which 
I  was  captured  from  the  tree-top,  by  Colonel  Overton's  party.  In  that 
time  I  had  attained  some  knowledge  of  English,  for  the  Colonel  and  Ma- 
dame Lenora  refused  any  longer  to  speak  to  me  in  French ;  and  when, 
especially  in  childhood,  an  unknown  language  becomes  the  only  medium) 
of  intercourse,  it  is  acquired  with  much  facility  and  rapidity. 

Strange  and  unaccustomed  as  was  to  me  the  new  mode  of  existence  into 
which  I  was  thrown,  I  more  readily  became  familiarized  and  accustomed  to 
it  than  might  have  been  supposed :  being  at  that  period  of  life  when  new 
facts  are  constantly  ofiering  themselves  to  the  young  stranger  unacquainted 
with  the  routine  of  ratiocination  and  the  generalization  of  cause  and 
effect.  As  soon  as  the  novelty  wore  off,  I  insensibly  glided  into  and  ac- 
knowledged all  that  I  saw  around  me. 

Madame  Overton  asked  me,  one  day,  to  go  shopping  with  her.  We- 
went  down  town  in  Mr.  Howard's  carriage,  and  soon  were  set  down,  by 
the  footman,  at  a  splendid  jeweller's  shop.  While  Madame  was  in  the 
shop  making  purchases,  I  went  out  on  the  side-walk  to  amuse  myself, 
looking  at  the  strange  sights  around  me,  which  I  never  grew  tired  of  do- 
ing. As  I  was  gazing  at  the  signs  over  the  door,  the  fine  carriages  rolling 
by,  the  shop  windows  full  of  gay  prints,  jewelry,  and  rich  goods  of  every 
possible  variety,  the  rumbling  drays,  the  busy  crowds  of  passers-by — 
suddenly  my  ear  was  arrested  by  a  burst  of  loud  music  at  a  distance, 
and  on  looking  down  the  street,  I  beheld  a  sight  of  splendor  and  gorgeous 
magnificence,  which  I  could  scarcely  realize  to  be  anything  other  than  a 
vision.  It  was  a  grand  golden  chariot  drawn  by  twenty  splendid  gray 
horses,  two  abreast,  and  each  with  a  waving  crest  of  white  and  red  feathers 
on  his  head,  filled  with  richly  dressed  men  blowing  each  one  a  dif- 
ferently shaped  brass  instrument,  together  with  drums,  gonss,  and  other  in- 
struments, of  none  of  which  did  I  know  the  name.  As  this  beautiful  line  of 
horses  came  prancing  down  the  street,  I  thought  that  they  presented  the 
most  glorious  and  magnificent  spectacle  the  world  could  afford.  Behind 
the  chariot  came  a  lovely  little  open  carriage  pulled  by  four  elegant  little 
ponies :  in  this  vehicle  was  seated  a  youth  of  about  my  own  size  in  a 
superb  dress,  and  by  his  side  sat  a  beautiful  girl,  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
all  covered  with  silver  spangles.  I  conceived  that  they  must  be  the  son 
and  daughter  of  the  great  chief  of  the  white  men,  making  a  procession  in 
state.  Little  imagined  I  that  all  this  gorgeous  pageantry  was  a  circus 
band.  ■ 

Crowds  of  little  boys  and  negro  slaves  were  following,  shouting  and 
whooping  in  the  rear,  and  involuntarily  I  joined  the  throng,  forgetting 
Madame  Lenora  and  everything  else,  in  my  excitement. 

I  followed  along  through  several  streets,  listening  to  the  music  and  ad- 
miring the  gayly  dressed  little  boy  and  girl  in  the  phaeton,  until  at  length, 
growing  tired  of  the  "  show,"  I  sat  down  on  the  marble  steps  of  an  ele- 
gant and  lofly  building  to  rest  myself,  and  breathe  a  moment  before  re- 
turning to  the  jeweller's  shop.  And  then  it  occurred  to  me  at  once  that 
I  had  already  been  gone  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  that  Madame  would 
be  waiting  for  me,  perhaps  had  already  returned  to  the  hotel  without  me. 
I  quickly  jumped  up  and  started  down  the  street,  walking  as  fast  as  I 
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could,  but  presently,  as  I  began  to  look  around  me  for  the  jeweller's  shop, 
of  which  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  for  a  moment  that  I  might  lose 
sight,  I  found  it  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  I  was  lost — for  the  second 
time  lost.  To  be  lost  in  the  wilderness  seemed  to  me  nothing,  but  in  the 
city — it  was  terrible.  I  wandered  about,  around  and  around,  until  my 
head  was  perfectly  bewildered,  and  the  hopelessness  of  finding  my  way 
in  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  the  city,  came  over  me  with  a  sense  of 
dreadful  helplessness  and  despair. 

I  didn't  know  the  name  of  the  hotel— -didn't  even  know  that  it  had  a 
name.  I  couldn't  speak  English  well  enough  to  make  known  my  wants, 
And  one  or  two  persons  whom  I  contrived  to  ask  how  I  could  find  Colonel 
Overton,  only  laughed  at  me,  and  I  grew  afraid  and  unwilling  to  ask  any 
more.  It  was  a  bootless  task  for  the  child  of  the  forest  to  thread  the 
ways  of  the  city.  Oh !  how  my  heart  sunk  within  me.  When  I  was  lost 
in  the  wilderness  I  had  experienced  the  timidity  and  fears  natural  to  child- 
hood, but  now  a  sense  of  drear  and  utter  helplessness  came  over  me,  and 
the  tears  mounted  into  my  eyes,  but  I  would  not  let  them  flow — there  was 
too  much  savage  manliness  about  me  for  that.  Stoicism  and  apathy  to 
trouble,  grief  and  danger,  had  been  part  of  my  training ;  so  I  walked 
moodily  along,  cogitating  what  to  do  to  relieve  myself  from  the  quandary 
i  was  in.  No  idea,  however,  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  but  that  of  peram- 
bulating the  streets  until  I  found  the  jeweller's  shop,  or  the  hotel.  I  at 
length  found  myself  on  the  wharf,  with  the  broad  murky  river,  the  crowd 
of  steamboats,  and  the  din  and  bustle  roaring  and  whizzing  in  my  ears. 

As  I  sauntered  along,  utterly  at  random,  1  imagined  that  I  heard  some- 
body, and  the  voice  seemed  familiar  to  me,  calling  me  by  name.  I  sup- 
posed it  was  only  fancy,  and  walked  on  ;  but  no — ^there  it  is  again,  close 
at  my  ear.  I  looked  quickly  around,  and — surely  it  must  be  a  dream — 
there  stood  before  me — No,  'tis  no  dream — with  a  wild  cry  of  delight  I 
sprang  into  his  arms.     It  was  Kahtoli ! 

Our  joy  and  astonishment  at  this  singular  and  unexpected  encounter, 
cannot  be  described. 

I  narrated,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  adventures  which  had  occurred  to 
me.  I  mentioned  Colonel  Overton,  and  how  he  had  found  me  in  the  tree* 
top,  and  how  kind  he  and  madam  had  been  to  me. 

At  the  name  of  Overton,  Kahtoli  started  with  a  visible  agitation. 

"  Tell  me,"  cried  he  eagerly,  "is  it  a  stout,  square-built  man,  with  light 
blue  eyes,  and  short,  curly  flaxen  hair — a  scar  on  his  chin?" 

"  Ah  !  you  know  him,  then  1    Yes,  'tis  he." 

"Yes,  I  know  him,"  said  he  musingly  ;  "come,  let's  sit  on  this  bale  of 
cotton  a  few  minutes.  This  Colonel  Overton  you  have  so  fallen  in  love 
with — did  he  know  anything  of  me  1 — did  he  show  no  surprise  at  the 
name  of  Kahtoli  ?" 

"  None." 

"  Ha ! — ^"Rs  well !  But  true,  Kahtoli  is  not  the  name  the  white  faces 
know  me  by.  Had  you  mentioned  another — had  you  mentioned  Leon 
Paul,  he  would  doubtless  have  remembered  something — ay,  something 
concerning — but,  perhaps,  afler  all  it  may  not  be  the  same."  And  he 
stopped  abruptly. 

"  Leon  Paul  V  I  asked.     "  Who  is  Leon  Paul  T 

"  No  matter,  no  matter.  It  is  best,  perhaps,  that  you  should  never 
know  him.    And  now,  my  little  Ernie,  you  have,  doubtless,  been  living  in 
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the  luxury  of  the  white  man  until  you  are  spoiled  for  the  rough  life  of  the 
wilderness.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Tell  roe  now  which  you  would  prefer — ^to  go 
back  with  me  to  the  forest,  or  to  return  to  live  with  this  white  chief  and 
the  brown-eyed  squaw  who  has  been  so  kind  to  you  1" 

"  My  father !  you  know  that  I  would  love  better  the  wigwam  on  the 
prairie  with  you,  than  the  white  man's  palace  in  the  grand  city  without 
you.*' 

"  It  is  well  said,"  responded  my  father,  with  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  on 
his  swarthy  features.  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  serpen t-tongued  pale 
face  has  not  beguiled  you." 

"  My  father,  you  have  the  blood  of  the  pale  face  in  you ;  my  veins  are 
full  of  it.  Why,  then,  do  you  hate  them  so  1  Was  not  my  mother  a 
white  ?     I  can  but  love  them." 

"  Yes,  your  veins  Are  full  of  their  blood,"  said  he  bitterly  ;  "  would  to 
heaven  it  were  otherwise.  Your  mother  was  a  pale  face — the  only  one 
of  the  accursed  race  I  ever  loved.  Yes,  and  I  have  the  blood  of  a  white, 
but  the  heart,  the  sympathies  of  the  red  man.  Listen :  I  trusted  the 
white  man ;  he  deceived  me.  I  confided  in  him ;  he  abused  my  confi 
fidence — he  thwarted  my  most  cherished  hopes — ^he  blasted  forever  my 
happiness.  Have  I  not  reason  to  hate  the  vile  deceiver?  I  lived  with 
the  white  men  then.  I  was  born  and  raised  with  that  false,  tnacherous 
race.  I  fled  from  them,  and  came  to  dwell  among  the  true-hearted  children 
of  the  forest.  I  gave  up  lands,  and  slaves,  and  name,  to  come  and  lead  the 
tribe  of  my  Indian  ancestry." 

''  But,  father,  you  have  not  told  me  how  it  is  that  I  find  you  in  the  great 
city,  so  far  away  from  our  home  in  the  woods.  By  what  means  did  you 
learn  that  I  was  here  ?" 

*^  I  never  knew  it  till  this  moment.  I  saw  you  as  I  walked  along ; 
there  was  something  about  you  that  struck  me,  though  I  did  not  recog- 
nize you — never  dreamed  of  finding  you  here.  As  I  walked  along  behind 
you,  I  got  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  beads  on  your  neck  ;  it  flashed  upon  me 
at  once  that  it  might  be  you,  but  your  new  garb  altered  your  appearance 
so  that  I  could  not  tell.  I  thought  I  would  caU  your  name,  and  see  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  you.  1  saw  that  you  stopped  and  hesitated ;  I 
called  again,  and  found,  indeed,  that  it  was  you." 

He,  as  well  as  myself,  was  dressed  in  English  costume,  and  it  was  that 
which  had  created  my  diflliculty  in  recognizing  him.  He  wore  a  black  frock 
coat,  black  cloth  pantaloons  and  a  hat,  which  altered  his  appearance  very 
much. 

Rahtoli  gave  me  an  account  of  what  had  transpired  at  the  camp  during 
my  absence.  That  they  had  not  been  successful  in  their  search  for 
Tahee's  child,  but  that  they  had  got  on  the  trail  of  a  party  of  Aricarees 
who  had,  doubtless,  carried  her  off;  they  pursued  the  Aricarees  for  two 
days,  but  at  last  lost  their  trail,  never  having  come  in  sight  of  them,  and 
had  to  return  finally,  and  give  up  the  chase. 

When  they  returned,  Kahtoli  was  informed  that  I  also  was  missing,  and 
they  set  out  on  another  fruitless  search.  Ophie  had  seen  me  go  towards 
the  lake,  and  they  set  out  in  that  direction.  In  hunting  around  it,  they 
found  my  track,  and  traced  it  to  the  little  dry  branch ;  there  they  lost 
sight  of  it,  but  found  several  dried  spots  of  blood  on  the  pebbles.  Not 
doubting  but  that  it  was  mine,  they  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had 
been  seized  by  a  bear  or  panther,  and  gave  me  up  for  dead.    Not  long 
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afterwards,  they  had  a  great  battle  with  the  Aricarees,  in  which  my  father 
signally  vanquished  them,  taking,  besides  a  hundred  scalps,  many  valu- 
able furs  and  skins,  and  my  father  was  now  in  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose 
of  disposing  of  his  peltry. 

"  But  there  is  the  bell  ringing — the  boat  is  about  starting.  I  was  just 
on  my  way  to  it  when  I  so  fortunately  encountered  you.     Let  us  go." 

I  was  full  of  joy  at  having  found  my  father, — ^full  of  joy  that  I  was  go- 
ing back  to  the  forest  to  live.  Not  that  I  had  no  regrets  at  leaving  Col. 
Overton  and  his  kind  and  beautiful  squaw,  or  that  I  was  tired  of  living 
among  the  wonders  and  luxuries  of  the  white  man,  but  I  wanted  to  re- 
visit my  old  haunts,  and  fall  into  my  old  habits.  I  wanted  to  see  Ophie 
again. 

^'  My  father,"  said  I,  as  we  were  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat, 
as  she  was  panting  and  screaming  with  impatience  to  be  off — ^'  father,  the 
white  man  is  so  superior  to  the  red.  Look  at  that  crowd  of  wonderful 
buildings — the  terrible  steam  demons  which  hie  at  their  bidding  over 
the  rushing  waters,  the  multitude  of  their  curious  workings  and  contri- 
vances ;  when  would  the  Indian  learn  to  make  these  things  ?"  "  Never  I 
The  white  man  certainly  knows  more  than  the  Indian — he  is  wiser,  but  he 
is  not  better ;  he  is  not  so  happy  nor  so  true.  The  white  man  is  de- 
ceitful, full  of  lies,  full  of  corruption.  The  Indian,  when  his  passionate 
and  impulsive  temperament  has  not  been  defiled  by  contact  with  the  vile 
pale  face,  is  high-souled,  warm-hearted  and  noble — and  therefore  is  the 
happier.  Look  at  the  haughty  white  man,  with  his  lordly  mansion,  his 
slaves,  his  carriage,  his  downy  bed  :  he  is  not  so  happy  as  the  light-footed 
Pawnee,  sleeping  'neath  some  wide-spreading  tree,  with  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  for  his  bed,  and  no  covering  but  the  pure  air  of  heaven — his  toma- 
hawk and  bow  his  only  possessions.  The  white  man  is  the  ant  that  builds 
much  curious  architecture,  and  is  wiser  than  all  animals,  but  crawls  on  the 
earth  and  labors  like  a  slave,  incessantly  heaping  together  grubs.  The 
white  man's  grub  is  gold.  The  Indian  is  the  fierce,  wild  goshawk,  flying 
with  free  wing  through  the  boundless  air — ^his  only  home.  He  labors 
not,  but  takes  his  prey  from  the  forest  and  field  as  he  finds  need." 

As  he  was  speaking,  the  boat  rounded  out  into  the  current,  the  city  and 
crowded  wharf  began  to  recede  from  our  view,  when,  at  the  first  stroke  of 
the  paddle-wheels,  I  thought  I  felt  the  floor  of  the  deck  sway  and  heave 
under  my  feet,  as  though  it  was  going  to  turn  over :  at  the  instant  my 
father  clutched  my  arm,  and  suddenly  there  came  a  deafening  report,  a  hot 
gush  of  steam  in  my  face,  and  I  felt  myself  shot  alofl  into  the  air,  and 
dashed  against  something  with  such  violence,  that  I  was  deprived  of  my 
senses  at  once. 


X.— THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 

When  I  recovered  my  sensibilities,  I  was  apparently  aw^akened  by  a  noise, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  puffing  of  a  steamboat.  I  hardly  knew  whether 
I  was  dead  or  dreaming,  or  what — on  opening  my  eyes  I  found  myself  lying 
in  a  little  narrow  white  cell,  on  a  little  narrow  couch,  and  looking  up,  I  dis- 
covered that  Lenora  was  standing  by  my  side,  looking  tenderly  at  me  with 
her  gentle  brown  eyes,  and  bathing  my  face,  which  was  painful  and  swollen, 
with  some  cooling  liquid.     As  I  opened  my  eyes,  a  smile  of  joy  and  thank- 
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fulness  beamed  in  her  sweet  ftce.  *'  Where  am  \V^  I  asked  (hintly  in  my 
own  language.  Lenora  made  signs  to  me  that  I  was  sick,  and  must  not 
talk,  but  go  to  sleep. 

"  Where  is  Kahtoli— my  father  V 

Lenora  frowned  and  shook  her  head.  Presently  she  opened  the  door  of 
the  state-room — ^I  now  knew  it  to  be  such — and  beckoned  to  some  one. 
A  fme-lookmg  intelligent  man,  with  florid  complexion,  broad,  bald  forehead, 
and  a  mild  beneficent  countenance,  came  in,  and  felt  my  wrist  with  his 
fingers,  mademe  poke  out  my  tongue,  smiled,  nodded  his  head  approvingly, 
gave  Madame  Lenora  a  phial  with  some  reddish  brown  liquid  in  it,  at  the 
same  time  saying  something  to  her  in  English  that  I  did  not  understand. 

^'  It  is  die  medicine  man,"  said  Madame  Overton,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 
went  out.  She  then  poured  out  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  into  a  spoon,  and 
gave  it  to  me  to  take.  Gradually  a  recollection  of  the  events  narrated  in 
the  previous  chapter  came  to  my  mind — my  going  on  the  boat  with  my 
father — the  explosion — Kahtoli,  where  could  he  be — dead,  I  feared.  I 
racked  my  brain  to  find  if  there  was  an  impression  there  of  any  subse- 
quent event — ^there  was  none.  Soon  an  irresistible  drowsiness  came  over 
me,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

I  must  have  slept  for  sometime — hoursj  at  least ;  when  I  awoke  it  was 
noon-day.  This  time  I  found  the  rosy,  goodhumored  phiz  of  Colonel  Over- 
ton leaning  over  me. 

"  Colonel,  where  is  my  father  ?" 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  little  Indian — ^you  are  now  sick,  the  "  medicine 
man"  says  it  will  hurt  you  to  talk  much ;  you  had  better  try  and  go  to  sleep 
again,  and  we  will  talk  about  these  matters  when  you  get  better." 

It  was  two  or  three  days  that  I  lay  cooped  up  in  my  little  narrow 
berth,  with  my  face  swelled,  my  limbs  and  body  bruised  and  sore,  so  that 
I  could  hardly  turn  over.  Afler  I  b^an  to  grow  somewhat  better,  I 
awoke  one  morning — a  beautiful  sunny  morning  it  was — ^and  through  my 
open  door  I  could  see  the  jingling  glass  pendants  from  the  gilded  chande- 
liers in  the  richly  furnished  dining  hall  of  the  magnificent  steamer  we 
were  on,  glistening  and  glancing  with  beautiful  prismatic  colors,  shed  upon 
them  by  the  sun's  rays,  reflecting  gaudy  striped  ribbons  of  light  on  every 
object  they  fell  upon.  One  of  them  was  flickering  about  Madame  Lenora's 
beautiful  hair,  as  she  sat  by  my  cot-side  reading. 

After  my  morning  salutation,  I  told  her  that  I  felt  much  better  than 
usual,  and  obtained  her  permission  to  get  up. 

After  dressing  and  washing,  I  made  an  essay  to  stagger  into  the  dining 
cabin,  and  as  I  passed  along  my  eye  by  chance  rested  on  a  large  mirror, 
and  I  started  back  in  affright  at  the  image  I  found  reflected  there.  My  face 
was  swollen  and  covered  with  scabs,  and  black  patches  of  court  plaster, 
and  my  long  golden  hair  had  vanished  entirely,  leaving  a  bald  caput 
covered  with  a  burnt  crispy  fiirze. 

I  found  the  Colonel  and  Madame  Lenora  seated  out  on  the  guards — 
"  Hallo,  Ernie,  my  little  hero,"  said  the  former,  "  you  look  like  you  had 
been  going  through  a  pretty  rough  operation." 

"  I  am  thankful  it  is  no  worse,"  said  Lenora,  smiling.  **  Do  you  think 
his  beauty  is  spoiled.  Dr.  Montmery  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  the  pleasant-faced  *  medioine-man,'  who  was  sit- 
ting by — ^the  same  who  had  attended  on  me  during  my  illness.  "  He 
will  come  out  of  it  unscathed — ^as  good  as  new." 
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"  Come  here,  Ernie,  and  take  a  seat,  and  spin  us  a  yarn — give  us  an 
oount  of  your  new  adventures — darn  it,  man,  you  have  more  'hair-breadth 
'scapes'  than  any  person  of  your  age  and  opportunities  in  America." 

I  told  them  how  I  had  got  lost  from  Mrs.  Overton,  and  how  I  had  found 
my  father,  and  that  we  had  gone  on  board  a  steamboat  to  go  back  to  the 
wilderness,  but  that  I  had  been  suddenly  whirled  into  the  air,  and  out  of 
my  senses,  by  some  mysterious  enchantment  that  I  could  not  comprehend 
at  all. 

"  And  served  you  right  for  taking  French  leave  of  us  that  way,  you 
youn^  savage,"  said  the  Ck)lonel. 

''  And  so  you  were  going  away  to  leave  us  without  letting  us  know 
what  had  become  of  vou,  or  a  single  regret  at  parting  from  us  1"  asked 
Mrs.  Overton,  reproachfully. 

''  I  had  much  sorrow  to  leave  you,  beautiful  Madame,"  said  I,  "  but  what 
oould  I  do  otherwise — ^it  was  my  father's  commands.  But  tell  me — explain 
to  me  the  strange  enchantment  by  which  I  was  deprived  of  my  father  and 
almost  of  my  life  ?     My  father,  where  is  he  1  does  he  yet  live  ?" 

'^  The  long  and  the  short  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  you  were  blown 
up  in  the  explosion  of  the  Phoenix  steamboat — you  were  thrown  into  a 
ferry-boat,  and  taken  up  for  dead.  By  rare  luck,  a  porter  on  the  wharf 
who  belongs  to  the  Planter's  Hotel,  where  we  were  staying,  saw  you  and 
recognized  you,  and  had  you  brought  up  to  the  hotel  to  us.  You  may 
imagine  our  joy  at  finding  you,  even  half  dead,  after  having  given  you  up 
for  lost." 

'^  But,  my  father !     Tell  me  if  anything  was  heard  of  him  1" 

''Alas!  1  fear  the  worst,  my  poor  boy.  I  learned  that  there  were  but 
two  persons  saved  besides  yourself — one  of  these  was  the  pilot,  the  other 
a  negro  cook." 

"  He  is  dead,  then,"  said  I,  turning  away  with  a  stoical  attempt  to  con- 
ceal my  emotion. 

It  was  sometime  before  Colonel  Overton  and  Doctor  Montmery  could 
make  me  understand  what  they  meant  by  a  steamboat  blowing  up.  I  at 
length,  however,  gained  some  little  insight  into  it,  when  Dr.  Montmery 
&stened  the  top  of  a  teakettle  down  with  a  piece  of  wire,  and  showed  me 
how  the  steam  would  shoot  out  a  cork,  which  he  stuck  in  the  spout. 

The  air  was  so  mild  and  genial,  that  it  seemed  more  like  spring  than 
late  in  October,  as  it  actually  was.  Everything  looked  fresh  and  green 
on  the  low  luxuriant  shores  of  the  broad  muddy  river  down  which  we  were 
going.  The  air  was  warm  and  balmy,  and  I  almost  imagined  that  the 
winter  had  passed  away  during  the  time  I  was  stunned  and  senseless  from 
my  "  blow-up"  catastrophe. 

"  Madame  Lenora,"  said  I,  the  next  evening  as  we  stood  on  the  guards^ 
looking  at  a  boat  which  was  passing  us,  "  Where  go  we  ]" 

"To  the  South,"  said  she,  pointing  down  the  river  with  her  finger. 

"  To  Kentuckee  V 

"  Not  Kentucky  now :  we  are  going  to  Louisiana — ^away  south  ;  to  the 
land  of  cypress,  and  magnolias,  and  sugar-cane.  When  spring  comes,  and 
warm  weather,  we  will  go  back  to  Kentucky." 

"  It  seems  to  me  it  is  almost  spring  now." 

"  No,  it  is  always  spring  weather  in  Louisiana,  except  in  summer,  when 
it  gets  so  hot  that  we  can't  stay,  and  then  we  will  go  to  Kentucky,  where 
the  weather  is  milder." 
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"  You  live  in  Eentuckeel" 

^  Yes,  the  Colonel  and  I,  and  Dr.  Montmery  also,  all  live  there ;  but 
ve  go  south  sometimes  to  spend  the  winter.'" 

And  then  she  told  me  about  a  beautiful  home  she  had  in  Kentucky,  and 
a  pretty  little  girl  who  was  a  relation  of  hers,  who  lived  with  her  brother 
and  sister,  who  also  had  a  beautiful  home. 

A  few  days  ailer,  we  landed  at  a  large  plantation,  the  principal  features 
of  which  were  the  vast  sugar  houses,  the  white  cottages  of  the  slaves, 
which  formed  a  little  village,  and  the  swarms  of  negroes  themselves.  I  spent 
a  delightful  winter  here  in  the  mild  oriental  winter  of  the  south,  and  found 
so  much  enjoyment  in  various  ways  on  the  plantation,  that  although  Mrs. 
Overton  had  been  constantly  telling  me  about  Kentucky,  and  the  agreea- 
ble friends  she  had  there ;  and  though  the  Colonel  swore  that  leading  out 
the  spring  races  on  the  Metairie  course,  which  he  designed  visiting,  he 
would'nt  wait  a  moment  longer  before  returning  to  that  land  which  seem- 
ed to  be  an  El  Dorado  to  them  both — Col.  Overton  declaring  that  but  for 
the  deer  and  bear  hunts,  and  the  aforesaid  races,  he  would  spend  his  win- 
ters in  Kentucky.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  when  spring  put  forth,  and 
preparations  were  making  for  our  journey  up  the  river,  I  felt  very  loth  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  land  of  magnolias,  as  Mrs.  O.  had  taught  me  to  call  it. 
We  had  now  been  about  six  months  in  Louisiana,  and  the  spring  was  far 
advanced  ere  Col.  O.  returned  from  the  Metairie  races,  when  one  sunny 
morning  we  boarded  a  big  steamer  that  came  along,  and  set  out  for  the 
Dark  and  Bloody  Ground. 

XND  or  PART   FIRST. 


PART  II.— BB8BIE   RAYMOND. 

Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 

Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 

The  perfnme  and  sapplianoe  of  a  minota, 

No  more.  Hamlit. 

I. 

Thb  gray  moonlight  was  casting  grim,  wavy  shadows  across  the  road ; 
the  hoary  leafless  old  tree  stood  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  mysterious  half 
light  reflected  from  their  mossy  trunks :  like  weird  sprites  invoking  an 
incantation,  they  stretched  out  their  bare  scraggy  arms  into  the  dim  moon- 
lit sky,  where  their  tiny  twigs  were  twinkling  indistinctly,  blending  into 
the  air,  and  seeming  to  waver  with  a  mysterious  unnatural  motion ;  the 
whole  forest  melting  away  into  an  indefinable  uncertainty  of  outline  in  the 
distant  gloom  of  night. 

With  no  knowledge  of  locality,  and  ignorant  where  we  were,  or  by 
what  surrounded — only  knowing  that  we  were  going  to  a  place,  but  hav- 
ing no  idea  of  that  place — ^a  vague  abstract  notion  only  of  wmewhere^ 
there  was  a  solemn  and  intangible  mystery  about  these  dim,  grim  old 
woods.  I  imagined,  and  it  was  not  merely  the  fancied  association  of  si- 
militude, but  a  fancy  almost  amounting  to  actual  belief,  that  these  woods 
were  those  of  the  beautiful  spirit-land.  There  was  none  of  the  stem  in- 
oorrigible  logic  of  naked  reason  to  drive  me  from  my  refuge  in  the  tern- 
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pie  of  magio ;  and  I  saw  these  trees — ^these  TistaM  shades — ^these  quaint 
forms  and  strange  somhre  colorings,  not  as  actual  carbon-assimilating 
vegetables — ^not  as  combinations  of  penumbras  and  reflected  light,  but  as 
unconnected  isolations  of  sel^existent  pkainofnai,  looming  out  in  a  cu- 
rious and  infinite  world,  untrammelled  by  that  all-embracing  law  of  serial 
uniformity — that  law  which  says  must  be  *o,  and  canU  be  otherwise. 

How  gloomy  and  grand  those  dark  forestal  shades !  How  solemn  the 
stillness  of  the  winter  night !  Stands  out  brightly  yonder  a  grassy  slope 
fading  down  into  the  darkness  of  the  tall  wood  at  its  base ;  a  quiet  sheep- 
flock  sleeping  on  its  soft  carpet,  bright  and  silver-tinged  amid  the  sur- 
rounding shadows.  Leaning  out  of  the  coach- window  to  gaze  on  the 
beauty  of  this  night-scene,  I  fancied  that  I  could  see  airy  spirits  flitting  to 
and  fro  in  the  hazy  background ;  that  I  could  see  a  ring  of  fairies  dancing 
on  some  mossy  bank,  where  the  moon's  rays,  struggling  through  the  over- 
bending  boughs,  would  form  a  halo-circle  of  light,  or  hieing  with  gossa- 
mer wings  adown  the  sloping  meadow ;  and  evei^  nook  and  arched  ave- 
nue seemed  to  be. tenanted  by  some  shadowy  semblance  of  life,  hovering 
about  through  gray  air.  Noiseless  all  around,  save  the  tramp  of  our  horses' 
feet  and  the  creaking  of  our  carriage-wheels,  which  was  so  monotonous 
that  it  scarcely  seemed  to  break  upon  the  silence  of  the  night. 

The  stilly  night !  Not  a  wind-sigh,  not  a  hum,  not  a  bug-chirp — all 
soundless  as  the  spirit-land  I  dreamed  I  was  in.  Occasionally  the  baying 
of  some  distant  watch-dog  fell  lightly  on  the  ear,  but  whether  it  was  an 
echo  or  a  mere  imaginary  sound  in  the  tympanum,  you  could  not  telL 
Here  was  nothing  but  the  moon-lumined  sky,  the  outstanding  tree-trunks, 
and  the  endless  tangled  tracery  of  boughs  and  twigs,  the  silver-glazed  slope, 
— ^a  peep  across  yonder  of  a  skirt  of  low  underwood,  like  some  natural 
shrubbery  or  horticultural  nursery ;  and  at  the  meadow  foot  the  glancing 
ribbon-like  stream,  with  those  same  eternal  moonbeams  which  per\'aded 
everything,  sheening  its  shadowy  water,  and  the  tall  slender  reeds  casting 
their  long  dark  pencils  of  shade  on  its  limpid  sur&ce. 

My  two  companions  had  for  some  time  been  wrapped  in  a  profound 
silence — ^a  low,  hard  breathing,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Colonel  was 
asleep,  while  Lenora,  if  I  could  judge  of  the  moonlit  dreaminess  of  her 
deep  brown  eyes,  was  ruminating  in  fancies  allied  to  my  own. 

Descending  the  slope,  for  the  road  ran  down  along-side  the  meadow 
fence,  the  carriage  crossed  the  brook,  and  a  few  paces  further  stopped  at  a 
great  gate,  flanked  with  low  massy  stone  turrets ;  this  opened,  we  entered 
a  long  dark  avenue  of  trees,  and  driving  along  a  smooth  pebbly  road  to- 
wards a  glimmering  light  as  of  a  torch  or  candle  in  the  distance,  we  pre- 
sently issued  out  from  the  shade  of  the  park  trees  into  an  open  glade, 
where  the  moon  was  shining  brightly,  showing  at  the  other  end,  or  side 
rather,  for  we  entered  it  at  Uie  end,  and  made  a  turn,  a  white  railing  and 
wicket  enclosing  a  pro^sion  of  shrubbery,  with  a  gray,  steep-roofed  house 
of  curious  structure,  with  any  quantity  of  gables  and  comers  and  chimney 
stacks,  and  various  pyramidal  roofed  appendages  and  out-houses,  all 
nestled  amid  the  shrubbery.  All  was  perfectly  still  as  we  entered  the 
open  glade,  though  by  the  light  which  I  now  saw  emanated  from  one  of 
the  windows,  we  could  see  the  forms  of  the  inmates  passing  backward  and 
forward. 

V  Ernie,"  said  Madame  Lenora,  arousing  herself  from  her  half-drowsy 
reverie,  "  this  is  ReedyrilL     Wake  up.  Colonel !  here  we  are,  at  home.'^ 
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•*  Eh  1  what  you  say  ?"  asked  he,  m  a  sleepy  voice,  looking  out,  and 
rubbing  his  eyes ;  "  Reedyrill  ?  why,  to  be  sure,  so  'tis !"  and  the  carriage 
drew  up  at  the  small  gate.  By  this  time  the  noise  of  the  wheels  and  the 
barking  of  dogs  had  advised  them  of  our  approach.  As  the  Colonel  descended 
from  the  carriage  to  assist  Madame  Lenora  and  myself  to  alight,  there  waa 
a  bustle  within,  and  presently  a  light  was  brought  to  the  door,  showing,  in 
the  strong  contrast  of  light  and  the  darkness  of  the  portico,  a  group  of  forms 
and  &ces.  A  little  curly-headed  girl  came  running  and  shouting  gleefully 
down  the  pathway,  from  the  yard-gate  to  the  house,  crying,  in  wild  joy  : 

*'  It's  uncle  come  !  dear  uncle,  and  Aunt  Nora !" 

*'  Ho !  ho !  dear  Floralie !  here's  uncle  come  back  again,  sure  enough, 
with  many  nice  things  for  his  little  darling,"  said  he,  as  she  jumped  into 
his  arms,  and  covered  him  with  kisses ;  "  and  here  is  Aunt  Nora ;  and, 
ah !  see  here,  Florie,  here's  a  nice  little  play-fellow  for  you ;"  and  he  pre- 
sented me.     I  was  so  muffled  up  in  my  cloak  and  comforter,  that  Made- ' 
moiselle  looked  as  though  she  could  not  decide  whether  it  was  a  monkey 
or  a  parrot ;  but  seeing  my  long  hair  escape  from  my  cap,  as  1  removed   *{(*:»[  / 
it,  she  concluded  me  to  be  human,  and  placed  a  little  soft  hand  in  mine,  / 
timidly,  for  an  instant,  and  quickly  withdrawing  it  away,  she  darted  to 
the  house,  repeating  her  exclamation  of — ^'  Uncle's  come !  uncle's  come, 
and  Aunt  Nora !" 

We  followed  after,  and  were  received  at  the  door  by  the  whole  posse 
with  a  perfect  storm  of  greeting  and  salutation,  and,  after  entering,  for  ten 
minutes  the  confusion  and  noise  was  so  great,  that  my  wee  brainlings  were 
turned  completely  upside  down :  kissing,  laughing,  crying,  hugging  and 
shaking  hands,  taking  off  cloaks  and  bonnets,  bringing  in  trunks,  bundles 
and  bandboxes,  and  everybody  bustling  about,  and  running  hither  and 
thither,  so  that  there  was  no  comprehending  things  clearly,  to  my  little 
senses,  at  all ;  so  I  skulked,  unobserved,  into  a  comer,  to  deposit  my  trav- 
eling paraphernalia,  and  reconnoitre  the  scene.  As  my  ideas  began  to 
grow  somewhat  more  clear  and  consecutive,  I  observed  that  we  were  in 
an  elegant  drawing-room,  with  very  high  ceiling  and  green  papered  walls, 
a  rich  centre-table,  covered  with  drawings,  joujauXj  and  richly-bound  vol- 
umes ;  a  silver-gilt  chandelier,  a  grand  piano,  and  so&s,  chairs,  and 
fauteuils  covered  with  pea-green  velvet,  and  a  rich  soft  carpet,  in  which  the 
same  color  predominated — all  very  grand  and  imposing  to  my  unaccus- 
tomed eye. 

A  tall,  dark  gentleman,  in  a  black  dress  and  white  cravat,  with  black 
hair  and  whiskers,  was  shaking  hands  with  Col.  Overton ;  there  was  a 
dapper  little  old  lady,  with  small  twinkling  eyes,  the  color  of  which  I 
could  not  tell,  as  they  half-closed  with  a  hundred  wrinkles  in  their  cor- 
ners, when  she  laughed,  which  she  was  now  doing  with  all  heartiness,  as 
she  kissed  Lenora.  Before  the  fire  stood  a  little  white-headed  urchin, 
about  ten  years  of  age,  in  a  checked  apron  and  trowsers,  sucking  away  at 
an  orange,  and  eyeing  me  wistfully,  as  though  he  wanted  to  make  demon- 
strations towards  an  acquaintance,  but  somewhat  afraid  to  make  advances. 
Mademoiselle  Floralie  was  ransacking  a  cassette^  which  ^  Uncle  Lebe"  had 
given  her — ^uttering  loud  cries  of  delight,  as  she  drew  forth  a  doll,  a 
coral  necklace,  a  needle-book,  a  miniature  teapot,  and  other  toys,  with 
which  it  w;as  filled.  In  the  comer  stood  a  thick-lipped  negress,  with  a 
child  of  five  or  six  on  one  arm  and  a  baby  on  the  other,  both  of  which 
were  squalling  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  while  she  was  cramming  a  piece 
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of  candy  down  the  throat  of  one,  and  violently  shaking  a  rattle  at  the 
other,  to  pacify  them — herself  making  more  noise  than  hoth. 

*'  And  who  have  we  here  V*  asked  the  gentleman  with  the  black  whisk- 
ers, espying  me  in  the  comer,  when  the  hubbub  of  greeting  had  some- 
what subsided. 

"  That,  sir,  is  Prince  Redcap,  of  the  Pawnees.  Permit  me  to  introduce 
him  to  your  acquaintance." 

"  A  Pawnee,  did  you  say  %  Louisa,  for  goodness'  sake,  carry  those 
children  into  the  nursery.  A  Pawnee  1  Oh  !  your  little  Indian  protege, 
that  you  wrote  us  about ;"  and  he  came  up  to  me,  and  bent  his  searching, 
dark  gray  eyes  upon  me.  ''  Why,  he's  a  white  boy  I  No  Indian  in  him, 
blue  eyes  and  curly-brown  hair.     He's  as  genuine  Saxon  as  you  or  I.*' 

*'  No,  he's  a  quintaroon-Creole ;  his  father  was  a  half-breed,  and  his 
mother  white — so,  as  you  see,  there's  not  much  trace  of  the  Indian  about 
him — except  in  his  temper— a  little  scamp." 

"  Bless  me !  what  a  pretty  little  protege — where  did  you  pick  him  up  % 
In  the  woods — well,  I  declare,  I  remember  with  what  interest  we  read 
your  accounts  of  his  romantic  history.  Let  me  see,"  said  the  little  pug- 
nosed  lady,  whose  eyes  shut  when  she  laughed,  putting  on  her  gold  specs, 
to  take  a  good  look  at  me — ''*'  does  he  speak  English  1 

"  Somewhat — he  speaks  French,  however,  quite  fluently." 

"  Why,  he's  quite  a  scholar." 

"  Ernie,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  this  is  Aunt  Eliza,  that  you  have  heard  me 
speak  of  so  often.  That  gentleman  is  Mr.  Kerne,  and  this  young  maa 
with  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  is  Master  Thealan  Kerne,  known  more 
familiarly  as  Chunk.  I  have  already  made  you  acquainted  with  Miss 
Floralie.  Come  forward  now,  and  make  a  bow,  and  tell  our  friends  '  how 
d'ye." 

"  How-de-do,  Mr.  Chum,"  said  I,  coming  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  ducking  my  head  to  the  tall  gentleman,  '*  How-de-do,  Master  Hunk, 
how  d'ye.  Aunt  Elisha,  and  Miss  Flo-flo" — "  Floralie — that  will  do  y&ry 
well,  only  one  bow  would  have  sufliced  instead  of  making  a  salaam 
to  each."  "  'Pon  my  word,  he  speaks  English  very  well,'  said  Aunt 
Eliza,  as  soon  as  she  could  open  her  eyes  from  laughing  at  my  blunders 
and  ludicrous  mode  of  salutation.     "  What's  his  name — Redskin  ?" 

'^  His  name  is  Ernie — signifying  Redcap ;  he  is  a  chieftain — ^son  of  a 
chieftain.  A  little  savage  nobleman — and,  savage  he  was,  by  thunder, 
but  I've  tamed  and  civilized  him  considerably  since  he  has  been  with  me. 
Ernie,  go  and  get  acquainted  with  Toppy  and  Florie." 

'*  What  a  funny  belt,"  said  Master  Thealan,  taking  his  finger  from  his 
mouth  and  pointing  with  it  at  my  wampum,  as  I  drew  towards  him.  I 
said  nothing  in  reply,  and  he,  evidently  afraid  of  my  outre  appearance, 
seemed  indisposed  to  continue  the  conversation,  and  restoring  his  finger  to 
its  quandam  position,  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  relapsed  into  silence. 
^'  Ask  him  to  talk  Indian,"  said  little  Floralie,  who  had  from  the  first  taken 
a  prodigious  fancy  to  me,  sidling  up  to  Madame  Overton. 

I  addressed  a  few  words  to  her  in  my  own  language — the  first  time  I  had 
spoken  it  since  the  day  I  encountered  my  father  in  the  streets  of  St 
Louis,  the  day  of  our  sad  disaster.  It  brought  back  the  recollection  of 
my  bereavement,  and  the  memory  of  away-gone  days  in  my  forest-home, 
so  vividly  to  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears. 
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'*  Poor  little  fellow,  it  reminds  him  of  his  home  in  the  wilderness,"  said 
Mrs.  Overton,  kindly. 

"  Dah,  little  Ernie,  donte  cry,"  said  Floralie,  patting  me  on  the  head, 
and  talking  to  me  as  she  would  to  a  baby  or  a  doll — supposing,  doubtless, 
that  I  could  understand  that  language  better  than  I  could  pure  English. 
"  Florie  did'nt  mean  to  make  it  cry,"  added  she,  wiping  the  tears  from 
my  cheeks  with  the  comer  of  her  apron,  while  her  own  soft  blue  eyes  were 
filling  fast  with  tears  as  she  gazed  tenderly  upon  me. 

I  was  <ilder  and  bigger  than  she,  and  felt  myself  above  her  sympathy 
somewhat,  and  besides,  I  had  been  taught  that  it  was  disgraceful  for  a  man 
to  shed  tears  or  manifest  any  of  the  tenderer  emotions  of  our  nature,  and 
ashamed  of  my  weakness,  I  turned  rudely  away  from  her,  wiped  my  face 
with  my  sleeve,  and  took  a  seat  on  an  ottoman  with  an  assumed  air  of 
stoical  indifference  on  my  countenance.  Floralie,  hurt  at  my  harshness, 
and  deeming  herself  the  cause  of  my  trouble,  now  began  crying  outright, 
and  I,  on  finding  that  I  had  wounded  her  feelings  with  my  unintentional 
abruptness,  now  went  up  to  her  again,  and  tried  to  pacify  her  as  I  best 
could. 

After  supper,  the  Colonel  was  detailing  the  circumstances  of  my  capture 
in  the  top  of  the  tree,  my  breaking  the  skull  of  the  negro,  my  affright  at 
the  incomprehensible  steamboat,  and  many  laughable  minor  incidents,  all 
of  which  seemed  to  entertain  and  amuse  the  company  vastly,  particularly 
a  mulatto  footman,  of  about  seventeen,  who  was  standing  in  the  comer  I 
formerly  occupied,  and  whose  ivory  eye-balls  and  teeth  shone  like 
meteors,  as  he  shook  with  convulsions  of  suppressed  laughter.  Colonel 
Overton  had  ever  labored  under  the  erroneous  opinion  that  he  was  a 
"funny  man,"  and  consequently  always  gave  a  ludicrous  cast  to  any  story 
he  had  to  relate ;  all  the  time,  however,  Mr.  Kerne  listened  with  a  thought- 
ful brow  which  only  an  occasional  smile  illumined  like  sunlight  bursting 
through  a  field  of  fleeting  clouds.  As  the  Colonel  continued  his  recital,  he 
would  now  and  anon  look  at  me  with  an  expression  of  deep  interest, 
mingled  with  an  air  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  I  noticed  it,  for  I  had  felt 
an  instinctive  repulsion  towards  this  man  at  first,  on  account  of  his  stern 
gray  eyes,  and  dark  lofty  mien,  but  the  more  kind  and  gentle  expression 
which  now  they  wore,  altered  his  whole  appearance,  and  naturally  at- 
tracted me  more  towards  him.  I  succeeded  in  getting  Floralie  into  a 
good  humor  again — no  difficult  task,  I  found — she  and  I  were  prattling 
away  in  merry  companionship,  and  she  was  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
delight,  when  I  unclasped  the  string  of  blue  beads  around  my  neck  and 
bound  it  as  a  fillet  around  her  beautiful  hair. 

Mr.  Kerne  observed  me,  and  springing  forward  with  a  loud  and  agitated 
voice,  exclaimed,  "  God  of  heaven !  what  is  that  .^"  and  he  snatched  the 
beads  from  Floralie's  head,  and  holding  them  up  to  the  light,  trembling 
in  every  limb,  he  gazed  eagerly  for  a  moment  at  the  gold  clasp  which 
secured  them,  and  then  dropping  the  beads  on  the  floor,  rushed  towards 
me  with  a  wild  cry  that  smote  upon  my  heart, 

"  My  son  ! 

"  Oh !  my  long  lost — ^my  first  bom !  I  divined  it,  I  knew  it — and  these 
beads  confirm  the  instinct  of  a  parent's  heart.  God,  I  thank  thee !"  and 
the  hot  tears  fell  like  rain  on  my  bewildered  brow  as  he  clasped  me  to  his 
bosom. 
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I  was  petrified  with  amazement  at  this  strange  denoinement — I  could  not 
understand  it. 
"  It  is  my  son !" 

I  began  crying — ^I  did  not  know  what  else  to  do.  ''  I  am  not  your  son, 
I  am  a  Pawnee.  Kahtoli  is  my  father."  "  Kahtoli  is  a  base-hearted  vil- 
lain," said — my  father,  shall  I  call  him  1  '^  He  stole  you  away  from  us 
when  you  were  a  small  child,  and  broke  your  poor  mother's  heart." 

The  truth,  with  the  conviction  of  intuition,  flashed  upon  me  at  once.  I 
saw  it  ail — the  meaning  of  the  mystery  in  Kahtoli's  manner,  the  blue-eyed 
spirit  of  my  drieams,  and  the  fai^t  unlinked  memories,  di^ecta  membra^  of 
infantine  hours,  that  I  had  sometimes  to  flit  across  my  brain,  now  began  to 
interweave  themselves  together — ^and  young  as  I  must  have  been,  I  gather- 
ed together  in  that  brief  moment  some  snatches  of  recollection  of  my  ab- 
duction, enough  to  convince  me  of  the  truth,  and  I  murmured,  '^  father,"  as 
I  clung  to  his  embrace. 

As  for  the  worthy  Colonel,  he  was  so  lost  in  astonishment  that  he  oould 
not  utter  a  word,  but  sat  back  in  his  chair  with  his  eyes  rolling  and  his 
mouth  gaped  open,  as  if  about  to  choke  with  sheer  amazement. 

Madame  Overton  picked  up  the  beads  and  examined  the  mysterious 
clasp.    It  was  a  golden  locket,  in  one  side  of  which  was  set  a  small  brown 
curl  of  silken  hair,  on  the  other  were  engraved  the  letters  M.  K. 
It  was  the  initials  of  my  mother's  name. 

Afler  the  due  season  of  hugging  and  kissing,  and  crying  and  wonder- 
ment, and  abundant  gabble  was  over,  Col.  Overton  said, 

"  Well,  Ernie,  lad,  you  are  in  luck  for  a  chap  of  thirteen — ^i^  Kahtoli, 
then  the  Aricaree,  then  myself,  and  now  William,  here — ^no  less  than  four 
fathers.  1  say.  Kerne,  here  is  the  last  of  the  work  of  that  infernal  Leon 
Paul.  Darn  it,  I  would  like  to  have  got  a  shot  at  him." 
"  You  did  not  see  him  at  all,  did  you  ?"  asked  Mr.  Kerne. 
"  Who — this  Creole,  Kahtoli, — Leon  Paul  ?  No,  indeed.  I  should  have 
recognized  him  at  once.  He  was  in  St.  Louis  while  I  was  there,  but  I 
never  saw  him.     Well,  dam  him,  I  say,  his  work  is  over  now." 

"  How  ?  Don't  you  suppose,  from  what  Ernie  told  him,  that  he  knows 
where  to  find  him,  and  that  he  will  be  prowling  around  here  as  he  used  to 
do,  to  get  a  chance  to  make  away  with  him  again  1" 

^^  No,  darn  it-— did'nt  I  tell  you  he  was  blown  sky  high  when  the  Phoenix 
blew  up  r' 

"  Ah !  yes — ^I  had  forgotten." 

"  Well,  safe  from  his  machinations,  let  us  return  thanks  to  a  kind 
Providence,  for  restoring  to  us  our  darling  lost  one,"  said  Aunt  Eliza  ;  and 
she  took  me  in  her  lap  and  bestowed  a  kiss  upon  me,  while  her  merry 
little  eyes  danced  with  joy. 

Here  was  a  new  epoch  in  my  life — one  father  lost,  I  found  no  difficulty 
in  finding  another,  and  this  time  apparently  the  right  one.  Here  was 
Aunt  Eliza  and  Aunt  Lenora,  now  really  such,  as  I  was  informed.  Little 
white-headed  master  Thealan,  and  his  check  apron,  my  brother,  and  since 
the  discovery,  he  had  removed  his  finger  from  its  normal  locality  in  the 
comer  of  his  mouth,  to  throw  his  little  chubby  arms  around  my  neck. 
Floralie,  now  my  cousin,  as  I  learned,  came  in  too  for  a  share  of  kisses, 
and  so  forth,  in  this  jubilatory  juncture. 
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It  is  needless  to  describe  the  scene  which  followed  the  discovery  of  my 
new  relationship ;  and,  as  the  fellow  said  about  cursing  his  cart,  when  it 
turned  over  and  spilled  all  his  load  of  turnips,  I  feel  I  canU  do  it  justice, 
so  I  shall  say  nothing. 

The  solution  of  the  mystery  was,  as  we  soon  learned  from  Mr.  Kerne— 
my  father,  I  should  say — that  Kahtoli  had  stolen  me  away  from  my  pa- 
rents when  I  was  about  three  or  four  years  old,  and  carried  me  off  to  the 
wilderness.  The  string  of  beads  I  had  on  when  he  kidnapped  me,  fortu- 
nately had  never  been  removed,  and  now  was  the  talisman  by  which 
Providence  had  permitted  me  to  be  restored  to  my  true  home  and 
femily. 

My  father  related,  in  detail,  the  history  of  my  abduction,  which,  in  an 
abridged  form,  I  will  give  to  the  reader  now,  as  I  received  it  in  after 
years ;  for  there  was  much  of  it  that^  at  the  time,  I  did  not  understand ; 
and,  in  fact,  I  did  nut  hear  it  all,  for  Toppy,  now  relieved  of  his  natural 
reserve  and  timidity,  was  as  lively  as  a  cricket,  and  whispered  into  my 
ears,  "  Brother,  lets  me  and  you,  and  Florie  and  Parker,  (the  mulatto  boy,) 
go  in  the  hall  and  play.    What^s  o'clock,  old  witch  *?     Come  on." 

And  away  we  went. 


III.  — LEON   PAUL. 

The  Overtons  and  the  Kernes,  two  old  Virginia  families  who  had 
settled  in  southwestern  Kentucky  about  the  same  time,  were  come  from 
the  same  place  in  the  ^^  old  country,"  and  had  intermarried  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

My  grandfather  Kerne  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters — Oliver,  Wil- 
liam, and  Eliza  and  Lenora.  My  grandfather  Overton  had  also  two 
daughters  and  two  sons ;  these  married  each  other  in  the  following  order : 

Oliver  Kerne Sarah  Overton, 

William  Kerne,  (my  father) Mary  Overton. 

Sebastian  Overton,  (the  Ck)l.) Lenora  Kerne. 

Jack  Overton,  (Florie's  and  Mary's  father) A  Mississippi 

[lady,  named  Howard. 
Eliza  Kerne Spinster. 

My  Uncle  Oliver  I  never  saw ;  he  died  when  I  was  in  the  wilderness ; 
his  wife  was  also  dead — a  son  was  left,  however,  a  few  years  older  than 
myself,  who  was  living  in  M county,  Tennessee. 

Jack  Overton  married  a  Mississippi  heiress,  and  having  squandered  his 
own  fortune  and  hers  in  horse-racing,  and  other  congenial  sports,  he  broke 
his  wife's  heart  by  breaking  his  own  neck,  in  attempting  to  ride  up  a 
flight  of  stairs  on  horseback  for  a  wager  of  five  hundred  dollars.  She  did 
not  long  survive  him,  and  left  two  orphan  girls  without  a  cent  in  the 
world. 

These  Aunt  Eliza,  who  lived  ostensibly  at  Reedyrill,  but  also  half  her 
time  at  Puckshenubbie,  the  residence  of  the  Colonel,  a  mile  distant, 
adopted  as  her  own  ;  not  suffering  their  own  uncle,  Sebastian,  to  do  so, 
though  he  anxiously  desired  to  have  them,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  having 
been  married  two  years  without  any  likelihood  of  being  blessed  that  way 
.himself.  Aunt  Eliza  had  but  a  small  property  ;  but  enough  to  support 
herself  and  her  eUvea  with  all  comfort. 

About  the  time  that  all  these  old  folks  were  young  folks,  and  my 
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mother  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  there  was  a  Louisiana  planter, 
Etienne  Paul  de  Lisblano,  a  wealthy  old  Frenchman,  who  used  to  spend 
his  summers  in  the  part  of  Kentucky  where  my  ancestors  dwelt — ^now 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  He  had  amassed  a  lai^e  fortune  by  trading  with 
the  Indians.  In  the  course  of  his  journey ings  to  St.  Louis  and  back,  he 
found  a  Pawnee  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  chief  of  that  tribe,  whom  he  mar- 
ried, and  by  whom  he  had  one  child — ^a  son — about  the  same  age  of  mj 
&ther,  raised  up  in  the  same  neighborhood ;  and,  as  the  families  were  very 
friendly,  Mary  Overton  and  he  grew  up  together.  Leon,  a  handsome 
and  accomplished  youth,  somewhat  wild  and  passionate  in  character — ^afier 
the  traits  of  his  mother's  race — and  Mary,  the  acknowledged  beauty,  and 
pride  of  the  county — Leon,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  her.  Finding  such  an  alliance  a  subject  of  aversion  to  Gen.  Overton, 
who  mistrusted  the  stability  of  young  Leon's  character,  and  also  discour- 
aged by  Mary,  who  had  placed  her  affections  on  her  young  cousin,  Wil- 
liam Kerne,  M.  de  Lisblanc,  who  was  about  making  a  voyage  to  France, 
took  young  Leon  with  him,  and  lefl  him  at  the  University  of  Paris  to 
finish  his  education,  in  the  hope  that  absence,  and  new  scenes  and  associa- 
tions, and  other  charmers,  would  obliterate  the  inauspicious  passion  whidi 
had  been  created  in  the  breast  of  his  son. 

Leon  Paul,  after  two  years  forced  absence,  returned  to  Kentucky,  upon 
the  news  of  his  father's  death,  with  the  fire  of  his  youthful  first  a^ections 
still  burning  in  his  breast — the  Indian  never  foi-gets — ^loving  the  beautiful 
Mary  Overton  as  devotedly  as  ever,  to  find  her  the  wife  of  his  old  friend 
and  rival,  William  Kerne. 

For  a  time  he  went  deranged — ^became  stark,  staring  crazy — grew  thin 
and  emaciated,  and  wandered  about  the  woods,  the  shackling  remnant  of 
his  former  self.  He  at  length,  however,  gradually  recovered  his  senses^ 
but  settled  into  a  melancholy  misanthrope,  and  after  moping  about  his 
plantation  for  a  month  or  two,  till  his  mother  also  died,  he  sold  his  estate  to 
a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Iveson,  who  had  recently  moved  into  the 
neighborhood,  and  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  country,  and  nobody 
knew  what  became  of  him. 

Two  years  afterwards  Mrs.  Kerne's  little  boy,  Overton  Kerne,  the 
pride  and  darling  of  his  mother — as  a  matter  of  course — was  one  day  with 
his  nurse  out  in  the  meadow  which  skirted  the  brook  from  whence  the 
estates  of  Reedyrill  derived  their  name,  whither  he  had  been  carried  by  her 
for  the  purpose  of  a  ramble  in  the  fresh  air,  amid  the  hay  and  flowers — she 
was  playing  about  near  the  edge  of  a  wood,  when  suddenly  a  man  rushed  out 
from  the  bushes,  seized  upon  her,  tore  away  the  child,  and  vanished  in  the 
woods.  Her  screams  soon  aroused  the  family — everybody  Heas  in  arms — 
the  most  rigid  and  indefatigable  search  was  made  by  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood, but  not  a  trace  could  be  found  of  the  abductor. 

The  nurse,  in  whom  all  confidence  could  be  placed,  affirmed  that  it  was 
Leoii  Paul.  And  the  attestation  of  one  or  two  neighbors  and  some  of 
the  slaves,  that  they  had  seen  him  prowling  about  for  a  day  or  two  beforei 
confirmed  this  belief. 


IV.  — REEDYRILL. 

Reedyrill  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Haysville, 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  in  that  portion  of  Kentucky  called 
the ''  Barrens." 
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**  The  Barrens  of  Kentucky  are  by  no  means  sterile,  as  they  have  sometimes 
been  represented.  Their  local  appellation,  however,  had  so  much  deceived  me 
before  1  traveled  over  them,  that  I  expected  to  find  nothing  but  an  undulating 
extent  of  rock^  ground,  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  perforated  by  numerous 
caverns.  My  ideas  were  soon  corrected.  I  saw  the  **  Barrens"  for  the  first  time 
in  the  early  days  of  June,  and  as  I  entered  them  from  an  immense  forest,  I  was 
surprised  at  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  before  me.  Flowers  without  number, 
and  vicing  with  each  other  in  their  beautiful  tints,  sprung  up  amidst  the  luxuri- 
ant grass ;  the  fields,  the  orchards,  and  the  gardens  of  the  settlers,  presented  an 
appearance  of  plenty,  scarcely  anywhere  rivalled  ;  the  wild  fruit  trees,  having 
their  branches  mterlaced  with  grape  vines,  promised  an  abundant  harvest,  and 
at  every  step  I  trod  on  ripe  and  fragrant  strawberries.  When  1  looked  around, 
an  oak  knoll  rose  here  and  there  before  me ;  a  charming  grove  embellished  a 
yalley ;  gently  sloping  hillocks  stretched  away  into  the  distance ;  while  at  hand 
the  aark  entrance  of  some  cavern  attracted  my  notice,  or  a  bubbling  spring 
gushing  forth  at  my  feet,  seemed  to  invite  me  to  rest  and  refresh  myself  with  its 
cooling  waters. 

**The  timid  deersnnfied  the  air  as  it  bounded  gracefully  oflf;  the  wild  turkey 
led  her  young  ones  in  silence  among  the  tall  herbage,  and  the  bees  buzzed  on 
every  flower.  If  I  struck  the  stiff,  glossy  foliage  of  a  black-jack,  perchance 
there  fluttered  up  before  me  in  dismay  the  frightened  grouse  and  her  cowering 
brood.  All  was  beautiful ;  and  I  thought  the  **  Barrens'^  must  have  been  the 
part  from  which  Kentucky  derived  her  name  of  the  Oarden  of  the  West  ."** 

Such  itre  the  Barrens — a  lovely  garden  of  nature.  In  just  such  a  land- 
scape was  situated  the  romantic  little  village  of  Haysville,  in  a  wide  shal- 
low vale,  surrounded  by  undulations  very  16w,  and  in  many  places  tabling 
off  into  a  perfect  level  of  thousands  of  acres  of  mingled  barrens  and  rich 
groves,  and  dotted  with  broad  tobacco  plantations,  stately  farm-houses,  and 
little  white  groups  of  cabins  for  the  slaves.  The  plantations  are  capacious 
and  highly  cultivated,  but  not  crowded,  since  the  whole  county  lands  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  and  there  were,  consequently,  large 
tracts  of  unopened  land,  which  gave  a  rural  beauty  to  the  scene.  In  fact, 
the  wooded  land  and  barrens  predominated  over  the  plantations,  so  as  to 
cause  the  latter  to  appear  as  openings  in  them. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  park,  or  "  woodland,"  as  we  called  it, 
fronting  the  farmstead  to  the  south.  This  park,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifly  acres  in  extent,  was  a  slip  of  the  original  forest,  an  immense  grove 
of  which  skirted  two  sides  of  the  plantations,  the  other  two  sides  opening 
on  the  barrens.  Through  the  lower  part  of  the  park,  running  westerly, 
was  the  gentle  and  lovely  reed-bordered  brook,  we  called  Reedyrill,  se- 
parating the  park  from  the  meadow  slope  beyond.  To  the  west  of  the 
house,  which  was  built  in  the  midst  of  grounds  sowed  down  in  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  and  tastefully  adorned  with  walks,  shrubberies  and  flower- 
borders,  was  a  beautiful  garden,  a  greenhouse,  conservatory,  and  various 
tasteful  architectural  fancies,  setting  ofi*  the  sombre  stateliness  of  the  old 
Gothic  hall,  which  it  was  large  enough  to  be  called,  though  we  termed  it 
simply  the  "  Cottage ;"  up  to  which  swept  the  pebbly  avenue  leading  from 
the  great  gate  which  opened  on  the  road.  Next  to  the  garden  came  the 
old  orchard,  skirting  the  road  to  the  leflof  the  woodland  as  you  approach- 
ed from  the  road  which  led  to  Haysville.  To  the  east  was  a  small  grass 
lot,  fenced  in  with  a  high  white  paling,  beyond  which  was  the  "  negro- 

'*  Audubon's  Ornithology,  Vol.  V.,  p.  93. 
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quarter,"  a  row  of  nice  white  cottages,  the  stables  near  by,  and  also  some 
tobacco  bams,  and  one  or  two  other  out-houses ;  in  all  making  it  look  almost 
like  a  little  hamlet.  Beyond  the  "  quarter"  was  a  green  slope  covered 
thinly  with  trees,  which  led  down  to  an  enormous  pool  of  pure  cold  water, 
formed  by  a  caveruous  hole  in  the  limestone,  known  all  the  country  over 
as  Keedyrill  Big  Spring.  On  the  other  side  of  the  slope  was  an  old  field, 
the  first  clearing  that  was  made,  forty  years  ago,  by  my  grandfather,  after 
he  settled  in  Kentucky  ;  the  other  side  of  the  old  field  was  skirted  by  the 
forest  again,  and  at  some  distance  across  a  dark  lane,  whidi  penetrated 
the  grove,  peeped  out  from  the  trees,  the  chimneys  and  gables,  and  one  or 
two  shaft-like  Lombardy  poplars  of  Puckshenubbie,  the  residence  of  Col- 
onel Overton,  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  perhaps,  from  our  house. 

Across  the  woodland,  somewhat  in  the  direction  of  Puckshenubbie  and 
the  road  thereto  by  the  brook-side,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  meadow  slope, 
in  a  little  slip  of  woods  between  it  and  the  old  field,  stood  a  small  chuitdi, 
or  chapel,  built  of  gray  oolitic  limestone,  in  the  Norman  Gothic  style,  with 
an  octagon  tower — an  exquisite  little  gem  of  art,  built  by  my  two  grand- 
fathers, Overton  and  Kerne,  at  some  considerable  expense,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  families  and  neighbors  ;  and  also  their  slaves,  to  whom  a  conspi- 
cuous gallery  was  appropriated.  My  grandfather  Kerne  was — as  eyery 
old  Virginian  should  be — a  stanch  high  church  Episcopalian.  General 
Overton,  on  the  contrary,  and  all  the  Overtons,  were  Catholics.  They 
got  along,  however,  much  more  amicably  than  might  be  expected,  in  re- 
gard to  religious  matters.  A  Catholic  priest,  father  Qaude,  was  the  re- 
gular incumbent  of  the  chapel,  though  the  clei^yman  at  Haysville  Church 
performed  the  Episcopal  service  every  other  Sunday.  There  were  but 
few  Episcopalians  in  the  county,  and  only  two  Catholic  families  of  any 
importance — the  Overtons  and  Squire  Iveson,  who  bought  out  M.  de 
Lisblanc.  Being  thrown  into  the  minority,  the  two  worthy  priests,  both 
men  of  piety  and  erudition,  formed  a  defensive  alliance  against  the  Pres- 
byterians, who  were  the  most  numerous  sect  in  the  county. 

This  little  "  chapel,"  as  it  was  called,  gave  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
effect  to  the  lovely  landscape  around.  It  was  nestled  in  a  little  dell  near 
a  small  massive  bridge,  built  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  spanning  the 
brook,  on  the  pathway  leading  through  the  woodland  from  Reedyrill  to 
Puckshenubbie  ;  it  was  surrounded  with  holly,  spruce^  hemlock,  cedars, 
snd  other  evergreens,  among  which  were  a  few  marble  monuments.  The 
bones  of  my  fathers  slept  there  :  and  two  slabs,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
pulpit,  contained  the  inscriptions  of  the  age,  death,  and  virtues  of  my  two 
worthy  grandsires,  in  the  good  old  world  style.  The  Overtons  and 
Kernes  were  very  antique,  conservative  folks  in  their  notions  of  things. 

How  did  my  heart  melt  with  sadness  the  first  time  I  wandered  among 
those  gravestones,  on  seeing  on  one  of  them,  'neath  a  red-berried  holly, 
the  simple  inscription — "  Mary  Overton,  wife  of  William  Waldomer 
Kerne,  ^setat.  28,  an.  dormit." 

She  sleeps !  Oh,  my  mother !  I  never  knew  you  but  in  my  dreams. 
Those  mild  azure  eyes,  that  angel  face,  which  ever  like  a  blessed  spirit 
has  haunted  my  heart — those  eyes,  so  tender,  they  are  the  loadstars  which, 
in  sunshine  and  storm,  have  ever  beamed  upon  my  soul,  thrilling  it,  filling 
it  with  heaven's  unspeakable  joy.     But  she  sleeps — ^in  the  cold  grave  ! 

The  plantations  of  Reedyrill  were  extensive,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco,  and  they  stretched  out  to  the  north  and  north-east  side  of 
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the  house  in  many  a  broad,  rich  acre,  over  which  was  studded  here  and 
there  a  vast  pyramidal  roofed  bam  for  its  reception.  All  this  landscape 
for  miles  around  could  be  seen  from  the  house,  which  was  more  elevated 
than  the  adjacent  country.  The  house  itself  was  built  in  the  style  of  a 
Gothic  cottage,  with  more  dormer  windows,  oriel  windows,  sharp-up  ga- 
bles and  slate  roofs,  with  over-jutting  eaves  and  quaint  cornices,  more 
high  stacks  of  chimneys  and  odd  things  than  I  could  take  time  to  enu- 
merate. Here,  at  this  rare  old  home,  did  the  golden  hours  of  my  boyhood 
fly  away  in  all  innocence,  contentment  and  bliss,  unshadowed  by  scarce  a 
cloud  of  sorrow ;  and  those  clouds  that  came  were  but  those  of  April 
showers,  that  lefl  things  brighter  when  they  passed  away,  until  my 
eighteenth  year :  then  indeed  came  a  cloud  which  hung  like  a  black  pall 
over  the  heaven  of  my  life.  But  even  it,  dark  and  gloomy  as  it  was, 
passed  away — ^strangely  soon  away.  And  then  I  was  sent  to  college,  and 
afterwards  to  mingle  for  the  first  time  with  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world, 
to  sully  for  the  first  time  the  purity  of  my  young  heart  with  the  slough  of 
the  world's  wickedness. 


V. 

Many  were  the  sunny  hours  that  Floralie  Overton,  my  brother  Chunk, 
and  myself,  whiled  away  in  that  happy  elysium  of  ReedyriU,  shut  out  far 
away  from  the  turmoil  of  the  dark  chaotic  world.  But  I  shall  not  expa- 
tiate upon  them ;  it  was  the  simple  and  innocent  joy  of  childhood,  which, 
however  beautiful,  is  too  monotone  to  dwell  long  upon.  For  those  whose 
childhood  has  been  happy,  it  is  unnecessary — they  have  only  to  draw 
upon  their  memory ;  and  those  who  have  not,  could  not  see  into  the  depths 
of  such  happiness. 

In  a  short  time  I  began  to  get  accustomed  to  my  new  home,  and  the 
new  modes  of  life  1  had  entered  upon.  In  twelve  months  I  became  quite 
civilized,  and  such  is  the  pliability  of  a  young  mind,  that  already  my  life 
in  the  wilderness  seemed  almost  like  a  dream  to  me. 

In  my  thirteenth  year  1  was  started  to  school,  having  been  previously 
taught  at  home  by  aunt  Eliza,  who  took  a  delight  in  *^  civilizing    me. 

My  &ther  purchased  a  little  pony  for  me  to  ride  on  every  morning.  I 
was  to  dine  at  Dr.  Montmery's,  who  was  our  family  physician,  and 
the  particular  friend  of  my  father.  His  little  son  Isaac,  some  years 
younger  than  myself,  was  going  to  Mr.  Rumsey,  a  fine  old  classic  gentle- 
man, who  had  from  time  immemorial  taught  the  young  ideas  of  Haysville 
how  to  sprout — principally  by  using  the  sprout  very  freely  upon  them. 
Accordingly,  one  morning  I  mounted  Vubbin,  my  pony,  and  papa  his  big 
horse,  and  we  rode  into  the  village  together. 

The  school-house  was  a  tall  old  rusty  brick  building,  in  a  large  yard, 
shrouded  by  gloomy-looking  locust  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  fort 
fence,  which  utterly  precluded  those  within  from  having  any  cognizance 
of  what  was  transpiring  without.  We  entered  a  dusty  ante-room  or  hall, 
whose  walls,  hung  around  with  festoons  of  dingy  cobwebs,  were  scribbled 
over  with  straggling  scratchy  names,  rude  caricatures,  and  sundry  designs 
in  charcoal  and  chalk,  entirely  hieroglyphical  to  me.  An  old  smoky  map 
of  the  world,  a  broken  globe,  dilapidated  desk  or  so,  and  an  ominous 
bundle  of  hickory  switches  in  a  corner,  some  of  which  had  evidently  seen 
service,  constituted  the  furniture  of  the  room.  I  had  barely  time  to  make 
these  observations,  when  a  mufHed  hum  of  an  indescribable  character,  from 
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within,  which  had  saluted  my  ears,  was  hushed  by  my  Other's  knock  at  the 
door,  and  a  snub-nosed  lad  opened  it,  with  an  invitation  for  us  to  walk  in« 
The  hum  had  been  resumed,  and  as  we  entered,  a  perfect  Babel^  in  a  small 
way,  sounded  in  my  astonished  and  bewildered  ears. 

I  beheld  a  large  room  filled  with  rows  of  wooden  desks,  cut  and  hacked 
and  stained  with  ink,  and  at  each  desk  sat  a  couple  of  boys  at  their  jo- 
spective  tasks. 

One  shock-headed  urchin,  in  a  blue  jacket  and  dirty  white  trowsers,  with 
swollen  eyes  and  inflamed  cheeks,  was  standing  near  the  master,  and  cry- 
ing and  studying  at  the  same  time,  in  a  dolorous  sing-song  tone,  which 
evinced  that  he  had  been  undergoing  the  **  sprouting^'  process  pretty 
extensively. 

^^  Boo-oo-Bafiin^s  Bay,  Baflin's  Bay  !  Cape-boo-hoo-Farewell. 

^'  Oh !  Lordy  !  owh !''  (as  a  whack  from  the  master's  birch  saluted  his 
chubby  shins  for  some  misdemeanor  of  the  moment.) 

Another,  with  lank  yellow  hair  and  turned-up  nose,  made  some  telegra- 
phic signal  to  the  teacher,  which  being  answered,  he  jumped  up  and  ran 
to  the  fire,  and  broke  out  somewhat  in  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  as  he 
turned  up  his  frock  tails  to  the  fire,  with  "  E-ter-ter-n-i-n-i-ty-ti-Etemity." 

But  this  took  place  just  as  we  entered ;  for  as  soon  as  we  came  forward, 
the  master,  who  was  a  fine-looking  portly  old  gentleman,  with  fair  florid 
complexion  and  silken  silvery  hair,  and  intellectual  Grecian  features,  rapped 
on  his  table  with  a  ruler,  and  in  an  instant  all  was  hushed.  All  those 
noisy  brats  turned  their  staring  eyes  and  gaping  mouths  upon  me,  and  a 
suppressed  half-audible  titter  arose  as  I  slunk  along,  behind  my  father, 
terrified  at  this  novel  scene. 

The  red-eyed  geographer  ceased  his  snubby  song,  and  placing  his  thumb 
on  his  nose,  twirled  |his  fingers  at  me,  as  he  looked  over  ^e  master's 
shoulder  with  a  very  significant  grin. 

"  Mr.  Kerne !"  said  Mr.  Rumsey,  in  a  deep-toned,  mellow  voice, 
**  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Kerne.  This  is  young  master  Ernie,  eh  ?  coming 
to  prepare  for  the  battle  of  life,  is  he  ?  Well,  well,  we'll  see  what  we  can 
do  towards  making  him  a  good  soldier."  In  my  innocence  I  thought  he 
meant  battling  in  good  earnest,  which  puzzled  me  no  little. 

Afler  some  conversation  with  him  in  reference  to  my  studies  and  other 
preliminary  matters,  my  father  took  his  leave.  Then  my  heart  sunk  within 
me,  the  tears  rose  to  my  eyes,  with  a  shocking  sensation  in  my  throat,  for  I 
felt  lonely  and  afraid,  as  a  sensitive  boy  will  fee!  on  his  first  introduction 
into  school.  Mr.  Rumsey  assigned  me  a  seat  and  a  desk,  and  the  hubbub 
renewed  itself  as  before.  I  took  my  place  behind  my  desk,  and  leaning 
my  head  on  my  hands,  I  wept  in  silence.  Mr.  Rumsey  apparently  had 
some  sympathy  and  appreciation  for  my  feelings,  and  let  me  finish  my 
weeping  unmolested.  I  was,  however,  interrupted  presently  by  a  pinch  on 
my  elbow :  and  raising  my  head,  I  found  a  bright  merry-faced  boy,  a  little 
older  than  myself,  with  fine  black  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  a  head  covered 
with  shining  black  ringlets,  sitting  by  my  side,  and  looking  at  me  with  a 
kind,  but  jovial  expression,  as  he  whispered  : 

"  My  name  is  Charley  Scamper :  we  are  going  to  be  chums,  it  seems,  and 
we  had  as  well  be  friends.  I  know  your  name ;  Bolivar  Blount  told  me, 
and  he  says  he  thinks  you  are  a  very  clever  fellow  as  far  as  he  knows,  00 
we  must  be  good  friends.    You  know  Bolivar,  don't  you  f ' 
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**  I  have  seen  him  at  our  house,  and  have  been  to  his  house  once  or 
twice,  and  I  know  him  tolerably  well." 

Bolivar  was  the  son  of  an  old  lawyer  who  did  business  for  my  father ; 
he  was  about  my  age,  and  as  our  families  visited,  I  had  formed  some  ac- 
quaintance. 

I  agreed  to  Master  Scamper's  offer  of  friendship,  for  I  was  pleased  with 
his  frank,  open,  and  handsome  countenance. 

He  then  began  telling  me  who  were  the  "  clever  fellows"  in  school,  and 
who  were  not,  designating  the  latter  by  the  expressive,  but  unmelodious 
appellation  of  "  sneaks." 

"  But,"  said  I,  interrupting  him  as  we  whispered  together,  "  Mr.  Rum- 
sey  told  me  I  mustn't  whisper  or  talk  in  school,  and  I  think  we  had  better 
postpone  it  till  playtime." 

"  Pshaw,  he  won't  do  anything  to  you  the  first  day,  and,  besides,  he'll 
never  find  out  if  we  whisper,  and  look  on  our  books  as  if  we  were  study- 
ing ;  the  boys  make  so  much  noise  in  studying,  that  he  can't  tell  who 
talks  and  who  don't." 

I  did  not  come  into  this  plan  of  deception  at  first  very  readily — ^no  boy  of 
honor  ever  does — but  I  soon  began  to  find  out  that  a  code  of  honor  was 
in  practice  among  the  schoolboys,  of  a  very  different  character  from  that 
to  which  I  had  been  accustomed,  by  which  lying  to  the  teacher  about  some 
things,  and  circumventing  and  deceiving  him  in  a  great  many  others,  was 
considered  as  a  very  laudable  and  praiseworthy  performance. 

When  school  broke  up  at  dinner-time,  the  boys,  with  an  uproarious  yell, 
made  a  simultaneous  rush  for  the  play-ground,  and  Scamper  hurried  me 
along  with  him.  As  we  were  standing  talking  together,  and  several  lads 
grouping  around  to  scrutinize  the  new  comer  with  a  rude  stare,  the  lank- 
haired  fellow,  who  had  been  spelling  at  the  fire-place,  came  up  to  me,  and 
cried  out — 

^  Halloo,  boys !  come  up  here,  and  see  this  little  Injun  that  Mr.  Kerne 
brought  to  school  this  morning.  I  say,  green  'un,"  he  asked,  in  an  impu- 
dent tone,  and  accompanying  the  question  by  pulling  down  the  comer  of 
his  eye  with  his  fore  finger,  "  can  you  give  me  change  for  that  ?" 

I  looked  at  him,  and  though  I  did  not  understand  the  expression  or  the 
gesture  accompanying  it,  from  the  laughter  of  the  boys  I  knew  he  in- 
tended to  insult  me.  Boys,  as  a  general  thing,  are  very  brutes  in  their 
natural  disposition,  and  a  new  comer  never  gets  amongst  a  herd  of  them 
without  being  tormented,  and  cowed  by  them,  if  he  will  permit  it.  But 
I  was  not  of  the  sort  that  would  brOok  such  usage.  Colonel  Overton  had 
told  me  before  I  started  to  school,  never  to  give  an  insult  and  never  to 
take  one :  fight  first,  whether  I  was  whipped  or  not.  And  I  now  found  a  fine 
chance  to  get  a  sound  thrashing  in  defence  of  my  honor ;  for  the  fellow, 
whom  the  boys  called  Tory  Owens,  was  larger  than  I,  evidently  stronger, 
and  well  disposed  to  fight.  However,  I  doubled  up  my  fists,  and*  replied, 
that  if  he  repeated  his  question,  I  would  try  and  see  whether  I  had  any 
"  change"  for  him  or  not. 

"  Hurrah  for  the  little  one  !"  cried  a  tall,  slovenly  fellow,  with  a  good- 
humored  &ce,  and  a  slouchy  gait — '^  I'll  bet  on  him  ;"  and  as  the  boys 
gathered  round,  crying,  "  Hit  him,  Owens  !"  "  Go  it,  little  one" — he  gave 
me  a  shove  which  sent  me  against  Owens,  and  nearly  threw  him  down. 
The  latter  took  this  as  a  signal  for  battle,  and  accordingly  planted  a  blow 
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between  my  eyebrows,  which  reeled  me  up  against  Qiarley  Scamper,  and 
made  me  see  stars. 

Choking  with  rage,  and  half  blinded  with  pain,  I  nevertheless  contrived 
to  administer  a  well-aimed  kick  on  his  shins,  which  sent  him  off  howling. 
He  rallied,  though,  immediately,  and  returned  to  the  charge.  This  time 
Bolivar,  stepping  between  us,  declared  that  he  was  too  big  for  me,  and 
quickly  knocked  him  down.  I  objected  to  this,  and  begged  him  not  to  in- 
terfere ;  and  when  Owens  arose,  we  went  at  it  again,  and  after  a  bloody 
battle,  I  got  him  down,  and  was  poking  my  thumbs  into  the  burrs  of  his 
ears,  when  he  cried  out  "  'nuff,"  and  fairly  gave  in. 

By  this  time  Blount  had  joined  us,  and  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  com- 
plimented me  on  my  conquest.  ^  I'll  bet  on  Indiano  here  all  the  time,'* 
said  Scamper,  patting  me  exultingly  on  the  back — "  you  are  of  the  right  grity 
my  boy ;  if  there's  any  boy  here  of  his  weight,  or  ten  pounds  over,  Fll  bet 
a  dozen  marbles  he  can  whip  him."  And  he  looked  around  the  crowd 
much  as  a  cock-fighter  would  when  betting  his  favorite  against  the  field. 
There  seemed,  however,  to  be  no  competitor  to  take  up  his  offer,  and  loth 
that  so  fine  an  opportunity  for  a  fight  should  be  lost,  he  turned  to  the  tall 
ohap  who  had  pushed  me  on :  *'  And  now,  Wad  Aukley,  what  did  you 
mean  by  pushing  Indiano  against  him  ?" 

"  None  of  your  business,    replies  Wad,  emphatically. 

"'  I  intend  to  make  it  my  business,"  rejoined  Scamper,  divesting  himself 
of  his  coat  and  cap,  which  he  handed  to  a  fellow  called  Jack  Stiles,  who 
was  appointed  umpire.  They  then  had  a  sharp  set-to,  in  which  Aukley 
was  worsted,  but  my  friend  Scamper  did  not  come  out  imscathed. 

It  was  with  such  boys  as  these  that  I  had  my  schoolmg  \  brave  as  lions, 
most  of  them,  full  of  devilment,  preeminently  "  up  to  snufi^"  taking  a  de- 
light in  smoking  a  greenhorn,  or  kicking  up  a  fight :  but  though  noble- 
hearted,  high-spirited  fellows,  they  were  withal,  as  a  general  thing,  rough 
and  coarse  in  their  natures,  with  no  delicate  sensibilities ;  in  &ct,  any  show 
of  such  was  despised  and  ridiculed  by  them.  And  they  took  delight  in 
jeering  any  boy  who  manifested  any  timidity  or  bashfulness  in  his  dispo- 
sition. 

Charles  Scamper  was,  perhaps,  endowed  with  higher  and  more  refined 
feelings,  which  he  maintained  by  dint  of  his  animal  courage.  Bolivar 
was  a  quiet  and  more  gentlemanly  boy  than  most  of  them,  but  both  of 
these  relished  a  bit  of  fun  at  the  expense  of  some  shy  youth,  whose  very 
diffidence  laid  him  open  to  the  rude  assaults  of  his  heartless  companions 

For  my  part,  my  good  success  at  the  outstart  in  my  conflict  with 
Owens,  gave  me  character  in  school  as  a  boy  of  *^  spunk,"  and  I  had  notli- 
ing  to  fear. 


VI. 


I  don't  feel  disposed  to  detain  the  reader  with  the  details  of  my  school- 
boy days:  they  passed  much  as  the  school  days  of  other  boys  have 
passed,  perhaps,  in  a  general  view,  and  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
enter  extensively  into  particulars. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Domine  Rumsey  was  a  schoolmaster  of  the  olden 
time,  none  of  your  new-fangled  Yankee  innovators.  He  was  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar.     His  mind  was  of  a  stamp  higher  than  ordinary,  well  culti- 
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vated,  and  possessing  even  a  tinge  of  romanoe  about  it.  He  was  a 
talented  man,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  diffidence  in  public,  which  was 
excessive,  I  make  no  doubt  but  he  would  have  made  a  distinguished  one, 
for  besides  being  a  ripe  scholar,  he  was  a  fluent  and  eloquent  orator. 

He  was  of  commanding  and  portly  form,  with  intelligent  eye,  deep 
mellow  voice,  a  benignant  and  handsome  countenance,  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful silvery  hair  I  ever  saw.  The  boys  all  loved  him,  while  they  equally 
feared  him,  for  he  did  not  spare  the  rod  when  it  was  needful,  and,  we  used 
to  think,  often  when  it  was  not  needful. 

I  say  the  boys  all  loved  him :  as  far  as  I  knew  they  did,  with  one  ex- 
ception, Charley  Scamper,  who  was  a  wild,  harum-scarum  fellow,  and  who, 
for  his  incessant  mischief  peccadillos  and  wayward  whimsies,  was  almost 
always  falling  (literally)  under  the  rod  of  his  displeasure ;  he  consequently 
swore  the  good  old  domine  was  a  petty  tyrant,  and  vowed  implacable 
hatred  and  eternal  vengeance  against  him. 

Charley  was  a  wild,  wayward  fellow,  and  a  genius ;  and  though  1  would 
rarely  join  in  any  of  his  mischief  and  rattlebrained  rascality,  except  what 
I  deemed  to  be  the  right  and  prescriptive  privilege  of  a  school>boy  to 
engage  in,  yet  he  took  a  prodigious  fancy  to  me  from  the  first,  probably 
for  that  very  reason,  and  he  and  I  became  great  cronies. 

Bolivar  Blount  was  a  quiet,  steady,  phlegmatic  fellow,  and  even  at  that 
early  period  showed  the  embryo  of  the  cool,  calculating  man  of  the  world. 
But  with  these  disadvantages,  as  I  deemed  them,  Bolivar  had  some  re^ 
deeming  traits  which  endeared  him  to  me.  He  possessed  a  good  mind, 
an  amiable  disposition,  a  fund  of  quiet  humor,  and  a  manifestation  of  a 
sort  of  dry  fun  (and  not  always  dry  either)  that  I  relished  vastly.  He 
was  honest  and  honorable  to  a  degree  that  gave  him  the  soubriquet  of 
'*  Old  Honesty"  at  school.  A  friendship  sprang  up  between  us,  which  has 
lasted  to  this  day. 

Obarley  Scamper  was  finely  formed,  graceful,  muscular  and  active ;  his 
eomplexion  was  a  clear  rich  brun^  almost  approaching  to  olive.  He  was 
accounted  the  handsomest  boy  in  school  when  I  came  there. 

Bolivar  was  a  thick-set,  square-built  boy,  with  straight,  black  hair ;  his 
eomplexion  was  darker,  perhaps,  than  Scamper's,  but  was  more  opaque. 
Bol.  was  not  handsome,  neither  was  he  ugly  ;  his  was  one  of  those  faces 
which  do  not  strike  us  particularly  at  first,  but  which  become  highly  pleas- 
ing to  us  as  we  grow  more  familiar. 

Wad  Aukley,  the  fellow  whom  Scamper  had  a  bout  with,  was  a  tall, 
muscular  fellow,  but  clumsy,  awkward,  and  ill-arranged.  The  most  per- 
fect gawk  I  ever  knew. 

He  had  a  high,  round  forehead,  running  up  into  two  sharp  peaks  over 
his  temples,  and  surmounted  by  a  suit  of  thin,  sandy  hair ;  a  long,  pointed 
nose,  broad,  coarse  mouth,  a  shuffling,  slouchy  gait,  stoop  shoulders,  and 
huge,  ill-carved  hands  and  feet.  He  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  school, 
and  the  whole  village  decided  unanimously  that  he  was  a  fool. 

But  Willy  Aukley,  or  Wad,  as  he  was  always  called  at  school,  was 
one  of  those  characters  who  always  show  to  a  disadvantage.  He  pos- 
sessed a  good  mind,  was  apt  and  quick  to  learn  when  he  tried,  but  had  so 
little  application,  and  was  of  such  a  nervous,  impatient,  and  yet  lazy  dis- 
position, that  he  never  could  apply  himself  to  one  thing  for  twenty 
minutes  at  a  time.  He  had  some  imagination,  but  not  of  a  very  refined 
or  delicate  character.     He  delighted  principally  in  low  burlesque,  farce, 
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and  broad  and  salient  humor,  and  his  fancy  ran  in  a  rough,  turbulent 
stream.  His  laugh  was  loud  and  uproarious,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
such  risibilities  as  Aukley's. 

We  were  all  three  in  a  class  together,  and  while  Bol.  was  invariably- 
head,  Wad  was  as  uniformly  found  foot  Charley  and  I  disputed  the 
second  rank  between  us,  not  that  either  of  us  strove  as  much  for  the  honor 
as  we  should,  for  we  would  oflen  have  been  foot  had  it  not  been  that  it 
was  impossible  to  know  less  than  nothing  about  the  lesson,  which  was  the 
amount  of  Wad's  knowledge  generally.  I  did  study  some,  and  was  fond 
of  it,  but  my  own  nervous  and  impulsive  temperament  prevented  my  per- 
fect assiduity.  I  generally  kept  next  to  Bolivar,  for  I  had  more  applica- 
tion than  Charles.  Charley  was  too  erratic  to  apply  himself,  and  Wad 
too  lazy.  His  greatest  antipathy  seemed  to  be  mental  exertion.  Now 
either  of  them  could  have  mastered  a  lesson  in  five  minutes,  which  would 
have  taken  Bol.  half  an  hour ;  but  then  Bol.  always  devoted  his  half  hour 
to  it,  and  the  other  two  rarely  five  minutes. 

Such  -were  my  associates :  these  three  boys,  as  great  contrasts  as  could 
possibly  be  imagined,  and  by  whom  doubtless  my  own  character  was  in 
some  degree  biased,  (for  they  were  all  older  than  1,)  at  least  by  Scamper 
and  Blount,  for  Wad  Aukley  was  more  influenced  by  me  than  I  by  him. 

I  have  oflen  thought  that  Bol.  was  my  good,  and  Charley  my  evil 
genius ;  and  yet  the  latter  oflen  created  lofty,  noble  and  poetic  sentiments 
in  my  bosom — the  former  never.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  never  followed 
Bol.'s  advice  or  example  without  a  clear  conscience,  which  was  not  the 
case  always  on  the  other  side. 

As  an  illustration :  one  aflemoon  as  Bolivar  and  I  were  going  to  school 
— I  had  now  ceased  going  from  home,  and  was  boarding  at  Squire 
Blount^s — ^we  met  Charley  Scamper,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  glee 
about  something. 

*'  Halloo,  boys !"  he  exclaimed,  as  we  came  up ;  ^  Fve  found  the  great- 
est  treat  you  ever  saw.  I  want  you  to  come  and  look  at  it.  Oh !  it  is 
beautiful." 

"  What  13  it  ?"  we  both  cried  in  a  breath. 

^^  The  most  charming  oriole's  nest,  down  in  an  old  tree  by  the  millpond ; 
it  is  a  perfect  beauty." 

^*  Is  that  all  ?"  laughed  Bolivar ;  "  I  would  not  give  a  straw  to  see  a 
paltry  bird's  nest." 

"  Not  unless  you  thought  there  was  a  dime  to  be  found  in  the  bottom 
of  it,"  retorted  Charley,  who,  though  on  very  friendly  terms,  did  not  like 
him  as  much  as  I  did.  ''  Come,  Ernie,  you  have  more  taste ;  come  and 
see  my  little  bird's  nest ;  it  is  worth  a  walk  to  see  it,  so  curiously  con> 
structed ;  and  there  are  a  pair  of  little  ones  in  it.  Let's  go  and  look  at 
it,  and  watch  the  old  ones  feeding  their  young." 

"  I  wouldn't  go,  Ernie,"  said  fiol. ;  "  you  will  be  too  late  for  school,  if 
you  do.     Charley  will*  get  you  a  flogging,  if  you  don't  take  care." 

"  Oh !  we've  plenty  of  time ;  come  on,"  replied  Charley,  impatiently ; 
"  I  wouldn't  let  Bolivar  Blount  lead  me  by  the  nose,  if  I  were  you." 

I  wanted  much  to  see  the  bird's-nest ;  for,  though  not  so  enthusiastic 
an  ornithologist  as  Scamper,  yet  1  was  naturalist  enough,  in  a  general  way, 
to  fancy  such  things.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  too  late  for  sdiool,  and  yet 
was  unwilling  to  have  it  thought  that  even  my  friend  Bolivar  could  lead 
me  by  the  nose ;  so  I  took  Charley's  arm,  and  turned  back  with  him. 
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"  If  you  will  go,  Ernie,  get  back  by  the  time  school  goes  in,"  said 
Bolivar. 

"  I  will ;  we've  plenty  of  time.     Won't  you  go  with  us  ?" 

"  No,  I  can't.  We've  got  thirty  lines  in  Horace  to  read  this  evening ;" 
and  he  turned  away. 

"  Thirty  lines  in  Horace !"  cried  Charley,  contemptuously  ;  "  why,  you 
or  I  could  read  them  in  ten  minutes ;  and  even  if  I  don't,  I  can  bungle 
through  it  tolerably,  anyhow.  I  wouldn't  mind  Bolivar ;  he's  nothing 
but  a  stupid  plodder,  and  has  not  three  ideas  in  his  head.  I  don't  see 
what  pleasure  you  can  haye  in  his  company." 

""  You  do  him  injustice,  Qiarley,"  said  1 ;  "  he's  not  so  full  of  high  and 
refined  conceptions ;  has  not  the  same  sense  of  the  beautiful,  perhaps,  as 
yourself;  but  he  is  an  honorable,  noble-hearted  boy,  the  best  scholar  in 
school,  and  a  very  clever  fellow." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  so.  I  never  could  see  where  his  smartness  is ; 
anybody  could  acquire  knowledge  with  the  labor  he  does.  Ah !  yonder 
comes  Wad  Aukley ;  he'll  go  with  us,  I  know." 

It  took  no  persuasion  to  get  Aukley  away  from  studying,  and  he  readily 
joined  us. 

"  I  don't  care  about  your  bird's  nest,"  said  he ;  ^*  but  if  you  are  for  a 
ramble,  I'm  your  man.  But  I  have  something  better  to  propose.  See 
here,"  and  he  showed  us  a  small  pistol,  which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  '•^  I 
move  we  go  down  to  the  river  bank,  and  shoot  at  a  mark.  I've  got 
plenty  of  powder  and  balls." 

^'  We  can  do  both,"  said  Scamper.  And  doing  both  kept  us  so  long 
that  we  were  too  late  for  school,  as  Bol.  had  predicted.  Wad  Aukley 
now  proposed  that  we  should  play  truant  for  the  evening ;  but  1  would 
not  consent,  and  we  started  to  return.  On  our  way  back  we  were  over- 
taken by  a  shower,  which  caused  further  delay,  and  made  us  all  wringing 
wet. 

The  domine's  brow  was  black  as  we  entered  the  school-room.  He  was 
hearing  Bolivar  recite  the  Horace  lesson. 

"  William,"  said  he,  in  an  ominous  voice,  to  Aukley,  '^  what  has  made 
you  so  late,  sir  ?" 

^^  Why,  sir,"  said  Aukley,  scratching  his  head,  ^*  the  fact  is,  I  didn't  hear 
the  bell  till  after  it  was  done  ringing." 

This  blunder  caused  the  old  domine  to  laugh ;  and  it  was  proverbial  in 
school,  that  if  you  could  excite  a  smile,  you  would  be  safe  from  a  flog- 
ging- 

"  And  Charles,  when  did  you  hear  the  bell  ?" 

"  I  didn't  hear  it  at  all,"  he  replied,  surlily. 

"  You  didn't,  eh  ?  You  dirty  scrub  of  the  earth.  I'll  whale  you  while  I 
can  find  you.     I'll  learn  you  to  hear  and  feel  too." 

For  my  part  I  made  a  simple  statement,  and  got  off  with  a  reprimand ; 
but  Charles  caught  a  drubbing.  He  did  not  know  how  to  get  around  the 
old  gentleman,  like  Aukley,  or  else  he  disdained  to  do  it.  Charles  always 
went  through  the  briers  rather  than  go  around  them,  and  invariably  got 
scratched  for  his  pains. 
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LAMARTINE. 

When  we  regard  the  course  of  events  in  our  sister  republici  France, 
we  are  fondly  desirous  to  see  our  institutions  reflected  there ;  but  if  we 
study  the  character  of  those  who  founded  our  institutions,  and  compare 
them  with  the  men  who  founded  the  French  Republic,  we  shall  have  littie 
room  to  hope  for  much.  The  man  on  whom  the  hopes  of  Europe  turned 
in  the  hour  when  Louis  Philippe  became  a  fugitive,  was  but  a  poet,  who  had 
sung  the  praises  of  two  royal  masters,  and  as  he  himself  stated — ^'  By  the 
services  and  family  of  my  father,  I  belong  to  Charles  X. ;  by  the  family 
and  services  of  my  mother,  I  belong  to  the  House  of  Orleans."  What  a 
strange  material  is  this  of  which  to  compose  the  oi^nizer  of  a  r^ublic  I 
As  M.  Lamartine's  course  has  been  mostly  literary,  it  may  be  traced  as 
it  has  been  variously  recounted. 

About  the  year  1818  there  arrived  at  Paris,  with  a  volume  of  versee 
for  sale,  a  nameless  young  man,  or,  at  least,  one  who  had  no  right  to  any 
other  appellation  than  that  of  his  father.  He  was  nearly  twenty  years  of 
age,  of  a  slender  but  elegant  figure,  with  a  markedly  aristocratic  air,  indi- 
cating one  of  those  choice  natures  for  which  Despr6aux  himself  would  not 
have  dreaded  the  deafness  of  Phoebus,  or  the  restiveness  of  Pegasus. 
But  Phoebus  and  Pegasus  were  very  distant  then !  There  had  just  ap- 
peared upon  the  horizon  that  poetic  school  of  which  the  destinies  already 
confusedly  revealed  themselves  through  the  voice  of  their  precursors, 
and  the  young  man  of  whom  we  speak,  seemed  the  living  personification 
of  that  new  poesie,  with  its  elegiac  tendencies,  its  revivals  of  Qiristianity, 
its  pious  sympathies  for  the  past,  and  its  harmonious  mixture  of  love^ 
chivalry  and  faith. 

He  arrived  from  one  of  those  hills  of  Bourgoyne  which  he  subse- 
quently immortalized,  and  where,  under  a  peaceful  roof,  he  had  passed  the 
flrst  years  of  his  youth.  He  confidently  entered  into  that  Paris,  which,  is 
the  secret  end  of  all  juvenile  aspirations — the  mysterious  pole  towards  whidi 
tends  without  cessation,  all  magnetized  imaginations.  His  luggage  was 
light,  as  is  the  case  with  all  true  poets.  He  brought  only  his  thin  MSS., 
and  a  letter  from  a  charming  lady,  who  was  temporarily  detained  in  the 
province.  That  lady,  very  intellectual,  although  a  royalist,  recommended 
the  young  poet  to  one  of  her  friends  in  Paris,  who  was  very  amiable,  al- 
though a  liberal. 

**  My  dear ,"  she  wrote  nearly,  "  I  address  you  from  the  place  of 

my  provincial  exile,  and  this  letter  will  be  handed  you  by  a  young  man, 
whom  I  recommend  to  you,  as  we  usually  recommend  those  of  whom  we 
have  ourselves  no  present  want,  that  is  to  say,  with  all  my  heart.  He  is 
handsome,  that  you  will  see.  He  is  intellectual,  that  you  will  hear,  and 
besides  all  that,  he  makes  verses.  You  will  ask  if  the  verses  are  good  t 
But  we  ladies  never  find  merit  except  in  those  lines  which  are  addressed 
to  us,  and  I  am  not  his  Elvira.  But  I  beseech  you  to  recei?e  him  wiUi 
your  Sabbath  disposition,  which  with  you  is  that  of  the  whole  week,  and 
also  with  that  smile  which  is  at  once  an  inspiration  and  a  recompense.  I 
beg  of  you  further,  but  soflly,  to  protect  him  among  those  Jacobins,  as  we 
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call  them  here.  I  am  sure  that  you  see  much  of  them,  and  that  you  could 
already  have  converted  them,  if,  traitor  that  you  are,  you  had  made  proper 
use  of  your  fine  eyes  to  recall  the  infidels.  They  pretend  up  there  that 
they  regulate  the  political  atmosphere — alas !  they  only  await  the  storm  ! 
Beg  of  them,  however,  to  vouchsafe  a  little  of  their  sunshine  to  the  young 
poet  whom  I  send  you,  and  promise  thenx  the  acknowledgments  of  a  poor 
exile,  who  would  wbh  to  be  among  you  if  only  to  scold  you  and  to  say  that 
she  loves  you." 

The  person  to  whom  that  letter  was  addressed,  received  the  young 
provincial  with  perfect  benevolence.  It  happened  that  many  of  the 
intellectual  "  Jacobins,"  who  were  at  that  time,  by  means  of  the  saloons 
and  the  academy,  practising  the  part  of  politicians,  were  to  dine  on 
that  dav  with  the  hostess  of  the  poet,  and  she  proposed  to  introduce  the 
protege  of  her  friend  to  the  party.  Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  before 
he  arrived,  she  gave  notice  of  his  appearance ;  and  as  the  conversation  was 
of  poets,  she  declared  her  intention  of  requesting  the  new  comer  to 
recite  some  of  his  verses  afl»r  coffee.  The  manifestations  of  chagrin 
at  this  proposal,  induced  the  promise,  in  guise  of  compensation, 
that  the  conee  should  be  excellent.  The  young  man  entered,  and  his 
appearance  was  prepossessing.  He  had  that  air  of  provincial  modesty 
which  men  destined  to  become  illustrious  know  how  to  observe  before 
they  are  known  to  fame.  Many  of  the  company  remarked  in  a  low  voice — 
What  a  pity  that  a  person  of  so  respectable  an  appearance  should  make 
verses !  They  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  where  the  stranger  heard 
much,  eat  little,  and  talked  less — ^all  auguries  in  his  favor.  Soon  the 
coffee  arrived,  which  each  sipped  with  wise  deliberation,  until  the  mistress 
of  the  house  whispered  some  words  in  the  ear  of  the  poet,  who  bowed  in 
sign  of  obedience — preserving,  however,  in  that  critical  moment,  the  exact 
shade  imposed  by  his  position,  between  the  eagerness  which  would  betray 
anxiety  to  be  heard,  and  that  resistance  which  would  badly  conceal  a 
desire^  to  be  solicited.  The  audience  composed  themselves  to  listen  as 
best  they  might,  with  polite  resignation,  and  with  the  air  of  men  who, 
having  dined  well,  prepare  themselves  to  put  the  best  face  on  all  that  may 
happen.  Then,  with  a  sympathetic,  vibrating,  afiected  voice,  the  unknown 
commenced  "  The  Elegy  to  the  Lake." 

Alphonse  de  Lamartine  had  not  reached  the  18th  verse  of  that  enchant- 
ing elegy,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  those  cries  of  joy  and  as- 
tonishment which  mark  the  advent  of  a  Columbus  of  thought  in  a  new 
world  of  intellect — ^a  Leverrier  of  intelligence  in  discovering  a  new 
planet.  The  agreeableness  of  the  surprise  was  great  in  proportion  as  the 
dread  of  ennui  had  been  considerable ;  and  it  is  said,  that  M.  Villemain, 
who  made  one  of  that  happy  auditory,  sprang 'towards  the  poet,  and 
seizing  his  hands  with  an  enthusiastic  vigor,  that  much  resembled  anger, 
exclaimed — "  Young  man,  whence  come  you,  that  you  bring  us  such 
verses  as  these  1" 

From  that  day  a  new  star  shone  in  the  poetic  heaven.  The  triumphs 
subsequently  attained  by  M.  de  Lamartine  were  only  the  logical  develop- 
ments of  that  first  soiree,  when  a  dozen  select  friends  were  startled  by  the 
sudden  revelations  of  his  genius.  The  success  which  marks  such  an 
epoch,  resembles  the  uncorking  of  a  vial  of  those  precious  essences 
which,  before  they  spread  their  fragrance  on  the  air,  have  already,  in  the 
narrow  flask  which  encloses  them,  all  their  virtues  and  their  perfumes. 
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But  from  that  day,  also,  M.  de  Lamartine  took  political  rank  among 
royalists,  and  religious  rank  among  Christians.  His  political  creed  at  that 
time  manifested  itself  in  the  motto  to  his  first  publication — "  MeditaiUmM 
PoetiqueSy'* \u  1820,  viz.,  "a5  Jove  principium.**  This  sublime  axiom, 
inscribed  on  the  first  page  of  a  book  dedicated  by  a  royalist  to  the  most 
ultra-royalists  in  power,  M.  Chateaubriand,  and  others,  was  received  as  it 
was  intended,  viz.,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  right  from  which 
both  kings  and  poets  derive  their  power.  This  toadyism,  and  his  sub- 
serviency to  the  returned  Bourbons^  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of 
attach6e  to  the  legation  at  Florence. 

Through  marriage  with  an  English  lady,  he  gained  a  fortune,  wludi  was 
increased  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  his  Bourbon  loyalty  promoted 
him  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  legation  at  Naples  and  at  London.  He 
nearly  ruined  himself  with  his  employers,  however,  by  his  ^^  Death  of  So- 
cratesy'*^  in  which,  seduced  by  the  imposing  spectacle  of  a  great  man  vic- 
timized to  popular  fuiy,  he  somewhat  abated  his  flunkeyism,  and  the  work 
was  less  successful.  He  made  speedy  amends,  however,  in  a  new  work, 
called  *'  Nouvellee  Meditations  Poetiqtses,^*  in  which  the  political  toadyism 
of  the  first  publication,  on  which  he  had  thriven  so  well,  was  "  enlarged 
and  improved,"  and  first  impressions  were  revived  in  his  favor.  His  na- 
tural and  inordinate  vanity  was  so  excited  by  this  success,  that  he  had 
the  folly  to  attempt  to  add  a  fifth  canto  to  Ckilde  Harold,  The  only  re- 
lief from  the  ridicule  this  excited,  was  his  narrow  escape  fi*om  death  in  a 
duel  with  a  Neapolitan  officer,  who  challenged  him  for  the  supposed  libels 
on  Italy  which  his  spurious  canto  contained.  Following  the  maxim  of 
the  Stuarts  and  most  despotic  kings,  viz.,  that, ''  to  take  a  stone  from  the 
Church  is  to  take  two  from  the  throne,"  M.  Lamartine  now  published 
his  " Harmonies  BeligieuseSy^  in  which  the  elegy  ran  into  the  canticle.  It 
would  seem  that  the  profitable,  but  rather  uncertain  Christianity  expressed 
in  the  first ''  meditations,"  confirmed  and  softened  by  family  afiections,  had 
become  confirmed  into  the  steady  purpose  of  a  Christian  sure  of  his  ob- 
ject. The  dreams,  instead  of  losing  themselves  on  the  borders  of 
lakes,  soared  towards  heaven,  and  became  prayers.  This  aided  him  in 
procuring  admission  as  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  getting  the  ap- 
pointment of  minister  to  Greece  from  the  tottering  government  of 
Charles  X.  Before  he  entered  upon  this  new  duty,  the  revolution  of  July 
shifted,  as  by  sleight  of  hand,  the  occupant  of  the  throne.  The  fiunily  that 
M.  Lamartine  had  toadied  from  1817  to  1830,  gave  place  to  the  one  which 
he  had  perseveringly  attacked,  and  point  was  now  given  to  those  attacks, 
by  stupidly  publishing  new  editions  with  the  most  pungent  satires  upon 
the  House  of  Orleans  stricken  out.  The  rigidity  of  his  monarchical  prin- 
ciples, and  the  power  of  royal  commands  over  his  pliant  mind,  was  appa- 
rent in  the  Chant  du  Sacre^  wherein,  as  the  official  instrument  of  Charles  X., 
the  lyre  emitted  the  following  strain  : — 

"d'Orleans: 
Ge  grand  nom  est  coavert  du  pardon  de  tnon  fr^re : 
Le  nil  a  rachet^  lea  erime$  de  son  pere.'* 

The  finger  of  d'Orleans,  become  royal,  interfered,  however,  and  the  lyre 
changed  its  note  to  the  following : — 

''  Le  fils  a  rachet^  lea  armet  de  aon  pere.'* 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  M.  Lamartine  belongs  to  that  meroenarj 
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race  of  mortals  who  change  with  the  caprices  of  the  fickle  goddess,  keeping 
always  the  shoulder  turned  to  misfortune,  and  the  knee  pliant  to  prospe- 
rity. The  glory  of  great  genius  is  not  to  be  influenced  by  those  causes 
which  raise  or  destroy  thrones.  Their  place  is  above  all  political  changes. 
They  belong  to  an  age,  and  not  to  a  reign — to  a  nation,  and  not  to  a  party 
only.  The  motives  which  influence  other  men  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
them,  because  they  are  unaflected  by  the  same  circumstances.  Neither 
the  driving  clouds  nor  the  raging  storm  aflect  the  eagle,  because  he  builds 
his  eyrie  above  the  influence  of  either. 

But  if  these  privileged  men  escape  the  weaknesses  of  ordinary  mortals, 
they  have  also  their  shoals  and  perils ;  they  in  efiect  are  not  men,  but 
are  lyres ;  they  neither  feel  nor  think,  they  vibrate ;  they  do  not  speak, 
they  resound ;  each  ruflie  of  the  wind,  each  murmur  from  heaven,  from  earth, 
or  from  beneath  it,  glides  over  the  chords,  and  draws  thence  a  sound  al- 
ways melodious,  never  passionate.  From  being  thus  forced  to  sing  all 
that  affects  them,  they  end  by  not  being  affected  by  anything  that  they 
sing,  and  they  acquire  the  &culty  c^i  responding  with  sublime  notes  to 
everything  which  touches  them,  with  the  indinerence  of  an  instrument 
which  obeys  every  hand  without  being  devoted  to  any. 

It  was  tlius  with  M.  Liamartine.  The  restoration  was  to  France  a  roy- 
alist era,  and  feudal  reminiscences,  mingled  with  the  public  manners, 
histories,  literature,  and  even  the  caprices  of  fashion,  were  influenced  by 
the  revived  royalty;  accordingly,  the  lyre  responded  aristocratically  to  the 
surrounding  agitation — a  throne  fell — ^a  new  state  of  things  presented  itself 
— a  sort  of  interregnum  between  a  departing  dynasty  and  the  accession 
of  a  new  one.  The  whirl  of  events  drew  from  the  passive  instrument 
only  confused  and  rapid  sounds. 

However  willing  he  might  have  been  to  sing  the  glories  of  the 
Orleans  dynasty,  the  unforgiving  nature  of  the  Bourbons  seemed  to  pre- 
sent an  obstacle ;  and  the  poet,  turning  politician,  offered  himself  as  oppo- 
sition candidate  for  the  deputy  ship  from  Dunkerque  and  from  Toulon,  but 
was  defeated,  of  course,  and  the  harp  hung  on  the  willows. 

Greedy  of  new  impressions,  however,  M.  Lamartine  set  out  for  the 
East,  surrounded  with  a  princely  pageantry.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
the  man  who,  in  1848,  was  so  eloquent  in  favor  of  black  emancipation, 
in  1832  lefl  Marseilles  for  the  East  with  a  large  retinue,  which  was  swollen 
by  numbers  of  slaves,  purchased,  not  for  the  indispensable  culture  of  the 
ground,  but  to  swell  the  pomp  of  a  royalist  poet,  about  to  become  a  re- 
publican politician.  He  trod  that  land  at  once  sacred  and  profane,  depo- 
sitory of  the  most  profound  truths  and  the  lightest  fables,  Mahometan 
guardian  of  the  cradle  of  Christianity,  with  wavering  step.  In  the  soul 
of  M.  Lamartine,  as  in  the  splendid  horizon  of  that  latitude,  where  the 
mists  seem  luminous,  and  where  the  light  is  bathed  in  mist,  truths  and  fa- 
bles, Mahometanism  and  Christianity,  mingled  in  wild  confusion,  and  the 
^  lute^'  received  a  new  impulse,  under  which  it  emitted  a  new  song — that 
of  imiversal  tolerance — where  all  religious  dogmas  are  to  be  treated  with 
equal  respect.  One  step  further,  and  the  poet  arrived  at  the  last  shoal  of 
modem  dreamers — viz.,  pantheism,  a  brilliant  Utopia,  where  they  love 
to  define  the  great  flrst  cause,  sometimes  as  good,  sometimes  as  nature, 
again  as  mind,  and  also  as  form.  That  deification  of  matter  found  still  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  indefatigable  lyre,  and  that  powerful  but  insensate 
cEord  exhaled  the  ''  Chute  d'un  An^eJ^ 
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This  whimsical  production  of  M.  de  Lamartine  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
one  of  his  works  which  had  not  a  happy  destiny.  It  may  be  supposed  to 
occupy,  in  the  domain  of  fiction,  a  place  analogous  to  that  occupied  by  the 
history  or  romance  of  the  "  QirondM^  in  that  of  reality.  It  is  written 
with  the  same  vigorous  and  ardent  style,  drawing  the  reader  through  its 
misrepresentations,  false  deductions  and  errors,  as  the  indomitable  horse 
of  Mazeppa  drew  its  hapless  rider  through  the  brush  and  briars  of  tlie 
Ukraine.  There  are  the  same  traces  of  rapid  improvisation,  arrogant  negli- 
gence, and  superb  contempt  for  the  finish  of  details.  It  is  still  pantheism, 
leaving  remote  traditions,  in  order  to  apply  itself  to  the  events  of  reoent 
history ;  social  pantheism,  finding  its  gods  everywhere — ^in  the  utterance  of 
the  forum,  in  the  bureau  of  the  pamphleteer,  on  the  lips  of  the  demagc^e, 
in  the  street,  in  the  gutter,  in  tne  malice  of  the  murderer,  and  in  the  ap- 
petite of  the  cannibal ;  and,  regarded  from  the  political  position  occupied 
by  the  author  for  more  than  twenty  years,  his  patrons  were  justified  in 
regarding  it  equally  as  the  *'^fall  of  an  angel,^ 

The  return  to  France  from  the  East  was  followed  by  a  return  to  poli- 
tics ;  and  the  poet,  being  returned  as  deputy  from  Dunkerque,  had  an  op- 
portunity for  oratorical  display.  But  his  strange  enigmatical  orations  were 
understood  by  few  persons,  and  cared  for  by  a  still  less  number.  Gradur 
ally,  however,  the  subjects  on  which  he  spoke  being  generally  of  literary  or 
moral  natures,  such  as  against  capital  punishment,  in  favor  of  foundlings^ 
&c.,  giving  scope  to  his  rhapsodical  transcendental  style,  made  up  of  un- 
meaning phrases  and  pointless  sentences,  gradually  won  for  him  the  posi- 
tion of  mouth-piece  for  the  socialists,  a  party  without  either  defmite  ends 
or  means  to  attain  them,  but  whose  principles  were  beautifully  expressed 
by  M.  Lamartine  in  defining  his  own  views : 

**  The  organic  and  progressive  constitntion  of  the  entire  democracy,  the  dif- 
fusive principle  of  mutual  charity  and  social  fraternity,  organized  and  applied 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  interests  of  the  masses. 

**  The  beautiful  is  the  virtue  of  the  intellect.  In  restricting  its  worship,  let 
us  beware  of  impairing  the  virtue  of  the  heart." 

The  socialists  only  pretended  to  understand  this  style  of  oratory,  and 
they  said,  in  the  classic  language  of  a  member  of  parliament,  ^'  Them's  our 
sentiments,^'  and  they  recognized  him  as  their  leader.  But  M.  Lamartine, 
although  generally  considered  only  as  the  poet,  and  his  sayings  merely 
as  ornamental,  and  without  any  other  value,  was  gradually  improving  in 
oratory,  when,  in  the  winter  of  1847,  he  produced  his  Hisioire  des 
Girondins, 

Before  he  arrived  at  the  political  position  defined  in  the  Girondins^  M. 
Lamartine  had  successively  traversed  the  social  party,  that  fools'  paradise, 
which  is  always  the  sequence  of  revolutions,  the  royalist  party,  the  liberal 
party ;  and  now,  when  a  new  change  was  to  be  made,  what  resource  was 
left  ?  It  may  here  be  remaijced,  that  men  of  great  genius  never  content 
themselves  either  with  the  past  or  the  present,  or  both.  The  greater  the 
idea  which  they  form  of  their  own  mission,  the  greater  is  their  tendency  to 
limit  its  operation  to  the  time  beyond  that  in  which  they  have  their  own 
being.  It  seems  to  them,  so  much  are  they  exalted  above  vulgar  minds, 
that  the  future,  dread  oracle  which  we  turn  pale  in  interrogating,  is  their 
natural  state  of  being,  and  that  the  most  cruel  humiliation  that  they  can 
possibly  suffer,  would  be  to  be  useless  to  the  persons  they  imagine  around 
them.     To  be  available  in  all  new  combiuations ;  to  be  assured  a  place 
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under  all  circumstances,  is  the  object  of  these  sublimated  intellects.  To  be 
always  in  men's  minds,  never  forgotten ;  to  think  and  to  govern  still  with 
the  thoughts  and  the  governments  that  exist  no  more ;  to  give  to  no  one 
either  the  right  or  the  pretext  to  pronounce  those  terrible  words,  the 
eternal  nightmare  of  celebrated  men  :  ^  He  has  played  his  part.  Behold 
the  end  to  which  he  aspired,  and  for  which  he  sacrificed  all." 

It  was  thus  with  M.  Lamartine :  after  having  been  royalist,  socialist,  con- 
servative and  liberal,  by  turns,  he  seized  on  the  History  of  the  Revolution. 
With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fbture,  and  his  finger  pointing  to  the  past, 
foreseeing  the  possibility  of  new  commotions,  he  sought  to  be  at  the  same 
time  historian  and  prophet,  and,  like  Prometheus,  to  knead,  to  mould  and 
vivify  the  blood-sprinkled  dust  into  the  ideal  model  of  a  revolution. 
Thus,  by  subserviency,  to  identify  himself  by  turns  with  all  that  occurred, 
and  through  prophecy,  with  all  that  might  occur,  seemed  to  be  the  double 
inspiration  of  the  Girondins,  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  easy  to  explain 
his  re-production  of  the  revolutionary  genius  from  Voltaire,  the  intellectual 
projector,  to  Robespierre,  the  pitiless  practitioner.  When  M.  Lamartine 
says  of  Dumouriez : 

**  He  had  no  political  principles ;  the  revolution  was  to  him  nothing  more 
than  a  fine  drama,  which  was  to  furnish  a  grand  scene  for  his  abilities,  and  a 
part  for  his  geliius" — 

We  recognize  at  once  the  involuntary  assimilation  and  the  disclosure 
of  his  own  secret  aspirations.    Again  he  writes  of  Robespierre : 

**  He  was  of  no  party,  but  of  all  parties  which  in  their  turn  served  his  ideal 
of  the  revolution.  He  placed  this  ideal  as  an  end  to  reach  in  every  revolution- 
ary movement,  and  advanced  towards  it  with  those  who  sought  to  attain  it  ; 
then  this  goal  reached,  he  placed  it  still  farther  off,  and  again  marched  forward 
with  other  men.*' 

He  seems  here  to  have  betrayed  his  most  intimate  thought,  and  in  the 
guise  of  Robespierre,  he  involuntarily  describes  himself,  and  reveals  his 
own  most  cherished  aspirations.  Who  would  have  supposed  that  the  author 
of  the  Harmonies^  the  poet  who  hung  over  the  cradle  of  a  royal  infant, 
and  chanted  piously  of  heavenly  joys  and  princely  hopes,  would  one  day 
be  recognized  in  a  self-drawn  portrait  of  Robespierre  1  If  Robespierre, 
modeling  himself  upon  Rousseau,  became  heartless,  bloodthirsty  and  ty- 
rannical, what  may  not  Lamartine  become,  modeling  himself  upon  Robes- 
pierre? 

That  example  must,  however,  prove  a  consolation  to  those  only  en- 
dowed with  common  sense.  The  poor  laborers,  bent  under  burdens  that 
they  can  scarcely  raise,  and  are  yet  not  able  entirely  to  abandon  ;  strug- 
gling incessantly  against  that  torture  of  imperfect  beings,  the  impotence 
to  realize  the  sentiments  borne  within  them,  may  complain  of  not  being 
great  enough  to  delight  in  their  destiny,  of  not  being  small  enough  to  be 
content  in  their  obscurity.  But  if  mediocrity  has  its  disadvantages,  it 
has  also  its  indemnities.  An  humble  individual,  who  held  honestly  the 
sentiments  which  M.  Lamartine  professed  during  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
restoration,  would,  in  speaking  of  Louis  XVI.,  have  bowed  himself  in 
spirit  to  a  king,  a  martyr,  and  a  saint,  as  described  by  our  poet ;  that  il- 
lustrious writer,  however,  changes  the  picture  at  will,  extenuates  the  hor- 
ror he  formerly  expressed  for  regicides,  and  talks  of  the  faults  of  the 
king  and  the  rights  of  his  judges.     The  early  readers  of  Lamartine  would, 
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in  reealling  the  memory  of  Marie  Antoinette,  have  wished  each  line  of  tlie 
page  and  each  syllable  of  utterance  to  become  a  reparation,  full  of  re- 
spectful love,  and  an  energetic  protestation  against  the  monsters  who  ca- 
lumniated and  the  assassins  who  murdered  her.  M.  Lamartine  has,  how- 
ever, become  niggardly  of  his  respect  to  her  memory,  grudges  his  allegi- 
ance, and  outrages  his  former  friends,  by  doubts,  insinuations,  and  suppres- 
sions !  As  a  royalist,  M.  Lamartine  regarded  d^Orleans  as  an  impure 
prince,  a  parricide  to  his  country,  a  traitor  to  his  family,  a  shame  to  hi^ 
party,  a  disgrace  to  his  age,  and  as  the  vile  instrument  which  the  revolu- 
tion accepted  with  contempt,  and  rejected  with  disgust!  In  the  new 
shading  which  the  poet  gives  to  that  picture,  there  are  attempts  to  erase 
the  inef&oeable  infamy  of  his  character,  and  to  soften  the  di^usting  pro- 
minence in  infamy  with  which,  over  the  heads  of  Domitian  and  Marat, 
Philippe  Egalite  stands  out  upon  the  pa^e  of  history.  For  this  purpose 
is  falsified  contemporaneous  history,  the  judgment  of  a  later  age,  and  the 
great  voice  of  the  human  race,  which  curses,  in  reverberating  tones,  the 
perjured,  the  apostate,  and  the  parricide.  The  general  character  of  these 
remarks  will  apply,  not  only  to  the  three  names  enumerated,  but  to  most 
of  the  others  in  the  volume. 

M.  Lamartine  folloMring,  apparently,  no  regular  plan,  did  not  produce, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  work,  one  of  those  fecund  ideas,  or  immu- 
table principles,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  Bossuet,  serve  to  group  around 
one  general  axiom  all  the  particular  facts  of  the  narration — ^to  arrange  under 
one  eternal  truth  all  the  truths  of  history.  His  genius  being  improvisatory, 
is  susceptible  of  the  most  diverse  impressions.  He  is  royalist  at  heart, 
conservative  by  party,  and  republican  by  accident.  He  wanders  among 
the  persons  and  events  of  that  terrible  epoch  as  a  traveler,  who  takes  no 
guide,  in  order  to  admire  more  freely ;  to  seek  out  discoveries  at  pleasure, 
and  to  pause  when  it  pleases  himself  Hence  the  charming  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  work ;  hence,  also,  its  utter  want  of  unity.  Never,  peiiiaps, 
was  more  clearly  apparent  the  triumph  of  individual  power,  exalting 
itself  above  even  the  events,  substituting  for  the  truth  its  own  ideal  crea- 
tions invented  and  modified  to  its  own  liking,  to  such  a  degree  that  a  sort 
of  antithesis  establishes  itself  between  the  persons,  as  M.  Lamartine  de- 
scribes them,  and  as  he  presents  them  through  the  inferences,  logically 
drawn,  from  facts  stated.  Thus  M.  Lamartine  draws  an  ideal  portrait  of 
Madame  Roland,  and  then  throws  it  in  relief,  by  stating  facts  in  relation  to 
her  vindictive  plots  against  the  court  and  the  queen ;  Uie  evil  counsels  she 
gave  her  husband,  and  the  execrable  infamy  of  the  letter  written  confiden- 
tially to  the  king,  solely  to  be  kept  as  an  instrument  of  accusation  against 
him.  The  illustrious  poet  is  continually  apologizing  in  words^  for  tihe  in- 
famous acta  which  he  relates,  of  all  the  chai*acters  he  describes.  Every- 
where, accompanying  or  following  a  flattering  portrait,  of  which  the  great 
poet  has  himself  shaded  the  brilliant  colors,  appears  an  ignoble,  dishonora- 
ble, or  atrocious  fact,  which  bespatters  all  the  splendid  tints  and  delicate 
outlines  with  blood  or  dirt.  The  most  prompt  refutation  of  Lamartine's 
judgments  are  his  facts.  He  has  sought  to  appeal  from  the  instructions  of 
history  to  the  judgments  of  his  genius ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  instaoio- 
tions  of  history  destroy  the  judgments  of  his  genius. 

M.  Lamartine,  to  whom  his  first  renown  did  not  suffice,  sought,  in 
changing  his  position,  to  change  his  attributes.  He  who  was  willing  to  be- 
come serious  when  no  longer  young ;  who  had  transformed  himself  from  apoet 
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into  an  orator,  from  an  orator  into  a  historian,  and  who  sought  to  make 
the  '^  History  of  the  Girondins"  the  programme  of  his  new  liie,  of  his  sec- 
ond political  virility,  owed  to  his  subject  more  gravity,  more  logic,  and 
more  equity.  A  young  enthusiast  of  the  glories  of  1793  remarked,  one 
day,  to  M.  Michaud — "  Robespierre  is  not  yet  judged."  "  No  !  but,  hap^ 
pily,  he. is  executed,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  That  lively  repartee  is  at  the 
same  time  a  response  to  those  tender-hearted  royalists  who,  like  M.  Lam- 
artine,  have  suddenly  discovered  the  benevolence  of  Robespierre's  charac- 
ter, and  represent  him  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  The  man, 
whose  death  saved  so  many  better  lives,  who  ceased  to  kill  only  in  dying 
himself,  whose  bloody  acts  retarded  popular  progress  half  a  century,  does 
not  require  to  have  the  process  of  his  condemnation  revised.  It  is  this 
peculiar  view  of  the  character  of  Robespierre,  which  affords  the  key  to 
the  paradoxes  presented  in  these  volumes,  and  lessens  their  value  without 
diminishing  their  attraction. 

One  of  the  passionate  admirers  of  Lamartine,  and  a  critic  of  ability, 
has  asserted,  and  with  some  reason,  that  his  work  is  more  of  an  epic  poem 
than  a  history ;  and  he  has  added  with  a  shade  of  exaggeration  which  en- 
thusiasm may  excuse,  ''That  the  French  revolution  has  henceforth  its 
Homer."  There  is  indeed  a  point  of  resemblance  between  Homer  and 
the  historian  of  the  Girondins ;  and  it  is,  thanks  to  the  oversight  of  the 
singer  of  the  Iliad,  or  perhaps  rather  to  subsequent  interpolations,  that  there 
have  glided  into  the  immortal  poem  numerous  contradictions.  Thus,  as 
has  been  well  remarked,  there  are  heroes  who  re-appear  in  the  last  cantoe 
after  having  been  killed  in  the  previous  ones ;  and  events  which  occupy 
an  important  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  narrative,  are  utterly  lost 
sight  of  in  its  progress.  There  are  certainly  parallels  in  the  ''  Girondins," 
not  that  any  of  the  persons  killed  in  the  first  chapters,  re-appear  in  the 
last — the  revolution  did  its  work  too  surely  for  that.  The  difficulty  is 
less  with  the  &cts  than  with  the  deductions  and  judgments  which  conflict 
with  and  falsify  each  other.  A  modem  rhapsody  sung  in  admirable  lan- 
guage might  more  justly  describe  that  Iliad  of  brute  force — that  Odyssey 
of  human  reason. 

Those  contradictions  and  false  deductions  which  disfigure  the  book, 
considered  as  a  history,  are  perhaps  intended  to  diminish  the  force  of  its 
democratic  tendencies.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  case  that  M.  Lamartine 
at  heart  continued  a  royalist,  and  in  wishing  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  a 
judge  between  parties,  was  betrayed  into  lenity  where  he  should  have  been 
severe,  and  into  injustice  where  he  ought  to  have  been  considerate.  But 
between  his  lenities  and  his  severities,  there  betrays  itself  a  permanent 
dislike  to  popular  progress.  He,  in  every  case  where  dishonor  and  crime 
marked  the  course  of  the  popular  leaders,  leaves  the  inference  that 
dishonor  and  crime  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  republican  move- 
ments. His  work,  therefore,  holds  that  middle  course  which,  while  it  ex- 
cites admiration,  still  leaves  a  profound  doubt  upon  the  public  mind,  like 
"  the  Prince"  of  Machiavelli,  as  to  whether  the  writer  is  a  democrat  de- 
scribing the  true  policy  of  republicans,  or  a  royalist  seeking  to  bring  them 
into  disrepute.  There  are  many  who  hold  that  Machiavelli  was  a  republican , 
exposing  in  "  the  Prince"  the  necessary  iniquity  attending  monarchies,  and 
there  are  not  a  few  of  Lamartine's  former  co-absolutists  who  believe  him  to 
have  served  the  principles  he  formerly  professed  by  the  publication  of 
the  "  Girondins." 
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Nevertheless,  the  book  was  extensively  read,  and  exerted  a  great  power 
on  the  eve  of  the  final  fall  of  the  French  throne.  It  more  influenced  the 
imagination  than  it  affected  the  heart ;  it  awakened  the  curiosity  more 
than  the  sympathy.  If  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  royalist  friends  of 
the  author  it  produced  astonishment  and  sorrow,  it  also,  by  the  g<mt  with 
which  it  dwells  on  the  crimes  of  the  revolutionists,  and  the  mere  recount- 
ing of  which,  renders  republicanism  odious,  disappointed  democrats.  The 
conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  work  as  the  vehicle  of  im- 
mense danger,  through  the  possible  reproduction  of  scenes  which  had  been  in 
those  brilliant  pages  rendered  so  attractive  to  unprincipled  imitators. 
Apart  from  social  or  political  predilections,  the  work,  as  a  history,  was  not 
sufficiently  impartial ;  as  a  work  of  thought,  not  serious  enough  ;  as  an  ar- 
tistical  production,  not  enough  perfect.  In  this  effort,  as  in  every  other 
of  M.  Lamartine,  whether  in  the  journal,  in  the  romance,  or  in  the  elo- 
quence of  the  tribune,  improvisation  predominates.  In  each  page  and 
each  line  is  recounted  a  trait  of  genius  thoroughly  heartless,  but  yielding 
to  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  "  Girondins"  upon  the  public  mind, 
went  far,  in  connection  with  the  strange  circumstances  of  the  revo- 
lution of  February,  1848,  to  give  M.  Lamartine  a  prominent  part  in  the 
provisional  government.  But  a  very  short  time  sufficed,  however,  to  show 
how  out  of  place  was  a  lute  which  responded  only  in  musical  strains  to 
the  harsh  discords  of  political  storm.  When  the  people  of  Paris,  without 
a  government,  and  agitated  by  conflicting  currents,  seeking  a  direction  to 
their  energies,  hoisted  the  "  red  flag/'  an  opportunity  for  display  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  poet  statesman,  who,  unmindful  that,  in  the  *^  Giron- 
dins,"  which  was  the  basis  of  his  political  reputation,  and  which  was  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  he  had  described  the  red  flag  as 
covering  a  prayer  for  mercy  during  the  butcheries  of  the  Champ  de  Mars^ 
he  now  denounced  it  as  having  been  'drained  through  torrents  of  the 
blood  of  the  people."  His  resounding  faculties  were  nsed  by  other 
members  of  the  government  as  the  shield  for  transactions  which  would 
scarcely  bear  the  light,  and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  soon  found  his 
level  as  the  apologist  for  his  colleagues,  the  actual  government,  and  he  has 
since  continued  to  present  new  phases,  all  of  them  brilliant,  like  the 
kaleidescope,  turned  in  the  popular  hand.  One  of  the  most  recent  emana- 
tions of  this  poetic  genius  is  *'  Atheism  among  the  People,"  wherein  the 
former  head  of  the  socialist  party  and  the  materialist  poet  of  1834, 
thus  warns  his  constituents : 

**  If  you  wish  that  this  revolution  should  not  have  the  same  end,  beware  of 
abject  materialism,  degrading  sensualism,  gross  socialism  of  besotted  com- 
munism; of  all  these  doctrines  of  flesh,  and  blood,  of  meat  and  drink,  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  of  wages  of  traflic,  which  these  corruntors  of  the  soul  of  the  people 
preach  to  you,  exclusively,  as  the  sole  thought,  tne  sole  hope,  as  the  only  duty, 
and  the  only  end  of  man !  They  will  soon  make  you  slaves  of  ease,  8er&  of 
your  desires." 

This  may  be  the  experience  of  the  socialist  leader,  and  one  known  as  the 
most  indolent,  voluptuous,  corrupt  and  heartless  man  of  the  world  that 
even  Paris  could  produce.  This  gifled  genius  is  now  flitting  round  the 
government  of  France,  shirking  responsibility,  dodging  votes,  but  resound- 
ing harmoniously  as  the  political  zephyrs  sweep  on  the  lyre. 
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HON.  EDWARD  S.  DARGAN, 

CHIEF  JUSTICE   OF   THE   SUPREME   COURT   OF   ALABAMA. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bora  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina — ^a 
state  which  has  generally  produced  sound  and  sensible  men,  having  given 
birth  to  but  few  of  those  men  who  of  late  years  have  been  somewhat 
"  prevalent"  in  the  South — who  are  more  distinguished  for  gasconade  and 
bravado  than  for  thoughts  and  deeds. 

Mr.  Dargan  is  eminently  a  self-made  man.  In  his  early  youth  he  came 
to  Alabama,  and  tried  his  hand  at  that  profession  which  is  generally  in 
this  country  made  the  first  stepping-stone  of  those  aspiring  young  men 
who  have  more  brains  than  money — teaching;  but  having  ascertained  by 
experience  that  this  was  not  his  vocation,  he  put  out  his  shingle  as  a  law- 
yer, supporting  himself  by  dealing  out  small  doses  of  justice  to  the  neigh- 
borhood in  the  character  of  justice  of  the  peace,  while  waiting  for  the 
good  time  to  come.  WeUl  venture  to  assert,  that  while  in  that  capacity 
he  bore  but  little  resemblance  to 

"  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin*d, 
With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 


n 


His  practice  in  a  short  time  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  he  re- 
moved to  Montgomery,  then  a  flourishing  town,  and  affording  an  ampler 
field  of  practice. 

He  was  formerly  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  in  Montgomery  county, 
a  strong  whig  county,  and  was  of  course  defeated.  At  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit.  From 
this  time  the  tide  of  prosperity  began  to  flow  in  his  favor.  He  discharged 
the  duties  of  judge  of  the  circuit  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  all,  and  lefl  an 
impression  by  the  gentlemanly  demeanor  and  legal  knowledge  which  hd 
exhibited  on  the  bench,  which  told  greatly  in  his  favor  afler  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  resigned  the  judgeship  after  having 
held  the  office  but  little  over  a  year,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Mobile. 

This  was  shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Bank.  Judge 
Dargan  was  employed  by  parties  against  the  bank,  and  succeeded  by  his 
professional  knowledge  and  skill  in  defeating  some  of  the  heaviest  of  the 
fraudulent  and  usurious  claims  of  the  bank.  About  this  time  Mr.  Dar- 
gan was  employed,  among  other  professional  engagements,  to  defend  the 
estate  of  one  of  our  most  worthy  citizens — an  estate  valued  at  the  time 
at  a  half  million  of  dollars — ^against  a  claim  hatched  up  by  some  design- 
ing men,  which  at  the  time  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice.  We  mean 
the  claim  of  Favres'  Indian  heirs.  Mr.  Dargan  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  ITie  case  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  was  afterwards  compromised  by 
a  small  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  property,  jjot  even  the 
shells  of  the  oyster  were  thrown  to  the  Indian  heirs.    The  managers  of 
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the  affair  pocketed  the  proceeds — with  a  "  moral  courage,"  for  which  the 
arch  manager  is  proverbial.  Mr.  Dargan  was  aflerwards  employed  bj 
the  United  States  Bank  in  their  suit  against  the  estate  of  Henry  Hitch- 
cock, for  some  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  rights  of  the  bank 
were  established. 

In  1844  Mr.  Dargan  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party  as  can- 
didate for  senator  from  Mobile  county,  in  the  state  senate,  and  notwith- 
standing a  majority  of  the  voters  in  Mobile  county  are  whigs,  Mr.  Dargan 
was  triumphantly  elected.  During  the  one  session  that  he  served  as  sena- 
tor, his  course  was  distinguished  by  efforts  to  wind  up  the  state  bank. 

At  the  next  election  in  the  Mobile  district  for  Congress,  and  before  his 
term  as  senator  had  expired,  Mr.  Dargan  was  nominated  as  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Congress.  This  nomination  was  given  him  by  the 
county  against  the  first  impression  of  the  delegates  from  the  city  of  Mo- 
bile, who  were  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Dargan  would  not  accept 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  Dargan  was  elected  to  Congress  by  nearly  three  hundred  majority, 
in  a  district  strongly  whig,  which  a  long  time  previously  and  since,  has 
elected  whig  representatives  by  an  average  majority  of  five  hundred. 
There  was  a  new  issue  introduced  into  this  canvass,  which  was  the  princi- 
pal topic  discussed  ;  the  admission  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  Mr.  Dargan  took 
strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  and  advo- 
cated it  with  a  power  which  carried  conviction  to  his  hearers.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  South  required  an  extension  of  her  territory,  not  only  to  keep 
up  the  equilibrium  in  the  Federal  Councils,  but  to  prevent  the  crowding 
together  of  our  servile  population,  which  history  shows  in  all  countries 
and  all  ages,  like  all  elements  of  power,  to  be  dangerous  when  compressed 
into  too  small  a  space. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Dargan  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  Con- 
gress, and  in  a  farewell  speech  to  his  constituents,  he  opposed  the  annex- 
ation of  conquered  territory  from  Mexico,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  en- 
danger the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  and  encourage  a  grasping  spirit  in- 
compatible with  the  welfare  of  republics.  Even  then  he  could  see  the 
shadows  of  coming  events. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  in  December,  1847,  Mr.  Dai^an 
was  unanimously^  and  without  opposition^  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama,  and  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  state  upon  the  nom- 
ination of  Judge  Collier,  in  July,  1849,  as  a  candidate  for  governor. 

Of  course,  it  is  out  of  our  power,  in  a  sketch  like  this,  to  speak  of  more 
than  one  or  two  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  a  man,  who,  like  Judge 
Dargan^  has  received  from  his  country  such  varied  honors.  The  short 
time  that  he  served  his  country  in  Congress,  has  lefl  an  impression  which 
cannot  be  effaced.  Since  he  left  the  house  he  has  been  quoted  upon  the 
floor  of  Congress  as  the  exponent  of  Southern  democracy.  Let  us  give 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  In  February,  1846,  Mr.  Dai^an  made  a 
speech  upon  the  Oregon  question,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which, 
in  its  printed  form,  is  contained  in  three  pamphlet  pages.  He  was  always 
concise.  This  speech  received  marked  attention  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Its  effects  upon  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  can  be  best 
seen  by  quotations  from  some  of  the  foreign  reviews. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review,  which  is  thought  to  speak  by  authority, 
in  the  March  number,  1646,  after  commenting  upon  the  remark  of  Cole- 
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ridge,  "  the  possible  destiny  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  a  nation 
of  a  hundred  million  of  freemen,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic, living  under  the  laws  of  Alfred,  and  speaking  the  language  of  Shaks* 
peare  and  Milton,  is  an  august  conception,"  and  after  expressing  an  earn- 
est desire  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  consistent  with  the  original  claims, 
and  consequently  with  the  interest  and  honor  of  both  parties,  proceeds 
to  say : 

**By  a  singular  coincidence,  and  one  we  hope  of  happy  omen,  after  we  bad 
written  the  greater  part  of  this  article,  and  in  this  place  explained  oar  proposi- 
tion, we  received.  (28th  of  February,)  through  the  American  journals,  the 
account  of  a  nootion  proposed  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Dargan,  of  Alabama,  which 
so  nearly  approaches  to  what  we  bad  proposed,  that  we  gladly  adopt  it  as  fx* 
pressing  with  a  more  weighty  authority  our  own  preconceived  opinions. 

*'^The  differences  existing  between  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  the  Oregon  treaty,  are  still 
the  subject  of  (lonorable  negotiation  and  compromise,  and  should  be  so 
adjusted. 

'*  That  the  line  separating  the  British  provinces  of  Canada  from  the  United 
States,  should  be  extended  due  west  to  the  coast  south  of  Frazer*s  Kiver,  and 
thence  through  the  centre  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  giving 
to  the  United  States  that  portion  of  the  territory  south,  and  to  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  that  portion  of  the  territory  north  of  said  line. 

•*  This  proposition  narrows  the  question  to  its  true  issue ;  and  on  it,  or  some- 
thing like  the  case,  as  we  shall  show,  must  be  ultimately,  and  may  be  honora- 
bly decided.  All  that  has  hitherto  passed  is  really^  and  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose, obsolete^  and  the  whole  Oregoniad  is  in  this  nutshell.** 

The  reviewer  then  proceeds  to  investigate  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  the  territory  of  Oregon  under  three  heads. 

1.  The  rights  of  Spain  acquired  to  the  United  States  by  the  Florida 
treaty. 

2.  The  right  of  France  acquired  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 

5^.  The  right  of  the  United  States  themselves  by  the  discovery  and  set- 
tlement of  the  Columbia  River. 

And  proceeds  to  show  (though  before  and  afterwards  expressing  a  wil- 
lingness to  meet  Mr.  Dargan's  proposition,  and  make  that  the  basis  of  a 
treaty)  that  if  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  well  known  explorers  appoint- 
ed by  Mr.  Jefferson,  "had  been  authorized  to  take  possession  of  all  they 
saw,  and  had  done  so,  they  would  not  have  touched  our  (the  British)  origi- 
nal claim  to  the  whole  right  bank,  and  still  less  Mr.  Dargan's  proposition ; 
for  so  far  from  reaching  49^,  the  most  northern  point  reached  by  the  trav- 
elers was  41®  48,"  which  position  cannot  be  denied. 

The  reviewer  then  proceeds  to  make  a  statement  which,  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  London  Quarterly  was  considered  the  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment, shows  conclusively  that  Mr.  Dargan  struck  out  the  only  course  by 
which  the  contest  could  be  settled  peaceably  and  honorably  to  both  gov- 
ernments — that  to  him  belongs  of  right  the  credit  of  having  settled  an 
impending  controversy  between  these  two  great  governments,  which,  if 
not  prevented,  would  have  brought  upon  both  nations  all  the  horrors  and 
ravages  of  war. 

•*  There  have  been  heretofore  occasions  not  a  few  on  which  we  have  been 
able  to  advise  our  readers  upon  authority  higher  than  that  of  mere  literary 
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fraternity ;  but  it  is  needless  to  disclaim  any  ministerial  influence  or  responai- 
bility  for  our  present  opinions,  and  we  therefore  with  less  reserve  venture  to 
express  our  hope,  that  our  government  may  have  proposed  something  equiva- 
lent to  Mr.  Dargan's  scheme  as  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  of  the  whole  diffi- 
culty, rational  and  equitable  in  itself,  and  which  being  a  new  expedient,  con- 
sistent at  once  with  principles  which  Great  Britain  can  never  abandon,  and 
with  oflTers  which  the  United  States  have  repeatedly  made,  may  be  adopted  by 
both  parties  with,  we  believe,  mutual  advantage,  and  obviously  without  the 
slightest  sacrifice  of  national  honor." 

"  Mr.  Dargan's  scheme"  was  adoptod,  and  is  now  an  existing  treaty, 
ratified  by  the  United  States  on  the  18th  June,  1846,  binding  the  two 
governments  in  closest  bonds  of  amity,  as  two  great  nations  of  the  same 
blood  and  the  same  language,  with  the  same  principles  of  freedom,  and 
the  same  mighty  power  over  the  world  should  be  bound. 

Perhaps  if  Mr.  D.  had  been  in  parliamentary  life  for  forty  years,  and 
had  been  backed  by  manufacturing  interest  and  bank  power,  he  might 
have  deserved  the  title  of  the  '*  great  pacificator,"  which  has  been  award- 
ed for  less  services. 

The  reviewer  concludes :  "  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Dargan,  or  some 
slight  modification  of  it,  (we  ourselves  should  not  be  disinclined  to  see  it 
literally  adopted,)  appears  in  our  view  of  the  tempers  and  prospects  of  the 
two  nations,  the  onlt/  one  that  can  avert  a  war,  which,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
the  distinguished  American  senator,  would  be  *  on  the  part  of  those  who 
provoked  it,  almost  impious.' " 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Oregon  settlement,  the  credit  of  which,  we  have 
already  shown,  belongs  to  Mr.  Dargan. 

The  Westminster  Review,  the  peculiar  tenets  of  which  are  well  known, 
takes  a  different  view  of  Mr.  Dargan's  proposition,  and  seems  to  conclude 
that  Mr.  D.  was  playing  a  game  of  diplomacy  to  outwit  John  Bull,  and 
in  advance  admits  that  his  proposition,  which  was  finally  adopted  as  the 
treaty  between  the  two  governments,  led  to  a  very  advantageous  arrange- 
ment for  the  United  States.  It  says,  (Art.  6,  June  number,  1846,  West- 
minster Review,)  "  If  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Dargan,  of  Alabama,  is  thought 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration,  namely,  that  the  line  of  49  degrees  should 
be  extended  from  Canada  to  Frazer's  River,  and  thence  through  the  Straits 
of  Fuca  to  the  sea — *  it  should  be  remembered  that  Capt.  Wilkes  reports 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  coast  where  a  settlement  could  be  formed  be- 
tween Frazer's  River,  49  deg.  north,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  54*^ 
40  min.  that  would  be  able  to  supply  its  own  wants.'  The  liberality,  there- 
fore, of  this  proposal,  is  evident.' 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  liberality  of  Mr.  D.'s  proposal,  and  with- 
out attempting  to  investigate  the  question,  whether  the  territory  yielded 
up  by  the  United  States  was  of  any  value  or  not,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Dargan's  scheme  led  to  a  most  advantageous  treaty  for  the  United 
States ;  that  in  adopting  that  scheme  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  Britain  ac- 
cepted and  offered  a  proposition,  which  she  had  before  at  divers  times  re- 
jected when  offered  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  comment  upon  the  arguments  used  by  Mr.  D. 
in  his  speech ;  the  result  has  already  been  shown.  It  is  enough  to  remark, 
that  his  argument  has  never  been  answered,  and  is  unanswerable,  and  has 
been  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  action  of  both  governments.  Yet^ 
this  speech  occupies  but  three  pamphlet  pages.     The  absence  of  all  the 
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catch-trap  of  ordinaiy  politicians  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
speech.  The  quietness  of  the  calm,  strong  man,  confident  of  his  strength, 
confident  of  his  position,  of  itself  causes  his  fellows  to  place  trust  in  him. 

Judge  Dargan,  while  in  Ck)ngress,  made  a  speech  upon  the  Mexican  war, 
and  matters  therewith  connected,  which  sustained  his  justly  earned  repu- 
tation, but  which  we  have  not  space  here  to  comment  upon.  He  ex- 
pressed the  same  views  that  he  afterwards  expressed  to  his  constituents, 
when  giving  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 

It  is  needless  to  saj  that  Judge  Dargan's  course  as  chief  justice  has  met 
with  general,  we  might  say,  with  universal  approbation,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  envious  detractions  of  those  who  once  had  the  presumption  to  think 
themselves  his  rivals.  The  following  passage  is  quoted  from  one  of  his 
opinions  upon  a  well  settled  point,  simply  as  a  contrast  to  the  decisions  of 
the  preceding  court,  "  All  the  authorities  agree  that  a  deed  procured  or 
obtained  with  a  view  or  intent  to  delay,  hinder,  or  defraud  creditors,  is 
absolutely  void  against  those  who  are  intended  to  be  injured  by  it ;  that 
the  deed  purports  to  be  made  by  a  sheriff  in  pursuance  of  a  sale  under 
execution,  cannot  impart  to  it  vitality,  or  enable  the  fraudulent  grantee  to 
consummate  his  illegal  purpose.  Whether  the  deed  be  direct  from  the  frau- 
dulent grantor  to  the  fraudulent  grantee,  or  whether  it  be  procured  by 
means  of  a  sale  under  execution,  when  once  the  fraud  is  established,  it  is 
null  and  void,  and  can  form  no  impediment  to  creditors  in  subjecting  the 
law  to  the  payment  of  their  debts."  Forest  v.  Lyon  and  Camp,  June 
term,  1849.  Compare  this  with  the  following,  pronounced  by  the  preced- 
ing court,  in  June,  1841,  Costello  et  al.  v.  Thompson,  9  Ala.  Rep. :  "  We 
are  aware  that  cases  may  be  found,  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  the  im- 
proper conduct  of  the  purchaser  at  the  sale  of  property  under  execution, 
amounting  to  fraud,  vacates  the  sale,  and  that  the  title  does  not  pass  by 
the  sheriff's  deed ;  such  are  the  cases  of  Smith  v.  Greenlee,  2  Den.  126, 
and  Swaze  v.  Burke,  12  Peters,  11.  But  we  are  constrained  to  adhere  to 
our  own  adjudications  until,  upon  established  principles  of  law,  they  can  be 
shown  to  be  erroneous.  Under  our  complex  system  of  jurisprudence,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  discordant  decisions  should  be  made ;  and 
whilst  we  cheerfully  admit  the  high  character  of  tribunals  which  hold  a 
different  opinion,  we  think  in  this  particular  the  law  has  been  misappre- 
hended." Decisions  showing  the  character  and  justly  deserved  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  Dargan  as  a  judge  might  be  quoted  to  any  extent ;  but  as 
during  the  short  time  that  he  has  been  chief  justice,  no  constitutional 
questions  have  arisen,  and  as  this  is  not  a  proper  place  to  comment  upon 
legal  questions,  we  will  only  remark,  that  as  a  judge  he  has  won  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  profession  and  of  the  community,  and  given  to  the 
reports  of  the  state  character  and  weight. 

In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  say,  that  Judge  Dargan  has  ever  been  a 
warm  and  earnest  friend  of  his  native  South  ;  that  he  supported  the  Nash- 
ville Convention,  not  as  a  disunion  proceeding,  but  simply  as  an  assembly 
of  the  people  by  their  delegates  under  the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed 
to. them  by  the  Constitution,  to  consult  upon  the  proper  measures  to  adopt 
in  a  time  of  danger,  to  ward  off  threatened  injury,  and  to  preserve  the 
Union  inviolate,  by  preventing  designing  men  from  cutting  the  strongest 
bonds  of  the  Union,  and  from  nullifying  the  solenan  compact  under  which 
the  rights  of  ail  are  guaranteed. 
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VERMONT  "  DEMOCRATIC'^  STATE  CONVENTION. 

SPEECH   OF    MR.    VAN    BUREN. 

We  had  supposed  the  BafTalo  platform  demolished^-the  Buffalo  organiza- 
tion defunct  and  buried — the  Buffalo  creed  turned  over  to  the  abolitionists  pro* 
per,  and  the  Democratic  Party  finally  cut  loose  from  those  restless  disorganizers 
and  factious  demagogues,  who  have  sought  to  revenge  the  supposed  wrongs  of 
ex -President  Van  Buren  on  the  national  democracy.  But  it  appears  that  the 
snake,  though  scotched,  has  not  been  killed  ;  the  ^Democratic  Party  has  not 
been  thoroughly  purged  of  abolitionism  and  abolitionists;  free-aoilism  has 
again  **  burst  its  cerements,"  and  the  sepulchre,  wherein  we  saw  it  at  Syracoae 

'*  Qaietly  inumed, 
Has  ope'd  its  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 
To  cast  it  up  again !" 

Our  attention  has  been  lately  directed  to  a  speech,  delivered  at  Burlingtoa^ 
by  Mr.  John  Van  Buren,  to  the  so  called  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Ver- 
mont, and  "Reported  expressly  for  the  Evening  Post."  From  the  wise  pre- 
caution thus  taken  by  the  orator,  or  his  friends,  in  having  the  Post's  reporter 
on  the  ground,  (Mr.  V.  B.  says,  in  his  speech,  that  "until  yesterday  after- 
noon," he  feared  other  engagements  would  have  prevented  his  attendance,  and 
the  vigilant  Post  stenographer  must  have  followed  him  that  day  in  New- York 
like  his  shadow,)  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  speech  was  made  for  the  me- 
ridian of  New- York,  rather  than  that  of  Vermont,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  would, 
of  course,  consider  himself  treated  with  discourtesy  should  we  fail  to  pay  it  our 
compliments. 

The  fact  that  he  speaks,  ex  cathedra,  as  the  oracle  and  representative  of  the 
Van  Buren  interest  in  this  state — the  disingenuous  assumption,  on  his  part,  that 
the  sentiments  he  utters  are  the  sentiments  of  the  "  united  democracy"  of  New- 
York  ;  and  the  consideration  that  these  sentiments  were  uttered  amid  '*  cheers 
and  laughter,"  to  a  State  Convention  in  Vermont,  pretending  to  be  democratic, 
and  its  being  reported  at  length,  "  expressly  for  the  Post,"  are  our  apologies  to 
our  readers  for  a  few  running  commentaries  on  certain  portions  of  a  speech, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  dismissed  with  a  paragraph.  As  to  what 
sort  of  democrats  composed  this  convention,  we  leave  the  speaker  himself  to 
describe : 

"  And  now,  democrats  of  Vermont,  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  election  that 
is  approaching ,  and.  whon  I  say  democraU  of  Vermont,  nobody,  I  trost,  will  nnder- 
stand  me  as  referring  to  that  small  baud  of  men  who  denomioate  themaelves  the  Old 
Line  deraucracy — ^a  corps  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  whigs,  draw  off  from  the  demo- 
cratic column  into  a  field  by  themselves,  and  expect  to  be  paid  a  certain  sam  per 
head  to  return  to  the  ranks.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  speak  of  the  democracy 
whose  convention  auemhled  here  to-day." 

The  "  old  line  democracy,"  it  appears,  were  not  there.  It  was  the  new 
light,  higher-law,  abolition  "  democracy,"  who  assembled  to  listen  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  speaker  on  "  human  freedom ;"  and  received  them  amid  "  laughter 
and  cheers."     Elsewhere  he  remarks  : 

**  My  hopes  rest  on  the  Democratic  Party.  I  look  forward  anxiously  to  their  resto- 
ration to  power  in  the  nation.  There  are  reasons  personal  to  myself  why  I  shonld  do 
so,  I  owe  to  them  obligations  which  the  services  of  my  life  coiild  bat  poorly  requite. 
One  who  stands  to  me  in  a  near  relation,  has  ewfoyed  their  favor  for  nearly  half  a 
century,** 
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John  18  certainly  ingennons  in  part  of  this  confession.  This  is  nnnsnolly  frank 
and  open.  We  can  very  readily  appreciate  the  "  reasons  personal  to  myself," 
why  he  desires  the  restoration  of  the  Democratic  Party  (not  the  •*  old  line")  to 
power.  It  strikes  us,  however,  that  snch  services  as  his,  will  render  it  neces- 
sary to  have  his  life  spun  out  beyond  the  years  of  Methuselah,  in  order  to  re- 
quite the  "  obligations'*  he  owes  to  that  party.  The  **  old  line"  democracy, 
whom  John  now  abuses,  conferred  part  of  these  obligations,  (the  •*  hereditary" 
part,)  and  sustained,  as  he  says,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  **  one  who  stands  In 
a  near  relation"  to  him.  Let  us  see  how  John  and  the  **  near  relation"  and 
friends  requited  this  obligation.  Speaking  of  the  Presidential  election  of  1848« 
he  says : 

"  Important,  as  we  all  deemed  it,  to  defeat  Gen.  Taylor,  the  defeat  of  hi$  chief  com- 
petitor was  even  more  important.  This  result,  also,  may  be  added  to  the  other  conae- 
qaences,  over  which  the  friends  of  freedom  have  a  right  to  rejoice." 

Pluming  himself  upon  this  achievement — an  achievement  effected — ^to  use 
his  own  words,  applied  to  the  "  old  line"  democracy — by  **  a  corps  who,  at  the 
suggestion  of  whigs,  drew  off  from  the  democratic  column  into  a  field  by  them- 
selves"— John  now  sings  lo  iriwnphe  !  and  tells  his  **  friends  of  freeaom"  in 
Vermont,  that  they  have  a  right  to  rejoice  !  Happy,  complacent,  and  logical 
conclusion ! 

With  the  "old  line"  democracy,  or,  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  invidiously  styles 
them  in  his  speech,  the  **  Union  bunkers,"  he  will  have  no  fellowship ;  and 
the  **  Union  Hunkers,"  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  will, 
doubtless,  feel  exceedingly  chagrined  and  mortified  by  the  information.  In- 
deed, he  prefers  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  as  for  example  : 

"  We  have  lost,  it  is  true,  a  democratic  senator  in  place  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  whose 
term  expired,  and  who  declined  a  re-nomination  ;  perhaps  there  may  be  no  harm  in 
my  saying,  that  it  does  not  add  to  the  poignaocy  of  oar  sorrow,  that  Mr.  Dickinson 
should  have  been  the  senator  whose  term  expired.    (Laughter.) 

But  alas !  Mr.  Seward  himself  does  not  come  up  to  John's  idea  of  a  model 
**  free-soiler.*'  His  course  on  the  slavery  question  is  entirely  too  moderate  and 
temporizing.  He  has  become  **  unsound,"  and  would  never  do  to  run  for  Vice- 
President  with  the  **  near  relation,"  on  a  future  Bufialo  ticket.  We  again 
quote  from  the  text : 

"  And  on  what  supporter  of  the  present  national  administration,  can  the  opponents 
of  slavery  extension  rely  7  Is  it  Mr.  Seward,  of  our  state  7  The  state  of  NeWfYork, 
ever  since  the  question  first  arose,  has  spoken  in  tones  of  the  most  iodigaant  remoo- 
strance  against  tne  aggressions  of  the  slave  power.  Why  is  she  now  dumb  7  A  bill, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Cofliu,  intended  to  protect  the  free  inhabitants  of  New-York  against 
the  abuses  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  a  wise,  just,  constitutional  bill,  has  lain  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  since  the  first  week  of  the  session.  Why  does  it  not  become  a 
law  7  The  legislature  of  that  state,  in  both  branches,  is  controlled  by  the  supporters 
of  Mr.  Sewara.  A  word  from  him  would  reverse  the  retreating  movement,  which 
now  dishonors  her.  Why  is  it  not  spoken  1  Why  does  he  not  denounce  the  action  of 
the  President  on  this  subject  7  Why  do  the  presses  friendly  to  him  teem  with  enlo- 
giums  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  7  Why  does  be  sit  silently  in  his  seat  an  entire 
session  of  Congress,  without  a  movement  to  denounce  or  repeal  the  atrocious  Fugitive 
Slave  act  7" 

£cho  answers,  why  ?— we  certainly  cannot  tell,  and  the  partisans  of  Mr. 
Seward  must  solve  the  question.  He  is  likely,  it  seems,  to  be  outstripped  in 
the  race  of  abolitionism.  The  Samson,  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  Delilah,  Mr. 
V.  B.  looks  down  with  contempt  at  his  puny  eflforts  against  "human  slavery." 
The  senator  is  but  the  lisping  infant  of  free  soil, 

"  Muling  and  puking  in  his  nurse*8  arms—" 
No,  not  in  his  nurse's  arms,  but  at  the  maternal  breast — ^where  he  lies  quietly,  to 
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use  John's  own  choice  simile,  **  silently  sucking  the  patronase  of  the  govern^ 
ment,"  and  feariDg  *'  the  bosom  will  be  withdrawn,"  while  John  himself  has 
got  one  or  two  ages  beyond,  and  has  become  the  lover,  **  sighing  like  farnace»'* 
and  gently  wooing  the  dark-browed,  and  not  very  coy  maiden,  abolitionism. 

It  is  no  longer  Ego  et  mens  rex — /  and  Billy  Seward.  The  **  higher  law'* 
doctrine  is  but  milk  for  babes,  and  is  spurned  by  the  stomach  that  can  digest 
strong  meat  and  strong  drink.  The  senator  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting,  because  ne  sits  still  an  entire  session,  and  makes  no  movement 
to  "  repeal  the  atrocious  fugitive  slave  act." 

*'  Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  freedom  shrieked  when  William  Seward  fell !" 

But  hope  has  revived  again  in  another  champion,  and  freedom's  tears  have 
turned  to  smiles.     As  to  the  ugly  question  propounded  to  Mr.  Seward's  friends,  ^ 
Mr.  Van  Buren  observes : 

''  These  are  questions  that  should  be  answered  by  those  who  look  to  him  as  the 
champion  of  haman  freedom" 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Seward  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  Ajax  Tele- 
mon  of  Constitutional  abolitionism.  *»  Gentlemen  of  the  Vermont  democracy," 
we  think  we  hear  the  speaker  adding,  with  characteristic  modesty,  "  behold  in 
me  the  champion  of  human  freedom  !"  Two  suns  cannot  exist  in  one  system, 
nor  can  two  Caesars  live  in  one-  Rome.  That  Mr.  Van  Buren^s  zeal  in  the 
cause  really  does  glow  with  a  fiercer  flame  than  that  of  the  senator,  is  appar- 
ent from  his  own  language,  for  he  elsewhere  says : 

**  Within  the  limits  of  the  oonstitation,  hostility  to  haman  slavery  is  the  predominant 
sentiment  of  my  heart.  It  is  as  natural  to  me  as  the  ear  I  breathe,  ana  will  perish 
only  with  my  life.    (Tremendoas  cheering.)" 

Now  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  positively,  that  Mr.  Seward  does  entertain, 
in  his  heart,  several  sentiments,  which  predominate  over  the  sentiment  of 
»*  hostility  to  slavery."     The  sun  of  Seward  is  certainly  eclipsed. 

We  had  supposed  that  when  Senator  Seward  propounded  his  "higher  law" 
doctrine,  on  the  floor  of  the  senate,  he  had  reached  a  climax  which  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  any  one  professing  loyalty  to  our  institutions,  to  surpass.  The  stake 
thrown  down  on  the  political  table  was  a  large  one,  but  John  **  raises"  him. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  senator  has  the  pluck  to  "  go  him  back."  Al- 
though it  may  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Seward  undoubtedly  has  "the  age,"  inasr- 
much  as  he  was  a  decided  "champion  of  human  freedom,"  when  John  was 
laboring  to  elect  "  one  who  stands  in  a  near  relation"  to  him,  on  the  Baltimore 
Resolutions  of  1840,  at  which  time,  on  his  own  construction,  hostility  to  hu- 
man slavery  was  not  the  predominant  sentiment  of  his  heart.  As  both  these 
gentlemen,  however,  are  somewhat  rash  and  ambitious  players  at  the  political 
board,  we  leave  them  to  make  their  own  ventures,  and  take  their  own  chances. 
Time  will  determine  which  one  of  them  shuffled  his  cards  the  best. 

But,  badinage  aside,  Mr.  Senator  Seward*s  doctrine  of  the  "  higher  law 
than  the  Constitution,**  atrocious  as  it  is,  was  but  the  expression  of  a  specula- 
tive opinion,  the  enunciation  of  a  theory.  Mr.  Van  Buren  goes  beyond  it,  and 
directly  counsels  and  advises  resistance — open  resistance,  and  by  force,  to  the 
law.  Speaking  of  what  he  said  on  a  former  occasion,  he  reiterates,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  the  proposition : 

"  And  added,  that  as  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  I  should  resist  it  with  all  the 
means  I  could  command,  if  seized  under  it" 

If  seized  under  t/,  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  resist.  Why  ?  Because,  he 
says,  the  law  is  unconstitutional.  But  this  is  a  mere  evasion.  Suppose  he 
admitted  the  law  to  be  constitutional,  does  he  mean  to  say,  in  that  case,  he 
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would  not  reeist,  if  seized  under  it  ?  Is  it  only  upon  the  ground  of  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  law  that  he  would  resist,  or  does  he  not,  in  reality,  place 
his  resistance  upon  the  assumption  that  the  law  is  what  he  calls  *^  an  atrocious 
law  ?"  And  therefore,  not  only  he,  but  all  others,  a  mob  as  well  as  an  indi* 
vidual — »*  friends  of  freedom,"  white  and  black,  may  set  the  public  authorities 
at  defiance,  and  resist  with  all  the  means  they  can  command  ?'*  A  more  direct 
appeal  to  the  worst  passions  of  ignorant  or  wicked  men,  a  more  reckless  in- 
centive to  mob  outrage  and  violence,  has  rarely  been  made  by  any  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  regard  and  respect  our  constitutional  compact.  That  the  inference  we 
have  drawn  from  this  language  is  true,  who  can  doubt  ?  Indeed,  he  reiterates 
'  and  attempts  to  fortify  his  position  : 

"  All  writers  upon  law  agree,  that  an  unconstitutional  act  is  no  law ;  it  is  a  nullity, 
and  is  to  be  treated  as  such,  alike  by  citizens  as  by  courts.  Bat  it  is  said  that  an  inai- 
▼idual  has  no  right  to  jadge  whether  a  law  is  constitational  or  not.  This  I  deny. 
He  should  and  must  judge.     He  judges  at  his  risk,  to  be  punished,  if  he  errs.'* 

Therefore,  mob  outrage,  violence,  and  even  bloodshed,  are  not  only  to  be 
justified,  but  even  cheered  and  applauded,  because  this  law  is  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  the  abolitionists,  to  be  unconstitutional,  in  opposition  to  the 
expressed  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  jurists  on  the  bench  of  the  federal 
courts ;  and  mobs  of  blacks,  and  other  **  friends  of  freedom,"  are  to  be  en- 
couraged—and even,  we  presume,  to  have  arms  put  in  their  hands;  for  they 
are  **  to  resist  by  all  the  means  they  can  command  " — urged  on  to  trample 
down  the  authorities  of  the  law,  and  to  rescue  fagitive  slaves,  even  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  owners!  These  doctrines  are  monstrous,  and  appalling; 
but  we  are  happy  to  say,  we  do  not  believe  they  are  tolerated  among  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  people  of  the  North.  It  is  only  the  fanatics,  the  dem- 
agogues and  the  agitators,  who  dare  publicly  to  avow  them. 

We  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  single  other  quotation  from  this  harangue, 
which  clearly  defines  the  aims,  the  objects,  and  the  hopes,  of  these  disorgan- 
izers,  and  proves,  if  any  proof  is  needed,  that  they  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Democratic  Party. 

"  HaWng  thus  considered  the  present  aspects  of  the  slavery  question,  let  us  briefly 
consult  as  to  the  present  duties  of  the  Iriends  of  freedom.  In  my  judgment,  they  ought 
to  unite  in  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  present  national  administration." 

Here  we  have  it.  The  "friends  of  freedom,"  the  abolitionists,  the  free- 
soilers,  the  Buffalo-platform  men,  the  Seward  Whigs,  (without  Mr.  Seward, 
whom  John  thinks  a  supernumerary,)  *•  ought  to  unite,"  and  form  a  great  north- 
em,  or  abolitionist  party*  The  uncompromising  hostility  is  not  so  much  to  the 
"  present  national  admmistration,"  as  to  the  position  which  the  present  national 
administration  is  supposed  to  occupy  on  the  compromise  measures ! 

That  the  anti-slavery  •*  union,"  of  which  Mr.  John  Van  Buren  speaks,  is  to 
be  composed  of  the  elements  above  mentioned — the  abolitionists,  the  "higher 
law"  disciples  of  Seward,  and  the  "friends  of  freedom"  whom  John  can  per- 
suade to  follow  him  from  the  democratic  ranks — "black  spirits  and  white, 
blue  spirits  and  gray" — is  plainly  evident  from  his  own  language.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  vnth  us,  he  says,  have  already  united — and,  of  course,  there  is  no 
necessity  ot  any  further  "  union"  among  them.  The  first  fruits  of  this  union, 
we  are  further  told,  is  the  election  of  seventeen  democratic  members  to  Con- 
gress— and,  "  whilst  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  their  sentiments  on  any  sub- 
ject, (unquestionably  true,)  yet,  I  think,  I  may  safely  affirm  that  sixteen  of 
them  vxmld,  to-morrow ^  vote  for  a  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  actP^ 

Stand  forth,  Messrs.  Hart,  Murray,  Sutherland,  Seymour,  and  such 
others,  of  the  New- York  delegation,  as  are  known  to  have  repudiated  Mr,  Van 
Buren^s  Buffalo  platform,  and  say  which  of  you  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  im- 
putation. We  think  we  know  the  characters  and  opinions  of  some  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, at  least  sufficiently  well  to  inform  Mr.  V.  B.'s  *^  friends  of  freedom"  in  the 
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Vermont  Convention,  that  he  was  either  grossly  deceiyed  himself,  or  was  wil- 
fnlly  hoaxing  them.  Indeed,  his  assertion  cannot  be  true,  unless  some  one  or 
more  of  his  own  free  soil  friends  on  the  delegation,  whose  names  we  might 
mention,  have  wilfully  belied,  not  only  their  professions  before  election,  but 
their  written  pledges.-  No.  The  **  first  frnits  of  the  union'*  are  not  the  elec- 
tion of  sixteen  abolitionists  to  Congress.  If  it  be,  then  we  repudiate  such  an 
union,  and,  for  one,  we  raise  the  cry  of  repeal ! 

But  further  criticism  upon  this  incongruous  harangue  would  be  fruitless 
and  an  idle  waste  of  words.  In  what  we  have  said  we  have  designed  merely 
to  show,  (in  certain  quarters  where,  perhaps,  an  erroneous  impression  may 
have  been  produced,)  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  speaks  the  sentiments  of  no  portion,* 
not  even  a  fraction,  of  the  Democratic  Party  ;  that  the  speech  is  but  another  of 
the  author*8  vagaries,  and  that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  it. 

Our  object  is  thus  accomplished.  Our  remarks  are  made  in  no  feeling  of 
unfriendliness  to  the  speaker  himself;  we  rather  like  John,  and  (not  extrava- 
gantly) admire  his  speeches— or,  rather,  his  speech  ;  for  we  may  remark  of  it, 
as  the  simple-minded  layman  did  of  the  last  and  newest  homily  of  his  spiritual 
shepherd,  "  I  always  liked  that  sermon.*'  He  may,  therefore,  set  us  down 
certain  as  not  one  of  the  **  three  Union  Hunkers,"  whom  he  thinks  would  kill 
him,  if  a  law  were  passed  authorizing  such  a  summary  proceeding.  We 
would  not  kill  him  if  we  could,  even  with  ink  and  types ;  for,  were  Thersites 
dead,  who  would  so  potently  provoke  the  laughter  (and  cheers  of  the  camp)  or 
tickle  the  fancies  of  the  "friends  of  human  freedom?" 

We  have  certainly  no  objection  to  Mr.  Van  Buren's  making  that  speech  "on 
his  own  hook,"  as  Harry  of  the  Wynde  fought,  wherever  and  whenever  he 
may  see  fit  so  to  do^and  send  as  many  Thersites-shafts  at  the  Agamemnons 
and  Achilles  of  both  parties — Cass  and  Dickinson,  and  Marcy  and  Webster, 
as  he  pleases;  but  we  do  object  to  his  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  New- York 
democracy,  without  having  any  "  authority  to  speak  their  sentiments,"  and 
we  wish  to  be  distiuctly  understood  as  entering  a  protest  thereto.  We  hereby 
duly  advertise  the  public  against  him.  We  desire  it,  therefore,  once  for  all  to 
be  understood,  that  when  he  goes  abroad,  itinerating  through  Vermont  and 
elsewhere,  he  goes  without  any  commission  of  ours  in  his  pocket.  Indeed,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  that  when  he  represents  himself  as  connected  with  the 
Democratic  Party,  he  is  trading  on  borrowed  respectability.  The  ingenious 
rogue  at  Washington,  who  borrowed  money  by  representing  himself  the  near 
relation  of  Silas  Wright,  was,  as  a  financier,  what  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  in  a  po- 
litical way.  We,  of  the  *'old  line,**  feel  mortified  at  the  assumption,  and 
scandalized  that  an  individual  of  so  equivocal  a  political  character,  should  pre- 
sume to  claim  even  a  distant  relationship.  It  is  all  well  enough  at  home, 
where  we  understand  the  joke,  but  we  don't  like  the  thing  to  go  abroad  among 
strangers.  On  this  point  we  are  sensitive,  for  we  regard  John,  politically,  at 
altogether  a  disreputable  associate.  He  is,  if  you  please,  a  poor  relation,  or 
every-day  acquaintance,  out  of  credit,  out  of  pocket,  and  out  at  the  elbows, 
who  is  constantly  bringing  his  former  associates  into  disgrace,  by  boasting 
among  strangers  of  his  intimacy  with  them,  and  their  high  respectability. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Vermont  Convention,  he  may  be  a  distant  connection — 
though  very  distant — of  the  Democratic  Party,  on  which  his  '*  hopes  rest,**  and 
for  '*  reasons  personal"  to  himself;  but  unless  he  patches  up  that  old,  thread- 
bare political  coat,  and  gives  himself  altogether  a  more  decent  exterior,  and 
reforms  some  of  his  lately  acquired  bad  habits,  a  decent  regard  to  our  own 
standing  and  character  will  render  it  necessary  "  to  cat  him,**  and  assign  him, 
without  remorse,  to  the  very  bad  associates  whom  he  has,  for  the  past  few 
years,  found  to  be  such  congenial  company. 

And  now  a  word  in  conclusion.  The  sentiments  advanced  by  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren in  this  speech  point  directly  to  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution,  and  a 
violation  of  its  compromises.  If  entertained  by  any  controlling  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  free  states  the  Union  could  not  last  for  a  day.  With  such  senti- 
ments the  Democratic  Party  have  no  sympathy,  and  will  hold  no  fellowship 
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with  those  who  utter  them.  The  tme  democratic  creed  upon  this  suhject  has 
been  emphatically  expressed  in  the  resoluUons  adopted  by  the  late  State  Con- 
vention of  the  democracy  of  New-Hampshire,  and  to  which  we  call  Mr.  Van 
Barents  attention,  and  the  attention  of  all  such  as  are  striving  to  abolitionize 
the  North : 

'*  That  the  *  Democratic'  Party  is  the  party  of  the  Union^-that  it  will  ever  re- 
main true  to  the  Uiiiun,  in  whole  and  in  part — that  the  recent  *adju8tmeut'  of 
the  great  question  of  the  day  is  the  best  for  the  peace  and  houor  of  the  country — that 
the  CoDventiun  coincides  with  the  seutiineots  of  the  Governor's  Message  respecting 
t^e  '  Compromise  measures' — that  unconditional  obedience  to  the  law  is  the  conetitu- 
(ional  duty  of  every  good  citizen,  and  the  cause  of  national  distinction  and  prosper- 
ity." 

This  18  the  langnage  of  reason,  of  soberness,  and  of  patriotism.  It  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  the  doctrines  of  **  resistance'*  and  the  **  higher  law," 
taught  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  Vermont  abolitionists — doctrines,  which  the 
Democratic  Party,  North  and  Soath,  repudiate,  and  which  it  will  ever  continue, 
we  trust,  to  abhor  and  detest. 
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Ths  recent  slavery  agitation,  if  it  has  been  fraught  with  great  evils,  has 
not  been  without  its  advantages,  inasmuch  as  that  it  has  brought  into 
prominent  relief  the  great  statesmen  of  the  country  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  demagogues.  It  is  the  moment  of  national  danger,  when  evils 
of  great  magnitude  threaten  the  permanency  of  our  institutions, 
jeopardize  the  very  principle  of  self-government,  and  even  threaten  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  by  precipitating  that  state  of  anarchy  which  gives 
the  citizen  and  the  Christian  no  choice  but  between  military  despotism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  retrogression  towards  barbarism  on  the  other,  that 
"  tries  men's  souls."  In  a  season  of  quiet  and  peaceful  progression,  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  true  merit  amidst  the  clamorous  profession  of  patriot- 
ism and  piety  which  the  demagogue  finds  a  "  good  hand  to  win  t)n,"  but 
which  seeks  only  the  aggrandizement^of  the  individuals  who  would  as 
readily  cringe  before  the  footstool  of  an  autocrat  as  bow  to  the  majesty  of 
the  people,  when  the  latter  cause  offers  least  personal  profit.  The  first 
French  revolution  aflfords  the  most  marked  examples  of  those  who  were 
ranked  amongst  the  most  radical  democrats,  but  who  became  the  most 
subservient  tools  of  the  great  soldier  whose  empire  they  prepared  by  the 
anarchy  they  had  helped  to  create.  What  more  unscrupulous  agent  had 
the  emperor  than  Fouch6  ? — the  old  Jacobin,  whose  exertions  in  favor  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo  first  gave  him  importance 
at  the  clubs.  The  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  the  awful  massacre 
at  Lyons,  where  he  rioted  in  blood,  gave  him  ascendancy  with  the  party 
in  power,  which  he  betrayed  when  the  occasion  suited,  only  to  become  a 
spy  in  the  service  of  the  reactionary  party,  and  ultimately  the  tool 
of  Napoleon,  whom  he  betrayed  in  his  turn  to  Wellington.  Alison  de- 
scribes this  man  thus : — 

*'  An  old  member  of  the  Jacobin  club,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  their 
designs;  steeped  in  the  atrocities  of  Lyons;  a  regicide  and  an  atheist;  bound 
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neither  by  affection  nor  principle  to  their  cause,  and  seeking  ordy  in  the  shipwreck 
of  parlies  to  make  his  ownforlune^  he  was  eminently  qunlified  to  act  as  a  spy 
upon  his  former  friends.  He  perceived  at  this  critical  juncture  that  the  ascend- 
ant of  the  revolutionists  was  on  the  wane,  and  having  raised  himself  to  eminence 
by  their  passions,  he  now  resolved  to  attach  himself  to  that  conservative  party 
who  were  striving  to  reconstruct  the  elements  of  society,  and  establish  regular 
authority  by  their  subversion." 

The  reader  can  readily  put  his  finger  on  many  men  among  us,  to  whom 
this  description  applies  as  accurately  as  to  Fouche.  If  we  substitute  New 
England  abolition  societies  for  the  Jacobin  clubs,  we  see  many  men,  now 
getting  into  notice,  as  amis  du  noirs^  who,  if  disunion,  civil  war,  blood- 
shed and  anarchy  are  to  afflict  the  Union,  will  run  the  same  course  as  did 
Fouche,  ending  by  betraying,  for  gold,  some  nailitary  despot,  to  whose 
power  they  will  cringe,  after  having  sold  to  him  their  country.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  those  horrors  are  of  a  past  age,  and  cannot  be 
renewed.  No  man  who  looks  around  him,  and  sees  the  bad  passions 
which,  by  the  malign  agency  of  such  men  as  Messrs.  Seward  and  Van 
Buren,  have  been  excited  in  men's  minds,  can  doubt  the  possibility  of 
strife ;  and,  a  blow  once  struck,  will  be  the  signal  for  a  train  of  horrors, 
for  which  even  the  French  Revolution  can  afford  no  parallel.  Three  mil- 
lions of  raging  blacks,  guided  and  officered  by  such  monsters  as  now  uige 
them  to  strife  and  supply  them  with  arms,  and  lured  by  the  wealth  of  north- 
ern cities,  loom  up  in  the  horizon  as  a  terrible  tragedy,  to  which  the  expe- 
rience of  St.  Domingo  is  but  a  prelude.  The  men  who  now  agitate  the  North 
are  those  who  coolly  contemplate  the  probabilities  of  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
and  of  their  position  in  relation  to  it.  Whether  our  free  Union  sinks  in 
anarchy  and  strife,  amid  the  jeers  of  foreign  despots,  only  to  rise  in  blood- 
stained fragments  under  barbarous  chiefs,  whose  occupation  is  war  and 
whose  will  is  law,  or  whether  it  retains  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  leading  the  march  of  popular  progress,  followed  by  all  nations  and 
species  of  men,  is  matter  of  indifference  to  the  brawling  demagogues, 
if  they  can  have  no  share  in  the  control  of  affairs.  These  men  have  be- 
trayed their  colors,  but  the  agitation  they  have  created  has  brought  out 
the  pure  patriots  and  true  statesmen.  These,  like  Douglas  at  Chicii^o, 
Webster  in  Boston,  Dickinson  in  New-York,  Cass  in  Michigan, 
Buchanan  in  Pennsylvania,  Foote  in  Mississippi,  Cobb  in  Geor- 
gia, Downs  and  Sould  in  Louisiana,  and  a  host  of  other  great 
men,  rallied  for  the  Union,  and  although,  for  the  moment,  they  may 
be  borne  down  by  the  storm  which  sweeps  by,  they  have  the  benefit 
of  the  returning  reason  of  the  people,  whose  veneration,  love,  and  re- 
spect will  cling  to  them,  as  to  the  good  and  great,  long  after  contempt 
for  the  foiled  demagogues  shall  have  subsided  into  forgetfulness.  Senator 
Hunter,  of  Virginia,  stands  prominently  among  those  gentlemen  who 
have  so  nobly  distinguished  themselves  for  that  nationality  of  character 
which  comprehensively  grasps  the  future  and  the  present--which  divests 
itself  of  local  and  sectional  prejudices — sees,  in  a  prosperous  whole,  the 
true  welfare  of  all  the  parts — comprehends  the  position  which  the  country- 
holds  among  the  nations  of  the  earth — feels  an  American  pride  in  the  lead 
it  assumes — and  justly  estimates  the  true  means  of  enlarging  and  promot- 
ing its  influence,  with  the  view  not  only  to  the  permanence  of  our  institu* 
tions,  but  for  the  proportionate  improvement  of  each  section  of  the  Union, 
and  the  advancement  of  every  race  of  men  within  itis  expansive  borders. 
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It  is,  therefore,  matter  of  congratulation,  that  a  large  body  of  our  most 
patriotic  citizens  have  sought  to  express  the  estimation  in  which  they  hold 
his  services,  as  in  the  following  correspondence : 

City  of  New-York,  10th  May,  1851. 

Hon.  B.  M.  T.  Huvtkk, 

Chairman  Finanee  Committeef 

Senate  United  Siatet. 

Dear  Sir, — We,  yoar  fellow-citizens  of  New-York,  feeling  a  lively  aenie  of  yoar 
active  iatelligeace  and  umectiooal  spirit  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance,  and 
particularly  as  regards  your  liberal  advocacy  of  the  establishment  of  a  branch  mint  in 
our  city,  so  important  to  the  financial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country  at  large, 
trust  that  you  will  allow  us  to  express  uur  sentiments  to  von  more  freely  in  person,  oy 
uniting  with  us  in  a  social  dinner  in  our  city,  on  the  26th  June,  or  at  such  other  time 
as  you  may  prefer. 

With  a  hi^h  appreciation  of  your  abilities  as  a  statesman,  and  your  qualities  as  a  man, 
we  shall  anxiously  await  your  comin" 


S- 


A  0  Kiogsland 

W  F  Havemoyer 

Brown  Bros.  &  Co. 

Isaac  Townsend 

Howland  &  Aspinwall 

J  D  P  Ogden 

T  Tileston 

Beuben  Withers 

Alex  T  Stewart  &  Co. 

Boouen,  Graves  &  Co. 

Peter  Cooper 

Francis  GrtflSn 

Henry  NicoU 

F  S  Latfarop 

Moses  Taylor 

Alsop  &  Cbauncey 

Mortimer  Livingston 

James  Brooks 

Goodhue  &  Co. 

E  K  Collins 

C  W  Lawrence 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co. 

August  Belmout 

Boorman,  Johnston  &  Co. 

W  8  Wetmore 

Fred  O  Foster 

Jno  S  Gilbert 

Beni  F  Camp 

M  C  Story 

S  L  H  Ward 

Jonas  F  Conklin 

Tlios  Jeremiah 

F  &  D  Fowler 

F  Morris 

Jacob  F  Oakley 

A  Vanderpool 

James  Kelley 

James  D  Bard 

Daniel  Dodge 

Rob't  T  Hawes 

J  HCook 

Carpenter  Sl  Vermilyea 

Geo  W  McLain 

WMead 


Aymar  &  Co. 

R  C  Wetmore  &  Co. 

N  L  &  Geo  Griswold  &  Co. 

J  S  Coddington 

George  Law 

Jacob  Little  &>  Co. 

£  B  Hart 

George  Briggs 

Pells  &.  Co. 

G  A  8ecor&  Co. 

R  H  Morris 

Drew,  Robinson  &  Co 

Beebe  &  Co 

P  R  Van  Rensselaer 

Hugh  Maxwell 

Charles  G  Carleton 

Sam'l  E  Sprools 

Seaman  &  Peck 

George  Barclay 

Henry  Coit 

R  Suydam 

A  H  v«  ard 

Wm  Smith  &  Son 

J  Phillips  Phcenix 

M  O  Roberts 

Edwin  Croswell 

S  Jaodon 

Westervelt  Sl  Mackey 

G  A  Conover 

Jos  Gutman 

Oscar  W  Sturtevant 

William  Tilden 

S  D  Dakin 

W  V  Brady 

Dennis  Mullins 

Jay  Jervis 

£zra  Smith 

Jos  Britton 

Patrick  Kellj 

Jedediah  Miller 

W  A  Dooley 

John  Van  Buren 

Thos  J  Bayaud 

Wm  Brugiere 


W  B  Maclay 

D.  Leavitt 

G  A  Worth 

Caleb  O  Halsted 

B  R  Winthrop 

Thos  Addis  Emmet 

Jas  Van  Nostrand 

J  H  Brower 

Shepherd  Knapp 

C  W  A  Rodgers 

Andrew  Mills 

NCEly 

Amos  F  Hatfield 

J  Campbell  Jr 

T  A  Palmer 

Horace  Waldo 

Joshua  L  Henry 

Robert  Kelly 

Wadsworth  &  Sheldon 

M  Morgan 

C  L  Coles 

Thos  C  Fields 

£  M  Brown 

Smith  &  Dimond 

Freeman  Hitcox 

Stillman,  Allen  &  Co. 

Isaac  V  Fowler 

Ward  &  Co. 

Daniel  D  Westervelt 

J  R  Whiting 

Joseph  Cornell 

Wesley  Smith 

J  L  Everitt 

George  Curtis 

C  P  Van  Ness 

Edmund  Driggs 

Warren  Chapman 

Geo  H  Franklin 

L  S  Jones  &  Co. 

Henry  Shaw 

James  Lee  &  Co. 

Gilbert  &  Johnson 

Theriou,  Maitlau  &  Co. 

J  Stanley  Milford  &  Co. 
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B  H  Lnrdam 
A  W  Craven 
B  Ludlow 
John  J  Cisco 
•Sam'l  De  La  Mater 
Jno  Falconer 
Jno  Greacen  Jr 
A  J  Bergen 
Daniel  E  Sickles 
T  W  Blatchford 
Henry  L  Fierson 
Richard  Warren 
W  F  Schmidt 
Weeks.  Kelly  &  Co. 
Clark  &  Coleman 


R  Diedericks 
J  Henry  Bates 
J  M  McLean 
Asa  Eld  rid  ^e 
Edward  Griffin 
Isaac  Randolph 
Wright  Hawkes 
Edward  Strahan 
P  V  Duflow 
Henry  Stanton 
Emanuel  Burckley 
D  Moran 
J  T  Vanderhoff 
Rob't  Bayard 
Fred  E  Gilbert 


Bam'l  G  Oomell  &  Co. 

Schmidt  &  Balchen 

Jos  Greenleaf 

Jas  Monroe 

Joo  L  O'SaUivan 

Wm  Jndson 

Eawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  9l 

Edson 
W  W  Woodworth 
C  C  Ronmage 
A  L  Montant 
Chauncey  D  Hnrd 
Wm  J  Campbell 
James  E  Kelly 
E  W  Clark,  Dodge  &  Qo. 


LoTDS,  EssBX  Co.,'  Va.,  May  28,  1851. 

Gentlemen — I  had  the  honor  to  receive  by  the  last  mail)  a  letter  of  invitation  to  a 
dinner  teodered  to  me  by  yourselves  and  others,  on  the  26th  of  next  June.  No  personal 
compliment  could  be  more  acceptable  to  me,  than  the  honor  yon  have  offered  me, 
npon  such  considerations  as  you  were  pleased  to  assign,  in  ^our  letter  of  invitation. 
I  should  be  especially  gratified  to  believe  that  I  had  contributed,  in  any  degree,  to 
promote  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  and  I  regret  to  be  constrained  to  say,  that 
the  estimate  you  have  placed  upon  my  poor  services  is  greater  than  they  deserve. 

If  I  supposed  it  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  testify  my  grateful  sense  of  your  kindness, 
I  would  lay  aside  almost  any  occupation  to  meet  you  when  you  propose;  bat  as  I 
believe  you  will  give  me  full  credit  for  sincerity  in  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  and 
as  I  have  pressing  engagements  at  home,  I  am  constrained  to  beg  most  respectfully  to 
be  e.xcusea  from  attending  the  dinner  to  which  you  have  invited  me.  I  feel  the  more 
free  to  do  this,  because  the  loss  will  be  mine,  not  yours.  It  would  have  given  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  have  availed  myself  of  such  an  opportunity  to  extend  my  personal 
acquaintance  in  your  city,  and  to  study,  from  actual  observation,  the  operation  of  the 
machinery  of  commerce  in  the  great  emporium  of  American  trade.  Whatever  ia 
connected  with  the  marvels  of  your  progress  hitherto,  and  whatever  concerns  the 
future  developement  of  your  great  commercial  resources,  are  matters  of  deep  interest 
to  me.  You  do  me  no  more  than  justice  in  attributing  to  me  a  desire  to  promote,  as 
far  as  I  can,  the  prosperity  of  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  I  believe  if  yoa 
touch  one,  you  affect  them  all,  and  that  all  are  concerned  in  the  prosperity  of  each. 
Especially  do  I  hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  duty,  as  it  ought  to  be  of  pride  with  the 
American  States,  to  afford  New- York  all  proper  facilities  to  win  the  {uace  which  she 
is  probably  destined  to  hold  as  the  great  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  extravagant  to  say,  that  the  tendencies  of  nations  are  changing,  and  their 
contests  are  destined  hereafter  to  consist  more  in  the  rivalries  of  the  arts,  than  in 
opposition  of  arms.  Certainly  there  has  been  no  period  in  human  historv,  when  com- 
mercial affairs  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  the  attention  of  mankincf,  and  none  in 
which  commercial  men  played  so  important  and  prominent  a  part.  Great  Britain,  with 
that  shrewdness  of  interest  which  characterizes  her  conduct  towards  other  nations, 
seems  to  have  given  early  evidence  of  her  sense  o  f  the  change  which  was  taking  place 
in  the  Theatre  of  human  rivalry  and  strife.  She  is  preparing,  if  not  already  prepared, 
for  the  conflict  She  has  thrown  down  the  glove  in  open  and  manly  defiance  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  challenged  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  a  contest  for  the  empire  of 
trade,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  To  all  appearance,  never  were  iairer  terms  of 
combat  proposed ;  she  has  laid  aside  the  whole  panoply  of  her  defensive  armor,  and 
stripped  her  productive  interests  of  everything  which  they  have  hitherto  worn,  by  way 
of  defence  or  protection.  She  has  provided  her  manufacturer  with  cheap  material  upon 
which  to  operate,  and  cheap  food  to  consume ;  she  has  given  her  ship  owner  cheap 
timber  with  which  to  build;  and  in  opposition  even  to  some  of  the  oldest  usages  of  her 
colonial  policy,  has  relieved  the  producer  from  the  pressure  of  heavy  taxation,  whenever 
it  was  practicable  to  do  so.  She  has  shown,  too,  the  utmost  skill  and  anxiety  in  making 
the  machinery  of  her  commerce  work  smoothly  and  easily.  If  a  screw  was  loose  it 
has  been  adjusted  ;  if  a  spring  ^ave  evidence  of  a  loss  of  elasticity  from  nndae  pressure, 
the  burthen,  if  possible,  was  diminished  or  removed  ;  and,  having  done  all  this,  she  has 
thrown  down  the  walls  which  were  built  to  guard  her  commerce,  and  invited  the 
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reet  of  the  world  to  participate  in  the  straggle  for  its  prize,    The  challenge  which  hw 
thus  been  given  will,   as  I  trust,   be  accepted ;  ^  and  I  soppose  I  may  say,  withoat 
having   imputed    to  me  an  nndae  share  of  national  vanitjr,  that  if  any  body  n 
able  to  take  up  John  Buirs  glove,  in  such  a  contest  as  this,  it  is  his  Brother  Jonatnan. 
Nor  do  I  disparage  the  just  claim  of  other  cities,  when  I  say,  that  in  this  conflict  we 
must  look  to  New- York  for  the  lead.    She  herself  is  already  givinj;  evidence  that  she 
accepts  her  destiny,  and  is  preparing  for  the  conflict.     Her  lines  or  magnificent  steam> 
ers,  if  they  do  not  girdle  the  earth,  at  least  spangle  the  ocean  in  more  directions  than 
one ;  her  commercial  enterprise  and  ambition  are  world-wide  in  their  extent.    In  anch 
an  undertaking  as  this,  may  all  good  omens  attend,  and  all  success  reward  her.    Jn 
snch  a  struggle,  she  has  a  right  to  expect  the  aid  of  every  American  legislator.    She 
may  justly  demand  all  proper  fiicilities  for  commerce,  the  whole  machinery  of  trade,  a' 
mint  withm  her  limits,  a  warehousing  system  adjusted  to  her  wants,  and  whatever  legi»> 
latioc  may  be  necessary  to  enable  her  to  maintain  a  free  commercial  competition  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.    If  human  ambition  should  take  this  new  direction,  or  rather  tsiko 
this  old  direction,  with  increased  zeal,  the  world  may  well  rejoice,  for  these  are  contests 
in  which  mankind  is  benefited,  no  matter  who  may  win.    To  us,  such  a  rivalry  may 
bring  a  double  blessing,  for  its  triamfihs  may  not  only  sive  ns  rich  rewards  abroad,  bat' 
lead  to  harmony  at  home.    If  American  ambition  ana  energy  can  find  full  occupation 
abroad,  it  may  fairly  be  hoped  that  the  fires  of  sectional  strife  will  bum  less  fiercely  at 
home.    The  development  of  moral  and  physical  resources  which  such  an  occnpation* 
most  give,  and  the  progress  of  truth,  would  perhaps  remove  some  of  the  old  antago- 
nisms, and  discover  new  harmonies  in  our  system.    The  very  creation  of  such  a  com- 
mercial emporium  as  your  city  must  then  become,  would  be  eminently  conservative  of 
pesce  abroad,  and  harmony  at  home ;  for  all  its  vast  interests  would  be  staked  to  some 
extent  on  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  wholly  upon  concord  at  home.    With  these  views, 
gentlemen,  you  may  well  suppose,  that  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperi^  of  yoar, 
city,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  its  growth  as  far  as  I  can.    To  understand  the 
wants  of  your  commerce,  I  bold  to  be  one  of  the  proper  cares  of  the  American  states 
man ;  for  around  that  centre  revolve  to  a  great  extent  the  commercial  interests  of  oar 
Union.     But  my  letter  has  grown  with  the  theme,  an  til  I  have  become  tedious,  and  I 
conclude  with  assurances  of  my  high  respect  and  profound  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
honored  me  with  so  public  a  mark  of  their  approbation. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  M.  T.  HUNTER. 


To  Meflsrs.  A.  G.  Kingsland, 
W.  F.  Havemeyer, 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 
Isaac  Townsend, 
Howland  Sl  Aspinwall, 
J.  D.  P.  Ogdeo, 
T.  Tileston. 
Reuben  Withers, 
A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co., 
Boonen,  Graves  &  Co., 
Peter  Cooper, 
Francis  Griffin, 
Henry  NicoU, 
F.  8.  Lathrop, 
Moses  Taylor, 
Alsop  &Chauncey, 
Mortimer  Livingston, 
James  Brooks, 
Goodhue  &  Co., 
C.  W.  Lawrence, 


To  MestTi.  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co., 
August  Belmont, 
Boorman,  Johnston  Sl  Oo., 
W.  8.  Wetmore, 
Aymar  &  Co., 
R.  C.  Wetmore  &  Co., 
N.  L.  &  G.  Gmswold  &  Co., 
J.  I.  Coddington, 
George  Law, 
Jacob  Little  &  Co., 
E.  B.  Hart, 
George  Briggs, 
Pells  &,  Co., 
C.  A.  Secor  &,  Co. , 
R.  H.  Morris, 
Drew,  Robinson  &  Oo., 
Bebee  Sl  Co., 
P.  R.  Van  Rensselaer,' 
B.  K.  Collins,  and  otheta.' 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

MoifET  continues  to  be  very  abundant  in  New- York,  as  well  as  in  most  cities 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  loaned  freely  at  4  a  5^  per  cent.  The  amount  of  money 
in  bank  continues  to  accumulate,  notwithstanding  that  circumstances  continue 
to  influence  a  large  exportation  of  gold,  which,  however,  flows  back  again  from 
the  ports  of  Europe  into  the  pockets  of  immigrants.  The  exports  of  coin  from 
this  port  from  April  5th  to  June  21st  inclusive,  were  as  follows : 

EXPORTS  or  eOLD  FROM  THE  PORT    OF  If  EW- YORK,  APRIL    dTH    TO   JUNE    QIST. 

Ettrop«.  Eni^and.  WettlDdiai.  TotaL 

United  States  gold.. 2,25 1,837 6,381.559 564.668 9,198,063 

"          "       dart..         1.986 7,000...- —      8,986 

'»       silver.  1,428,000 597,280 38,000 2,063,280 

Mexican  coin 229,195 350,000 43,450 622,645 

Foreign  silver 569,627 82,832 22,000 674,459 

"         gold 202,796 52,530 30.608 285.933 

DottbloonB —      —     541,288 541,288 


Total $4,683,440 $7,471.201 $1,240,014 $13,394,679 

The  shipment  of  the  new  gold  coins  forms  the  most  material  feature,  but  the 
mint  continues  to  supply  considerable  sums,  as  follows  : 

COINAGE   AT   NEW-ORLEANS    AND   PHILADELPHIA. 


-April. N  / ^May.- 


/ 

New-Orloana.  Philadelphia.  New-Orleaai.       ~  Philadelphia.  Total 

20  105,000 2,354,880 995,000 1,734,940 5,189,820 

10  261.000 211,790 135.000 266,950 878,740 

5  20,000 —   —   215,000 235,000 

2i 120,000 222,270 70,000 561,690 973.960 

1  80,000 387,118 —   422,682 893,800 


Gold 500,000 3,176,058 1.200,000 3,201,262 8,171.320 

Silver...    18,000 2,400 37,000 None 57,400 

The  total  coinage  for  the  Ave  months  is  $20,367,018,  against  $9,067,632  in 
the  same  months  last  year.  But  the  New-Orleans  mint  continues  to  supply 
much  larger  sums.  The  arrivals  of  specie  there  are  $7,321,000,  against 
$3,131,000  same  period  last  year,  and  the  coinage  has  reached  nearly 
$5,000,000. 

It  is  necessarily  the  case,  that  as  the  channels  of  circulation  have  become 
filled  with  gold  and  silver  coins,  in  addition  to  the  large  supplies  of  bank  paper 
which  are  coming  upon  the  market,  the  surplus  coins  will  flow  off  to  other 
countries,  as  cotton  and  tobacco,  with  other  products,  which  are  produced  in  ex- 
cess of  the  home  demand  for  consumption.  This  is  the  case  with  the  precious 
metals  to  a  greater  degree  than  other  products  of  industry,  because,  compara- 
tively, they  are  not  consumable.  It  is  true,  that  the  channels  of  circulation, 
by  a  proper  exercise  of  the  coining  power,  can  be  made  to  hold  a  much  larger 
quantity  when  the  pieces  struck  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  business.  To  do 
this,  however,  mints  at  the  proper  places  are  requisite. 

The   extraordinary  flow  of  the  precious  metals  to  Europe  produced  the 
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following  change   in   the   quantities  held  hy  the  hanks  of  the  three  cities, 
reduced  lo  dollairs : 

SIPBCIE  IZf  BANK  VAULTS  IN  NEW-TORK*  FARIS,  AND  IiONDON. 

New-York.  London.  PtU.  Tot^k 

Decemher25,  1848..  .$7,920.230 $73,143,717 $46,588.339 $127,652,281$ 

December  25,  1849..  .10,565,270 81,984,000 83,848,000 176,897,270 

December  25,  1850...  12,6 17, 000 73,324,216 93,003,476. 178,944,686 

Aprils,  1851 11,605,000 67,218,215 107,321,322 18M44,537; 

June  16,  1851 11.385,000 67,760,000 108,126.230 187,271,330 

At  the  latest  dates  there  were  signs  of  a  reflux  of  coin  to  England  ;  a  con- 
siderable reoiittance  of  gold  had  been  received,  and  the  coffers  of  the  French 
hank,  fortified  against  political  casualties,  began  to  overflow.  It  has  drawn 
from  the  commerce  of  the  world  in  three  years  sixty  millions  of  dollars — more 
than  G«lifornia  has  supplied  in  that  time — and  it  has  got  enough.  The  Cali- 
fornia supplies  will  continue,  and  the  chances  are,  that  gold  will  figure  as  high 
among  the. exports  of  domestic  produce  as  cotton.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
for  the  gold  which  leaves  the  country  we  get  goods. 

The  coinage  of  gold  at  Philadelphia,  with  the  arrivals  at  New-Orleans  for 
this  year,  compare  in  the  aggregate  with  the  exports  from  New- York,  thus :. 


1850.  1851. 

Coined  at  Philadelphia $9,067,682 $20,367,008 $ll,309,37(r 

Arrived  at  New-Orteaas 3,134,062 7,275,919 4,U1,857 

^^^^^mmmmm^mm^tm^  ^M^^^aMM-Wwav^  ■"■h^>m^m^pwmw^h««B 

Total $12,201,694 $27,642,927 $15,451,233 

Export  from  New-York 1,573,176 12,631,14a 11,057,972 

Thus,  even  the  apparent  supply  exceeds  the  exports;  but  the  quantity  which 
comes  back  from  Europe  is  eqaal  fully  to  one-half  the  export.  The  arri- 
val of  immigrants  at  New- York  from  January  to  June,  is  a  little  more  than 
100,000,  and  specie-brokers  estimate,  that  they  bring  on  an  average  $150  per 
head,  which  would  give  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  One-third  that  amount  will  bov 
50  per  ct.  of  the  exports.  The  demand  for  specie  to  ga  abroad  arose  from  visits  to- 
the  •*  World's  Fair."  Shipments  to  sell  abroad  at  a  premium  to  emigrants  to  this 
country,  disturbed  state  of  continental  currencies  by  government  action,  and  the. 
discredit  of  cotton  bills  by  reason  of  late  failures — all  these  circumstances  have 
aided  to  increase  the  demand  for  coins  for  remittance  at  a  time  when  the  impor- 
tations have  been  large. 

The  imports  at  the  port  of  New- York  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  present 
year,  .as  compared  with  the  aggregates  of  the  same  period  last  year,  were  aa 
follows : 

laiFOaTS  AT  TB£  PORT  OF  ITEW-TORK  FOR  FIVE  MONTHS. 

Specie.  Free.  Drj  Croods.  Dutiable.  Total. 

January 188,694 937,650 8,707,883 5,024,841 17,359,l0ft 

February..-.  164,031 1,208,036 8,110,140 1,331,867 19,864,075 

March 270,505 982,530 5,171,304 5,479,838 11,904,177 

April 521,665 555,386 3,671,348 4,874,836 9,623,235 

May 111,443 785,326 2,135,097 6.807,614 9,839,480 


Total,  *51.. $1,257,338....  $4,458,928. .,.$27 ,795.772,...  $23,518,996 $59,520,015 

"      '50..  5.901,979....   4,944,311....   24,528,282....  26,589.580....     61,964,142 
*«      *49..   1,986,595....   4,481,478....   17,464,447....    18,143,305....    42,075,825 
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The  specie  imports  were  in  some  degree  mixed  with  the  California  receiptt 
in  1849  and  1850,  so  that  the  figures  do  not  represent  the  jast  movement  of  the 
foreign  trade.  The  free  goods  have  not  varied  materially  from  that  of  1849, 
but  are  10  per  cent,  less  than  last  3'ear,  as  are  also  all  datiable  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  dry  goods,  which  have  been  larger  apparently ;  but  owing  to  the 
fact,  thatin  many  cases  they  have  been  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice,  it  is  probable  that 
the  losses  on  the  goods  consigned  will  reduce  the  aggregate  sum  to  be  paid  abroad 
to  an  amount  not  higher  than  the  import  value  of  last  year.  Sincfe  the  month 
of  May  the  quantities  of  dry  goods  arriving  has  been  less,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  and  the  chances  are,  that  the  imports  for  the  fall  will  be  circumscribed. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  that  as  far  as  these  goods  have  been  sold  to  the 
•country  the  payments  have  been  prompt,  but  at  such  rates  as  aflfbrd  little  en- 
couragement for  a  continuance  of  the  imports.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  case  in 
relation  to  Ohio  particularly,  that  although  the  debts  from  that  region  have 
been  pretty  well  paid  up,  it  has  been  through  the  agency  of  bank  loans,  which 
4ire  traveling  to  an  inordinate  extent.  They  are  as  follows,  distinguishing  the 
ithree  kinds  of  banks : 

OHIO  BARK  LOANS. 

Old  Banks.  Suta.  Independent.  Loam.  Total  CapitaL 

February,  1850. .$3,796.454.. .$10,364,377..  .$2,145.038. ..$16,305.879. ..$7,272,840 
August,  "  ...  3,556,602 ....  9,885,88 1 ....  2, 1 57,557 ....  1 5,600,040 ....  7,425, 17 1 
November.  "  ...3,829.112....  10^8 1,433.... 2.349.048....  17.059,593.... 7.4 89.009 
M«y,ia51 4,449,521.. ..11,994,120. ...2,710,724. ...19,154,366..-. 7.628.626 

The  loans  of  these  banks  since  August  last  have  increased  $3,500,000,  while 
the  capital  has  only  increased  at  all,  and  the  aggregate  of  loans  is  nearly  three 
times  the  capital.  The  proportion  of  loans  to  capital  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  New- 
York  and  Massachusetts,  is  as  follows  : 


Oiiio.  Indiana.  New^York. 

Loans $19,154,366 $4.124,886 $39,675,163 $27,954,063 

Capital 7,628,026 2,082,050 16,999,727 16,064.050 

The  loans  of  the  Ohio  Banks  are  twice  and  a  half  the  capital — a  higher  pro- 
portion than  is  reached  in  any  other  state — and  this  range  of  discounts  are  in- 
creasing, while  the  value  of  the  produce  of  that  region  is  low  in  this  market, 
under  extraordinary  competition  of  that  of  other  states.  It  would  seem  to  be 
the  case,  that  unless  produce  is  sent  forward  to  sell,  less  and  adequate  prices 
are  not  reached,  that  the  drafts  drawn  against  produce  are  met  by  accommoda- 
tion discounts  at  the  Ohio  banks — a  state  of  affairs  which  must  speedily  burst 
in  ruins.  The  exports  of  produce  from  the  United  States  at  prices  now  ruling, 
will  no  doubt  be  very  large.  The  export  of  flour  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  has  been  over  one  million  of  barrels,  against  one-third  that  quan- 
tity in  the  same  period  last  year ;  and  now,  when  under  the  considerable  sup- 
plies which  pour  down  from  the  canals,  prices  have  sunk  below  four  dollars,  with 
rising  prices,  and  abundant  steady  freights,  there  remains  no  room  to  doubt  of 
a  very  large  export  up  to  the  new  year;  and  while  the  supplies  on  the  sea-board 
may  be  diminished  by  the  small  remuneration  they  receive,  the  stock  here  will 
be  depleted  by  shipments;  thus  raising  the  price,  by  ^burning  the  candle  at  both 
enda. 
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The  exports  of  farm  produce  promise  well  for  the  coming  year  ;  and  in  order 
to  form  a  guide  to  the  prices  in  England,  we  have  compiled  a  weekly  table,  from 
oflScial  sources,  of  the  imports  int^  Great  Britain,  and  the  average  prices  for 
three  years,  as  follows : 

IMPORTS  AND  FRICKS  OT  WHEAT  IN  ENOLAIfD. 

Imports.  Average  prices  per  quarter. 


it 


Week.       1R50.      1851.      1849.  1850.      1851. 

January  4 31,709 99,306 47».  9d 39».  54 39«.  d<2. 

II 47,518 75,967 47  0  39  6  39  1 

18 31,973 60,732 46  5  39  10  38  9 

25 35,261 60,800 46  5  40  0  38  5 

February  1 38,515 82,873 45  7  40  2  38  2 

8 29.961 61.738 45  5  40  0  38  0 

15 16.783 54,635 45  8  39  8  37  11 

"    22 13,2S0 68.521 45  10  39  1  37  9 

March    1 21,321 53.012 45  10  38  8  37  7 

"    8 46697 51,058 45  10  38  5  37  5 

*«    15 33,742 106,553. 45  10  38  3  37  3 

**   22 31,460 111,240 45  8  38  1  37  2 

"   29 40.540 71J05 45  2  38  1  37  3 

April    5 53,333 78,105 44  10  38  1  37  5 

12 63,334 51,730 44  8  38  1  37  9 

•«    19 81.851 67,346 44  6  38  0  38  3 

23 49,840 68,825 44  8  37  10  38  7 

*•    30 53,983 56,865 45  0  37  8  38  9 

May     7 58.986 76,646 45  2  37  9  38  11 

14 40,937 107,863 43  3  33  0  38  10 

21 64..558 75,407 45  3  38  4  38  10 

28 67,863 51.514 45  4  38  9  38  9 


953,434....  1,591.876 

From  January  18  to  March  22,  the  averages  fell  from  38*9  to  37*2 — that  is 
to  say,  in  nine  weeks  to  19d.  per  quarter ;  and  they  recovered  that  fall  in  the 
subsequent  six  weeks.  At  the  close  of  April,  after  an  importation  of  1,280,44  6qrs. 
against  721,090  qrs.  in  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  the  averages  stood 
lid.  per  quarter  higher,  and  are  in  an  ascending  state.  The  importations  of  wheat 
into  England  arise  from  the  great  abundance  in  France,  and  the  accounts  now 
from  that  country  are  of  great  damage  to  the  growing  crop,  and  consequently  of 
advancing  prices.  Although  England  has  received  large  quantities  from  France, 
those  from  the  United  States  also  have  been  very  large  in  the  last  few  years — 
more  particularly  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present;  and  this  last  period  may 
very  properly  be  regarded  as  not  only  the  turning  point  for  agricultural  prices 
in  the  west  of  Europe,  but  also  of  manufactured  goods — resulting  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  revolutions  of  1848.  In  that  year  there  was  a  universal  disposi- 
tion to  get  rid  of  goods,  and  to  stop  production.  That  was  the  first  impulse  of 
the  pendulum,  and  in  the  following  year  great  activity  manifested  the  opposite 
oscillation.  Continental  goods  had  been  pushed  into  every  region  of  navigable 
seas  at  lower  rates,  and  the  stocks  thus  put  off  in  a  year  of  activity  left  a  scar- 
city when  political  quiet  allowed  a  renewal  of  the  trade  ;  and  in  l849-*50,  the 
production  has  been  so  great  as  to  glut  the  markets  of  the  world  with  both 
British  and  American  goods,  and  none  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  United 
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States.  The  losses  sustained  have  been  very  great ;  and  once  more  diminished 
production  marks  thp  opposite  oscillation.  The  surplus  goods  of  Europe  have 
beeir  poured  upon  us,  under  a  so-called  low  tariflT,  in  unprecedented  abundance  ; 
and  the  re-action  has  taken  place  without  having  in  any  degree  produced  finan- 
cial distress.  The  steady  currency  of  the  country  under  the  admirable  inde- 
pendent treasury  system  has  carried  it  safely  through  the  dangerous  crisis  con- 
sequent upon  the  over-production  of  goods  attending  the  re-action  from  the 
European  revolutions,  and  our  market  for  the  export  of  breadstuflfs  has  been 
maintained  in  the  face  of  the  low  prices  consequent  upon  the  ve- action  of  the 
famine  prices.  The  exports  of  breadstuff's  from  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  have  been  from  September  1  to  June  18 — ^in  four  years — as  foUow  : 

Corn,  Meal,  Wheat,  Floar^ 

*       bush.  bbla.  bath.  bbU. 

1848 2,056,053 83,471..... 215,139 155.224 

1849 6.751.514- 61,d34 956,419 726.979 

1850 4.316,145 5,702 430,329 307,867 

1861 1,567,096 4,277 944,176 1,018,672 

It  will  be  observed  that,  although  the  prices  in  England  have  this  year  been 
lower,  yet  the  quantities  sent  thither  have  very  much  increased — that  is  to  say, 
the  English  average  price  of  wheat  has  been,  since  January  this  year,  37s.  lOd. « 
last  year  it  was  39s.,  or  Is.  lOd.  higher ;  yet  the  United  States  has  sent  thither 
5,500,000  bushels  wheat  against  only  1,800,000  last  year  at  the  higher  price. 
If  now,  with  ample  means  of  transportation,  the  prices  in  western  Europe  have 
been  at  their  minimunh  the  future  promises  very  large  markets  for  the  produce 
of  our  formers. 

And  the  English  dates,  down  to  the  middle  of  June,  produced  very  active 
shipments  of  breadstuffs  from  New- York,  with  advancing  freights.  The  re- 
turns of  the  shipments  of  gold,  breadstuffs  and  cotton,  of  which  the  price,  after  a 
considerable  fall,  shows  signs  of  again  rising,  will  continue  to  act  favorably  upon 
the  government  finances. 

When  the  subject  of  the  government  finances  is  under  discussion,  it  is  useful 
to  recur  frequently  to  the  views  and  facts  furnished  by  those  who  have  been  in 
charge  of  that  department,  in  order  the  more  readily  to  distinguish  between  the 
designs  of  party  and  the  enunciation  of  logical  deductions  from  the  operation  of 
sound  principles.  Thus  the  party  which  succeeded  the  brilliant  administration 
of  Mr.  Polk  attempted  undisguised ly  to  swell  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment in  every  possible  way,  in  order  to  afibrd  a  pretext  for  exacting  more  taxes 
from  the  labor  of  the  country,  thus  enhancing  the  patronage  of  the  government, 
not  only  through  the  expenditure,  but  by  means  of  the  interests  which  shared 
with  the  government  the  tribute  exacted  from  labor.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
usual  estimate  is  correct,  that  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  goods  consumed  in  the 
country  are  imported,  and  that  the  price  of  all  is  raised  to  the  consumer  for  the 
protection  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  proportion  of  the  tariflf,  then  for  every 
dollar  of  customs  which  the  government  receives,  the  manufacturing  interests 
which  it  protects  receive  $9  from  the  consumers.  Hence  the  $40,000,000, 
which  the  government  drew  from  customs  in  1850,  was  the  means  of  taking 
from  labor  $360,000,000  to  swell  the  profits  of  capital ;  and  the  result  of  such 
injustice  is  manifest  in  England,  where,  after  150  years  of  protection,  the  pauper 
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condition  of  the  laboring  millions  affords  so  awful  a  contrast  to  the  vast  wealth 
of  the  few,  as  to  extort  a  cry  of  horror  from  those  who,  on  occasion  of  the 
World's  Fair,  visited  £ngland  for  the  first  time.  Most  truly  did  Mr.  Walker, 
in  his  report  for  1848,  state,  (page  7) — "  The  adoption  of  high  tariffs  is  a  war 
upon  labor,'*  recognizing  the  true  principles  of  national  prosperity.  He  stated, 
(page  3 :) 

*^This  statement  shows  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  June,  1849,  of 
$2,853,694  ;  and  a  balance  in  the  treasury  an  the  30th  June^  1850,  of  $5,040,*- 
542." 

In  the  following  year  came  Mr.  Meredith,  with  his  large  expenditures  and 
projected  loans ;  and  in  his  report  for  1849  he  states,  (page  6  :) 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  estimated  a  deficit  on  the  1st  July  next  of 
$6,828,121,  and  on  the  1st  July,  1851,  of  $10,547,092— making,  in  the  whole, 
an  estimated  deficit  of  $16,375,214  to  be  provided  for,  arising  from  the  expenses 
of  the  war  and  treaty  with  Mexico.*' 

Last  year  came  Mr.  Corwin,  with  his  schemes  and  queries.  He  informs  us 
that  the  balance  in  the  treasury,  July,  1850,  was  $6,604,544,  falsifying  Mr. 
Walker,  and  showing  a  difference  of  over  twelve  millions  from  Mr.  Meredith's 
estimate.  He  estimates  the  customs  duties  for  the  year  1 851  at  $45,000,000, 
and  the  money  on  hand  July  1,  1851,  at  $458,996.  We  now  come  to  the  ac- 
tual customs  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  year  elapsed,  and  the  amount  of 
money  on  hand,  as  follows  : 

UlflTiP  BTATXS    RIVMUES   PROM  JULT   TO   MAT,  INCLUIIVB,  AiCD    CASH  BALANCE. 

July  to  June.  Cttstoms.  Cash  in  treaiury* 

1850 $36,618,490 $8,989,382 

1851 44,349,063 14,259,274 


iDcrease 7,730,573 5,269,892 

This  is  an  average  amount  of  customs  equal  to  $4,400,000  per  month,  a  con- 
tinuance of  which  for  June  would  give  nearly  $49,000,000  as  the  customs  reve- 
nue for  the  year,  leaving  a  large  balance  in  the  treasury,  and  enabling  the  Sec- 
retary to  issue  his  notice  for  paying  off  on  the  9th  August  next  the  five  per  cent, 
stock  of  1846,  which  was  issued  in  payment  of  the  four  and  five  instalments  of 
the  old  Mexican  claims,  due  in  April,  1844.  The  amount  is  $303,573.  Thus, 
instead  of  a  loan  of  $16,000,000  to  meet  a  deficient  revenue,  the  old  loans  are 
paid  off  as  they  fall  due  to  the  extent — including  the  Mexican  indemnity  and 
claims,  and  that  payable  in  August — of  nearly  $7,000,000,  leaving  a  large  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury.  This  is  a  result  that  must  '*  puzzle  that  Philadelphia 
lawyer." 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  men  who  are  so  shrewd  about  selling  out  their 
own  claims  upon  the  treasury  at  good  round  sums,  making  such  good  bargains 
out  of  the  treasury,  should  be  so  very  blundering  about  making  bargainsybr  the 
treasury.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Corwin,  estimated  (page  21)  that  the  California 
mines  would  yield  fifty  millions  per  annum,  and  that  out  of  that  we  might  be 
able  to  export  annually  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions,  which,  added  to  one  hundred 
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and  fifty-two  millions  of  other  products — which  he  assamed  as  the  maximom 
export — would  make  one  hundred  and  sixty- five  millions.     He  then  says : 

**  If  the  present  rate  of  duties  he  applied  to  that  amount,  we  should  receive 
from  the  customs  only  $37,950,000,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  required  for  tb* 
present  and  succeeding  years,  would  fall  short  of  the  estimates  for  the  cuxrenj: 
year  by  a  fraction  over  seven  millions.*' 


He  does  not  quite  ask  for  a  new  loan,  but  wants  to  increase  the  taxes  so  as 
to  make  consumers  of  goods  pay  more  into  the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  Gal- 
phin  claims,  and  also  into  the  pockets  of  the  corporate  millionaires. 

If  the  California  mines  yield  fifty  millions  per  annum,  why  may  it  not  all  be 
exported  after  the  channels  of  circulation  are  full  ?  After  we  have  got  enougb 
to  circulate,  the  remainder  has  no  value,  except  in  the  exchange  for  consumable 
articles — ^unless  Mr.  Corwin  wants  to  pave  the  streets  with  it. 

The  imports  for  the  present  year  of  dutiable  goods  will  be  very  nearly  two 
hundred  millions,  and  the  rates  of  exchange  show,  independent  of  collateral  and 
anomalous  causes,  no  adverse  balance  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  remain  very  nearly 
the  actual  par,  and  money  rather  increases  in  abundance  at  all  the  commercial 
centres. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  of  great  natural  wealth,  generally  distributed  among 
an  enterprising  people,  a  great  deal  of  money  may  be  extracted  from  them  by 
high  rates  of  taxation  ;  but  those  rates  of  taxation  will  depress  the  general  trade, 
and  make  the  products  of  industry  less  productive,  while  they  enhance  the  pro- 
portion of  wealth  which  the  protected  capital  draws  from  the  producing  many. 
In  extracting  a  revenue  from  consumers  through  the  agency  of  indirect  taxes, 
the  object  should  be  to  raise  it  from  as  large  an  amount  of  trade  as  possible, 
^hus  we  may  compare  the  year  1831,  or  **  twenty  years  ago,*'  with  the  official 
iceturns  for  1850,  and  the  estimates  for  1851 : — 

Domeatie  DntfaUe  DntiM.  DqUm 

exporU.  importfl.  p«r  el. 

1831 $61,277,057 $89,734,499 $36,596.118 40| 

1850 136,946,912 155,427,936 39,668.686 25| 

^$^1 170,000,000 192,000,000 48,000,000 25 

The  export  value  is  that  of  the  invoices  cleared  at  the  custom-house  here  ; 
tj^e  import  value  is  that  of  the  foreign  cost.  Now  36,000,000  of  dollacs  extract- 
ed in  1831  from  12,000,000  of  souls,  who  sold  only  $61,000,000  of  produce,  waa 
^  far  heavier  burden  than  839,000,000  extracted  from  23,000,000  of  souls,  who 
fold  8137,000,000  in  1850:  that  is  to  say,  in  1830  the  exports  of  the  country 
were  $5  per  head,  and  the  tax  $3  per  head — difference  82.  In  1850  the  exports 
lyere  86  per  head,  and  the  tax  8  1  75 — difierence  in  favor  of  producer,  84  25. 
But  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  matter.  If  the  duty  imposed  for  the  protection 
of  manufacturers  has  the  effect  they  desire,  and  compels  the  consumers  to  pay 
9LS  much  more  for  the  home  articles  as  the  amount  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
competing  foreign  one,  and  the  proportion  of  these  latter  is  admitted  to  be  one- 
t^ird  of  the  whole  consumption,  although  the  census  of  1840  should  be  only 
Qne-fifth,  then  the  tribute  paid  by  productive  industry  to  manufacturing  capital 
f^ounted  in  that  year  to  873,192,236.     The  account  stands,  then,  thus— 1831 : 
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Am«tn»t  **'®  dniles,  Amount  ptSA 

AnooBi.  par  cent  bjcousttmera. 

Importe $89.734.499 40| $36,596,118 

Home  goods 179,468,998 401 73,192,23fiL 

Total $269,203,497 $109,788,354 

Nuw  the  tribute  to  manufactarers  and  the  tax  of  the  government  amount  to 
4$109,788,354.  The  rate  of  duty  was  then  reduced  to  25  per  cent.,  and  the  im- 
ports have  doubled.    The  accotmt,  then,  stands  thus— 1851 : 

Duty,  rate.  Aiuram. 

Importe $192.000,000 „ 25 $48,000,000 

Home  goods 200,000,000 25.., 50,000,000 

Total...- $392,000,000 $98,000,000 

Thus  the  government  gets  twelve  millions  more  money,  and  the  people  pay 
nearly  twelve  millions  less^  at  the  same  time  they  export  three  times  as  much  pro- 
duce. If  the  profit  on  sixty-one  millions  exports  is  estimated  at  twelve  mil- 
lions, that  on  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  may  be  put  at  thirty-five  mil- 
lions. Thus  they  make  twenty-three  millions  more  profit,  and  pay  twelve 
millions  less  tribute — ^making  thirty-five  millions— while  the  government  gets 
twelve  millions  more  revenue.  It  is  thus  that  comparative  freedom  of  trade 
counteracts  that  tendency  of  capital  to  accumulate  in  a  few  hands  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many,  which,  during  150  years  of  protection  in  England,  produced 
that  state  of  things  that  strikes  the  stranger  with  horror  when  he  visits  their 
cities  for  the  first  time  :  Under  a  diminished  tariflf,  the  disparity  in  the  prices 
between  foreign  and  home  productions  is  less,  and  the  tribute  thus  levied  by 
law  upon  consumers  for  the  benefit  of  capital  is  less.  The  profits  of  agricultu- 
ral producers  by  means  of  larger  sales  are  greater,  and  the  expense  of  encour- 
aging manufactures  is  less;  consequently,  labor  retains  to  itself  a  larger  portion 
of  what  it  has  itself  produced.  Capital  complains  because  it  accumulates  less 
rapidly ;  but  the  silent  prosperity  of  the  many  manifests  itself  in  general  con- 
tent. The  financial  evils  attributed  to  the  operation  of  low  tariffs,  belong  ex~ 
clusively  to  the  credit  system,  operated  upon  by  high  tariffs.  The  high  tariffs 
of  1828,  by  checking  importations,  produced  an  unnatural  state  of  the  exchanges, 
on  which  the  bank-paper  system  expanded  rapidly  under  the  spur  of  the  politi- 
cal struggles  of  the  late  national  bank,  causing  prices  to  rise  on  a  paper  basis, 
encouraging  imports,  and  discouraging  exports.  This  cannot  now  happen* 
The  admirable  independent  treasury  system  preserves  that  specie  test  of 
prices  which  neither  permits  of  an  unnatural  elevation  in  the  value  of  imported 
goods,  nor  prevents  an  excess  of  produce  from  finding  such  a  level  as  stimulates 
exports  until  the  surplus  is  sold* 
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William  Howitt  is  a  pleaBant  book-maker.  Witbont  any  originality,  depth  of  idea, 
or  other  prominent  or  peculiar  featurOi  he  ia  a  racy  collector  and  arranger  ;  a  well- 
atored  gossip,  a  rather  industrions  reader,  an  admirable  road-side  talker,  with  a  man- 
ner comprehensiye,  flowing,  hearty,  sometimes  rich  in  illustration,  and  always  genially 
egotistic.  Leigh  Hunt  has  a  happy  vein  of  egotism — Ho  wilt's,  while  it  is  less  happy* 
IS  more  self-important.  The  latter  says  things  more  with  Quaker  strength  than  epi- 
curean polbh ;  while  Lamartine*s  egotism  is  equally  polished  and  obtrusive. 

In  the  same  respect  as  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  a  literary  portrait  painter,  Mr.  Howitt  is  a 
literary  landscape  gardener — in  some  instances  a  landscape  pmnler.  And  he  doeg 
paint  a  landscape  in  words — its  clustering  foliage,  rich  and  heavy,  when  the  summer  i* 
gliding  into  autumn ;  its  genial  sky  tinged  with  a  warm  glow,  like  a  half  conadoua 
beauty  in  the  presence  of  her  admirer ;  the  brown  hills  floating  in  a  sultry  purple  vapor, 
like  rich  grapes  in  a  cup  of  wine ;  or  Wordsworth's  matter-of-fact  surrouuded  with 
Coleridge's  thoughts.  The  streamlet  in  the  foreground  whimpering  along  the  edges, 
and  laughing  over  the  stones  and  pebbles  like  youngsters  gamboling  at  leap-frog — and 
the  distant  homestead,  with  shining  gable  in  judicious  relief,  and  the  blue  smoke  melt- 
ing off  into  the  limber  ash  trees  and  sheltering  elms  behind — such  a  landscape  can  he 
paint  with  almost  the  richness  of  color  and  condensed  variety  of  a  Wilson,  while  his 
&rm-yard,  and  coiintry  lads  and  lasses,  with  their  yellow  hair,  laughing  eyes,  and  rosy 
cheeks,  remind  one  ot  Gainsborough  and  Morland.  After  he  has  presented  you  with 
the  tout  tiuemble  of  his  landscape,  he  takes  you  through  every  green  lane,  through  his 
every  favorite  copse,  down  by  the  hedge  side,  and  up  the  mountain,  to  tell  you  of  the 
primrose,  and  the  sweet  briar,  and  the  woodbine,  and  the  forget-me-notf .  and  blue  bells, 
or  the  honeysuckle,  blue  campanula,  white  convolvulus,  or  the  orange  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash.  He  brings  you  to  listen  to  the  first  coo  of  the  ring-dove  in  March,  or 
the  flying  twitter  of  the  swallow  in  August — to  look  at  the  tawny-breasted  king* 
fisher  flitting  along  the  river  bank  in  May,  or  the  welcome  red-breast  in  December. 

When  we  had  finished  glancing  through  his  last  work,  **  The  Country  Year  Book.** 
and  while  yet  the  pictures  of  favorite  spots  in  his  country  were  in  our  **  mind's  eye," 
and  while  we  grew  young  again  thinking  over  early  days  and  scenes  in  our  own,  we 
relit  our  pipe  and  smoked  ourself  into  a  forgetfuluess  of  the  present,  and  the  winds  that 
shook  our  brown  curls  at  eighteen,  fanned  our  forehead  again,  and  the  burly  echoes 
that  answered  our  halloos  through  the  glen,  awoke  on  the  tympanum  of  the  mountain 
solitude  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever. 

We  were  young  again — a  manly  likeness  of  our  boy,  D.  P.,  junior,  who  sits  yonder  by 
the  stove,  busy  in  delight  over  **  Gulliver's  Travels,"  and  wondering  why  his  school 
geography  does  not  say  something  of  the  kingdoms  of  Lilliput  and  Brobdignag,  for  he  hat 
in  vain  sought  out  their  whereabouts.  Well,  we  were,  say,  an  eighteen  years'  like- 
ness to  him,  and  we  dwelt  on  one  of  the  hill-sides  of  a  glorious  valley.  A  wild  river» 
hissing  and  sparkling  like  fresh  champaigne,  wound  through  its  centre,  and  from  which 
at  either  side  the  land  rose,  first  in  sloping  table  lands,  and  then  in  rough  and  barren 
grandeur.  A  green  and  yellow  verdure  plaided  its  way  nearly  half-way  up  several  of 
the  hills  around— one  or  two  were  groen  to  the  summit  at  stated  seasons,  while  others, 
the  loftiest,  rose  rough,  brown  and  gloomy  into  the  very  sky.  Oft  have  we  watched 
the  sun  dying  off  behind  the  western  hills,  and  bronzing  the  summit  of  the  taller  onea 
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with  the  hue  of  the  red  man,  or  its  native  mountaineer ;  and  in  the  rooming,  we  have 
often  thought  of  the  fair  face  of  Detdemoua  reclining  on  the  brown  shoulder  of  the  Moor 
Othello,  as  the  beautiful  clouds,  clear  as  porcelaiu,  dimpled  their  fullness  resting  on 
the  mountain's  breast.  Up  through  the  valley,  an  occasional  clump  of  trees  denoted 
where  the  tiller  of  the  soil  pitched  nis  camp,  and,  enjoying  his  health  and  mountain  air, 
felt  a^  happy  in  his  cabin  as  if  it  was  the  stateliest  city  palace.  We  felt  much  happier ; 
and  the  humble  farmer  would  feel  so  too,  had  be  our  bitter  experience.  Here  in  our 
mouutain  solitude  have  we  studied  Milton — here  have  we  ranged  the  armies  of  Para- 
dise and  perdition,  and  viewed  the  war  for  eternal  life.  Here  have  we  almost  wor- 
shipped Lucifer  for  his  daring  and  ambition.  You  know,  saintly  reader,  youth  is  am- 
bitious and  daring,  and  it  was  less  our  fault  than  Milton's.  We  loved  Eve  then — rash 
youth — and  if  sh  >  had  offered,  would  have  eaten  as  many  apples  as  it  is  recorded  gave 
Swift  the  illness  from  which  he  never  recovered.  We  don't  mean  to  say  that  he 
means  would  have  effected  the  end  any  way  the  more  particular,  for  in  both  instances, 
that  of  Swift's  basketful,  and  Adam's  single  one,  the  eating  was  irreparable ;  but  we 
mean  to  say,  a  bushel  of  pippins  should  never  have  measured  our  passion  for  the  first 
woman.  The  **  sin  of  ournrst  parents"  is  a  standing  theme  for  popular  wail,  but  Dud- 
ley Perkins  doubts  very  much,  if  our  last  parents  were' in  Eden,  that  any  serious  altera* 
tion  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Here,  in  this  valley  home  of  the  turning  f>oint  of  our  life,  have  we  lived  in  the  glorious 
air-castles  of  imagination — in  fabrics  Miltonic,  Dantesque,  Byronic,  till  it  became  almost 
a  transition  to  some  purgatorial  world,  when  we  had  to  enter  into  the  strifes,  turmoil 
and  unhealthy  prose  of  what  is  termed  civilized  life.  Cruel,  heartless  existence  !  And 
there  was  one,  fair  reader,  who  dwelt  |in  my  aerial  palace-houses,  who  looked  on  the 
wild  brocken  through  the  eyes  of  a  poetess,  and  gave  a  dreamy  reality  to  the  mansions 
we  conjointly  raised  for  the  shelter  of  our  love.  Who  worship  ed  nature  with  me  till 
her  heart  was  as  simple  and  as  grand  as  heaven's  productions  ever  are.  Who,  when  she 
wished  to  view  herself,  looked  at  me,  for  I  reflected  her — and  in  her  alone  I  saw  myself. 
The  same  grass  which  bent  not  beneath  her  feet  in  its  eagerness  to  touch  it  as  she  trip- 
ped along,  kissed  mine,  for  that  1  followed  her  as  much  as  to  whisper,  "  God  speed." 
And  I  always  thought  the  rough  breeze  coming  off  the  mountains  was  a  messenger  of 
love,  when  he  twined  her  raven  tresses  and  my  brown  locks  as  I  sheltered  her  from  his 
kiss,  or  lifted  her  over  some  mimic  cascade  or  ambitious  bramble.  Those  were  the 
*'  Paul  and  Virginia"  days  of  our  existence.  How  fair  she  was,  how  graceful !  Perkins 
dare  not  task  his  heart  to  describe  her  at  this  far  date,  when  his  head  is  gray  unto 
whiteness,  and  his  limbs  unsteady.  He  has  already  thought  too  much  on  such  a  tender 
subject,  and  must  take  refuge  in  the  world  of  words.  Like  most  unfortunate  men,  that 
which  harasses  his  feelings  most  he  loves  to  dwell  upon.  But  mirth  can  divert,  though 
it  cannot  annihilate ;  and  Dudley  Perkins.  LL.D.,  has  for  his  motto  the  Italian  proverb : — 
<*  A  hundred  years  of  melancholy  will  not  pay  a  farthing  of  debt."  Experientia  docet. 
It  is  a  good  one.  Under  the  head,  "  The  Old  Lodge  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  Howitt  dis- 
courses thus: — 

"  Away!  but  whither?  To  the  Old  Lodge  of  Queen  Bess.  Old  Lodse,  we  salute 
thee  for  thy  venerable  antiquity ;  but  we  owe  thee  no  respect  as  the  one-time  resort  of 
the  boasted  virgin  queen  !  No  !  We  revere  not  the  den  of  the  assassin — we  have 
uo  wo.'*Bhipfor  the  hand  of  the  murderer,  whether  clad  in  royal,  or  in  ragged  apparel. 
Fob!  The  blood  of  a  queen  and  of  a  cousin  is  on  the  hands  of  that  wretched  old 
woman !  Let  the  interested  courtier  doff  his  hat,  and  fling  his  mantle  in  the  way  of 
that  ancient  hag,  and  Jezebel.  We  owe  more  respect  to  hat  and  mantle,  and  to  our  own 
self,  than  thus  to  desecrate  them!  Foh!  She  thought  Sir  Amias  Paulett  a  dainty  fel- 
low, because  he  would  not  take  off  her  captive  cousin  privily  at  her  command.  She 
kept  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  as  her  royal  commission  of  murder  at  Berwick.  She  imprisoned 
and  ruined  poor  Secretary  Davison  as  her  scapegoat,  for  the  foul  murder  of  her  captive 
rival.  Shall  I  lift  my  hand  to  do  the  royal  tigress  homage  T  The  bloody  stump  of  the 
printer  who  dared  to  print  a  pamphlet  against  her  projected  Spanish  marriage  rises  up 
and  warns  me.  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ;  and  all  those  who  have  painted  thee,  as  a 
noble  mother  in  Israel." 

"  Hewitt's  Book"  is  a  very  pleasant  one.  He  is  a  first-rate  gossipper  about  the 
country.  When  I  read  a  few  pages  of  him,  I  almost  catch  the  fragrance  floating  off 
the  wild  thyme  and  sweet  meadow— and  hear  the  little  birds  twittering  and  love- 
making  about  the  corn.  It  makes  me  melancholy — for  it  brings  back  youth  and  joy, 
and  I  never  can  reach  those  early  days  without  passing  over  a  stygian  era— -a  gloomy, 
comfortless,  solitary  moor  with  nought  to  cheer,  but  every  thing  and  every  thought  on 
and  about  it  depressing  and  rayless. 
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ITALIAN  OPERA,  CASTLE  GARDEN. 

The  principal  operas  performed  during  the  month  have  been,  **  Lucia  dt 
Laipmermoor,"  ^'  Don  Giovanni,*'  '*  Lucvezta  Borgia,'*  '*  La  Favorita,"  and 
*•  Marino  Faliero."  The  last  was  never  hefore  performed  in  New- York. 
All  must  admit  that  It  was  a  triumph — a  finer  opera  has  never  been  presented 
to  the  American  public.  Marini,  as  the  Doge,  won  for  himself  a  great  reputa- 
tion, making  the  part  his  own ;  Beneventano,  as  Israel^  and  Truffi-Benedetti, 
as  EUnat  maintain  their  popularity.  We  would  allude  more  fully  to  this  opera, 
did  our  space  allow  it;  but,  as  it  is,  can  only  mention  the  duett  and  chorus  al 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  act,  and  the  grand  finale,  as  being  the  finest  por- 
tions of  '*  Faliero.**  Concerning  "  Don  Giovanni,**  the  musical  critics  are  waging 
war :  one  side  insists  that  Marini's  personation  of  Leporello  has  in  it  too  much 
buffoonery,  and  the  other  side  maintains  a  contrary  opinion.  We  will  not 
strive  to  settle  their  quarrel,  but,  for  our  own  part,  will  say  that  the  opera, 
Marini  included,  gave  us  great  satisfaction.  Max  Maretzek  deserves  much 
credit  for  his  untiring  efforts,  and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  will  be  amply 
rewarded. 


BROADWAY  THEATRE. 

The  principal  attraction  during  the  month  has  been  the  grand  spectacle 
"Azael,  the  Prodigal.'*  It  is,  we  believe,  a  translation  from  the  French,  and, 
as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  version  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  The  scenery  is  very  ele- 
gant, although  marks  of  baste  may  easily  be  traced  ;  the  ballet  and  groupings 
were  quite  picturesque.  Its  poetical  merits  are  beyond  what  we  usually  find  io 
si)ectncleA.  Miss  Anderton,  Mrs.  Abbot,  and  Mr.  Conway,  support  the  princi- 
pal characters. 


NIBLO'8  GARDEN. 

Daring  more  than  twenty  years  Niblo's  Garden  has  been  one  of  the  chief  attFactkfls 
of  the  city  of  New- York.  Its  performances  have  always  been  of  a  high  character, 
and.  for  many  years,  the  establishment,  under  the  control  of  Mr.  William  Nibln,  has 
held  the  first  rank  among  the  pablic  amusements  of  the  metropolis.  The  able  manager 
has  held  a  sitaation  in  the  pablic  esteem  similar  to  that  occupied  physically  by  the 
garden.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  "out  of  town/'  but  a  point  of  atiractioQ;  the 
dwellings  of  the  citizens  have  gradually  passed  ii,  and  spread  npon  the  upper  portioa 
of  the  island,  until  the  garden  is  *'  down  town,*'  but  a  greater  point  of  attraction  than 
ever.  60  it  has  been  with  the  performances ;  they  have  always  presented  the  highest 
amnsement  for  the  less  fashionable  classes,  without  ever  losing  the  recognition  of  the 
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highest  fashion.  Whether  the  Ravel  family,  or  the  Boasneta,  or  Dnrton'a  admirable 
compauy,  occapy  the  stage,  the  same  brilliant  and  crowded  assemblage  graces  the  bean* 
tiful  building  erected  upon  the  site  of  that  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  since.  During 
the  present  summer  the  Ravel  family  and  Barton*s  company  of  comedians  play  on  aUer» 
nate  nights  of  each  week.  Gabriel  Bavel,  afVer  many  years  retirement,  has  again  ap> 
peered  with  more  than  his  wonted  eelat.  On  the  front  of  the  lot  formerly  occupied 
by  the  garden  exclusively,  Mr.  Niblo  haa  erected  a  block  of  buildings,  which  forms 
one  of  the  chief  architectural  ornaments  of  the  city.  Its  symmetryi  beauty,  and 
general  appearance,  has  scarcely  an  equal  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union. 


BROUGHAM'S  LYCEUM. 

• 

As  the  city  of  New-York  swells  in  numbers  of  residents,  and  experiences  an  annually 
increasing  indux  of  strangers,  not  ooly  the  variety,  but  the  style  of  amuAements,  re- 
quires maltipHcation ;  and  Mr.  Brougham,  with  much  enterprise,  detected,  not  only 
the  want,  but  the  mode  of  meeting  it  Single-handed,  end  backed  by  nothing  but  his 
energy  and  popularity,  he  purchased  a  site  and  built  a  theatre,  which,  from  the  start, 
was  successful,  and  has  been  since  gaining  upon  public  esteem.  The  manager  him- 
self, a  most  successful  "  playwright,"  is  indefatigable  in  the  production  of  novelty,  and 
has  a  happy  manner  of  working  up  the  foibles,  follies  and  fallacies  of  the  day  into 
most  amusing,  satirical  sketches,  which  please  without  fatiguing,  and  hit  without 
wounding.  This  style  of  things  seems  to  penetrate  through  the  **  heavy  business"  of 
the  latter  ages,  and  reach  the  classic  era,  when  existing  men- and  manners  were  corw 
rectly  reflected  by  the  mimic  art. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Bhakspeark's  Dramatic  Works.  With  Introductory  Remarks  and  Notes,  Original 
and  Selected.     Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

This  magnificent  edition  has  been  increased  beyond  the  compass  of  the  original 
plan,  by  the  addition  of  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  groat  poet.  To  facilitate  the 
completion  of  Shakspeare^s  Works,  the  publishers  thought  it  advisable  to  issue  the 
Poems  in  three  large  Parts— each  one  containing  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  ave- 
rage of  the  preceding  numbers.  The  present  number,  contaiuing  Nos.  39-40-41,  with 
a  beautiful  portrait  of  Desdemonn,  forms  the  first  of  this  series. 

The  next  number  will  contain  a  magnificent  vignette  title  page,  now  engraving, 
from  an  original  design  by  Billings. 

The  third,  and  concluding  part,  will  contain  a  splendid  engraving  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
as  the4ragio  muse,  from  the  celebrated  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Thr  Partrknon:  Containing  Original  Characteristic  Papers.  By  living  American 
Authors,  Illustrated  by  Daney,  Billings,  Wallen,  Wade,  Croome,  Kirk,  and  othera. 
New-York :  Loomis,  Griswold  &  Co. 

Mr.  Griswold  has  labored  long  and  well  in  the  cause  of  American  literature,  and 
has,  in  the  general  effect  of  his  works,  done  much  to  consolidate  and  nationalize  it. 
T  his  new  work,  now  presented  to  the  public,  we  doubt  not  will  have  an  importaa 
inflaence  in  the  same  direction,  thereby  rivalling,  we  hope,  both  ia  importance  and 
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daration,  ita  Athenian  prototype.  The  design  is  a  magnificent  one,  and  the  fint 
nnmber^  in  its  execation,  well  sustains  the  design.  Each  living  American  anthor 
contribates  a  gem  in  his  pecniiar  style.  It  is  superbly  printed,  in  quarto  form,  accom- 
panied with  illnstrations  in  the  best  style  of  American  art,  and  subscribed  with  the 
foe  HmiU  autographs  of  each  author.  The  number  ot  writers  is  large,  and  the  engra- 
vings will  reach,  for  the  volume,  200  in  number,  of  which  50  are  full  page  size,  in  tint. 
A  splendid  frontispiece,  title>page,  with  comprehensive  index  to  authors,  artists,  and 
engravers,  will  accompany  the  12th  number,  which  will  complete  the  volume.  The 
price  is  $1  per  number,  or  $9,  in  advance,  for  the  volume. 

The  first  number  opens  appropriately,  with  an  article,  by  Coop^nr,  entitled  the 
"  Lake  Gun,"  illustrated  with  exquisite  sketches  of  Seneca  Lake — a  poem  by  Mrs. 
Sigoumey  follows ;  two  by  Miss  Gould ;  one  by  Augustine  Duganne ;  closing  with  an' 
other  by  Wallace. 

Tub  GiRLHooo  of  8bakspeare*s  Heroines.    By  Mary  Gowden  Clarke.    Tale  Y. 
Meg  and  Alice.    George  P.  Putnam. 

This  series  of  well-wrought  stories  has  reached  its  fifth  number,  under  growing 
popularity. 

A  School  Diction  art  of  the  Latin  Language.    By  Dr.  J.  H.  Kaltschmidt.    BUn- 
chard  &.  Lea. 

This  volume  forms  the  2d,  or  English-Latin  part,  of  the  Dictionary,  of  which  the 
1st  part  has  already  obtained  a  wide-spread  reputation. 


TRKNTOFf  Falls,  Picturesque  and  Descriptive.  Edited  by  N.  Parker  Willis.  Embra- 
cing the  Original  Essays  of  John  Sherman,  the  First  Resident  With  Illnstrations. 
George  P.  Putnam. 

This  little  work,  having  the  marks  of  Mr.  Willis'  editorship,  is  elegantly  printed 
and  illustrated  with  nine  engravings.  It  is  descriptive  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots 
of  Western  New-York. 


Para  ;  or  Scenes  and  Adventures  on  the  Bauks  of  the  Amazon.    By  John  Esaias 
Warren.     G.  P.  Putnam. 

This  work,  written  in  a  very  lively  and  anecdotical  style,  has  great  attractions.  It  de- 
scribes a  country,  almost  a  fairy  land,  and  a  people  of  whom  but  little  is  known,  com- 
paratively, but  which  will  yet  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  world's  history.  The 
sportive  manner  of  the  writer  lends  a  charm  to  scenes  which,  although  before  described, 
derive  a  new  interest  from  the  attractive  garb  in  which  they  are  now  clothed. 


The  American  Cotton  Spinner,  and  Manager's  and  Carder's  Guide;  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Cotton  Spinning,  giving  the  dimensions  and  speed  of  Machinery,  draught 
and  twist  calculations,  etc.,  wirh  Notices  of  Recent  Improvements,  dtc.  &c.  Com- 
piled  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Robert  H.  Baird.  A.  Hart,  lato  Carey  dc  Hart, 
Philadelphia. 

A  practical  treatise  on  cotton  spinning,  requiring  only  its  announcement  in  a  country 
like  this,  to  make  it  eagerly  sought  for.  That  we  are  the  sole  resource,  irom  which 
the  spinners  of  the  world  look  for  supplies  of  the  raw  material,  is  known ;  that  we 
shbll  soon  became  the  sole  source  of  supply  for  cotton  cloth,  is  certain ;  and  it  is  by 
means  of  such  information,  as  is  contained  in  this  little  cheap  volume,  that  the  pubUc 
become  interested  and  instructed  in  that  important  branch  of  indostiy. 
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Caleb  Field.  A  Tale  of  the  Faritans.  By  the  aathor  of  '*  Bifarkland,"  6ce.  Harper 
Brothers. 

This  little  Btory,  of  the  times  of  Cromwell,  is  of  mach  interest,  notwithstanding  that 
it  travels  over  an  oft-beaten  path. 

Fhesh  Glbaiiino  ;  or  a  New  Sheaf  from  the  Old  Fields  of  Gontindbtal  Europe.  By 
Ike  Marvol.    Charles  Scribner. 

The  high  reputation  which  ^  Ike  Marvel"  has  acquired  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  of  these  sketches,  has  made  a  new  edition  desirable.  The  "  Lorguette" 
and  the  *'  Beveries  of  a  Bachelor,'*  the  latter  more  particularly,  have  won  their  way  to 
the  public  admiration,  and,  in  many  cases,  awakened  an  enthusiasm  beyond  that  which 
most  new  books  inspire,  and  thereby  produced  a  demand  for  more  of  the  author's  pro- 
ductions. The  new  edition  is  beautifully  printed,  uniform  with  the  other  works  of 
Marvel,  published  by  Scribner. 

The  Moulder's  aivd  Founder's  Pocket  Guide  ;  A  Treatise  on  Moulding  and  Found- 
ing in  Green  Sand,  Dry  Sand,  &c.  &c.  By  Fred.  Overman,  Mining  Engineer.  A. 
Hart,  late  Carey  and  Hart. 

It  is  always  with  pleasure  that  we  hail  these  little  practical  works,  on  the  different 
branches  of  the  great  business  of  life.  Anything  that  diffuses  useful  and  practical  in- 
formation among  the  people  at  large,  is  a  benefaction  to  society,  and  these  works  of 
Mr.  Overman  are  peculiarly  of  this  class. 


Modern  Hibtort,  from  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  change  of  the  Roman  Republic 
into  an  Empire,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 850.  By  Peter  Fredet,  D.  D.,  Professor 
of  History  in  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore.    John  Murphy  6c  Co.,  Baltimore. 

The  great  learning  and  ability  of  Dr.  Fredet  are  conspicuously  manifest  in  this  work, 
which  contains  a  very  concise,  yet  clear  and  harmonious  history  of  human  progress 
during  eighteen  centuries  and  a  half.  The  matter  is  admirably  arranged,  chronologi- 
cally, and  with  every  facility  for  dates  and  reference,  making  it  valuable  as  a  book  of 
easy  reference.  It  has  also  the  merit  of  taking  a  catholic  view  of  historical  events,  and 
in  so  far  frees  the  narrative  from  that  singularly  malignant  prejudice  which  pervades 
English  Protestant  histories,  and  which  are  the  result  of  the  political  strife  of  the  17tfa  cen- 
tury. The  degree,  in  which  the  animosities  against  Catholics,  growing  out  of  the  miscon- 
dact  of  James  II.,  has  been  prolonged  in  the  New-Eugland  States,  is  scarcely  credible. 
Although  Catholicism  has  never  existed  there,  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  tho 
parade  of  an  effigy,  with  houfs  and  horns,  and  called  the  Pope,  has  been  discontinued. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  modes  adopted  by  politicians,  to  prejtidice  the  masses,  that 
was  continued  long  after  the  import  had  been  forgotten.  Ji  is  now  time  that  history, 
at  least,  should  be  purged  from  the  misrepresentations  of  both  sects ;  but  Gibbons  are 
not  found  in  every  age. 

Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth,  Poet  Laureate,  D.  C.  L.  By  Christopher  Words- 
wurth,  D.  D.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  In  Two  Volumes.  Edited  by  Henry  Reed. 
Ticknor.  Reed  &  Fields,  Boston. 

The  poetry  of  Wordsworth  has  found  many  zealous  admirers  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  Memoirs  now  published  by  Messrs.  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields,  and  so  ably 
edited  by  Professor  Reed,  will  be  to  them  a  welcome  publication.  The  clear-headed 
and  earnest  manner  in  which,  like  a  true-hearted  metaphysician,  Worddworth  was 
wont  to  present  the  true,  won  for  him  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  better  apprecia- 
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tioo,  than  if  ha  fasd  bem  endowed  with  more  of  the  fire  of  pamioii.  The  faculty  of 
loYO  seemed  to  be  that  which  he  most  liked  to  exerdae.  The  pretent  Memoirs  de- 
velop more  fally  those  circam stances  of  the  poet's  life,  which  he  so  fally  broaght  into 
rayiew  in  the  Prelude,  and  are  replete  with  interest 


PnoMrrflcvfl  Bouitd,  and  other  Poems :  inclading  Sonnets  from  the  Porrugaese,  Casa 
Guidi  Windows,  etc.  By  EUsabeth  Barret  Browning.  New- York:  C.S.Francis 
8l  Co.,  252  Broaidway. 

We  echo  but  the  general  sentiment,  in  saying  that  Mrs.  Browning  is  the  most  accom- 
plished poetical  writer  of  the  present  day  among  lady  aathoni.  There  is  in  her 
poetry  freshness  and  vigor,  breadth  of  intellect,  and  purity  of  expression ; — ^a  com- 
bination seldom  met  with  in  modem  poems.  "  Oasa  Guidi  Windows'*  is  the  principal 
poem  in  the  present  volume ;  it  is  a  narrative  of  late  revolutionary  movemenia  in 
Florence,  as  observed  from  Casa  Guidi  Windows,  interspersed  with  reflections  suggest- 
ed by  passiug  events.  It  contains  many  passages  of  great  beauty,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest,  as  well  as  the  latest  production,  of  Mrs.  Browning's  pen.  The  sonnets  from 
the  Portuguese  are  new  to  us ;  we  were  most  pleased  with  the  fifth  and  sixth,  though, 
indeed,  the  poorest  of  the  entire  number  is  far  above  the  generally  so-called  sonnets. 

The  volume  is  issoed  in  the  usaally  neat  and  elegant  style  of  Messrs.  Francis  &  Co.'s 
publications. 

OosMos :  A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  By  Alexander  Von 
Humboldt.  Translated  from  the  German.  By  B.  0.  Ott^.  Vol.  III.  Harper 
Brothers. 

The  third  volume  of  this  great  work  of  Humboldt  has  made  its  appearance,  from  the 
preM  of  Messrs.  Harpers,  well  translated,  and  printed  in  the  usual  admirable  style  of 
that  house.    Such  a  work,  from  such  a  mau,  requires  but  announcement. 


Bcii  > ;  OR  TBX  Smow  Bird.  A  Tale  of  Real  Life.    By  Caroline  Lee  Hents,  author  of 
Linda,  &c.    A.  Hart,  late  Carey  &  Hart.  Philadelphia. 

A  well  printed  and  interesting  story,  which  well  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  a^ 
thoress. 


LbCourrier  des  Etats-Unis— [The  United  States  Gouriei.]    Office  73  Franklin- 
street,  near  Broadway,  New- York. 

This  French  newspaper  is  now  issued  daily.  Terms  of  the  daily,  $8  00.  The  Conr- 
Her  des  Etats-Unis  gives  now.  in  full,  the  Trial  of  H.  de  Bocarme  and  Wife,  which  is 
going  on  in  Belgium,  and  creating  an  extraordinary  sensation  throughout  Europe. 

A  few  copies  of  the  numbers  containing  the  report  can  be  had  at  the  office :  (bar 
cents  a  number. 

The  complete  report  will  also  appear  in  the  weekly  edidon  of  the  Courrier  des 
Btats-Unis,  the  first  number  of  which  will  be  issued  Saturday,  28th  this  month. 

Terms  of  the  weekly,  $3  00  a  year.  Single  copies,  six  c^tats.  A  liberal  discount  m 
Olubs,  Agents  and  Publishers. 
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This  book  should-  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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